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should  they  use  a  sound  discretion  in  selecting  a 
medical  adviser,  and  avoid  ignorant  pretenders, 
and  patent  nostrums,  using  their  reason  from  abso- 
lute knowledge,  and  not  governed  by  emotional 
impulse,  or  by  novelty  or  superstition.  The  reasons 
why  they  do  not,  present  thomselves  to  me  as  fol- 
lows :  First,  physicians  in  all  ages  have  tried  to 
confine  a  knowledge  ot  medical  subjects  to  their 
own  profession,  and  have  successfully  accomplished 
their  purpose  by  making  it  a  breach  of  medical 
ethics  to  write  on  medicine  for  the  people.  Second, 
the  public  have  been  instructed  to  believe  that 
these  subjects  are  beyond  the  ordinary  powers  of 
comprehension ;  that  there  is  something  impure,  if 
not  sinful,  in  their  study,  and  that  it  would  be  a 
great  breach  of  propriety,  if  nothing  worse,  to  en- 
deavor to  learn  that  which  has  so  strenuously  been 
kept  from  them. 

The  human  body  is  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  and 
adapted  by  its  Creator  to  supply  all  the  earthly 
wants  of  the  soul,  which  is  placed  within  it.  Noth- 
ing displays  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  God  in 
a  higher  degree ;  and  we  might  say,  with  the  emi- 
nent anatomist,  Cruveilhier,  "  While  contempla- 
ting the  marvelous  organization,  in  which  all  has 
been  arranged  with  such  intelligence  and  wisdom, 
that  no  fiber  can  acquire  the  slightest  addition,  or 
undergo  the  least  diminution,  without  the  equili- 
brium being  destroyed,  and  disorder  induced  — 
what  anatomist  is  there  who  would  not  feel  tempted 
to  exclaim  with  Galen,  that  a  work  on  anatomy  is 
the  most  beautiful  hymn  which  man  can  chant  in 
honor  of  his  Creator?" 
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the  care  of  the  sick,  and  were  called  physicians.  Thus  in 
Jeremiah  viii :  22,  the  prophet  says :  "  Is  there  no  balm 
in  Gilead;  is  there  no  physician  there?  why  then  is  not 
the  health  of  the  daughter  of  my  people  recovered."  And 
in  Job  xiii :  4 — "  But  ye  are  forgers  of  lies,  ye  are  all 
physicians  of  no  value."  Again  in  Proverbs  xxvii :  22 — 
"  A  merry  heart  doeth  good  like  a  medicine,  but  a  broken 
spirit  drieth  the  bones ;"  a  saving  as  true  to-day  as  when 
spoken  by  Solomon.  Jeremiah  again  speaks  of  medicine 
XXX :  13 — "There  is  none  to  plead  thy  cause,  that  thou 
mayeet  be  bound  up:  thou  hast  no  heaUng  medicine." 
In  the  New  Testament  we  frequently  read  of  phy-siicians 
and  medicine,  and  every  reference  tends  to  show  that  the 
art  was  held  in  high  esteem.  Still  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine must  have  been  in  a  ver^-  rude  and  imperfect  state, 
as  they  knew  but  Uttle  of  anatomy  and  physiology  and 
the  kindred  sciences,  and  we  are  forced  to  the  belief  that 
it  consisted  in  a  traditional  knowledge  of  the  action  of 
vegetable  remedies. 

Reuouard  in  his  history  of  medicine  remarks:  "We 
have  seen  that  the  firet  notices  of  medicine  go  back  to  the 
earliest  infancy  of  society,  in  all  the  countries  of  the  world; 
so  *hat  we  may  repeat  the  statement  of  Pliny,  tLat  if  there 
exists  an}-  nation  which,  at  any  epoch  of  its  history,  was 
without  physicians,  tliere  is  not  one  in  which  we  do  not 
find  some  vestiges  of  medicine."  - 

Greece,  wliich  was  for  so  many  centuries  tae  center  of 
civilization  and  arts,  firet  developed  medicine  as  an  art, 
and  had  ph>-sician8.  Even  here  the  history  of  medicine 
is  clouded  with  the  mytliology  of  the  times.  The  Centaur 
Chiron  is  said  to  have  introduced  the  art  of  medicine  into 
Greece,  and  rejecting  the  fabulous  accounts  of  his  corn- 
povmd  form,  historians  consider  it  probable  that  he  was  a 
prince  of  Theaealy,  who  live<l  about  the  thirteenth  centurj- 
before  the  Oliristian  era.  To  his  pupil  Jilsculapius,  how- 
ever, is  ascribed  the  merit  of  first  devoting  himself  to  the 
cultivation  of  medicine  «e  a  science,  and  of  having  made 
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medicine.  Galen,  who  obtained  his  knowledge  at  thin 
place,  about  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  year  of  the  Christ- 
ian era,  was  the  most  celebrated  physician  of  his  time.  He 
afterwards  resided  in  Rome,  and  was  the  favorite  of  the  Em- 
perors during  its  most  prosperous  days.  His  works  have 
come  down  to  the  present  day,  and  though  crude  and 
imperfect,  they  are  still  far  superior  to  those  that  had  pre- 
ceded him.  For  over  a  thousand  years  his  writings  were 
deemed  nearly  perfect,  and  were  authority  for  the  majority 
of  physicians. 

From  the  time  of  Galen  to  the  commencement  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  there  was  a  gradual  decline  in  medi- 
cine, as  there  was  in  all  sciences,  until  in  the  dark  ages  it 
had  sunk  almost  to  ita  primitive  condition.  During  this 
period  anatomical  research  was  abandoned,  and  the  books 
of  Galen  obscured  by  the  comments  of  ignorant  men  were 
the  only  guides.  For  a  portion  of  this  time  medicine  was 
cultivated  by  the  Arabs  with  considerable  success,  but 
with  their  decline  the  most  of  this  knowledge  was  lost. 

From  about  the  year  1315,  the  study  of  anatomy  waa 
again  pursued  by  dissections  of  the  human  body,  and  from 
this  time  we  discover  a  slow  but  permanent  advance  in 
medical  science. 

Paracelsus,  who  was  bom  about  1506,  though  a  man  of 
no  principle,  and  considered  by  his  compeers  as  almost  in- 
sane, was  the  father  of  the  mineral  treatment.  Though 
known  before,  he  introduced  into  general  use,  preparations 
of  mercury,  antimony,  gold,  Ac,  and  claimed  that  in  them 
he  had  found  the  essence  of  life.  Like  many  who  have 
followed  him  in  the  use  of  the  same  means,  we  are  in- 
formed that  his  practice  was  very  unsuccessfiil,  so  much  so 
that  ho  could  not  remain  longer  than  a  year  in  a  place. 
Not  only  so,  but  Andrew  Libanius  assures  us  "  that  he  in- 
jured a  multitude  of  people  and  did  not  cure  them;  and 
that  he  killed  a  good  number,  or  put  them  in  a  worse  8tat« 
than  he  found  them. " 

Up  to  the  year  1600   medicine   advanced  but  slowly, 
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proof,  and  make  all  remedial  measures  cooform  to  it. 
Theory  haa  been  the  coustaut  clog  to  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, as  doctors  are  the  moat  stubborn  of  men  and  will 
never  give  up  a  theory  if  it  can  be  avoided.  Not  only  are 
they  noted  for  stubbornness,  but  they  have  a  high  regard 
for  authority,  and  will  rarely  act  unless  they  can  find  a 
precedent. 

Naturally  we  would  expect  to  find  changes  progressing 
slowly,  and  improvements  would  have  to  be  well  tried  and 
stand  the  test  of  time  before  they  would  be  received  as  a 
part  of  medical  knowledge.  Reform  in  medicine  or  the 
propagation  of  new  ideas,  is  not  tolerated,  and  he  who  en- 
deavors to  get  in  advance  of  the  present  state  of  the 
science  will  meet  with  most  bitter  opposition.  Thus  when 
Harvey  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  he  was  de- 
nounced aa  a  charlatan,  and  the  profession  were  so  exas- 
pei-ated  that  nothing  too  severe  could  be  said  against  him. 
So,  likewise,  when  Jenner  published  his  discovery  of  vac- 
cination aa  a  preventive  of  small-pox,  nearly  the  whole 
profession  rose  up  in  arms  against  him.  He  was  de- 
nounced from  the  pulpit  as  flying  in  the  face  of  the  Al- 
mighty, endeavoi-iug  to  thwart  his  purposes,  and  the  phy- 
sicians accused  him  of  desiring  to  introduce  a  horrid  dis- 
ease from  the  animal,  which  would  render  the  sufferer 
beastly  if  it  did  not  maim  him  for  life.  He  lost  his  private 
practice  and  his  good  name  on  this  account,  and  it  was  not 
for  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  that  the  merits  of  his  discovery 
were  recognized. 

So  it  is  in  the  present  day.  Those  who  twenty  or  thirty 
years  since  commenced  their  efforts  to  arrest  the  destruo- 
tjve  use  of  the  lancet,  mercury,  antimony,  etc.,  were  de- 
nounced as  quacks  and  empirics,  and  every  effort  made  use 
of  t<>  put  them  down.  They  convinced  the  people  that 
those  medicines  were  injurious,  and  thus  effected  a  radical 
change  in  medical  practice.  The  most  prominent  systems 
of  medicine  in  this  country  at  the  present  time,  are  tlie  Old 
Scliool  or  Allopathic,  the  Honn^opathic  and  the  Eclectic. 
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tissue.  It  is  a  well  established  law  that  the  system  wil'  take 
cognizance  of  but  one  morbid  process  at  a  time,  and  tJius 
if  an  artificial  disease  is  excited  of  sullicient  intensity,  time 
Ib  given  for  the  original  disease  to  get  well,  when  the  arti- 
ficial one  will  subside  of  itself. 

Though  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  these 
positions,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  it  is  a  success- 
ful mode  of  medication.  Thus  it  was  formerly  taught  that 
the  constitutional  impression  (disease)  of  mercury  would 
in  this  manner  cure  fevers,  inflammations,  syphilis,  etc., 
but  experience  has  proven  to  us  that  the  mercurial  disease 
is  worse  than  the  maladies  for  which  it  was  induced,  and 
that  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  patient  to  have  left 
the  disease  to  the  natural  powers  of  the  system. 

All  physicians  except  the  homoeopaths,  practice  to  a 
considerable  extent  on  the  antipathic  method.  This  con- 
sists in  the  use  of  appliances  or  medicines  that  produce 
effects  of  a  nature  opposed  to  the  symptoms  of  the  disease, 
hence  the  axiom,  coniraria  contrariis  opponenda.  Hippo- 
crates may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  this  doctrine,  as 
he  says :  "  All  diseases  which  proceed  from  repletion  are 
cured  by  evacuation;  and  those  which  proceed  from 
evacuation  are  cured  by  repletion.  And  so  in  the  rest, 
contraries  are  the  remedies  of  contraries."  Much  of  the 
practice  of  the  present  day  is  baaed  upon  this  principle. 
Purgatives  are  given  to  relieve  constipation ;  cold  is  em- 
ployed to  alleviate  the  eflects  of  burns  or  scalds;  narcotics 
to  abate  pain,  qXh. 

Though  physicians  generally  adopt  the  two  methods  of 
cure  above  named,  they  not  unfrequently  give  medicine 
that  acts  upon  the  law,  similia  similibus  curantur,  or  in 
plain  English,  that  like  cures  like.  They  do  not  claim  that 
either  is  perfect,  but  employ  sometimes  one,  sometimes 
another,  as  experience  dictates,  believing  that  a  rational 
empiricism  is  the  best  guide  in  the  practice  of  medicine. 

Our  old  school  brethren  are  noted  for  their  ilhberaUty, 
Ihfiir  self  esteem,  and  their  antipathy  to  change.  Ever  ready 
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to  investigate  anything  that  is  stamped  as  legitimate,  born 
within  the  ranks,  and  that  does  not  conflict  with  their 
prejadices,  they  reject  with  contempt  anything  that 
comes  to  them  from  without.  They  have  changed  greatly 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  the  change  is  still  going 
on,  and  we  hope  that  the  old  errors  will  be  forsaken  in 
twenty  years  more. 


HOM<EOPATHT. 

The  SonueopcUhic  method  of  practice  is  that  founded  by 
Dr.  Hahnemann  upon  the  maxim  "  Similia  ahniUbua  curan- 
tur,"  or  in  exhibiting  remedies  capable  of  producing  ef- 
fects similar  to  the  disease  for  the  removal  of  which  it  is 
given. 

A  few  of  the  many  examples  churned  by  the  homoeo- 
pathists  as  evidences  of  remedial  agents  producing  effects 
similar  to  those  of  the  disease  for  which  they  were  ad- 
ministered, and  by  their  so-called  secondary  effects  prov- 
ing curative,  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  doctrine  which 
they  maintain  to  be  the  only  true  one. 

They  assert  that  white  hellebore  has  cured  patients  at- 
tacked with  violent  cholera,  and  yet  it  caused  a  disease 
similar  to  cholera,  when  exhibited.  In  a  disease  attended 
with  great  sweating,  which  occurred  in  England,  called 
the  "  sweating  sickness,"  it  was  treated  successfully  only 
bv  the  use  of  sudorifics.  Purgatives  will  cure  the  dysen- 
tery ;  tobacco  occasions  nausea  and  giddiness,  and  relieves 
the  same ;  senna  occasions  colic,  and  is  one  of  the  reme- 
dies for  this  disease;  ipecacuanha  cures  dysentery  and 
asthma,  because  it  produces  hemorrhage  and  asthma ;  bel- 
ladonna causes  a  sense  of  choking  and  horror  of  liquids, 
with  fixed  and  sparkling  eyes,  and  propensity  to  bite  at- 
tendants— ^in  short,  a  disease  having  the  semblance  of  hy- 
drophobia, which  it  is  said  this  agent  has  cured.  Opium 
relieves  lethargy  and  stupor  by  converting  it  into  natural 
^leep,  and  the  same  agent  is  a  cure  for  constipation.    The 
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vaccine  disease  protects  from  small-pox  upon  the  same 
principle.  Cold,  either  in  the  form  of  snow,  cold  water. 
or  some  freezing  mixture,  is  found  to  be  the  best  applica- 
tion to  frost-bitten  paits.  In  scalds  or  burns,  relief  is  ob- 
tained by  exposing  the  part  to  htat,  or  by  the  application 
of  ln.:itr<l  sjiirits  of  wine,  or  oil  of  turpentine.  We  can 
not  better  illustrate  Hahnemann's  views  of  the  action  of 
remedies,  than  by  giving  the  language  of  Pereira.  "  The 
medicine  sets  up  in  the  suffering  part  of  the  organism  an 
artificial  but  somewhat  stronger  disease,  which,  on  account 
of  its  great  Bimiliirity  and  preponderating  influence,  takes 
the  place  of  the  former,  and  the  organism  from  that  time 
forth  is  affected  only  by  the  artificial  complaiut.  This, 
from  the  minute  dose  of  the  medicine  used,  soon  subsides, 
and  leaves  the  patient  altogether  fi^e  from  disease ;  that 
is  to  say,  permanently  cured." 

Hahnemann  conceives  that  the  secondary  effects  of  med- 
icines are  always  injurious,  therefore  he  recommeuda  that 
no  more  be  given  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  cure  the 
disease.  Proceeding  upon  this  princij>le,  he  has  reduced 
the  doses  of  medicines  to  such  a  minute  state  of  division, 
that  in  many  cases  no  human  intellect  is  capable  of  ap- 
preciating the  sliglitest  intluence  from  their  administra- 
tion. Many  of  them,  whou  exhibited  in  full  or  ordinary 
doses,  produce  effects  scarcely  appreciable,  and  when  re- 
duced to  the  millionth,  quintilliontli.  or  even  deoilliouth 
part  of  a  grain  or  drop,  (the  usual  dose  being  large,  say 
one  or  two  drachms  of  the  powdered  article,  or  sixty 
drops  of  the  tincture,)  bow  they  tiien  can  exert  any  con- 
trolling influence  over  a  disease  that  is  gi-ave,  if  they  do 
BO,  as  is  asserted,  is  a  mystery  incapable  of  being  solved 
bj"  finite  minds.  To  give  credence  to  such  a  doctrine  re- 
quies  a  stretch  of  imagination  that  we  imagine  few  pos- 
sesa. 

The  method  of  obtaining  these  minute  doses  consists  in 
reducing  the  solid  to  a  powder,  and  mixing  one  grain  ot 
it  with  ninety-niue  grains  of  sugar  of  milk — this  is  called 
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die  first  attenuation  ;  the  second  attenuation  is  obtuned  by 
mixiDg  one  grain  of  the  first  attenuation  with  ninety-nine 
grains  of  sogar  of  milk ;  and  the  third  by  mixing  one 
grun  of  the  second  with  the  same  quantity  of  sugar  of 
milk,  as  before.  In  this  way  Hahnemann  proceeds  to  the 
tkbrtidk  attaiuation.  Water  is  the  diluent  of  liquid  medi- 
ones,  and  the  attenuations  are  obtained  in  the  same  man- 
ner—that is,  by  mixing  one  drop  of  the  mother  tincture 
or  liquid  with  ninety-nine  drops  of  water,  and  in  this 
manner  continuing  the  dilutions  up  to*  thirty,  as  in  the 
case  of  solid  substances. 

The  annexed  table  shows  the  strength  of  the  different 
attenuations : 

First    attenuation, — one   hundredth  part  of  a  grain. 

Second  attenuation, — one  thousandth  part  of  a  grain. 


Third 

Sixth 

Ninth 

Twelfth 

Fifteenth 

Eighteenth 

Twenty-first 

Twenty-fourth 

Twenty-seventh 

Thirtieth 


millionth 

billionth        "  « 

trillionth        "  « 

quadrillionth "  ** 

quintillionth «  « 

sextiUiontii    "  " 

septillionth    "  " 

octiUionth      "  " 

nonillicnth     "  " 

deciili-iith      ••  " 

The  minuteness  of  the  dose  i-  •i-arrie'l  to  the  %ame  ex- 
treme, as  seen  by  the  following  ta^-'.e.  &i  pr-r*er.ted  by 
Pereira: 

Charcoal,  one  or  two  decillionths  of  a  gra:r.. 
Chamomile,  two  quadrillionths  -        " 

Nutmeg,  two  miUionthe 
Tartar  emetic,  two  billionth§ 
Opitun,  two  decillionths 

Arsenious  acid,  one  or  two  d&dlEoctia  of  a  ^. 
Ipecacuanha,  two  or  three  ndSoedta  r^  a  gr. 
Such  are  the  doses  of  the  n^editsit**  v»M  \n  ^km  r*»iM 
of  practitioners.    They  are  edcdbouid  a  "i*  fcnb  of  yS^ 
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(pellets  or  globuli,)  each  pill  being  about  the  size  of- a  pop- 
py-seed. 

Hahnemann  asserts  that  the  longer  a  powder  is  triturat- 
ed, or  the  more  a  mixture  is  agitated,  the  greater  will  be  the 
effect  of  the  powder  or  mixture  upon  the  system;  indeed, 
he  found  rubbing  or  shaking  develop  the  inherent  virtues 
of  medicines  to  such  an  extent,  that  he  says,  latterly:  "I 
have  been  forced,  by  experience,  to  reduce  the  number  of 
shakes  to  two,  of  which  I  formerly  prescribed  ten  to  each 
dilution." 

Such  are  the  doctrines,  and  such  an  outline  of  this  far- 
famed  system  of  inlimtesimal  practice. 

The  principal  facts  urged  against  the  doctrine,  may  be 
embraced  under  four  heads : 

let.  Many  of  our  most  certain  and  valuable  medicines 
do  not  act  homoeopath ically;  sulphur  does  not  produce 
scabies,  nor  does  cinchona,  or  any  of  its  preparations,  give 
rise  to  intermittent  fever;  and  yet  these  agents  are  used 
with  great  certainty  for  the  removal  of  the  diseases 
named,  and  no  one  questions  their  utility.  Andral  took 
quinia  without  contracting  intermittent, — and  who  has 
seen  that  disease,  or  one  similar  to  it,  follow  the  use  of 
cinchona?  AVe  have  often  employed  it,  without  ever  wit- 
nessing such  results.  It  may  be  urged,  however,  that  the 
diseased  state  which  previously  existed,  precluded  the  de- 
velopment of  that  disease.  Nor  have  we  ever  seen  scabies 
follow  the  use  of  sulphur;  but,  perhaps,  the  homoeopathist 
might  say  the  existence  of  a  previous  morbid  state  acted 
as  a  barrier  to  its  occurrence.  Acids  and  vegetable  diet 
cure  the  scurvy,  but  they  never  produce  a  disease  analo- 
gous to  it. 

2d.  PereirA  asserts  that  many  homoeopathic  remedies 
would  increase  the  original  disease,  as  acrids  in  gastritis, 
cantharides  in  nephritis  or  cystitis,  or  mercury  in  spon- 
taneous salivation. 

8d.  The  doses  in  which  these  agents  are  exhibited,  are 
■o  exceedingly   small,  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  they 
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that  rigid  regimen,  that  scrupulous  avoidance  of  every  ar- 
ticle of  diet  of  an  oppressive  or  indigestible  character, 
leave  nature  free  to  act.  and  does  it  not  invite  her  to  as- 
sert her  own  prerogative  ? — does  it  not  leave  the  vis  vitx^ 
the  vis  mediccUrix  naturae  unoppressed,  unobstructed,  and 
uidependent,  by  which  her  powers  rally,  and  she  throws 
oft'  disease,  and  abnoniial  action  is  arrested?  May  we 
not  reasonably  account  for  many  cures  in  this  way  ?  We 
think  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  award  much  credit  to  this 
system  of  practice,  upon  the  grounds  above  named.  Then 
if  it  be  not  regarded  as  positively  curative  in  this  respect, 
Bo  far  as  a  system  of  medication  is  concerned,  yet  it  is 
important  for  the  reason  that  it  leaves  nature  free  to  act 
and  rid  hereelf  of  disease,  and  is,  therefore,  to  be  regarded 
as  a  highly  valuable  mode  of  vegative  medication.  Do  we 
not  daily  see  febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases  relieved  in 
this  way,  without  a  particle  of  medicine?  Every  one  of 
common  observation  knows  this  to  be  an  indisputable  fact. 
How  ot\en  do  we  see  muuy  of  the  most  obstinate  diseases 
relieved  by  the  unaided  ett'orts  of  the  system.  We  have 
often  seen  patients  recover,  who  we  believed  to  be  danger- 
ously ill,  but  who,  from  an  avei-sion  to  drugs,  a  fear  of 
poisonous  ageute,  jienuriousness,  or  some  other  cause,  did 
nothing  of  an  active  character.  Then  may  we  not  truly 
say,  nature  is  all-powerful  in  throwing  oft"  disease.  If, 
then,  nature  eftectually  eradicates  a  vast  number  of  dis- 
eases, and  those  that  batile  the  skill  of  the  most  experienced 
physicians,  even  when  called  at  an  early  hour  in  their 
course,  and  aided  by  the  best  of  care,  may  we  not  reason- 
ably conclude  that  recoveries  would  be  very  numerous  if 
DO  physician  of  any  kind  was  called,  and  no  medicine  ad- 
ministered. 

May  we  not  reasonably  and  justly  conclude,  from  what 
has  been  just  stated,  that  the  attenuated  form  of  medica- 
tion— tlie  infiintesivial  doses,  often  receive  credit  when  none 
should  be  awarded  to  it ;  that  their  influence  is  imaginary, 
*nd  not  real ;  that  they  exercise  no  positive  curative  agency 
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from  the  homeopathic  system  to  administer  it  in  smallerj 
quantities,  to  give  it  less  frequently  and  with  a  definitej 
object  in  view,  and  above  all,  to  repose  more  confdencc  in\ 
the  recuperative  powers  of  the  system,  when  untrammeled  byj 
the  use  of  nauseous,  and  often  oppressive  and  disea 
creating  drugs.     In  this  light  we  view  homeopathy   as 
positively  advantageous,  and  as  calculated  to  bring  about, 
or  aid   in  bringing  about,  an  important  reform  in   the     , 
practice  of  the  healing  art.  fl 

We   regard  the  principle  of  "-Simi7ta  similibics  curau-^ 
tur,"  as  laid  down  by  Hahnemann  in  the  administration 
of  medicine,  as  true  in  some  cases,  but  not  as  being  anfl 
infallible  or  invariable  rule,  by  which  the  physician  is  to 
be  governed  in  all  cases.     Disease  was  treated  upon  this 
principle  long  before  the  day  of  Hahnemann ;  but  whenfl 
disease  is  treated   in   accordance  with  this  axiom,  the 
remedy,  in  order  to  prove  effectual,  must  be  given   in 
sensible  doses. 


ECLECTICISM. 

Eclecticism  in  medicine  has  prevailed,  to  a  very  consid-l 
erahle  extent,  from  the  foundation  of  the  Alexandrian 
library  to  the  present  time.     At  some  periods  they  were 
termed  Empirics,  at  others  Methodists,  at  othere  P]clectics,1 
and  were  always  ojiposed  to  the  Dogmatists.     These  latter  j 
adopted  certain  theories  or  dogmas,  and  made  tliem  the  j 
basis   for  their   practice.     These   were,  necessarily,  very! 
crude,  and  often  possessed  not  the  slightest  foundation  in| 
fact,  as  their  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  especially  of 
physiology,  was  most  meager.     Those  who  would   not 
adojjt  these  theories,  were  forced  to  take  the  ground  tliat 
obser\'atiou  and  experience  were  the  tnie  guides  in  the  _ 
practice  of  medicine.  f 

The  term  Eclectic,  by  which  a  large  and  gi'owing  class 
of  the  medical  profession  are  now  designated,  is  derived 
from  a  Greek  word  which  signifies  to  choose;  we  use  it. 
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however,  in  both  the  past  and  present  tenae — we  have 
dioaen,  we  are  constantly  chooang. 

We  have  chosen,  what?  To  anewer  this  question 
properly  it  will  be  neceasanr  to  ^buace  at  the  medical 
practice  of  forty  years  a^,  a$  lite  larae  diis  medical  reform 
was  commenced.  At  that  tfrme  'wt  isA  diat  the  principal 
agents  used  in  combating  &mam:  woe  ealonul,  tartar' 
emdie,  arsenic,  and  the  lanoe/:  •Aa^  "Aeerr  vai  that  in  all 
acute  diseases  there  was  as  e^ioF  {^  -x^aSer,  and  that  this 
must  be  reduced  by  de^ikniinii  ledns  riut  psdent  could 
recover.  The  reeolts  of  i^a-  jmusiivt.MUL  li*  iintorj  upon 
which  it  was  based,  were  -vte^  inMiwlimEry.  oqiedally  to 
the  people  who  had  to  fnrffifr  -tis  pRuot^c — at  many  cases 
loss  of  useful  lives,  in  aoam  amniiuiiCTW  tanken  down, 
the  patient  being  but  tiie  -wtoc  if  j»  jamar  miL 

Calomel  was  the  Sanum  tt  -iwftiiai   irmf  in  tlioas 
days,  and  there  was  no  daaemm^  n  -vtbca  ir  -wwm  wot  raeom- 
mended  and  used.    Thm-wfiaL  'n  Tiarti.'iiHiBL'a  Praeliee 
of  Medicine,  published  a»  sat  m  'JStt.  -bim  a^eat  waa 
recommended  in  evenr  dacHK  nmaa.  ^sasnc  kx.    Those 
who  can  recall  the  practi*  tf  -f^^'B.    m-^l.-  t%bs  hack, 
know  that  when  the  a<.'Ci-r  -wrm   sLrsi.  -za  izK  iii^ 
given  in  almost  everr  cast  "t-m-  s^;.-"?^  ,jz.i  ^••j-cz.  izii  '■«7' 
frequently  it  was  tbt  ia=-.  an^   r    rj£.-  ^ir^  zjat.j  ■:•? 
fjiiite  all.     In  tbv  i^ontiier:    £-l  ~ 'SO't;  rrjri>*   '-  -r^ 
u»€d  in  moderation,  i.  -...  iryz.  "irr.  ^rxz^  '    *  va  :r  ■u.'i-.*- 
-joouful  at  a  dose.    Mar;  :  1  ^--r-    tj-  -^..^    c  rr'.daBbiir 
Cook,  of  LonifiTillfc.  tiia-   r   jr:    a^-  .w-cr  -^Bb?"  -wvt  zi'Ji 
produced  by  the  remedy  ti*r  irjr  js-    :^  .=:.-_«  "tijt  i->*  -Jli* 
next,  quadruple  it  tii*^  -unr^  Xii  «>    .t.  3:;L  ^  ■»*  ii-re 
authentic  accounts.  ou*-i-.;r_  .ru—:ui.   r  a  'rjt  lutt  -A 
bilious  fever,  over  ont  yr^zi'.  jitc   .wr;   rnrMCj-.'jsi.     Tt 
thinking  minde  thit  itirii-.— >■  •.,.n.    j,gi.    -   -j^  t^-rjr.    -z. 
all  diseases,  should  iiavr  v-e^.  ^-im-i^-*-  -f  ^cji  rr*^^  i-~I. — 
of  employing  a  ptijafM'     an.    ix'sizx'^^^   r   ■w--x^'l.   z 
people  had  been  iwizzstf.   :  rt-^y     ^ji^   -y^^   rsK^a 
following  the  oae  of  tZi^  atps:.  atr.  n«r  a^iTuraL  ^r^- 
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arations,  are  at  this  day  knowu  to  all;  iu  other  publi- 
cations their  effects  have  been  sufficiently  pointed  out 
We  have  chosen  to  discard  this  agent  and  replace  it  vrith  vege- 
table remedies  that  ^^  never"  leave  a  disease  worse  than  that 
for  which  they  were  given. 

Tartar-emetic,  though  not  resorted  to  as  frequently  ^ 
calomel,  was  guilty  many  times  of  manslaughter.     Thus 
in  the  days  that  I  speak  of,  it  was  thought  that  intlamma-  H 
tion  of  the  lungs  could  not  be  treated  without  the  use  of  " 
this  agent.     In  proof  that  it  is  clearly  chargeable  with 
murder,  let  us  examine  the  statement  of  Dr.  Deitl.     In 
order  to  show   the  comparative  value  of  treatment,  he 
reports  three  hundred  and  eighty  cases  of  inilammatiou 
of  the  lungs.     Eighty-five  were  ti-eated  by  blood-letting, 
one  hundred  and  six  by  large  doses  of  tartar-emetic,  and 
one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  by  diet  and  rest  aloue.     Of  h 
those  treated  by  blood-letting,  seventeen  or  20.4  per  cent.,  fl 
died;  of  those  treated  with  large  doses  of  tartar-emetic, 
twenty-two,  or  20.7  percent.,  died;  while  of  those  treated 
by  diet  and  rest,  ouly  lifteen,  or  7.4  per  cent.,  teruiiuated 
fatally.    These  were  cases  of  a  similar  character,  and  yetfl 
we  see  that  the  cases  being  as  one  hundred  and  si.\  tartar- 
emetic  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  diet  and  rest,  this 
agent  is  chargeable  directly  with  the  lives  of  at  least  ten 
persons.      We  there/ore  choose  to  discard  this  agent. 

Arsenic,  though  not  as  frequently  used  as  the  other  two, 
has  yet  a  large  amount  of  suffering,  and  even  life  to 
answer  for.  Pereira,  au  eminent  authority,  states,  that 
"  Small  doses  of  arsenious  acid,  continued  fur  a  long^ 
period,  act  as  a  slow  poison;  and  if  persevered  iu,  will 
ultimately  occasion  death.  The  same  effects  take  place  in 
a  sliorter  period,  from  the  administration  of  large  med- 
icinal doses.  Sometimes  the  digestive  apparatus,  at  otlier 
times  tlie  nervous  system,  first  show  symptoms  of  the 
poisonous  operation  of  this  agent.  Hahnemann  has 
graphically  described  the  condition  of  slow  poisoning  by 
arsenic,  as  "a  gradual  sinking  of  the  powers  of  life,  with- 
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out  any  violent  symptom;  a  nameleea  feeling  of  illness, 
feilure  of  the  strength,  au  aversion  to  food  and  drink,  and 
all  the  other  enjoyments  of  life."  Notwithstanding  these 
£u:tB  are  known  to  the  profeesion,  we  dud  that  this  agent 
is  still  employed,  two  lives,  to  my  knowledge,  having  been 
lost  within  the  last  year  by  slow  medicinal  arsenical  poison- 
ing.  We  choose  to  discard  this  agent  because  of  its  dan- 
gerooB  character. 

Blood-Letting. — Forty  years  ago,  yes,  even  twenty 
jrears  ago,  blood-letting  was  the  fashion,  and  both  physi- 
cians and  people  sujiposed,  that  acute  diseases  could  not 
treated  without  it.  Bleeding  was  so  common  that  it 
customary  with  some  to  be  bled  every  spring,  some- 
les  twice  a  year,  as  a  preceniice  measure  to  ward  oH'  dis- 
"  The  inveterate  theoretical  bleeder,"  says  Dr.  Tick- 
r,  "will  bleed  in  the  most  opposite  states  of  the  system; 
he  will  bleed  to  check  tlie  circulation,  when  it  is  too  rapid, 
and  to  Bubdne  febrile  reaction — when  the  circulation  is  de- 
pressed, he  will  bleed  to  restore  it,  and  to  increase  the 
heat  of  the  body  when  it  is  below  a  healthy  standard — he 
draws  blood  to  subdue  reaction,  and  to  excite  it — be  calls 
ing  a  sedative,  and  again  he  says  it  is  a  stimulant, 
such  a  man  bleeding  is  a  sine  qua  nan — it  is  almost 
and  drink,  and  is  about  equivalent  to  vomiting  and 
•  ig — it  is  retrigerant  in  summer,  and  calefacieut  in 
-a  hobby  which  he  rides  either  rough  or  smooth 
iod."     The  great  majority  of  physicians,  at  the  time  I 

of,  were  just  such  theoretical  bleeders. 
The  evil  effects  of  blood-letting  necessarily  vary  ^vith 
le  nature  of  the  disease  in  which  it  is  emjiloyed.  In  fever 
and  inflammations  it  was  employed  to  subdue  excitement 
and  lesson  inflammatory  action,  and  yet  in  many  cases  it 
well  known  that  it  produced  but  a  teni[iorary  effect — re- 
tion  came  on  and  the  disease  for  which  it  was  employed 
aggravated.  The  consequence  of  this  reaction  was, 
At  another  depletion  was  again  prescribed  for  its  re- 
Boval ;  blood  is  taken  to  full  syncope — again  relief  is  felt — 
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again  reaction  and  the  local  symptoms  return,  the  practi- 
tioner continues  to  bleed,  and  is  astonished  at  the  obsti- 
nacy, course  and  termination  of  the  disease,  which  under 
Buch  circumstances  generally  terminated  in  dropsical  ef- 
fusion, or  in  convulsions,  or  in  delirium  running  into  coma, 
or  in  death  from  exhaustion  or  one  of  the  foregoing  states, 
or  in  a  partial  subsidence  of  the  original  malady,  and  pro- 
tracted convalescence.  Dr.  Dunglison,  an  eminent  old- 
shool  authority,  says,  "The  extent  to  which  blood-letting 
should  be  carried,  in  cases  of  violent  internal  inflammation, 
is  often  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  with  the  discriminat- 
ing, but  of  no  difficulty  whatever  with  the  reckless  and 
uninformed.  In  this  state  of  blissful  ignorance  the  latter 
continues  to  bleed,  and  consoles  himself,  when  the  fatal 
result  has  been  hastened-  -perhaps  mainly  induced — ^by 
hie  agency,  that  the  suffere;  has  fallen  a  victim  to  an  incur- 
able malady." 

President  Jackson  was  in  the  habit  of  relating  an  anec- 
dote, which  exemplified  the  eatirfuction  often  felt  at  the 
exhibition  of  such  energy  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner. 
Traveling  from  Virginia  toward  the  North,  he  rested  for 
the  night  at  a  tavern  on  the  road;  <ioon  after  his  arrival 
at  which,  the  hostess  came  in  from  a  neighboring  house 
with  the  females  of  her  family,  all  exhibiting  marks  of 
deep  distress.  He  was  informed  that  the}  had  been  wit- 
nessing the  parting  scene  of  a  young  friend,  v'ho  had  died 
of  some  acute  affection.  "But thank  God!"  obeer^ed  the 
the  contented  matron,  "  every  thing  was  done  for  him  that 
was  possible,  for  he  was  bled  seven  am!  twenty  times." 

I  make  the  assertion  that  the  lancet  has  murdered 
thousands,  and  can  prove  it  from  the  best  authorities  of 
old-school  medicine;  that  it  is  inefficient  as  an  agent  iu 
the  cure  of  disease,  is  now  readily  admitted  by  a  larg< 
majority  of  the  profession.  Eclectics  choose  to  discard  th» 
lancet. 

The  THEORY  that  there  is  an  excess  of  vitality  which 
needs  reduction  in  febrile  and  inflammatory  disease,  cornea 
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measures  which  are  calculated  to  impair  the  vital  powers, 
have  beeu  substituted  by  more  successful  methods.  It 
is  a  cardinal  principle  of  the  Eclectic  system,  that 
no  medical  treatment  should  be  allowed  which  perma- 
nently impairs  or  injures  the  vatal  powers ;  that  no  such 
treatment  is,  in  any  case,  necessary  or  proper,  and  tliat  in 
the  choice  of  remedies,  we  should  prefer  those  which  are 
safest,  and  calculated  to  act  most  nearly  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  health. 

Hence,  we  reject,  in  toto,  the  most  pernicious  features  of 
old-school  practice.  Not  that  we  consider  them  entirely 
useless;  but  because  they  are  so  far  inferior  in  tbeir  results 
to  the  measures  ou  which  we  rely.  The  habitual  internal 
use  of  certain  intensely  poisonous  metals,  as  mercury,  an- 
timony, arsenic,  lead,  copper,  etc.,  we  consider  a  gross  vio- 
lation of  the  dictates  of  medical  philosophy  and  experi- 
ence— an  egregious  delusion  which  has  biouglit  millions 
to  a  premature  grave,  and  which,  at  the  present  time, 
maintains  an  immense  amount  of  human  suft'ering  among 
the  living.  Tins  delusion  has  arisen  from  a  profound 
ignorance  of  the  true  characters  of  a  number  of  import- 
ant medicines,  and  an  indifference  to  the  enormous  evils 
now  arising  from  the  mercurial  practice.  It  is  not  known 
in  the  Colleges,  that  our  vegetable  materia  medica  furnishes 
far  better  agents  for  all  the  pui'poses  of  the  healing  art, 
than  these  destructive  metals;  and  that  every  purpose  for 
which  it  is  supposed  that  mercury  is  necessary,  can  be 
accomplished  better  without  than  with  itB  agency.  The 
fancied  necessity  of  mercury,  for  the  sake  of  its  power 
over  the  liver,  is  well  known  by  all  Eclectic  practitioners 
to  be  a  gross  delusion;  without  the  use  of  a  particle  of 
mercury,  and  without  its  dangerous  morbid  consequences, 
they  produce  much  more  efficient  cholagogue  and  altera- 
tive action  than  mercurial  remedies  can  maintain.  The 
medical  profession  are  aware  of  the  dreadful  evils  of  a 
mercurial  practice,  and  would  gladly  get  rid  of  the  two- 
edged  weapon  which  cuts  alternately  the  disease  and  the 
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ipadent,  if  thej  were  informed  by  the  colleges  and  authors, 
r  tipon   whom  they  relj,  of  the  powers  of  other  and  better 
cbolagogues. 


THE  PHrSICIAX. 


To 


obtain  the  highest  degree  of  skill  in  any  art,  it  is 
neceesary  that  it  should  be  studied  with  care,  and  that  the 
entire  time  should  be  devoted  to  it.  Hence,  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  the  most  intricate  of  all  arts,  it  becomes 
necessary  that  tbose  who  pui-sue  it,  should  have  a  thor- 
ough medical  ti*ainiug,  in  order  to  become  skillftil  work- 
ers. Not  only  does  it  require  reading,  but,  as  in  all  other 
LVta,  it  requires  that  experimental  knowledge  which  is 
aly  obtained  in  well-conducted  colleges  and  hospitals. 
Time  is  necessary  for  this;  the  printer  who  sets  this  type 
served  his  apprenticefship  of  three  or  four  years  before 
is  entrusted  with  the  entire  management  of  his  work ; 
the  foreman  who  places  the  form  on  the  press,  and  watches 
lie  action  of  the  machinery  as  the  sheets  go  through  one 
by  one,  has  served  the  same  length  of  time ;  it  is  the  case 
with  the  man  that  builds  your  house,  that  makes  your 
or  yotir  pants,  or  that  follows  any  of  the  common 
of  life.  How  much  more  necessary  is  it,  that 
tie  who  takes  charge  of  the  intricate  mechanism  of  tlie 
]y,  and  undertakes  to  modify  its  action  during  disease, 
prevent  its  dissolution,  should  have  served  a  suffi- 
^cient  length  of  time  to  become  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  entire  art  of  healing? 

Not  only  is  it  necessary  that  he  should  have  spent  years 

in  the  study  of  his  profession,  but  he  must  also  have  a 

love  for  it,  in  order  to  prove  successful.    "  An  instinctive 

^Impulse,"  says  Hufeland,  "  to  relieve  a  sufferer,  was  the 

prigin  of  the  healing  art.     This  pure  and  noble  sentiment 

in<t  always  prevail,  to  make  the  practice  of  medicine 

rer  its  ideal,  and  render  it  a  blessing  to  both  physician 

patient.     To  live  for  otliers  and  not  for  himself,  is  a 
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physician's  vocation.     He  must  be  ever  ready  to  sacrifice 

his  repose,  advantages  and  comforts,  to  the  end  of  saving 

the  life  and  health  of  his  fellow  men." 

As  he  is  brought  constantly  in  contact  with  the  family 

in  the  most  intimate  relations  of  life,   and  exercises  a 

marked  influence  either  for  good  or  e\'il,  it  is  essential 

that  he  should  be  a  moral  man,  and  one  whose  influence 

and  example  will  be  constantly  on  the  side  of  truth  and 

.  ....  ■ 

virtue.     Many  times  the  happiness  of  single  individuals,  ■ 

and  whole  families,  lies  in  his  discretion,  and  he  is  fre- 
quently placed  in  positions  in  which  a  word  of  advnce, 
coming,  as  is  known,  from  a  pure  and  truthfid  heart,  will 
change  the  course  of  an  indi\'iduars  life,  and  prevent 
much  misery  and  sufl'ering. 

In  the  choice  of  a  physician,  theiefore,  always  select 
one  who  has  pursued  the  study  of  medicine  diligently, 
and  for  such  length  of  time  as  may  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed to  give  the  necessary  knowledge  of  the  healing  art. 
Give  preterence  to  those,  other  things  being  equal,  who 
have  completed  a  regular  coui-se  of  instruction  in  a  Med- 
ical College,  as  thej'  will  almost  invariably  be  found  more 
convei-sant  with  disease,  and  understand  better  its  appro- 
priate treatment.  It  will  be  observed  that  certain  physi- 
cians take  a  very  great  interest  in  their  profession,  and  in 
the  weliare  of  the  sick  entrusted  to  their  charge.  They 
do  not  consider  any  sacrifice  of  time  or  comfort  too  g^reat 
to  be  made,  if  it  conduces  to  the  recovery  of  their 
patients — are  ever  ready  to  render  their  services,  to  rich 
and  poor  alike,  and  seem  to  derive  their  greatest  recom- 
pense from  the  relief  of  suffering  and  arrest  of  disease. 
From  such,  choose  your  medical  adviser.  If  a  physician 
is  a  tijipler,  a  libertine,  a  profane  swearer,  or  is  the  subject 
of  any  vice  that  you  would  object  to  in  your  family,  doj 
not  employ  him,  if  it  is  in  your  power  to  do  otherwise.     ^ 

The  physician's  influence  is  very  great,  either  for  good 
or  evil,  and  his  example  is  especially  marked  by  the  young. 
The  truly  good  physician  will,  therefore,  prove  a  moral , 
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thoae  who  hare  practiced  medicine,  can  appreciate  fhe 
seventy  of  the  labor,  both  physical  and  mental,  and  surely 
it  deaerreB  to  be  promptly  and  inlly  requited.  Pay  your 
phjBcian  imme^ately  on  the  cure  of  the  patient,  and 
xoa  will  feel  better,  your  bill  will  not  eeem  bo  large,  and 
Toa  will  interest  the  doctor  in  your  wel&re,  so  that  you 
will  receive  increased  attention  and  skill  should  you  need 
him  again.  There  is  nothing  that  so  quickens  and  gives 
increased  ability  to  the  laborer,  as  prompt  and  certain 
(•ayment. 

Xever  change  phrmcians  on  trivial  grounds,  ae  much 
injur  to  yourself  and  &mily  may  result  from  it  No  one 
can  know  the  constitution  and  peculiarities  of  a  person  as 
well  as  the  physician  who  has  known  him  long,  and 
attended  him  in  previous  attacks  of  disease.  People  differ 
very  markedly  from  each  other,  and  in  no  respect  do  we 
notice  this  difference  more  than  in  sickness,  and  in  the 
action  of  medicine  npon  the  system.  This  is  a  strong 
aigument  not  only  against  change  of  physicians,  but  also 
tor  retaining  the  same  one  in  a  neighborhood  as  long  as 
may  be  possible.  It  is  possibly  beneficial  to  have  a  change 
of  preachers,  of  lawyers,  of  school  teachers;  but  no  profit 
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ready  to  give  credence  to  almost  auy  stat^meDt,  and,  quite 
treqnently,  the  more  marvelous  it  is,  the  more  greedy  they 
are  for  it.  As  before  remarked,  people  know  lees  of  them- 
selves  than  they  know  of  auj-  thing  else,  and  the  general 
impression  is,  that  the  family  physician,  though  a  worthy 
man,  runs  in  the  old  ancestral  grooves,  and  can  not  know 
much  that  is  new ;  in  fact,  is  a  very  slow,  mulish,  and 
stupid  individual.  Hence  they  are  ready  to  gi\e  welcome 
to  any  statement  which  seems  plausible  on  its  face,  if  it 
promises  to  meet  their  wishes. 

It  is  an  every-day  occurrence  in  every  neighborhood  for 
persons  to  consult  entire  strangers  who  have  come  to  their 
knowledge  by  flashy  advertisements,  and  entrust  their 
health  and  lives  to  their  bands,  when  on  the  same  author- 
ity they  would  not  have  purchased  a  new  variety  of  corn 
or  wheat,  or  a  pint  of  turnip-seed.  This  credulity  is  fre- 
quently turned  to  account  by  persons  who  have  no  know- 
ledge of  medicine,  except  a  few  old  receipts,  and  who  some- 
times make  large  fortunes  by  their  impositions. 

A  very  noted  character  in  this  line,  in  New  York  City, 
was  supposed  to  have  realized  $500  per  day  from  letters 
received  from  his  dupes,  until  his  career  was  arrested  by 
the  police.  We  have  had  two  examples  of  the  same  kind 
in  this  city,  and  the  papers  of  our  country  are  still  flooded 
with  their  advertisements.  Many  of  them  profess  to  de- 
vote their  whole  time  for  the  good  of  humanity,  and 
promise  to  send  such  information  as  will  cure  the  most 
serious  diseases,  without  fee  or  reward.  Many  write  to 
them,  as  it  costs  nothing,  and  get  their  receipts,  with  high- 
flown  panegyrics  on  the  advantages  that  have  been  or 
may  be  gained  by  the  medicine.  But  on  application  at 
the  drug-stores  they  find  no  such  medicines,  and  fi.nally 
send  to  the  advertiser,  who  charges  them  round  prices  for 
worthless  and  sometimes  injurious  stuff. 

The  patent  medicine  and  nostrum  manufacturers  and 
venders  fatten  off  of  the  people  in  the  same  way.  They 
advertise  to  cure  all  curable  and  many  incurable  diseases, 
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and  furnish  certificates  signed  by  ministers  and  others  that 
they  can  accomplish  what  they  profess.  The  result  is  that 
they  sell  millions  of  dollars  of  worthies.'*  trash  yearly,  that  _ 
in  the  end  does  more  hann  than  good.  Immense  fortunes  ^ 
have  been  realized  in  tliis  way,  and  othei-s  are  being  made 
constantly.  There  is  no  cessation  to  the  demand,  though 
the  old  nostrums  are  constantly  being  replaced  by  new. 
No  person  is  now  so  foolish  as  to  swallow  a  dollar's  worth 
oi"  Townsend's  or  Guizot's,  or  Bull's  Sarsaparilla  a  week. 
But  they  will  take  an  equai  quantity  of  Plantation  or 
some  other  kind  of  bitters,  or  some  other  person's  altera-  ■ 
tive.  There  seems  to  be  a  constant  desire  for  medicine, 
whenever  a  person  has  the  slightest  ill  feeling  or  ache,  and 
there  are  few  who  would  not  put  more  reliance  in  the 
most  absurd  nostrum  than  they  would  in  the  curative 
powers  of  nature. 

I  do  not  say  that  all  patent  me<licine8  are  humbugs,  for 
I  know  that  some  of  them  are  prepared  with  care,  and 
can  be  used  with  advantage  in  some  cases.  But  I  believe 
that  it  is  better  in  all  cajses  for  the  pereon  to  take  such 
remedies  as  are  known  to  him,  or  to  put  himself  under 
the  care  of  a  physician.  It  is  an  error  that  combinations 
of  many  different  remedies  are  better  than  a  single  one, 
and  the  best  physicians  will  tell  you  that  a  single  remedy, 
if  properly  selected,  is  much  better  than  a  combination. 
Patent  medicines  are  compounded  of  common,  cheap^  and 
often  inferior  drugs,  yon  do  not  know  what  they  are,  and 
they  come  to  your  notice  in  a  suspicious  manner,  therefore 
it  is  wise  to  purchase  trom  a  reliable  dealer  such  indi- 
vidual medicines  a.*  are  desirable  for  domestic  use. 

"  The  history  of  quackery,  if  it  were  written  on  a  scale 
that  should  include  the  entire  number  of  these  frauds, 
which  may  l>e  generally  classed  under  the  head  of  hum- 
bugs, would  be  tlie  history  of  all  ages  and  climes.  Neither  ■ 
the  benelactore  nor  the  enemies  of  mankind  would  escajie 
mention  In  the  success  that  has  in  every  century  at- 
tended the  rascally  enterprises  of  pretenders  to  tlie  art  of 
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medicine  is  found  a  toucbiDg  evidence  of  the  sorrow, 
credulity  and  ignorance  of  the  generations  that  have  passed, 
or  are  piiaaing,  to  the  silent  home  where  the  pain  and  joy, 
the  aimplicity  and  cunning,  of  this  world  are  ahkc  of  in- 
significanoe.  The  hope  that,  to  the  last,  lurks  in  the  breast 
of  the  veriest  wretch  under  heaven's  canopy,  whether  his 
trials  oome  from  broken  health  or  an  empty  pocket,  or 
wrouged  affection,  speaks  aloud  in  saddest  tones,  as  one 
thinks  of  the  multitudes  who,  worn  with  bodily  malady 
and  spiritual  dejection,  ignorant  of  the  source  of  their  suf- 
ferings, but  thirsting  for  relief  from  thern,  have  gone  from 
charlatan  to  charlatan,  giving  hoarded  money  in  excliange 
for  charms,  cramp-rings,  warming-stones,  elixirs,  trochees, 
etc.,  warranted  to  cure  every  ill  that  flesh  is  heir  to. 

"The  scene  from  another  point  of  view  is  more  droll, 
but  scatcel}'  less  mournful.  Look  away  from  the  throng 
of  miserable  objects  who  press  around  the  empiric's  stage ; 
wi|>e  out  for  a  brief  while  the  memory  of  their  woes,  and 
regard  tlie  style  and  arts  of  the  practitioner  who,  with  a 
tmuk  full  of  nostrums,  bids  disease  to  vanish,  and  death  to  re- 
tire from  the  scenes  of  his  triumph.  There  he  stands — a  lean 
tantastic  man,  voluble  of  tongue,  empty-headed,  full  of 
loud  words  and  menaces,  prating  about  kings  and  princes 
who  have  taken  him  by  the  hand  and  kissed  him  in  grati- 
tude for  hie  benefits  showered  upon  them — dauntless, 
greedy,  and  so  stupid  in  falsehood  that  his  crazy-tinted 
brain  half  believes  the  lies  that  flow  from  his  glib  tongue. 
Are  there  no  such  men  amongst  us  now — not  standing  on 
carta  at  the  street  corners,  and  selling  their  wares  to  a 
rabble — but  having  their  seats  in  honored  places,  and 
vending  their  prescriptions  to  crowds  of  wealthy  cUents'" 
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ANATOMY    AND    PHYSIOLOGY. 


A  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  life,  or  Physiology, 
should  be  possessed  by  every  one ;  not  only  that  we  may 
know  how  to  preserve  our  health,  but  also  as  a  means  of 
moral  and  intellectual  improvement.  Yet  we  find  com- 
paratively few  outside  of  the  medical  profession  who  can 
describe  or  account  for  the  most  common  functions  of 
their  bodies.  It  seems  singular  that  men  and  women  of 
intelligence  should  be  content  to  witness  the  varied  work- 
ings of  such  a  complex  and  intricate  piece  of  mechanism 
as  their  own  bodies,  without  the  desire  of  inquiring  into 
auil  knowing  something  about  the  different  processes  by 
which  that  life,  of  which  they  are  so  tenacious,  and  which 
they  are  so  loth  to  give  up,  is  continued  from  day  to  day. 

People  are  generally  eager  to  acquire  knowledge, 
eqiecially  if  the  pursuit  is  entertaining  and  satisfies  curi- 
osity. Place  a  man  in  one  of  our  machine  shops:  he  is  im- 
mediately interested.  He  watches  the  action  of  the  large 
engine  in  the  corner,  which  keeps  the  almost  endless  shaft- 
ing, with  the  varied  and  complex  machinery,  in  motion  i 
he  watches  mth  interest  the  motion  of  the  piston  in  the 
large  cylinder;  sees  the  automatic  machinery  by  which  the 
steam -valves  of  the  cylinder  are  opened  and  shut;  in  fact, 
in  a  short  time,  if  he  has  ordinary  inquisitiveuess,  his  vnW 
master  a  knowledge  of  its  workings.  Let  him  continue 
his  observation  for  a  few  weeks,  and  he  will  have  obtained 
a  good  knowledge  of  almost  all  the  processes  of  the  man- 
ufacture of  a  steam  engine.     The  same  man  has  observed 
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the  workings  of  his  own  system  tor  jeare,  and  jet  will 
not  be  able  to  tell  you  what  purposes  are  subserved  by  the 
continued  and  never-ceasing  action  of  the  lungs,  by  that 
wondrous  and  continuously-acting  hydraulic  mechanism, 
the  heart,  or  by  the  daily  introduction  of  food  into  his 
stomach.  In  the  one  case  his  curiosity  prompts  him  to 
investigation ;  while  in  the  other,  though  constantly  placed 
in  a  position  to  observe  and  investigate,  he  yet  deliberately 
shuts  his  eyes,  and  passes  through  life  knowing  less  of 
himself  than  of  any  thing  else.  Why  is  this  the  caae  V  If 
I  were  to  account  for  it,  I  should  say,  that  popular  opinion 
has  long  since  decided  that  this  knowledge  is  private  prop- 
H^^Lbelonging  exclusively  to  physicians,  and  in  which  the 
P^Hk  have  no  interest,  as  they  pay  a  class  of  men  to 
investigate  such  matters,  and  give  to  them  the  conclusions 
drevm  from  such  investigation,  in  the  shape  of  medicine^ 
whenever  called  upon. 

ShotUd  this  state  of  things  continxu  f  I  believe  that  a 
knowledge  of  Physiology,  Anatomy,  and  Hygiene,  is  just 
as  important  as  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  geography, 
histon,',  etc.,  and  that  it  should  form  a  part  of  common- 
school  education.  The  time  is  coming,  and  even  now  some 
progress  is  made  toward  it,  when  works  on  these  subjects, 
written  in  plain  language,  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
every  school-child.  The  objection  to  this  is,  that  these 
subjects  are  dry,  and  can  not  interest  the  young,  or  even 
any  one,  except  the  physician.  This  is  not  the  case. 
There  is  nothing  as  interesting  as  the  study  of  the  human 
body,  merely  as  a  piece  of  complicated  but  masterly  work- 
manship ;  and  how  much  is  this  interest  increased  when 
we  consider  it  as  the  dwelling  of  an  intelligent  soul,  which, 
but  for  this  body,  would  be  cut  off  from  all  intercourse 
with  things  of  earth. 

Man  is  composed  of  six  varieties  of  material,  which, 
variously  combined,  form  the  most  complex  structures  of 
the  body,  and  are  adapted  to  the  various  functions  of  life 
These  are  bone,  cartilage,  fibrous  tissue,  muscular  taasue, 
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nerve  tissue,  aud  adipose  tissue  or  fat.  These  are  contin- 
ually wearing  out  and  being  replaced,  so  that  the  man  of 
to-day  has  in  all  probability  no  single  atom  of  matter  that 
was  in  his  body  twenty  years  ago ;  in  fact,  our  best  observers 
conclude  that  man  is  renewed  about  every  four  months. 
This  renewal  is  a  necessity  of  his  existence,  as  these  vari- 
ous mateiials  possess  but  a  limited  vitality,  in  other  woi-ds, 
retain  their  form  for  but  a  limited  period,  when,  unless  the 
body  dies  or  loses  its  properties  it  must  be  renewed.  This 
renewal  takes  place,  as  will  hereafter  be  described,  by  the 
continued  digest'ion  and  appropriation  of  the  food  ve  dn  ly 
consume. 
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BOXE. 

The  bones  form  the  frame-work  of  the  body,  aud  give 
shape  and  support  to  its  varions  parts,  and  furnish  a  mech- 
anism, which,  wheTi  acted  upon  l)y  the  muscles,  give  loco- 
motion and  the  various  actions  necessary  to  our  support 
and  well-being.  The  bones  of  the  body  are  246  in  num- 
ber, divided  into  loru/^  fat,  antl  irrrgular,  which,  when 
placed  together  in  their  natural  order  form  a  skeleton.  The 
skeleton  (see  Fig.  1,)  is  divided  by  auatoraists  into  head, 
trunk,  and  extremities,  the  head  being  divided  into  two 
parts,  cranium  and  face,  the  extremit&s  into  upper  aud 
lower. 

The  cranium  consists  of  8  fiat  bones  joined  together, 
which  fomi  an  oval  cavity  for  the  brain.  The  bones  of 
the  face  are  14  in  number,  mostly  small,  and  form  the 
walls  of  the  orbits,  nose,  and  mouth  ;  in  addition,  the  32  teeth 
are  enumerated  as  bones,  and  there  are  3  small  bones  in 
each  ear. 

The  trunk  is  composed,  first,  of  a  column  of  irregular 
bones  called  the  spine  or  back-bone,  26  in  number,  the  24 
Buperior  being  called  true  vertebi-se,  and  the  last  two  false 
vertebrae.  The  true  vertebi-se  are  divided  into  three 
varieties,  according  to  their  situation:  7  cervical,  in  the 
neck;  12  dorsal,  that  ^ve  attachment  to  the  ribs;  and  5 
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THE    SKELETON. 

of  246  bonts  :  60  in  the  bead  ;  52  in  the  trunk  ,  64  in  the  upper 
;  63  in  the  lnwer  eztremilio,  sud  U  srsuinioid  boDW. 
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lumbar,  in  the  loins.  Arising  from  the  dorsal  vertebrae  are  I 
12  bones  on  each  side  called  ribs,  which  pass  downward 
and  forwaixi  to  be  attached  by  cartilages  to  one  bone  in 
front — the  sternum  or  breastbone.  At  the  upper  part  ot 
the  neck  below  the  lower  jaw  is  one  bone,  the  hyoid,  form- 
ing half  an  arch,  supporting  the  air-tube.  In  all,  the 
trunk  has  51  bones;  26  of  which  form  a  column  which 
supports  the  head  and  upper  extremities,  and  25  fonii  a 
bony  cavity  to  contain  the  lungs  and  heart. 

The  upper  extremities  have  32  bones  each,  divided  Into 
a  shoulder,  2  bones ;  arm,  1 ;  forearm,  2 ;  wrist,  8 ;  and 
hand,  19.  The  lower  extremities  have  31  bones  each, 
divided  into  hip,  1 ;  thigh,  1 ;  leg,  3 ;  and  ankle  and  foot, 
26.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  in  the  body  eight 
small  bones,  called  sesamoid. 

Long  bones  are  found  in  the  upper  and  lower  limbs, 
and  consist  of  a  shaft  of  dense  hard  bone,  and  extremi- 
ties of  spongy  bone ;  the  shaft  being  smaller  in  circnm- 
ferance  than  the  extremities,  and  containing  a  central 
cavity.  The  ends  of  long  bones  are  covered  with  articu- 
lar cartilage,  which  gives  them  a  smooth,  glistening  sur- 
face, preventing  friction  where  they  play  one  upon 
another.  A  long  bone  is  usually  broken  in  its  shaft,  not 
because  it  is  weaker  there,  but  because  it  is  not  so  well 
supported  by  fibrous  tissue.  Flat  bones  are  found  enclos- 
ing cavities,  and  are  composed  of  an  outer  covering  of 
dense  bone,  and  an  internal  spongy  portion.  Irregular 
bones  are  foimd  where  great  strength  is  required  with  but 
little  motion,  and  have  an  external  investment  of  compact 
bone,  while  their  center  is  spongy. 

All  bones  have  an  external  investment  of  fibrous  tissue, 
forming  a  membrane  called  the  periosteum,  which  is,  to 
some  extent,  the  source  of  growth  and  repair,  as  lote 
investigations  have  proven  that  a  bone  may  be  repro- 
duced if  the  periosteum  is  left  entire.  This  membrane 
is  liable  to  inflammation,  the  pain  being  very  sever*. 
and  in  some  cases,  as  in  sj-philis,  an  irritation  is  produc^:d 
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which  cauaes  an  increased  deposit  of  bone,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  an  ezcreeoence  termed  a  node.  Bones  receive  a 
conaiderable  enpply  of  blood,  though  the  vessels  are  all 
muD;  hence  there  is  never  much  bleeding.  Their  nervous 
npply  is  limited;  so  that  it  is  a  very  great  mistake  to 
nppose  that  cutting  a  bone  will  give  rise  to  much  pain. 

jLBTICULA  TIONS-JOnrTS. 

When  two  bones  come  together,  there  is  said  to  be  an 
vtiadation ;  and  these  are  divided  into  two  kinds — immov- 
able and  movable.  In  an  immovable  joint,  the  bones 
come  directly  together,  and,  in  some  cases,  are  adherent, 
as  in  the  bones  of  the  sculL  The  movable  may  be  divided 
into  two  kinds,  in  the  one  of  which  the  bones  are  united 
by  an  elastic  tissue,  passing  from  end  to  end ;  in  the  other 
the  bones  move  one  upon  another,  the  surfaces  coming  in 
contact  hemg  free.  In  the  last  variety,  the  free  extremi- 
ties or  surfruses  of  the  bones  are  covered  with  cartUage,  and 
this  again  by  a  delicate,  smooth  membrane  (synovial  mem- 
brane), extending  from  one  bone  to  the  other,  which 
secretes  the  synovia  or  joint-water,  for  the  lubrication  of 
the  opposing  surfaces.  The  bones  ai-e  tied  together  by 
fibrous  bands  called  ligaments,  which  pass  from  one  to  the 
other  iu  such  situations  as  to  permit  of  the  necessary 
degree  of  movement. 

CABTILAGJi. 

Cartilage  (popularly  called  gristle),  is  found  where  a 
considerable  degree  of  strength  is  required,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary that  a  part  shall  maintain  a  permanent  form,  and 
still  possess  a  certain  degree  of  elasticity.  We  thus  find 
it  situated  between  the  bones  of  the  spinal  column,  and 
so  arranged  as  to  form  a  cushion  for  tliem,  and  thus  prevent 
those  numerous  jars  to  the  body  which  would  prove  so 
annoying  and  injurious.  Again,  it  forms  the  connecting 
medium  between  bones,  and  permits  a  limited  motion,  as 
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in  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs;  and  lastly,  it  forms  the 
frame-work  of  an  organ,  as  in  the  larynx,  or  organ  of 
voice — no  other  material  possessing  the  necessary  elas- 
ticity with  permanence  of  form.  I  might  have  stated, 
that  all  the  bones  are  first  represented  by  cartilage,  tie 
bony  material  being  deposited  in  it,  and  finally  in  the  adult 
taking  its  place. 

FIBROUS  TISSUE. 

Fibrous  tissue  is  that  dense,  white,  and  tenacious  mate- 
rial that  forms  so  considerable  a  part  of  the  body.  It  is 
placed  wherever  strength  is  required,  as  at  the  joints 
uniting  the  boues,  forming  the  investment  or  attachment 
of  muscles — tendons.  As  a  connecting  medium,  uniting 
together  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  in  each  organ  form- 
mg,  so  to  speak,  the  basket  in  which  other  parts  are 
placed,  or  threads  with  which  they  are  bound  together. 
It  is  a  component  of  almost  every  organ  and  tissue,  fur- 
niahing  strength  and  a  bond  of  union.  A  variety  termed 
r/eUoto  fibrous  tissue,  possesses  elasticity,  and  is  found  in 
the  skin,  forming  some  ligaments,  and  in  the  blood- 
vessels. 


MUSCULAR  TISSUE. 


Muscles  are  divided  into  two  kinds — the  muscles  of 
animal  life,  or  voluntary,  and  the  muscles  of  organic  life, 
or  involuntary.  The  first  forms  the  large,  reddish  masses 
surrounding  and  situate  on  the  bones ;  the  second  is  white, 
and  is  found  within  tbe  body  as  a  component  of  some  of 
tho  viscera,  especially  forming  one  of  the  coats  of  the 
entire  alimentary  canal,  and  of  the  bladder  and  womb 
and  probably  of  the  arteries.  If  a  muscle,  or  the  lean  of 
meat,  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  to  be  composed  of 
flben,  which  pass  like  threads  from  end  to  end,  and  if  a 
mii^fying  glass  be  used,  theee  will  be  seen  to  be  bundles 
of  atiU  amaller  fibers — the  ultimate  fibril  being  not  more 
than  lit  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter.    It  is  a  compound 
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This  will  be  spoken  of  more  fully  when  describing  the 
nervous  system. 

ADIPOSE  TISSUE— FAT. 

Varying  in  quantity,  we  find  adepa,  or  fat,  in  all  parts  of 
the  body.  In  some  persons  it  fills  all  inequalities,  and 
forms  a  more  or  less  thick  layer  under  the  skin,  over  the 
priucipal  parts  of  the  body.  The  fat  is  contained  in  an 
envelop  of  fibrous  tissue,  and  this  again  in  a  net-work  of 
the  same ;  and  the  same  fibrous  arrangement  that  in  one 
simply  connects  the  skin  to  parts  beneath,  or  one  organ 
to  another,  will  in  another  be  so  loaded  with  fat  as  to  be 
an  inch  or  more  in  thickness.  Fat  is  combustible,  and 
furnishes  the  larger  portion  of  animal  heat,  so  that  tliese 
deposits  of  fat  may  be  considered  the  storehouses  of  fuel 
for  the  body.  In  diseases  in  which  the  appetite  and 
digestion  is  much  impau-ed,  these  deposits  are  drawn  upon  ; 
hence  the  great  loss  of  substance. 

COMPOSITE  STBUCTUItES. 

The  tissues  above  named  are  united  in  varying  propor- 
tions to  form  complex  structures  or  organs,  having  a 
specific  tunction  or  action.  Thus  the  skin,  which  forms 
the  exterior  covering,  has,  first,  a  dessicated,  scaly  invest- 
ment, and  is  next  composed  of  whit*  fibrous  tissue,  yellow 
and  red  elastic  tissues,  blood-vessels,  nerves,  sweat  glands, 
sebaceous  glands,  etc.  The  internal  lining  of  the  body, 
or  mucous  membrane,  is  similar  to  it ;  while,  if  we  exam- 
ine some  of  the  larger  organs,  as  the  liver,  we  will  find 
the  same  tissues  an-anged  in  a  still  diliereut  manner. 
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If  we  examine  the  ultimate  elements  of  the  body,  we 
will  find  that  it  is  composed  of  oxygeti,  hydrogen,  carltut, 
and  ititrogeu — four  gaaee — witb  the  addition  of  a  variable 
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amooDt  of  lime,  potash,  phospliorus,  sulphur,  etc.  The 
principal  part  of  the  tissues  is  fomied  of  varying  propor- 
tions of  the  four  elements  firet  named,  which  is  called  a 
protein  compound.  Such  a  combination  we  find  in  eggs, 
milk,  flesh,  bread,  etc.,  which  fiimish  this  material  to  the 
body.  The  first  three  of  these,  oxygen,  hydrogen  and 
carbon,  are  the  elements  of  fat,  starch,  sugar,  alcohol,  etc., 
and  are  the  he*t  producers,  or  fuel.  These  elements,  sep- 
arately or  in  varying  combination,  form  the  principal  part 
of  the  globe  we  inhabit — water  being  foimed  of  a  union 
of  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen,  while 
the  air  we  breathe  is  formed  of  an  admixture  of  four  parts 
of  nitrogen,  and  one  of  oxygen.  These  materials  are 
very  plastic,  and  are  molded  into  many  varying  forms  by 
the  vital  force,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see. 

Our  food  contains  all  the  elements  of  our  bodies,  in  such 
a  state  that  the  process  of  digestion  fits  it  for  appropria- 
tion by  the  various  tissues.  Some  single  articles  of  food 
contain  all  that  ia  requisite,  aa  flesh,  milk,  eggs,  bread,  etc., 
whikt  others  contain  but  a  part,  and  though  they  will  sup- 
port life  for  a  while,  at  last  the  body  yields  from  a  want  of 
■ume  material  tliey  do  not  contain. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  BODY. 

Having  thus  glanced  at  the  material  of  which  our  bodies 
oonaut,  we  now  wish  to  leain  the  processes  by  whicli  a 
living  being  is  developed  from  them.  With  man,  as  with 
the  plant,  there  must  first  be  a  seed  or  germ.  This  isftir- 
oished  by  the  female  paieut,  and  is  called  the  human  egg. 
It  ifl  very  minute,  but  perfect  in  all  its  parte,  and  resembles 
very  closely  the  eggs  of  oviparous  animals.  For  the  de- 
velopment ot  this  it  is  necessary  that  a  principle  of  vitality 
shall  be  imparted  to  it  by  the  male  parent,  which  is  aLsu 
the  case  with  the  eggs  of  oviparous  animals,  and  aUo 
with  many  plants.  (For  fuither  description  see  Vol.  2.) 
Ill  the  egg  thus  \atalized  a  process  of  growth  commences, 
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its  elements  being  formed  into  minute  celU,  which  arraugel 
themselves  to  form  a  membrane,  and  this  again  separates] 
into  different  parts,  for  the  production  of  bone,  nervous] 
system,  heart,  arteries   and   veins,  alimeutaiy  canal,  skin,] 
etc.    The  egg  contains  all  the  elements  of  growth  within] 
itself,  and  in  the  human  being,  when  these  are  exhausted] 
it  has  formed  an  attachment  to  the  mother,  and  derives  a] 
further  supply  of  nutritious  material  from  her  blood.     We 
may  take  the  egg  of  the  common   fowl  as  an  exaniple  of 
this   process.     K  vivified  by  the  male  bird,  and  placed  in  I 
a   situation  where  it  will  receive  a  continuous  supply  of  J 
heat,  we   will  find  in  a  short  time  its  character  is  entirely  ] 
changed.     A  germinal  membrane  is  formed,  the  heart  and 
blood-vessels   are  developed,  an   intestinal   canal,   lungs, 
bones,  nervous  systflm,  and  lastly,  skin,  feathere,  etc.,  so  i 
that  in  the  course  of  twenty-one  days  a  chick,  perfect  in 
all  its  parts,  has  been  developed  from  the  contents  of  the 
egg.     A  casual  observer  would  have  seen  nothing  in  it  re- 1 
sembling  bone,  or  feathers,  or  even  flesh ;  but  they  were  all 
there  in  a  fluid  form.     Neither  would  he  supj^ose  that  in 
our  food  were  the  elements  of  blood,  bone,  nerve-tissue, 
muscle,  and  even  the  hair  and  nails. 

la  tlie  human  egg,  the  process  of  development  goes  on 
in  the  material  contained  within  it  up  to  about  tie  fifth 
week,  when  the  heart  and  vessels  having  been  developed, 
it  forms  an  attachment  to  the  mother,  and  henceforth  re- 
ceives its  supply  of  material  from  her  blood.  It  contains 
all  the  elements  of  the  body,  in  such  form  as  to  be  readily 
appropriated  by  the  child,  which,  when  bom,  is  complete 
in  all  its  parts. 


FOOD. 

Food  may  be  described  as  anything  that  can  be  appro- 
priated by  the  body  for  the  growth  and  repair  of  its  vari- 
ous parts,  or  for  the  production  of  heat.  It  may  be  prop- 
erly divided  into  two  kinds,  one  nutritive  or  plastic  which 
contains  nitrogen,  and  can  be   converted  io^ 


liake  into  the  rise  i-Trr  :  -_-  :■  117  zitt  icit-  .vastia*  so 
litragen.  und  is  sii:!; ..-  •■  —  Maciut  z:^'s-r:i..  xlr**»  rv^ 
narks,  "That  an  ■kl-.t.-  L—^..-i.  ;:  r.-.o*  :Lir  :rs.*sW>r»i- 
iagto their  •iesiirirl; i..  i*  iir.-i-L  zr:zL  rji-ii-r  .rjr-V.*;  vr 
iD  (wn?ist  either  ■::  i~:::-i.  cr  Tcj^etiC.-;  si'rijcar.v.vsv  No 
abtance "'an  otfer  -urni::eis:.  evcn  trrui:^  ::  cv^nraiu  ai! 
ihreiementa  of  organic  bciiies,  unless  ::  have  ill  tho  f.*tu- 
ni  peculiarities  of  organic  compositioi:,  ar.vi  ».viitain  iiK\>i"- 
porated  with  its  other  elements,  some  of  th^\w  tlorivini 
from  the  mineral  kingdom,  which,  as  iui'itifnuU  f{(-mfut.i, 
iR  found  in  the  organized  tissues :  such  as  sulphur,  intii, 
Bme.  magnesia,  etc. 

"Man  is  supported  as  well  by  food  coiiRtitiit4?d  wholly  of 
uimal  substances,  as  by  that  which  is  fonued   <.'iitir«ly  of 
vegetable  matters;  and  the  structure  of  hJH  tir«;tJj,  un  wdl 
« experience,  seems  to  point  cut  that  ii«r  it  d<5irti/i*s«J  for  a 
mixed  kind  of  aliment.     Ir.  '.}-i  'Sbhh  'A  'jfc-r. ivvrvur  »uu;- 
makthe  food  upon  which  ''z.'.y  *;..»•".  ■--.•UMfi". .ijf  w  ••  iVA* 
«f  the  flesh  and  blood  of  r '1'- r  •  i.'-.:i;;i.'»    ;<  •    ■•!  ;  ',  >ir-*'!i» 
»I1  the  elements  of  which  *i-  •     v-   •  .  •  <c  .i-/'    "ityi-*   «!•« 
Oj:  ij'f'-:ecl.  but  contaii.-  ''.-"." 
arije  f":'i-m.«.     T1k-iv'I"  r-^.      "  - 
in  "he  [TC-paration  or'  ''.'.-  ■ 
the  body,  than  thar    :*  -..  -     - 

•Jit"  the  blood  in  a  o :  -  1  - 

But  in  the  case  of  i.-.-  - 

fively  upon  veg''?*^.'  -  •     -■        - 

TO'iId  l>e  greatrr  ..~. 

a"imilati(m   wiv.  -   - 

ordinary  ar^^^•r-    "  "  - .  - 

io.'ii.  in  v>iVl\\".~.-' 

•^Lichcoiistiti'-i  V.- 

f;..il.     Albi::::r-.    .- 

c«^:»rly  all   ver-- .    — 

in  comandov-"   —  ■ 

is  identicid  ir.  :•  -     - 

Darned  vegetab .-.-.- 
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which  is  obtained  esjiecially  tVoni  pea«,  beans,  and  othei 
seeda  of  leguminous  plants,  and  from  the  potato,  ia  iden- 
tical with  the  casein  of  milk.  All  these  vegetable  sub- 
stances are,  equally  with  the  corresponding  animal  princi- 
ples, and  in  the  same  manner,  capable  of  conversion  mto 
blood  and  tissues." 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  amount  of  food  required 
by  a  man  in  ordinai-y  pui-suits,  as  it  varies  greatly  as 
regards  the  kind  and  qiiaUty,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
the  iuibits  of  the  individual.  It  is  probable  that  a  healthy 
man,  taking  exerci«'  in  the  open  air,  will  require  some- 
thing near  the  following  amount: 

Meat,  -        -        -        16  ounces. 

Bread,  -        -        -        19      " 

Butter  or  fat,       -        -  3i     " 

Water,         -        -        -        "23  fluid  ounces,  or  8J  pints. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  Carpenter's  Phys- 
iology, shows  the  relative  value  of  different  articles  of 
food,  human  milk  being  the  standard  of  comparison,  and 
rated  100. 
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Rice, 

81 

Oats,     - 

138 

Potatoes, 

84 

W  hite  bread. 

142 

Turnips, 

-         lOG 

Brown  bread. 

166 

Rye,        -        - 

-       106 

Peas,     - 

239 

Corn, 

100—126 

Lentils, 

276 

Barley,   - 

-       125 

Beans,  - 

320 

AXIMAI.. 

Human  milk, 

100 

Fish,  from 

776  to  954 

Cow's  milk,   - 

237 

Pigeon,  boiled, 

827 

Oyster, 

305 

Lamb, 

833 

Eggs,     - 

305 

Mutton,  boiled, 

852 

Cheese, 

331_347 

Veal, 

911 

Pork  ham,  boiled 

807 

Beef, 

981 

Such  a  table  nmst    not  be   supposed  to  indicate   the 
fltness  of  different  articles  for  food,  though   correct  aa 
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the  proportiouatc  amount  of  material  capable  of 
I  forming  tissue.  For  an  article  that  contains  a  small  por- 
Ition,  mav  be  so  much  easier  of  digestion,  that  it  would  he 
[preferable.  Some  of  those  articles  of  food,  also,  which 
IcoQtain  a  small  proportion  of  tissue-making  material,  are 
[rich  iu  material  for  the  production  of  heat. 

Carpenter  remarks,  "  that  the  most  economical  diet  will 
[be  that  in  which  there  is  the  most  perfect  apportionment 
Df  each  class  of  constituents  to  the  wants  of  the  system; 
'  and  these  will  vary  with  the  amount  of  muscular  exertion 
_put  forth,  and  the  lowering  of  the  external  temperature, 
ins,  for  a  man  of  ordinary  habits,  and  living  under  a 
Fmedium  temperature,  a  diet  composed   of  animal  flesh 
^alone  is  the  least  economical  that  can  be  conceived;  for, 
dnoe  tlie  greatest  demand  for  food  in  his  system  is  created 
by  the  necessity  for  a  supply  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  to 
3port  his  respiration,  this  want  may  be  most  advan- 
>usly  fulfilled  by  the  employment  of  a  certain  quan- 
ty  of  non-azotized  food,  in  which  these  ingredientg  pre- 
lorninate.    Thus  it  has  been  calculated,  that,  since  fifteen 
>ands  of  flesh  contain  no  more  carbon  than  four  pounds 
starch,  a  savage  with  one  carcass  and  an  equal  weight 
jf  start-h,  could  support  life  for  the  same  length  of  time, 
[during  which  another,  restricted  to  animal  food,  would 
'•jaire  five  such  carcasses,  in  order  to  procure  the  carbon 
for  respiration.    Ilence   we  see  the  immense 
^e,  as  to  economy  of  food,  which  a  fixed  agricul- 
tural population  poaseafles  over  those  wandering  tribes  of 
banters,  which  still  people  a  large  part  of  the  old  and 
^iiew  continents." 

HUNOEB. 

every  living  organism  there  is  an  incessant  and  re- 
ciprocal activity  of  waste  &uA  repair.  The  living  fabric  in 
the  very  actions  which  constitute  its  life,  is  momently 
pelding  upiti?  i)article8  to  destruction,  like  the  coal  which 

led  in  the  ftirnace ;  so  much  coal  to  so  much  heat 
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SO  much  waste  of  tissue  to  so  much  vital  activity.  Yon 
can  not  wink  your  eye,  move  your  finger,  or  think  a 
thought,  but  some  minute  particle  of  your  substance  must 
be  sacrificed  in  doing  so.  Unless  the  coal  which  is  burn- 
ing be  from  time  to  time  replaced,  the  fire  soon  smoulders 
and  finally  goes  out ;  unless  the  substance  of  your  body, 
which  is  wasting,  be  from  time  to  time  iiimished  with 
fresh  food,  life  flickers,  and  at  length  becomes  extinct. 
Hunger  is  the  instinct  which  teaches  us  to  replenish  the 
empty  furnace.  But  although  the  want  of  food,  neces- 
sary to  repair  the  waste  of  life,  is  the  primary  cause  of 
hunger,  it  does  not,  as  is  often  erroneously  stated,  in  itself 
constitute  hunger.  The  absence  of  necessary  food  causes 
the  sensation,  but  it  is  not  itself  the  sensation.  Food  may 
be  absent  without  any  sensation,  such  as  we  express  by 
the  word  hunger,  being  felt;  as  in  the  case  of  insane 
people,  who  frequently  subject  themselves  to  prolonged 
abstinence  from  food,  without  any  hungry  cravings ;  and, 
in  a  lesser  degree,  it  is  familiar  to  us  all  how  any  violent 
emotion  of  grief  or  joy  will  conij>letely  destroy,  not  only 
the  sense  of  h\niger,  but  our  possibility  of  even  swallow- 
ing the  food  which  an  hour  before  was  craviugly  desired. 
Further,  it  is  known  that  the  feeling  of  hunger  may  be 
allayed  by  opium,  tobacco,  or  even  by  inorganic  sub- 
stances introduced  into  the  stomach,  although  none  of 
these  can  supply  the  deficiency  of  food.  Want  of  food 
is,  therefore,  the  primar}',  but  not  the  pro.ximate,  cause  of 
hunger.  I  am  using  the  word  hunger  in  its  proper  sense 
here,  as  indicating  that  specific  sensation  which  impels  ua 
to  eat ;  when  the  subject  has  been  more  fully  imfolded, 
the  reader  will  see  how  far  this  popular  sense  of  the  woj-d 
is  applicable  to  all  the  phenomena. 

Wf.  can  now  understand  why  hunger  should  recur  peri- 
odically, and  with  a  frequency  in  proportion  to  the  demands 
of  nutrition.  Young  animals  demand  food  more  fre- 
quently than  the  adult ;  binls  and  mammalia  more  fre- 
quently than  rejitiles  and   fishes.     A  lethargic  boa-con- 
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ictor  will  only  feed  about  once  a  month;  a  lively  labbit 

renty  times  a  day.     Temperature  has  also  ita  influence 

an  the  frequency  of  the  recurrence  :  cold  excites  the  appe- 

^te  of  warm-blooded  animalfl,  but  diminishes  that  of  the 

}ld-blooded,  the  majority  of  w^hich  cease  to  take  any 

at  the  temperature  of  freezing.     Those  warm-bloodud 

limals  which  present  the  curious  phenomenon  of  "  winter 

leep,"  reeemble  the  cold-blooded  animals  in  this  resjiect ; 

luring  hybernation  they  need  no  food,  because  almost  ail 

ie  vita]  actions  are  suspended.    It  is  found  that,  at  this 

tmperature   of   freezing,   even   digestion    is  suspended. 

lunter  fed  lizards  at  the  commencement  of  winter,  and 

time  to  time  opened  them,  without  perceiving  any 

ttions  of  digestion  having  gone  on  ;  and  when  spring 

Btumed.  those  lizanls  which  were  still  living,  vomited  the 

ich  they  had  retained  undigested  in  their  stomachs 

le  whole  winter.* 

Beside  the  usual  condition  of  i«cun'ing  appetite,  there 

are  eome  unusual  conditions,  depending  on  peculiarities 

in  the  individual,  or  on  certain  states  of  the  organism. 

Thus,  during  convalescence  after  some  maladies,  especially 

evers,   the  appetite   is  almost  incessant;  and   Admiral 

Jyron  relates  that,  after  suffering  from  a  month's  starva- 

ion  during  a  shipwreck,  ho  and  his  companion,  when  on  ■ 

>re,  were  not  content  with  gorging  themselves  while  at 

but  filled  their  pocketfl,  that  they  might  eat  during 

intervals   of  meals.     In   certain   diseases  there  is   a 

craving  for  food  which  no  supplies  allay ;  but  of  this  we 

seed  not  speak  liere. 

The  animal  body  is  often  compared  with  a  steam- 
eogine,  of  which  the  food  is  the  fuel  in  the  furnace,  ftir- 
nifibing  the  motor  power.  As  an  illustration,  this  may 
be  ftcoeptable  enough,  but,  like  many  other  illustrations. 
it  is  often  accepted  as  if  it  were  a  real  analogj',  a  ti-ue 
expreasiou  of  the  facts.     As  an  analogy,  its  fsdlurc  is  cou- 
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spicuous.  No  engine  bums  its  own  substance  as  fuel :  its 
motor  power  is  all  derived  from  the  coke  which  is  burning 
iu  the  furnace,  and  is  in  direct  constant  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  coke  consumed;  when  the  coke  is  exhausted, 
tlie  engine  stops.  But  every  organism  consumes  its  own 
body:  it  does  not  burn  food,  but  tissue.  The  fer\id 
wheels  of  life  were  made  out  of  food,  and  in  their  action 
motor  power  is  evolved.  The  diiference  between  the 
orijanism  and  the  mechanism  is  this :  the  production  of 
beat  in  the  organism  is  not  the  cause  of  its  activity,  but 
the  result  of  it;  whereas,  in  the  mechanism,  the  activity 
originates  in  and  is  siistained  bj'  the  heat.  Remove  the 
coals  which  generate  the  steam,  and  you  immediately 
arrest  the  action  of  the  mechanism ;  but  long  after  all  the 
food  has  disappeared,  and  become  transformed  into  the 
solids  and  liquids  of  the  living  fabric,  the  organism  con- 
tinues to  manifest  ail  the  powers  which  it  manifested 
before.  There  is,  of  course,  a  limit  to  this  contintiance, 
inasmuch  as  vital  activity  is  dependent  on  the  destruction 
of  tissue.  The  man  who  takes  uo  food,  lives  like  a  spend- 
thrift on  his  capital,  and  can  not  sui-vive  his  cai)ital.  lie 
is  observed  to  get  thin,  pule,  and  feeble,  because  he  is 
spending  without  rejilenisbing  his  cotfei's;  he  is  gradually 
impoverishing  hinis*elf  because  life  is  waste ;  for  life  moves 
along  the  stepping-stones  of  change,  and  change  is  death. 


ORGAXS  OF  DIGESTIOJf. 

The  process  by  which  food  is  prepared  for  the  uses  of 
the  body,  is  a  most  interesting  and  important  study, 
though  much  simpler  than  would  be  supposed.  Our  food 
contains  all  the  elements  of  the  tissues,  but  in  such  form 
that  they  can  not  appropriate  it.  Therefore  the  necessity 
of  a  series  of  organs  for  its  minute  comminution  and 
change  from  a  solid  or  semi-solid  form  to  a  fluid. 

The  mouth,  the  first  part  of  this  apparatus,  is  furnished 
with  teeth,  firmly  inserted  in  the  upper  and  lower  jaw, 
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the  latter  oeing  moved  by  strong  muscles ;  the  arrange* 
ment  of  the  muscles  of  the  lips,  cheeks  and  tongiie  being 

ch  as  to  keep  the  food  between  the  teeth  during  mastica- 

)Q.  As  the  principal  articles  of  food  are  more  easily  com- 
minuted by  the  addition  of  fluid,  certain  glandular  organs 
are  associated  \Tith  the  mouth  to  furnish  it.  These  are  on 
each  side,  one  between  the  lower  jaw  and  the  ear,  one 
beneath  the  angle  of  this  bone,  and  one  beneath  the  tongue. 

Food  taken  into  the  mouth  is  carried  under  the  teeth, 
and  the  process  of  trituration  begun ;  this  excites  the  sali- 
vary glands,  and  saliva  is  poured  out  in  quantity  sufficient 
form  the  food  into  a  semi-fluid  mass.  When  thus 
divided,  it  is  carried  on  to  the  tongue,  which  being  drawn 
backward,  carries  the  food  into  the  throat,  from  whence 
it  passes  through  the  ossophagus,  or  gullet,  to  the  stomach. 
This  process  is  usually  regarded  as  a  very  unimportant 
one,  and  the  demands  of  the  system  for  a  proper  prepara- 
tion of  the  food  entirely  overlooked.  As  a  nation,  we 
are  guilty  of  bolting  our  food  without  mastication,  and  of 
wasting  the  saliva  by  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco ; 
hence  we  are  a  nation  of  dyspeptics.  Many  a  man  and 
woman  suflers  from  indigestion,  and  all  its  consequences — 
broken  down  health — who  may  attribute  all  their  suffer- 
ings to  not  taking  suffieieut  time  to  masticate  their  food ; 
and  others  sufter  the  same  consequences  by  wasting  the 
saliva  in  the  use  of  tobacco.  Numerous  cases  in  my 
experience  have  been  relieved  by  such  change  of  habits 
as  would  permit  the  normal  performance  of  the  fimctiona 
of  mastication  and  insalivation. 

The  saliva  consists  principally  of  water,  holding  in  solu- 
tion a  small  amount  of  alkaline  matter,  and  a  peculiar 
principle  termed  ptyaline,  which  commences  a  process  of 
change  in  the  food,  changing  its  starch  into  sugar.  The 
amount  of  saliva  usually  secreted  in  twenty-four  hours,  is 
fi-om  ten  to  twenty  ounces. 

Thb  Stomach. — The  stomach  is  a  large,  hollow  sac, 
sitoated  immediately  below  the  septum  dividing  the  ctiest 
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Fig.  2. 


DIOESTIVB   APPARATUS. 

1,  Mouth.    2,  (Es(i|>liii|ru9.    3,  St»m»ch.    4,  Lnri;e  Intestine.    5,  Small 
Intestine.     6,  Kfcimn.    7,  f^nll  Blnil.Ior  Hml  ."itunlioii  of  tli<>  r.ivt-r 
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from  the  abdomen,  ita  largest  portion  being  in  the  left 
ode  and  extending  across  the  body  to  the  right.  Its  walk 
are  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  composed  of 
three  layers,  a  serous,  muscular  and  mucous,  the  last 
containing  numerous  minute  glands  which  secrete  the 
gaatric  fluid.  Its  muscular  coat  is  strong,  and  during  the 
process  of  digestion  keeps  the  mass  of  food  in  constant 
motion. 

Food  taken  into  the  stomach  during  a  meal,  usually 
contains  a  lai^  amount  of  fluid,  which  must  be  removed 
by  the  veins  before  digestion  commences.  Hence,  in  some 
caaea,  indigestion  is  remedied  by  abstaining  from  fluids 
during  a  meal,  so  that  the  process  of  digestion  will 
commence  immediately.  When  the  fluids  are  thus 
absorbed,  the  gastric  juice  is  poured  out,  and  comes  in 
contact  with  the  surface  of  the  mass,  which  being  kept  in 
constant  motion  by  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach,  is 
rapidly  dissolved.  The  liquid  thus  formed,  called  chyme,  is 
a  milky  fluid,  of  an  acid  reaction,  and  is  passed  through  the 
oontractod  lower  extremity  of  the  stomach  into  the  first  part 
of  the  small  intestine.  In  addition  to  tlie  water,  a  small 
portion  of  the  albumen  of  the  food  is  absorbed  by  the 
veins  of  the  stomach,  but  the  largest  proportion  has  to 
undergo  still  further  change  to  fit  it  for  the  uses  of  the 

onomy. 

Prom  two  to  six  hours  is  required  for  the  digestion  of 
a  meal  in  the  stomach,  depending  partly  on  the  character 
of  tije  food,  and  partly  on  the  condition  of  the  stomach. 

bus  we  find  cases  in  which  the  process  of  digestion  is  so 
low  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  food  putrefies,  and  is 
laa  not  only  useless,  but  in  many  cases  absolutely  inju- 
nooB.  When  a  person  is  very  much  exhausted,  food  can 
r  Dot  be  digested  rapidly ;  hence,  it  will  almost  invariubly 
prove  iiyurious,  unless  taken  in  small  quantities.  Food 
should  be  taken  sparingly  when  a  person  is  feeling  badly, 
or  when  they  have  symptoms  of  approaching  disease. 
For  the  same  raaaons,  I  have  known  cases  in  which  food, 
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taken  into  the  stomach  before  an  attack  of  sdckneea, 
remained  undigested  for  days,  being  a  source  of  continued 
irritation. 

An  individual  by  the  name  of  Alexis  St.  Martin,  from 
a  wound,  had  an  opening  into  the  stomach  from  the  sur- 
face, permitting  an  examination  of  the  process  of  diges- 
tion. Dr.  Beaumont,  who  performed  numerous  exf)eri- 
menta  with  him,  gave  the  following  as  the  time  required 
for  the  digestion  of  different  kinds  of  food  : 

KDJD  OF  FOOD. 

Pigs'  feet,           -        -         -        . 
Tripe, 

Trout  (broiled), 

Venison  steak,  ... 

Milk, 

Roasted  turkey,         ... 

Roasted  beef,    .        .        -        - 

Roasted  mutton,        ... 

Veal  (broiled), 

Salt  beef  (boiled),      - 

Roasted  pork,    -        -        -        - 

The  gastric  juice  which  accomplishes  the  transforma- 
tion of  tbod  into  chyme  is  secreted  by  numerous  minute 
glands,  situated  in  the  mucous  meiiibraiie  of  the  stomach. 
It  is  supiiosed  to  amount,  in  the  well  developed  and  liealthy 
tiiun,  to  between  sixty  and  eighty  ounces,  being  poured 
out  only  when  food  or  other  material  is  taken  into  the 
stomach.  Dr.  Beaumont  found  that  the  introduction  of 
any  material,  as  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer,  would  excite 
the  secretion,  so  that  he  was  ciiabk-d  to  collect  as  much  as 
an  ounce  at  a  time.  lie  describes  it  as  a  "  clear,  trau.sparent 
fluid,  inodorous,  a  little  saltish,  and  very  perceptibly  acid. 
Its  taste  is  similar  to  that  of  mucilaginous  water,  slightly 
acidulated  with  muriatic  acid.  It  is  readily  diffusible  in 
water,  wine,  or  s])irits ;  slightly  effervesces  with  alkalies, 
ami  is  an  effectual  solvent  of  alimentary  material.    It  pos* 
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fistuloua  openings,  completely  separating  the  stomach, 
duodenum,  and  a  short  fragment  of  the  jejunum,  from  the  ] 
intestine  below,  the  upper  portion  of  the  jejunum  being 
torn  in  two.  Not  the  least  comnumicatiou  existed  between 
the  two  portions,  and  the  contenta  of  the  stomach  and 
duodenum,  with  the  gastric,  pancreatic  and  biliarj-  secre- 
tions were  discharged  without  admixture  with  the  secre- 
tions from  the  intestine  below. 

When  admitted  to  the  hospital  the  first  effects  of  the  in- 
jury liad  passed  off,  but  the  emaciation  was  remarkable, 
80  that,  though  considerable  improvement  had  taken  place, 
she  only  weighed  68  [lounds  2  ounces  eight  weeks  after 
admi.ssion.  She  devoured  incredible  quantities  of  fo<id, 
and  for  a  length  of  time,  while  still  eating,  the  food  first 
taken  would  make  its  appearance  in  the  superior  fistula, 
and  on  being  questioned,  she  would  state  that,  though  feel- 
ing better,  her  strong  desire  for  food  was  not  satisfied.  In 
fiact,  though  her  stomach  was  filled,  she  felt  an  irresistible 
desire  for  aliments.  The  physiology  of  hunger  was  con- 
clusively shown  ill  this  case  to  be  composed  of  two  factors — 
the  one,  the  emptiness  of  tlie  stomach  and  first  passages, 
which  was  temporarily  relived  by  eating;  the  other, 
more  permanent,  caused  by  the  excess  of  waste  over 
supply. 

The  main  object,  at  first,  was  to  arrest  the  raarnsmus, 
by  furnishing  to  the  system  a  supply  of  nutritious  mate- 
rial, it  being  evident  that  no  mutter  how  much  was  taken 
into  the  stomach  the  exhaustion  still  increased.  It  was  at- 
tempted to  lead  the  contents  of  the  up{ier  portion  into  the 
lower  by  artificial  means,  but  this  failing,  after  repeated 
trials,  another  course  of  feeding  was  adopted,  with  marked 
Buooess.  "  At  first  protein  substances  were  injected  into 
the  lower  opening,  alternately  with  amylaceous,  and  subse- 
quently eggs  and  meats  were  stuffed  in  by  the  finger.  The 
r««8ult  was  most  surprising,  and  admitted  no  comparison 
with  the  previously  adopted  feeding  through  the  mouth. 
Although   there  was  not  commensurate  increase  of  the 
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left  side  to  the  lower  part  of  abdomen,  then  to  the  median 
line  where  it  becomes  the  rectum,  terminating  at  the  anus. 
It  receives  the  remains  of  the  food  and  the  intestinal  ex- 
cretions, which  are  formed  into  feces,  and  discharged  at 
regular  periods. 

The  Liver. — The  liver  is  the  largest  organ  in  the  body, 
measuring  about  twelve  inches  from  right  to  left,  from 
four  to  five  from  before  backwards,  and  weighing  about 
four  pounds.  It  is  situate  in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdo- 
men immediately  behind  the  lower  ribs,  and  in  contact 
with  the  diaphragm.  The  blood  from  which  its  secretion 
is  formed  is  venous,  and  derived  from  the  veins  of  the 
stomach  and  entire  intestinal  canal,  which,  uniting,  form 
one  large  veiu,  the  portal  vein.  This,  passing  into  the 
liver,  divides  and  sub-divides  into  minute  or  capillarj*  ves- 
sels, which  pass  to  the  lobules  of  the  liver,  which  remove 
the  elements  of  bile.  The  blood  is  then  received  into  the 
hepatic  veins,  which  convey  it  to  the  large  ascending  vein — 
vena  cava.  Unlike  all  other  secreting  organs,  the  secre- 
tion of  the  liver  is  formed  from  venous  blood,  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  vessels  is  such  that  should  this  organ 
become  torpid,  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  intestinal  canal 
will  be  obstructed.  It  is  from  this  reason  that  torpor  of 
the  liver  [irodnces  piles,  which  are  simply  enlargements  of 
the  inferior  intestinal  veins,  and  sometimes  occasions  diar- 
rhoea, though  more  frequently  constipation. 

The  bile  is  a  yellowish  or  greenish,  \nscid  fluid,  with  an 
intensely  bitter  taste,  and  peculiar  nauseous  smell.  Its 
secretion  ia  supposed  to  be  constant,  the  gall-bladder  situated 
on  the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  receiving  tlie  bile  and 
pouring  it  into  the  intestine  when  it  is  required.  The  pur- 
poses served  by  the  secretion  of  bile  are  of  two  kinds,  the 
removal  of  excrementitious  material  from  the  blood,  and  to 
aid  in  the  process  of  digestion.  The  first  purpose  is  quite 
important,  as  when  the  elements  of  bile  are  not  properly 
removed  from  the  blood,  disciise  always  occurs,  as  in  jaun- 
dice.    The  second  has  not  as  yet  been  fully  investigated, 
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gists,  proved  that  in  many  cases  thefibrine  was  not  increas- 
ed iu  these  diseases,  but  the  increase  wa«  dependent  upon 
the  abstraction  of  blood,  and  that  each  successive  bleeding, 
instead  of  Icsseiiiug,  but  increased  the  quantity.  It  was 
further  shown  that  in  coufij-med  anemia,  when  the  powers 
of  life  were  nearly  exhausted,  the  fibrine  was  in  very  large 
quantity ;  so  that  if  this  was  an  indication  for  blood- 
letting, then  it  should  be  most  certainly  adopted  in  this 
last  condition.  The  absurdity  of  blood-letting,  as  a  means 
of  treatment,  is  now  so  generally  admitted,  that  it  seems 
useless  to  advance  arguments  against  it.  With  reference 
to  the  uses  of  fibrine,  there  is  much  dispute,  some  con- 
tending that  it  is  albumen  prepared  for  the  formation  of 
tissue,  wiiile  othere  contend  that  it  is  the  elements  of  the 
worn  out  tissues. 

The  red  globulus,  as  we  have  already  seen,  form  more 
than  half  of  the  solids  of  the  blood.     They  are  circular, 
flattened  discs,  var\ing  in  diameter  from  .,,,'ou  to  ,o'o„  of 
an  inch  iu  diameter.    Examined  singly,  they  appear  col- 
orless, but  when  aggregated,  they  give  the  red  color  to 
the  blood.     They  consist  of  a  cell  wall,  and  an  internal 
substance    called    kemaiine,    containing    iron,   which    is, 
undoubtedly,   tlie  coloring  material.     These  bt>dies   are 
highly  organized,  requiring  a  considerable  time  for  tlieir 
development,  as  we  observe  in  disease,  in  cases  of  lieni- 
orrhage,  and  fi-om  blood-letting.     They  are  tlie  nontial 
stimulus  of  all  jiarts  of  the  body ;  as  when  deficient,  we 
find  imperfect  digestion,  imtrition  and  innervation.     In 
addition,  they  are  the  principal  carriers  of  oxygen  from 
the  lungs  to  all  parts  of  the  system,  and  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  back  to  the  lungs.     In  this  view  they  resemble  small 
vessels  freighted  with  life  from  the  lungs  to  the  ti&sues, 
and  carry  a  return  freight  of  death  from  the  tissues  to  the 
lungs  for  its  removal.     If  tliis  carrjing  power  was  des- 
troyed for  five  minutes,  death  would  be  inevitable    and  it 
has  been  supposed  by  some  that  some  forms  of  sudden 
death,  as  from  lightning,  r«sult  from   this.     TIio  white 
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corpuscles  are  much  less  nomerous  than  the  red,  aud  are 
sapposed  by  some  writers  to  be  embrjo  red  globules. 

The  life  of  the  blood  is  manifested  in  its  coagulation, 
uid  the  .subsequent  more  perfect  organization  which  it 
majr  attain  when  it  coagulates  among  healthy  living 
dsBoes.  Bat,  iii  a  higher  degree,  its  life  is  shown  in  ita 
derelopment  and  self-maintenance,  in  its  liability  to  dis- 
ease and  death,  and  in  the  purpose  and  relation  which 
connect  it  \vith  other  parts* 
The  formative  power  by  which  the  blood  maintains  itself, 
perbai>s,  inherent  in  it«  whole  substance,  as  we  observe 
the  glands  through  which  the  chyle  passes,  is  abund- 
8u[>plie«l  with  arterial  blood.  There  are  no  blood- 
ig  organs,  but  the  materials  of  digestion  are  formed 
to  blood  by  contact  with  the  blood  itself.  It  possesses  a 
vitfllitj-,  sufficient  for  its  formation  and  preservation, 
for  the  various  purposes  of  the  body.  Though  this  is 
the  case,  no  other  part  of  the  organism,  as  Ijiebig  well 
remark?,  can  be  compared  to  the  blood,  iu  respect  to  the 
feeble  resistance  it  offers  to  external  influences.  It  is  not 
an  organ  which  is  formed,  but  an  organ  in  the  act  oi 
formation ;  indeed,  it  is  the  sum  of  all  the  organs  which 
are  being  formed.  The  chemical  force  und  the  vital  prin- 
ciple hold  each  other  in  such  perfect  equilibrium  that 
ery  disturbance,  however  trifling,  or  fi'i>m  whatever 
it  may  proceed,  ettects  a  change  in  the  hk)od.  In 
it  possesses  so  little  permanence,  that  it  cun  not  be 
removed  from  the  body  without  inmiediately  suffering  a 
change,  and  can  not  come  in  contact  with  any  organ  in 
the  body  without  yielding  to  its  attraction. 
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The  heart  is  situated  near  the  center  of  the  chest  between 
the  lungs,  though  to  the  left  of  the  median  line ;  the  junc- 
tion of  the  fifth  rib  with  the  breast-bone,  marks  its  exact 
positioQ.    A  very  common  error,  is  to  suppose  itsituated  im- 
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mediately  below  tlie  breast-bone,  or  to  the  left  under  the 
false  ribs,  and  attribute  symptoms  to  it  which  arise  from 
derangement  of  the  stomach. 

The  heart  is  a  hollow  muscle,  divided  into  four  com- 
partmenta,  two  on  the  light  and  two  on  the  left.  side.  The 
compartments  are  called  auriclei  and  ventricles,  the  first 
Iteing  situated  above  and  having  thin  walls,  tlie  second 
below,  and  having  thick  walls.  The  circulation  of  the 
bidod  depends  upon  the  contraction  of  the  heart,  which 
acts  as  a  force  pump  to  throw  the  blood  to  all  part*  of  tlie 
system.  If  we  examine  it  carefully  we  will  see  that  all 
the  venous  blood  in  the  body  is  gathered  into  two  large 
veins,  the  ascending  and  descending  vena  cava.  These 
empty  into  the  right  auricle,  which,  contracting,  forces 
the  blood  into  the  right  ventricle,  and  its  contraction 
throws  it  into  the  pulmonary  artery  which  conveys  it  to 
all  parts  of  the  lungs.  A  very  important  change  now 
takes  place  in  the  blood,  it  gives  off  it«  carbonic  acid  gas 
and  receives  a  supply  of  oxygen,  which  changes  its  color 
from  tlie  purplisli-red  of  venous  blood,  to  the  vivid  scarlet- 
red  of  arterial  blood.  The  blood  is  received  from  the 
lungs  by  four  veins  called  jnilmonary  veins,  which  convey 
it  to  the  leftauriL-Ii-;  thi.s  coutrueting  forces  it  into  the  left 
ventricle,  which  throws  tlie  blood  through  the  aorta  into 
every  part  of  the  body.  The  different  openings  in  the 
lieart  are  closed  by  strong  nieiubranous  valves  which  pre- 
vent the  backward  passage  of  the  blood  when  the  heart 
contracts. 

The  blood  propelled  from  the  heart  is  distributed  to  the 
body  by  vessels  called  arteries,  from  the  belief  of  the 
ancients  that  they  contained  air,  being  sthvnys  found  empty. 
These  vessels  are  cylindrical  tubes  cumposed  of  three 
^.,,at*— an  external  dense  fibrous,  a  middle  clastic,  and  an 
internal  lining  membrane.  The  veins  possess  the  same 
structure,  though  their  walls  are  much  thinner,  and  they 
are  supplied  with  valves  to  prevent  a  refiux  of  blood. 
Owing   to  the  elaetidty  of  the  arteries,  their  walls  yield  at 
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Fig.  3. 


ABTEBIAL    BYBTElt. 

1.  TcDfiorkl  ArKTjr.    2.  Cnrotiil  Arury.    3,  Vertebral  Artery.    4,  Subclii 
Artery.     5,  Atvta.    ti,  Alxliiiiiiiml  A<ir(A.    7,  Iliac  Art>Ty.    8,  Aiillury 
9,    BnciiikI   Anei-y.     lU.  tudisl  ArlPTy.     1 1 .  Fenioral  Artery      13, 
r  Tibml  Art«y      13,  Pocterior  Tibinl   Artery.     U,  Peroneal  Artery. 
klU  Pedi>  Art«ry. 
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each  unpulse  of  the  heart,  and  contract  when  it  has  passed, 
hence  the  pulaation  of  all  arteries  are  sjTichronoos  wth  the 
beats  of  the  heart. 

We  wish  to  study  the  situation  of  the  principal  arteriet 
with  reference  to  injuries,  that  we  may  know  whereto 
apply  pressure  to  arrest  a  flow  of  blood.  The  large  artery 
arising  from  the  heart  is  called  the  ascendivg  aorta,  passing 
upward,  and  to  the  right  about  three  and  a  half  inches;  i 
tlieuce  curving  to  the  left  and  baclovard,  the  arch  of  tfie 
aorta,  then  downward  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
spine  to  a  point  just  posterior  to  the  umbiUicus  or  naveL 
111  this  course  it  sends  off,  first,  two  large  vessels  which  go 
to  the  right  side  of  the  head  and  right  arm,  and  next  two 
others,  which  go  to  the  left  side  of  the  head  and  left  arm. 
By  exaitiining  Fig.  3,  the  course  of  these  arteries  and  their 
distribution  may  be  readily  seen.  Passing  downward,  the 
aorta  gives  branches  Uy  the  walls  of  the  chest,  next  to  the 
diaphragm,  then  to  the  stomach,  liver,  spleen,  small  intes-  ■ 
tines,  kidneys  and  large  intestiiieH,  finally  dividing  into 
two  large  trunks  which  supply  the  organs  in  the  pelvis, 
ami  pass  down  the  lower  exti'emity. 

The  system  of  arteries  may  l>e  compared  in  its  arrange- 
ment to  the  trunk  and  branches  of  a  tree,  except  that 
very  frequent  communioatiotis  exist  between  these  branches, 
so  that  by  a  continual  sub-division  and  inosculation,  their 
distribution  conies  more  and  more  to  resemble  the  capil- 
lary net  work  in  whicli  they  terminate.  (See  Fig.  3.)  "Al- 
though the  diameters  of  the  branches,  at  each  sub-di- 
vision, together,  exceed  that  of  the  the  trunk,  yet  there  ia 
but  little  difference  in  their  respective  areas ;  what  differ- 
ence does  exist,  however,  is  usually  in  favor  of  the 
branches." 

The  minute  vessels  in  which  the  ai-teries  terminate,  are 
called  capillaries.  They  vary  considerably  in  size,  their 
average  diameter  being  about  j^'no  '^f  an  inch,  and  the 
spaces  between  them  does  not  exceed,  and  in  many  situa- 
tions is  much  less  than  the  size  of  the  vesseL     So  closely 
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we  thej  situated  that  the  finest  pointed  needle  can  not  be 
introdaced  Into  any  tissue  without  wounding  them  and 
oiiisiiig  ii  flow  of  blood.  Looking  at  it  in  this  light, 
almost  one-half  of  our  bodies  is  composed  of  blood-ves- 
aels.  It  is  from  these  minute  vessels  that  the  tissues 
derive  their  nutrient  matters,  and  when  a  vessel  carry- 
ing^ red  globules  would  interfere  with  the  ftinction  of  a 
part,  the  vessels  are  so  minute  as  only  to  carry  the  color- 
ksB  portions  of  the  blood,  as  is  the  case  in  the  transparent 
strnctures  of  the  eye. 
The  veins  receive  the  blood  from  the  capillaries,  and  con- 
^■ny  it  to  the  heart.  As  before  remarked,  their  walls  are 
^Buimer,  and  their  course  more  tortuous,  and  a  retrograde 
^nkovement  of  the  blood  is  prevented  by  the  presence  of 
valves.  The  heart  furnishes  the  principal  motive  power 
to  the  blood  in  the  veins,  though  this  is  doubtless  increased 
^^^^e  action  of  the  muscles. 
^^^P  NUTBITIOy. 

Very  closely  associated  with  digestion,  the  structure, 
composition  and  cu-culatiou  of  the  blood,  is  the  formative 
I  proeeas  by  which  the  various  parts  of  the  body  renew 
tbeir  substance.  Among  the  most  familiar  examples  of 
natiitiou  and  growth,  may  be  cited  the  nails  and  hair.  I 
take  these  as  examples,  because  they  are  visible  and  read- 
ily appre<nated.  The  nails  and  hair  are  cut  frequently, 
and  are  obeei'ved  to  grow,  and  become  as  long  as  ever. 
This  growth,  in  the  one  case,  takes  place  by  the  continued 
formation  of  nail  at  its  root  or  mcUi'ix,  and  in  the  other  in 
the  hair  bulbs.  If,  now,  we  should  examine  these  parts 
with  a  magnifying  glass,  we  would  find  that  minute  cells 
are  constantly  being  formed,  and  that  as  they  grow  they 
abstract  from  the  blood  the  material  for  nails  and  hair. 
I  Ab  this  formation  continues,  those  which  were  developed 
I  yesterday,  are  pushed  further  from  the  blood-vessels  that 
tapply  them,  and,  in  a  few  days  more,  have  become 
elongated,  and  lose  their  fluid  and  form  a  part  of  the  nai] 
or  hair. 
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80  it  IB  in  aU  parte  of  the  body.  Each  structure  and  , 
tJBsue  posseasing  vitality  sufficient  to  live,  possesses  the] 
power  of  producing  foi-mative  cells.  K  a  part  loaee  this 
property,  it  soon  becomes  worn  out,  or  loses  its  function, 
aa  we  witness  in  old  age.  These  cells  are  microscopic, 
firom  the  3  Jj  to  the  j  jnon  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Its 
wall  iR  ujiparently  etructurelesR,  and  it  is  filled  with  protein 
compounds,  in  the  case  of  the  tissues;  bone  in  bone  cells, 
and  fat,  in  the  case  of  adipose  tissues.  "We  have  hereto- 
fore noticed,  when  describing  the  formation  of  the  human 
being,  that  the  egg  from  wbifli  the  process  of  develop- 
ment commenced,  was  a  cell,  and  that  the  germinal  mem- 
brane from  which  the  body  was  developed,  was  formed 
by  the  growth  of  cells  in  the  egg. 

Each  tissue  and  part  has  its  own  peculiar  cells,  capable 
of  abstracting  niatorial  from  the  blood  for  the  nutrition 
of  that  part.  The  tissue  is  the  yiarent  of  the  cells,  and  it 
is  a  law  in  nature  that  offspring  possesses  all  the  general 
characteristics  of  parents.  Thus  fibrous  ti.ssne  produces 
fibrous  cells,  muscular  tissue  muscular  cells,  bone  tissue 
bone  cells,  etc.  lu  the  young  this  process  of  cell  growth 
is  very  rapid,  so  as  to  increase  the  size  of  the  part.  In 
middle  age  it  is  just  sufiicient  to  maintain  the  part  in  a 
normal  condition,  while  in  old  age  it  gradually  cea.ses,  and 
the  part  finally  dies. 

A8sociiit«d  with  the  process  of  nutrition,  is  the  wearing 
out  and  constant  removid  of  the  tissues.  The  material  of 
which  our  bodie-s  are  formed  is  not  veiy  substantial,  and, 
at  farthest,  can  last  but  a  few  years ;  hence  the  necessity 
for  its  replacement.  Certain  portions  are  being  worn  out 
every  day,  and  have  to  be  removed  to  give  place  to  the 
new.  It  becomes  soluble,  is  absorlied  by  the  blood-vessels, 
and  removed  from  the  blood  by  the  excretory  organs.  If 
this  process  of  hreaking  down  be  intertered  with,  the 
parts  become  old,  and  in  the  same  mtio  lose  their  func- 
tions. "  The  duration  of  life  in  enrh  particle,  is,  however, 
liable  to  be  modified ;  especially  by  the  exercise  of  the 
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function  of  the  par<.  The  leaa  a  part  is  exercised  the 
bnger  do  its  component  particles  appear  to  live ;  the  more 
active  its  functions  are,  the  less  prolonged  is  the  existence 
of  its  individual  particles." 

The  conditions  necessary  to  nutrition  are:  "Ist.  A 
rigiit  state  and  composition  of  the  hlood,  from  which  the 
materials  for  nutrition  are  derived.  2d.  A  regular  and 
not  &r  distant  supply  of  such  blood.  3d.  A  certain  influ- 
ence of  the  nei-vous  system.  4th.  A  natural  state  of  the 
port  to  be  nourished." 

SECItETIOJf. 
Secretion  is  the  separation  of  some  material  from  the 
blood,  either  for  some  use  in  the  body,  as  the  secretion 
of  saliva,  bile,  eta,  or  for  removal,  as  the  secretion  from 
the  skin,  kidneys  and  bowels.  The  first  is  termed  a 
recremerUitious,  the  last  an  excrementiiious  secretion.  Eor 
the  production  of  a  secretion  a  special  apparatus  is 
ref^uired,  which  is  always  alike  in  its  minute  structure, 
however  it  may  differ  in  its  general  detail.  The  simplest 
form  of  a  secretory  organ  consists  of  a  minute  simple 
tube,  closed  at  one  extremity,  and  receiving  a  very  free 
supply  of  blood.  This  tube  posseses  the  power  of  form- 
ing cells  with  great  rapidity,  and  these  of  abstracting  from 
the  blood  the  material  for  the  secretion,  whether  it  be 
gastric  j  nice,  bile,  sweat,  etc.  When  it  has  filled  itself  from 
the  blood,  it  has  served  its  purpose,  is  ruptured,  and  dis- 
charges its  contents  into  the  tube.  A  small  gland  consists 
of  but  one  such  tube  or  duct,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
gastric  follicles  and  others.  A  large  gland  is  simply  a 
combmation  of  such  tubes,  no  matter  what  its  shape  or  size. 
Normal  secretion,  both  recrementitious  and  excremen- 
titious,  is  necessary  to  health ;  hence  it  will  be  profitable 
to  notice  the  circumstances  influencing  secretion,  which  I 
will  quote  from  Kirkes  : 

"  The  influence  of  external  conditions  on  the  functions 
of  glands  is  manifested  chiefly  in  alterations  of  the  quan- 
tity of  secretion,  and  among  the  principal  of  these  condi- 
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tionfl  are  variations  in  the  quantity  of  blood,  in  the  quan- 
tity of  the  peculiar  materials  for  any  secretion  it  may 
contain,  and  in  the  conditions  of  the  nerves  of  the  glands. 

"In  general,  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  blood  tra- 
versing a  gland,  coincides  with  an  augmentation  of  its 
secretion.  Thus,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
becomes  florid  when,  on  the  introduction  of  food,  its 
glands  begin  to  secrete.  The  mammary  gland  becomes 
much  more  vascular  during  lactation,  and  it  appears  that 
all  circumstances  which  give  rise  to  an  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  material  secreted  by  an  organ,  produce,  coin- 
cidently,  an  increased  supply  of  blood.  In  most  cases, 
the  increased  supply  of  blood  rather  follows  than  precedes 
the  increase  of  secretion. 

"  Glands  also  secrete  with  increased  activity  when  the 
blood  contains  more  than  usual  of  the  materials  they  are 
designed  to  separate.  Thus,  when  an  excess  of  urea  is  in 
the  blood,  whether  from  excessive  exercise,  or  from  des-  ■ 
tmction  of  one  kidney,  a  healthy  kidney  will  excrete  more 
than  it  did  before.  It  will,  at  the  same  time,  grow  larger: 
an  interesting  fact,  as  proving  both  the  identity  of  secre- 
tion and  nutrition  in  glands,  and  that  the  presence  of 
certain  materials  in  the  blood  may  lead  to  the  formation 
of  structures  in  wliich  they  may  be  incorporated. 

"  The  production  of  secretions  ot^en  appears,  also,  to  be 
influenced  by  the  condition  of  the  ner\'ons  system.  It  is 
not  possible  to  say,  with  certainty,  wlif  ther  the  secretion 
of  a  gland  would  be  arrested  by  the  division  or  destruc- 
tion of  all  the  nerves  distributed  to  it,  for  the  branches  of 
these  nerves  are  largely  spread  over  the  blood-vessels,  so 
that  their  destruction  can  not  be  effected  without  serious  m 
injury  to  the  vessels.  Tlie  most  distinct  instances  of 
nervous  influence  are  shown  in  cases  of  secretion  of  the 
eartliy  jihosphates,  by  the  kidneys,  after  injurj*  of  the 
spinal  cord.  Whatever,  within  certain  limits,  excites  the 
nerves  of  a  gland,  is  followed  by  an  increase  in  the  quan- 
tity of  its  secretion." 
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THE  SKiy  AJfD  ITS  SECBETJOJf. 

TbesldQ  is  not  only  the  iuveeting  membrane  of  the 

whole  body,  but  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  important 

acTtlory  organs ;  in  this  respect  being  essential  to  life.     It 

i(  composed  of  two  parts — an  internal  layer,  thick  and 

<tn>ng,  formed  of  tibroiis  and  elastic   tissue,  called   the 

dtrma,  or  true  skin,  and  an  external  layer,  composed  of 

deadcated  cells,  which  overlap  each  other  like  the  scales 

of  a  fish,  are  homy,  and  afford  it  efficient  protection.     On 

examining  the  true  skin,  it  will  be  (bund  covered  with 

minute  elevations,  termed  papilUe,  in  which  the  sensitive 

oerves  are  distributed. 

Within  the  skin  we  find  the  sadorifo- 
rous,  or  sweat  glands,  sebaceous  follicles, 
and  hair  bulbs.  The  first  secrete  the 
sweat,  and  are  very  numerous,  being  esti- 
mated at  about  417  to  the  square  inch, 
or  fi-om  600,000  to  700,000  in  a  full  grown 
man.  Each  of  these  glands  consists  of  a 
convoluted  tube  passing  tJirough  the  entire 
thickness  of  the  skin,  and  abundantly 
supplied  with  blood.  The  estimated 
length  of  these  tubes  in  the  body  is  28 
miles,  an  immense  amoimt  of  drainage 
for  a  small  surface. 

Perspiration,  or    sweat,   is    composed 
principally  of  water,  holding  in  solution 
a  small  proportion  of  effete  material,  sup- 
posed to  amount  to  about  one  hundred 
grains,  or  nearly  one-fourth  of  an  ounce. 
Not  only  does  the  perspiration  carry  off 
this  effete  matter,  but  it  also  removes  any 
excess  of  heat,  a  very  important  function. 
It  has  been  proven  by  experiment  that  if  the  skin  was 
Hermetically  sealed  up,   as  by  the  application  of  collo- 
lion  or  other  material,  an  animal  would  die  in  five  min- 
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utes.     And  even  where  but  five-sevenths  were  occluded, 
death  took  place  at  a  longer  interval. 

The  sebaceous  glands  are  usually  situated  at  the  root  of 
a  hair,  and  furnish  an  oily  secretion  for  the  lubricatioa  of 
the  skin.  The  hair  follicles,  are  depressions  in  the  true 
skin,  profusely  supplied  ivith  blood,  which  furnish  the 
cells  that  are  formed  into  hair.  So  long  as  these  follicles 
are  healthy,  hair  mil  be  produced,  but  if  destroyed  by 
disease,  the  loss  of  hair  will  be  pemumeut. 

Examining  the  skin  with  reference  to  its  functions,  we 
must  realize  that  the  niaiiitenaucc  of  the  normal  condi- 
tion of  this  ver}-  extensive  and  highly  sensitive  tissue,  is 
of  primary  importance  in  the  preservation  of  health.  This 
18  satisfactorily  proven  by  the  morbid  conditions  so  fre- 
quently and  so  speedily  induced  by  the  suppression  of  per- 
spiration or  by  derangement  of  its  normal  functions. 
When  we  take  into  cousiJeration  the  extent  of  the  cuta- 
neous tissue,  the  innumerable  sudoriferous  glands,  the  dacta 
of  which  penetrate  it  and  empty  upon  its  surface,  through 
which  much  of  the  etl'ete  aiattei-s  of  the  system  should 
escape,  and  through  which  they  do  escape  in  a  state  ot  j 
health,  we  can  not  be  insensible  to  the  important  office  it 
performs.  "We  can  also  readily  understand  the  influence 
which  it  is  capable  of  exerting  upon  the  whole  system  if 
its  normal  functions  are  arrested,  and  also  the  verj-  salu- 
tary influence  which  may  be  exerted  upon  it  and  through 
it  upon  the  entire  system  in  subverting  morbid  action  in 
disease. 
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The  urinary  apparatus  consists  of  the  kidneys,  two  in 
number,  which  secrete  the  urine;  of  two  tubes,  uretei-s, 
which  convey  it  away;  of  a  hollow  organ,  the  bladder, 
which  serves  as  a  receptacle  for  it ;  and  of  a  second  ca- 
nal, the  urethra,  through  which  it  is  removed  from  the 
body. 
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Fio.  3.  The  kidneys  are  situated  in  the 

posterior  part  of  the  abdomen,  on 
the  right  and  left  side,  and  perfectly 
protected  from  injury  by  the  struc- 
tures surrounding  them.  Each  kid- 
ney is  about  four  or  five  inches  iu 
length,  two  and  a  half  in  breadtli, 
and  a  little  more  than  one  inch  in 
thickness,  weighing  from  three  to 
five  ounces.  In  shape  it  very  much 
resembles  a  beau,  the  depression  in 
one  border  receiving  the  large  renal 
^B  ^^^»i^^  '  "  artery,  and  giving  exit  to  the  renal 
^■feia,  and  containing  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  which  is  the 
^■KUted  uppier  portion  of  the  ureter.  If  we  cut  it  in  two 
^from  above  downward,  we  will  find  it  presenting  the 
appearance  of  Fig.  5,  consisting  of  numerous  cones,  with 
beir  base  outward,  and  their  apex  toward  the  pelvis  of 
IV  kidney,  and  of  a  second  structure  darker  colored,  and 
*»ut  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  investing  the  entire 
B<]ueT.  The  cones  are  composed  of  small  tubes,  called 
thiili  uriniferi,  which  empty  into  the  pelvis,  and  pass  to 
be  outer  vascular  coat.  The  external  or  vasoular  coat 
>nsis(ts  of  small  red  globular  bodies,  formed  <>f  a  dilata- 
m  of  a  uriniferous  U\\w  containing  a  tuft  of  capillary 
lood-vcssels,  of  minute  convoluted  uriniferous  tubes,  and 
arteries  and  veins.  The  water  of  the  secretion  is  poured 
lit  in  the  funnel-shaped  expansion  of  the  tube,  whilst  the 
>lid  elements  of  the  secretion  are  removed  by  the  convolu- 
!fl  walla  of  the  tube,  in  the  manner  heretofore  named, 
?hen  speaking  of  secretion. 
The  ureters  pa.s,s  from  tlie  kidneys  to  the  bladder,  and 
membranous  tubes  about  tlie  size  of  a  goose-quill,  and 
>me  eighteen  inches  ui  length.  Ther bladder  is  a  hollow, 
alar  organ,  situated  within  the  pelvis,  and  capable  of 
ling  from  one  to  two  pints  of  tluid.  It  is  composed 
three  coats,  ar.  external  serous,  derived  from  the  serous 
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membrane  of  the  abdomen,  a  middle  muscular,  which  haa 
an  attachment  in  front  to  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  and  an 
interna!  mucous  lining.  Its  function  is  simply  to  receive 
and  contain  urine  for  a  suitable  period,  and  then  expel  it 
from  the  body.  The  urine  is  expelled,  partly  by  the  con- 
traction of  its  own  muscular  tissue,  and  partly  by  the 
muscles  of  the  abdomen.  The  urethra  is  the  canal  that 
conveys  the  urine  from  the  bladder  out  of  the  body,  and 
is  about  two  inches  in  length  in  the  female,  and  about 
nine  inches  in  the  male,  and  has  an  average  diameter  of 
about  three-eights  of  an  inch.  It  consists  of  a  mem- 
branous portion,  lined  by  a  mucous  membrane,  the  latter 
of  which  is  very  delicate  and  sensitive.  Closely  connected 
with  the  urinary  organs,  is  fhe  sexual  system  of  both 
male  and  female,  which  will  be  fully  described  in  Vol.  n. 
The  urine  is  a  yellowish,  amber-colored  fluid,  possessing 
a  strong,  disagreeable  odor,  and  a  bitterish  saline  taste. 
The  average  quantity  of  urine  passed  in  twenty-four  hours, 
is  estimated  at  thirty  ounces  in  siraimer,  to  forty  ounces 
in  winter,  the  solid  matters  varying  from  20  to  70  parts  in 
1,000,  amounting  to  from  600  to  700  grains,  the  remain- 
der being  water.  According  to  Golding  Bird,  the  solids 
of  the  urine  in  man  in  twenty-four  hours  is  as  follows : 

Urea, 270. 

Uric  acid, -        -  7.6 

Fixed  salts, 150. 

Organic  matters  and  vegetable  saline  combinations,  176. 

In  a  physiological  view,  the  urine  may  be  regarded  as 
arising  from  three  general  sources,  each  acting  alike  in 
preserving  the  equilibrium  of  the  delicately-iwljusted  bal- 
ance of  the  secreting  and  depurating  functions  of  the 
body.  The  effects  of  copious  aqueous  potations  pro- 
ducing a  free  discharge  of  ]>ale  urine,  at  once  indicates 
one  source  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  urinary  secretion,  and 
demonstrates  one  of  the  most  important  fiinctions  of  the 
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IddiiejB  in  their  pumping  off  an}-  excess  of  fluid  which 
maj  enter  the  circulation.     A  second  great  duty  of  these 
oigans  is  shown  in  the  physical  and  chemical  characters 
of  fheir  secretion  after  the  digestion  of  food  is  completed. 
Here  it  is  no  uncommon  circumstance  to  detect  the  pres- 
eooe  of  some  traces  of  the  elements  of  an   iuipertcotly 
'Hg«ted  me^l;  and  in  unhealthy  and  irritable  states  of  the 
digestive  organs,  to  discover  some  abnormal  constituent 
in  the  urine  arising  from  the  incomi)lete  assimilation  of 
the  recently  digested  food.     Of  the  former  of  tliese  states, 
the  {>eculiar  odor  and  color  of  the  urine,  after  the  inges- 
tion of  asparagns,  seakale  and  rhubarb,  afford  an  e.\am- 
ple;  and  a  good  illustration  of  the  latter  is  met  with  in 
the  copious  elimination  of  oxalic  acid  from   the  blood 
shortly  after  a  meal  in  some  cases  of  irritative  dyspepsia. 
(t  is,  indeed,  a  general  law,  that  any  substance  which  has 
fitered  the  circulating  mass,  and  not  being  required  for 
je  nutrition  of  the  body,  nor  forming  a  normal  element 
healthy  blood,  always  escapes  from  the  system  by  way 
'of  the  kidneys,  providing  it  exists  in  a  state  of  complete 
jlution.     Hence  these  most  important  emunctories  have 
le  duty  of  removing  any  imperfectly  assimilated  ele- 
ments of  the  food  which  have  been  absorbed,  while  travers- 
ing the  small  intestines,  and  entered  the  circulating  mass ; 
•it  well  as  excreting  the  often  noxious  results  of  unhealthy 
ligestioD.    The  third  ftmction  of  the   kidneys   is  their 
?rving  as  outlets  to  evolve  from  the  animal  organism 
hose  elements  of  the  disorganization  of  tissues  wiiich 
can  not  perform  any  ulterior  process  in  the  economy,  nor 
be  got  rid  of  by  the  lungs  or  skin. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  our  bodies  are  always  in  a  kind 
of  transition  state ;  that  during  each  moment  of  our  exist- 
enee,  vmrj  atom  of  the  frame  is  undergoing  some  change 
jr  other ;  the  old  matter  ia  abscirbed  and  thrown  off  at 
>ne  or  the  other  of  the  excretory  outletu  of  the  body,  and 
matter  is  deposited  from  the  blood  to  take  its  place 
old  and  effete  atoms  of  the  animal  structure  are  not 
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excreted  in  the  foiiu  of  dead  tissue,  but  becoming  liqueded 
thc!y  re-enter  the  circulation,  their  elements  being  i-e-ar- 
raiiged;  one  series  of  combinations  thus  produced,  rich  in 
nitrogen,  is  excreted  by  the  i<idney>,  while  those  products 
which  contain  a  preponderance  of  the  inflammable  ele- 
ments, carbon,  hydrogen  and  sulphur,  are  called  upon  to 
perform,  cliietly  through  the  medium  of  the  liver,  an 
important  office,  previous  to  their  final  elimination  from 
the  system." — Bird. 

The  principal  constituent  of  the  urine  is  eminently 
poisonous  if  retained  within  the  blood,  giving  rise,  if  in 
small  quantity,  to  disturbance  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
system,  and  of  the  stomach ;  ivhilst  if  in  large  quantity  it 
produces  stupor,  coma,  convulsions  and  death.  An  entire 
an-est  of  the  secretion  for  twenty-four  hours  would  prove 
fatal,  though  a  person  might  live  for  several  days  with 
but  partial  suppression. 

THE  BOWELS  AS  EXCRETORY  ORGAJfS. 

We  have  already  considered  the  intestinal  canal  with 
reference  to  ita  principal  function — the  digestion  of  food — 
but  it  has  another  and  important  one  as  an  excretory  or- 
gan. The  material  discharged  from  the  bowels  daily  us 
feces,  consists  in  part  of  the  debris  of  the  food,  but  }>rinci- 
pallj'  of  material  thrown  otf  from  the  blood  through  the 
intestinal  wall.  There  seems  to  be  no  proper  secreting 
structure  for  this  purpose,  and  it  is  possible  that  it  is 
efi'eeted  by  the  raucous  membrane  alone.  The  quantity  of 
fecal  discharge  from  the  bowels  daily,  averages  about  six 
ounces,  but  at  least  75  per  cent  of  this  is  water,  so  that 
the  solids  do  not  amount  to  more  than  one-and-a-half 
ounces. 

Torpor  of  the  bowels  deranges  the  process  of  digestion, 
and  induces  disease.  In  this  condition,  digestion  is  im- 
perfectly performed,  and  frequently  food  is  retained  in  an 
imperfectly  digested  condition,  much  longer  than  the  law« 
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of  health  will  tolerate.  While  retained,  it  is  mingled  with 
the  various  products  of  secretion  eliminated  from  the 
bloal  through  the  wall  of  the  canal.  This  heterogeneous 
mass  becomes  more  irritating,  and  we  may  add,  disease- 
creating,  in  proportion  to  the  time  it  is  retained  in  the 
bowels.  The  more  liquid  portions  are  re-absorbed  into 
the  blood,  contaminating  that  fluid,  causing  sick  head- 
ache, pain  in  the  back  and  limbs,  loss  of  appetite,  fever,  ete. 

THE  RESPIRATORY    APPARATUS    AJCD    ITS 
FUNCTION. 

The  respiratory  apparatus  consists  of  the  nose,  pharynx, 
larynx,  trachea,  bronchial  tubes  and  lungs.  (See  Fig.  6.) 
The  nose  is  an  organ  of  special  sense,  and  will  be  described 
hereafter ;  we  notice  it  now,  simply  as  the  passage  by 
which  the  air  gains  the  lungs;  air  may  enter  through  the 
month  but  this  is  not  common.  The  pharynx  is  the  mem- 
branous sac  immediately  behind  the  tongue,  and  forms  the 
principal  part  of  what  is  generally  spoken  of  as  the  throat, 
forming  part  of  both  the  air  passages,  and  the  passage  for 
the  lb(«l. 

If  the  tongue  is  depressed,  and  we  look  into  tlie  mouth, 
we  will  notice  a  constriction  at  the  posterior  part  of  the 
tongue,  called  the  fauces,  and  situated  at  this  point,  two 
almond  shaped  glands — the  tonsils.  Hanging  from  the 
roof  of  the  mouth  at  this  point,  is  the  soft  palate,  with  a 
fsmaller  depending  portion — the  uvvla — and  posterior  to, 
and  below  the  tongue,  a  reddish  substance  projecting  up- 
ward— the  epifjluttis — the  tii-st  portion  of  the  larynx.  Be- 
hind all  these  we  notice  a  somewhat  large  cavernous  space, 
which  is  the  pharynx,  the  part  first  spoken  of.  These  vari- 
ous parts  assist  in  the  acts  of  deglutition,  respiration,  and 
modulation  of  the  voice,  and  their  change  by  disease  is  very 
unpleasant,  and  sometimes  gives  rise  to  serious  conse- 
quences. 

The  larynx  is  situated  immediately  below  the  tongue, 
and  not  only  forms  a  part  of  the  air  passages,  but  is  especially 
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interesting  as  the  organ  of  the  voice.  It  is  composed  of 
a  frame-work  of  seven  cartilages,  articulated  together  by 
as  jieifect  joints  as  the  knee  or  elbow.  These  cartilages 
are  moved  by  several  email  muscles,  which  varies  the  size 
and  form  of  the  passage  through  it.  If  we  examine  its 
cavity,  we  will  find  it  divided  by  two  prominent  elevations 
of  the  mucous  membrane  on  each  side,  which  are  caused 
by  two  bands  of  fibrous  tissue  that  pass  from  behind  for- 
ward, and  are  called  the  vocal  cords.  The  cartilages  of 
the  larynx  and  muscles  are  so  arranged  that  the.se  cords 
can  be  made  tense  or  relaxed,  brought  near  together  to 
diminish  the  aperture,  or  drawn  apart  to  relax  it.  Hence 
thi-  great  range  of  the  human  voice,  commanding  two  or 
three  octaves.  Modulations  of  the  voice  take  place  in  the 
throat,  nose  and  mouth,  and  articulation  by  the  tongue, 
teeth  and  lips. 

The  trachea  is  the  continuation  of  the  air  passage  down- 
ward from  the  larynx.  It  is  a  cylindrical  tube  about  one 
inch  in  diameter,  formed  of  a  skeleton  of  cartilaginous 
rings,  covered  by  fibrous  tissue  and  lined  by  mucous 
membrane.  These  rings  do  not  come  together  by  one- 
tliird  to  one-half  of  an  inch  behind,  as  is  also  the  case 
with  the  bronchial  tubes ;  the  interspace  being  filled  by 
muscular  fibre,  the  diameter  of  the  tubes  can  be  greatly 
lessened,  as  is  the  case  in  the  act  of  coughing  and  sneez- 
ing, and  the  cause  of  the  diflieult  breathing  in  asthma. 

As  just  remarked,  the  hronchia!  tubes  very  closely  resem- 
ble the  trachea.  They  commence  by  a  bifurcation  of  the 
air  passagp  immediately  below  the  third  rib,  and  pass  one 
to  the  right,  and  one  to  the  left  Inng,  distributing  branches 
to  all  part-s  of  them.  \Vlien  they  become  very  small,  the 
cartilaginous  rings  are  replaced  by  plates  of  cartilage,  and 
at  last  these  cease,  and  the  tubes  consist  simply  of  fibrous 
walls.  Ear-h  minute  bronchial  tube  forms  a  miniature 
lung;  dividing  into /n(CT"crf?w/ar  passages, these  are  studded 
with  air  cells,  like  grapes  upon  a  stem,  and  so  numerous 
that  they  are  estimated  at  600,000,000  in  a  grown  man 
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merit  of  the  lung  to  the  walls  of  the  cheat  that  gives  them 
motion,  as  they  possess  in  themselves  neither  the  power 
to  dilate  nor  contract. 

The  cavity  of  the  thorax,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is 
fonned  of  twelve  ribs  on  each  side,  which  arise  from  the 
dorsal  portion  of  the  spine,  and  pass  backward,  then  for- 
ward and  downward.  Their  direction  is  such  that  if  their 
imterior  extremities  are  raised,  the  diameters  of  the  canty 
of  the  chest  are  increased.  The  muscles  of  the  chest  are 
so  arranged  as  to  accomplish  this.  The  inferior  wall  of 
tiie  chest  is  formed  of  a  single  muscle,  which,  arising 
Irom  th^  margin  of  the  ribs,  pas-ses  upward  in  the  shape 
iif  a  basin  or  fimnel,  the  concavity  being  downward. 
When  it  contracts,  its  apex  is  drawn  down,  and  it  becomes 
level.  The  respiratory  function  consists,  then,  in  an  ele- 
vation of  the  ribs,  and  drawing  downward  of  the  dia- 
phragm ;  the  lungs  being  attached  to  the  walls  of  the 
chest,  as  already  liescribed,  the  air  is  forcibly  drawn  in. 
The  abdominal  muscles  acting,  the  ribs  are  drawn  down, 
and  the  diapbiagni  thrown  Imck,  nnd  the  air  is  forced  out 
of  the  lungs. 

The  lungs  always  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  air, 
which  is  i)roved  by  portions  of  them  floating  after  death. 
Tliis  fact  is  made  use  of  to  determine  whether  a  child  is 
still-born,  or  has  been  murdered;  as  in  the  first  case,  if  the 
child  has  not  breathed,  its  lungs  are  solid,  and  sink  iu 
water,  while,  if  it  has  resi)ired  b\it  once,  they  will  float. 
The  capacity  of  the  lungs  is  indicated  by  the  quantity  of 
air  which  a  pei-son  can  expel  from  liis  lungs  by  a  forcible 
expiration  after  the  deepest  inspiration  ho  can  make,  and 
averages  about  225  cubic  inches  in  a  full  grown,  healthy 
person.  Though  the  lungs  have  this  capacity,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  not  more  than  from  20  to  25  cubic  inches  of 
air  are  changed  in  ordinary  respiration.  From  sixteen  to 
eighteen  respirations  are  made  per  minute,  and  the 
amount  of  Mr  respired  in  twenty-four  hours  amounts  to 
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betiveen  three  and  four  thousand  gallons,  containing  about 
three-fonrtha  of  a  pound  of  carbon. 

Taking  th^e  facts  as  data,  we  will  readily  understand 
the  iniportance  of  large  sleeping  apartments,  school-roome 
and  public  buildings.  Experience  seems  to  have  fixed 
800  cubic  feet  as  the  minimum  of  air  that  can  be  safely 
assigned  for  each  individual,  except  when  extraordiiiaiy 
prorisions  are  in  operation  for  it«  constant  renewal  by 
rentilation. 

Carpenter  draws  the    following  conclusions   from   an 
extended  series  of  observations:   "In  all  climates,  and 
under  all  conditions  of  life,  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere 
,  habitually  respired  is  essential  to  that  power  of  resisting 
disease,  which,   even   more   than   the  habitual  state  of 
health,  is  a  measure  of  the  real  vigor  of  the  system ;  for, 
owing  to  the  extraordinary  capacity  which  the  human 
body  possesses  of  accommodating  itself  to  circumstances, 
it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  individuals  continue  for 
years  to  breathe  a  most  unwholesome  atmosphere,  without 
apparently  suffering  from  it ;  and  thus,  when  they  at  last 
succumb  to  some  epidemic  disease,  their  death  is  attrib- 
uted solely  to   the  latter — the  previous  preparation   of 
their  bodies  for  the  reception  and  development  of   the 
zvrnotic  poison  being  altogetlier  overlooked.     It  is  impos- 
sible, however,  for  aiiv  one  who  carefully  examines-  the 
evidence,  to  hesitate  for  a  nionient  in  the  coucluaiou,  that 
the  fatality  of  epidemics  is  almost  invariably   in  precise 
proportifm  to  the  degree  in  which  an  impure  atmosphere 
has   been    habitually    respired."      That    an   atmosphere 
loaded  with  putrescent  exhalations  will  furnish  a  material 
capable  of  receiving  and  propagating  the  seeds  of  disease, 
is  proved  by  all  our  observations,  and  that  the  rate  of 
mortality,  severity  and  number  of  diseases,  may  be  enor- 
mously decreased,  by  strict  attention  to  the  means  of 
promoting  atmospheric  purity,  is  equally  evident. 
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THE  LYMPHATIC  SYSTEM  AND  ITS  FUNCTIOS. 

Id  addition  to  the  arteries  and  veins,  we  have  another 
aystem  of  vessels,  distributed  minutely  through  the  entire 
body,  carrying  a  whitish  fluid  called  lymph.  Unlike  the 
other,  these  do  not  become  much  larger  as  they  approach 
the  center  of  the  body,  but  the  principal  channels  are 
more  numerous.  Associated  with  these  vessels  are  certair 
bodies  called  lymphatic  glands,  which  are  formed  by  the 
division  into  several  branches  of  one  or  more  lymphatic 
vessels,  and  the  convolutions  of  these.  They  receive  an 
abundant  supply  of  blood,  and  the  various  parts  are  con- 
nected together  by  fibrous  tissue,  and  the  entire  gland 
receives  an  investment  of  the  same.  These  glands  are 
found  principally  in  the  neck  on  each  side,  under  the 
arms,  in  the  groins,  and  within  the  cavities  of  the  body. 
Enlargement  and  disease  of  these  glands  is  the  principal 
mauifestation  of  scrofula. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  lymphatic  vessels  gather  up  any 
material  in  the  tissues  that  may  be  fiirther  used  in  the 
body,  and  convey  it  back  to  tiic  general  circulation.  A 
more  reasonable  supposition  is,  that  the  lymph  is  elabo- 
rated  in  the  tissue  to  t'orm  the  germs  of  the  future  blood, 
each  tissue  being  thus  represented  in  blood-making. 
The  lymphatics  of  the  intestinal  canal  are  called  lac- 
teals  y  they  absorb  the  chyle,  and  carry  it  to  the  large 
lymphatic  trunk — the  thoracic  dud — which  empties  it 
into  the  venous  system. 


THE  NEItrOUS  SYSTEM. 

The  nervous  system  consists  of  central  nervous  maseea 
in  which  nerve  force  is  generated,  and  nerve  trunks  that 
aMwoy  it  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  The  nervous  system 
ia  divided  into  two  distinct  parts,  one  of  which  controls 
the  functions  of  digestion,  sissimilation,  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  nutrition  and  secretion,  and  is  properly  termed 
the  vegetative  system ;  the  other  controls  the  functions  of 
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auimal  life,  is  under  the  direction  of  the  will,  aiul  called 
th«  oerebro-spinal  system. 

If  vrc  carefull}'  examine  the  nerve  centers,  we  will  find 
tliem  composed  of  nerve  cells,  nerve  granules,  and  nerve 
fibere.    Nerve  cells  and  gramilee  are  always  of  a  grayish, 
■by  color,  as  are  also  some  of  the  nerve  fibers,  and  in  the 
bnuD,  formij  the  outer  gra}'  layer,  as  well  as  the  grayish 
matter  internally,  the  gray  substance  of  the  spinal  cf)rd, 
•ad  of  the  sympathetic  ganglia.      Nerve  cells  are  very 
minute  bodies,  shown  by  the  microscope  to  be  composed 
of  three  or  four  cells  one  within  another.     Owing  to  this 
ftructure  it  has  been  surmised  that  nerve  force  is  generated 
io  the  same   manner  as  is   electricity  in  a  Groves'  cup. 
Paadng  from  this  cell  is  a  gray  nerve  fiber,  which  usually 
goes  to  a  nerve  granule,  from  which  the  white  nerve  fibers 
arise.     All  the  white   nerve   stnicture   of  the  brain   and 
ipinal   cord,  as  well  as  the  nen'e  trunks,  is  composed  of 
minate  ner\-e  fibrillse  from  the  jia  to  tjsb  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.    They  possess  but  little  consistence  in  the  nerve 
centers,  and  are  in  consecjuence,  traced  with  difliculty,  but 
ill  the  nerve  trunks  they  receive  an  investment  of  fibrous 
tiflsae  which  gives  them  great  strength.    A  nerve  fibril 
commences  at  a  nerve  cell,  and  passes  to  its  termination  at 
le  sur&ce  of  the  body  without  change  of  size ;  a  nerve 
mk  being  composed  of  multitudes  of  these  fibrils,  is 
■id  to  send  branches  to  various  parts,  but  the  single  fibril 
directly  from  its  origin  to  its  termination. 
In  the  cerebrospinal  system,  nerves  are  divided  into  two 
riiiMiffi.  nerves  of  sensation,  and  nerves  of  motion.    The 
nret  convey  impressions  from  without  to  the  brain,  while 
the  second  carry  the  commands  of  the  brain  to  the  various 
muscles  of  the  body. 

The  brain  is  the  large  nervous  mass  contained  within 
the  cranium,  weighing  from  two  and  a  half  to  three 
pounds.  It  is  invested  by  three  membranes — an  external 
dense  fibrous  membrane  called  the  dura  mater ;  a  middle 
IDS  membrane,   composed   of  two   layers,   forming  a 
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shut  sac,  the  arachnoid,  and  au  internal  vahculur.  i-oiicisl 
ing  princijially  of  blood-vessels,  which  penetrate  the  brain 
in  all  directions.  It  is  ovoid  in  form,  somewhat  Hattencd 
at  its  base,  which  is  marked  by  several  depressions,  some 
of  which  are  caused  by  the  configuration  of  tlie  lx)nes 
of  the  cranium,  while  others  mark  its  division  into  differ- 
ent partw.  Passing  from  before,  backward,  is  a  large 
fissure  of  considerable  depth,  which  divides  it  into  two 
hemispheres.  It  is,  in  fact,  two  brains  connected  togetlier 
by  nerve  fibere. 

Fig.  7.  The  brain  is  divided  into 

a  superior  portion 
called  the  cerchrum, 
a  posterior  portion 
the  ccreheUnm,  uikI 
several  parts  at  the 
base  termed  ^amn- 
)-y  ganglia.  The 
cerebrum  seems  to 
be  comjiosed  of  a 
nervous  nieni- 
brane  folded  tt>- 
gether,  the  folds 
being  called  con- 
volutions, which  are  distinctly  marked.  The  external  sur- 
face of  the  convolutions  is  composed  of  gray  substance  tlie 
interna!  of  white.  The  two  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum  are 
connected  together  by  a  largo  muss  of  wliite  substance — the 
corpus  caUosum — beneath  which  are  several  cavities  called 
ventricles.  The  cerebellum  is  situated  under  the  posterior 
part  of  the  cerebrum,  and  seems  to  be  formed  in  a  similai 
manner,  though  the  convolutions  are  much  smaller.  The 
sem^ory  ganglia  consist  of  two  nervous  masses,  of  gray  and 
white  substance,  on  each  side  of  the  median  line,  at  the 
base  of  the  brain.  Fibers  of  communication  can  be 
readily  traced  from  them  to  the  cerebrum  above,  and  two 
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]ugi  bundles  of  fibers  pass  downward  to  the  mexiiiUa 
oUongata.  and  are  termed  the  crura,  or  legs  of  the  brain 
The  cerebelhim  also  communicates  with  the  medulla  at 
tiiesaine  jKjint-  This  bnef  and  imperfect  description  of 
I  verr  intricate  organ,  must  be  assisted  and  inter^>reted 
br  tlir  acccompanying  cut«5. 

Tlie  •pinaf  cord  pa-sses  downward  from  the  medulla 
oblongjitj  through  the  entire  length  of  the  spinal  canal, 
*'nding  nerves  in  this  course  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  It 
if  comjKised  of  white  nerve  fibers  passing  from  the  brain, 
land  of  gray  nerve  substance  from  which  other  nerve 
fibers'  arise.  It  is  thus,  in  part,  a  mere  nei-ve  tnmk,  and  in 
jiart.t  nervous  center,  in  which  nerve  force  is  generated.  It 
also  ha.«  three  envelops,  or  coats,  like  the  brain,  though 
the  internal,  instead  of  being  vascular,  is  fibrous. 

We  wish,  now,  to  briefly  consider  the  function  of  these 
varionB  part*,  a  subject  of  no  little  difficulty.  Kirkes 
remarks,  that,  "  taking  together  all  the  parts  of  the  cere- 
bro-spinal  nervous  system,  except  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres, they  appear  to  include  the  apparatus,  1st,  for  the 
direction  and  government  of  all  the  unfelt  and  iuvolun- 
iry  movement  of  the  parts  which  they  supply ;  2d,  for 
lie  perception  of  sensations ;  and  3d,  for  the  direction  of 
ich  instinctive  and  habitual  movements  as  do  not  require 
be  exercise  of  judgment,  deliberation,  memory,  or  any 
ther  intellectual  act  The  medulla  oblongata  and  spinal 
)rd  have  their  otfiee  in  none  but  involuntary  and  uncon- 
tions  movements;  but  above  the  medulla,  the  pons,  and 
ler  organs,  appear  capable  of  such  conditions  as  the 
»ind  may  perceive,  and  of  being,  by  the  will,  excited  to 
je  production  of  orderly  and  voluntary  movements. 
"  As  regards  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  they  are  those  of 
Jie  organs  by  which  the  mind,  first,  perceives  those  clear  and 
iope  impressive  sensations  which  it  can  retain,  and  judge 
ording  to;  secondly,  performs  those  acts  of  will,  each 
which  requires  a  deliberate,  however  quick,  determina- 
an ;  thirdly,  retains  impressions  of  sensible  things,  and 
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reproduces  tliem  in  subjective  sensations  and  ideas? , 
fourthly,  manifests  itself  in  its  higher  and  peculiarly 
human  emotions  and  feelings,  and  in  ita  faculties  of  judg 
raent,  understanding,  memory,  reflection,  induction  and 
imagination,  and  others  of  the  like  class.  The  cerebral 
hemispheres  appear  thus  to  be  the  organs  in  and  through 
which  the  mind  acts,  in  all  these  its  operations,  which  have 
immediate  relation  to  external  and  sensible  things." 

Nine  pairs  of  nerves  arise  from  the  brain,  and  thirty- 
oue  from  the  spinal  cord.  Of  those  from  the  brain,  the 
first  and  second,  a  branch  of  the  fifth,  and  part  of  the  sev- 
enth, are  nerves  of  special  sense,  and  are  disti-ibuted  to 
the  Qoae— olfactory ;  to  the  eye — optic;  to  the  tongue — 
yitstatory ;  and  to  the  ear,  auditory.  The  third  and  fourth 
nerves  pass  to  the  muscles  of  the  eye ;  the  fifth,  or  trifacial, 
is  the  sensitive  nerve  of  the  fiace ;  the  sixth  passes  to  a 
muscle  of  the  eye ;  a  part  of  the  seventh  is  distributed  to 
the  face ;  the  eighth  is  composed  of  three  nerves,  glosso- 
•pharyngeal,  distributed  to  the  throat  and  tongue,  pneumo- 
gastric,  which  governs  the  action  of  the  respiratory  appa- 
ratus, and  sends  branches  to  the  heart  and  stomach,  and 
spinal  accessory  distributed  to  the  neck.  The  ninth  pair 
of  nerves,  or  hypoglosal,  are  distributed  to  the  muscles  of 
the  tongue.  The  thirty-one  spinal  nerves  supply  all  the 
voluntary  muscles  below  the  head,  and  furnish  sensitive 
nerves  to  all  parts  of  the  system  except  the  face. 

The  sympathetic  or  organic  system  of  nerves,  consists  of 
two  nervous  cords,  situated  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
spinal  column,  and  which  have  certain  enlargements  upon 
them  termed  ganglia.  These  ganglia  are  thirty-three  in 
number  on  each  side,  and  are  composed  of  nerve  cells  and 
granules,  doubtless  fiimishiug  the  nerve-force  for  this  syp- 
teni.  As  before  remarked,  the  sympathetic  nervous  sys- 
tem sujiplies  the  organs  of  digestion,  secretion  and  excre- 
tion, the  blood-vessels,  and  undoubtedly  conti-ol  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  body.  The  sympathetic  nerves  are  very 
intimately  connected  with  the  spinal  cord,  by  fibers  of 
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communication;    hence  the  intimate  sympathy  between 
the  two. 

PHRENOLOOY. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  it  will  be  expected  that  I 
pve  an  opinion  upon  the  "science  of  the  mind,"  about 
which  80  much  has  been  said  of  late  years.  That  the 
principles  of  phrenology  are  true  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
and  they  are  admitted  by  all  educated  men.  But  the  de- 
tails of  it,  as  tlie  mapping  out  of  the  various  minute  or- 
gans upon  the  skull,  and  proposing  to  determine  tliem  by 
the  elevations  and  depressions  uf  bone,  is  most  certainly, 
to  cionie  extent,  a  humbug.  It  is  very  difficult  to  separate 
the  true  from  the  false,  and  when  truth  is  burthened  with 
felsehood,  the  probabilities  are  tliat  at  tirst  it  will  be  rejected. 
Phrenologists  can  determine  the  general  charater  of  an  in- 
dividual, but  they  do  it  by  the  general  configuration  of  his 
head,  rather  than  from  bumps. 

Fia.  9.  Figure  9,  from  a  phrenologi- 

cal work,  illustrates  the  opinion 
I  have  just  expressed;  it  pre- 
sents six  divisions,  each  of 
whicli  can  be  distinctly  defined, 
nut  by  any  perceptible  eleva- 
tion, but  by  its  proportionate 
dimensions  compared  with 
other  parts.  The  first  division, 
embracing  the  forehead  imme- 
diutoly  above  the  eyes,  contains 
the  perceptive  faculties,  and  its 
size  and  prominence  is  a  pretty  accurate  index  of  the  in- 
tellect. The  division  immediately  above,  forming  the  up- 
per part  of  the  forehead,  is  detenuined  to  be  the  seat  of 
reason.  The  upper  and  anterior  division  embraces  the  moral 
sentiments,  and  gives  elevation  to  character.  Immediately 
below  tliis,  we  have  a  group  of  faculties  that  might  be 
denr>minated,   semi-intellectual    sentiments.     Still,   below 
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tliis,  and  Burroundiug  the  ear,  we  find  the  selfish  propen- 
titiM.  The  posterior  division  embraces  the  domestic  pro- 
peantieg:  and  the  last  division  at  the  apper  and  posterior 
}iart  of  the  head,  the  selfish  sentiments. 

Wlilat  I  doubt  the  possibility  of  making  those  minute 
diviiione  that  are  described  by  phrenologists,  we  must  ad- 
mit that  the  brain  contains  all  the  organs  they  describe, 
if  not  more.  The  only  difficulty  I  see,  is  the  determining 
of  them  by  perceptible  elevations  or  depressions  of  the 
bones  of  the  cranium.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  bones 
are  moulded  by  the  brain  beneath,  and  that  they  change 
their  form  as  it  changes  its  shape,  but  as  yet  I  have  not 
been  able  to  see  the  minute  elevations  and  depressiona 
mentioned.  The  follo%ving  from  Chambers'  Information 
for  the  People,  will  give  the  principles  of  phrenology  in 
brief: 
THK  PRUirriVK  FACtJLTIBS  OF  MIND,  AS  CONNBCTBD  WITH  THKIR 
OKOANS  IN  THE  BRAIN." 

'•  Mind,  which  was  considered  by  the  metaphysicians  as  a 
jgle  thing  or  essence,  was  said  by  them  to  be  capable  of 
nng  in  different  states,  in  each  of  which  state  it  made 
lie  of  its  various   manifestations,  as  memory,  judgment, 
ager,  etc.     In  no   particular  does  the  phrenological  hy- 
}tbeu8  differ  more  from  the  metaphysical  than  in  this. 
lie   phrenological  doctrine  is,  that  the  brain,  the  organ 
the  mind,  is  divided   into  various  faculties,   each  of 
^hiefa  has  its  own  mode  of  acting.     It  is  held — 

'*F^rsL  That  by  accurate  observation  of  human  actions, 
it  Is  possible  to  discriminate  the  dispositions  and  intellec- 
tttftl  power  of  man,  such  as  love,  anger,  benevolence,  ob- 
iMrv«tion,  reflection,  etc. 

'  Second.  That  the  true  form  of  the  brain  can  be  ascer- 

a«d   fix>ra   the   external  form  of  the   head ;  the   brain, 

igb   the  softer  substance,  being  what  rules  the  shape 

the  skull,  juatt  as  a  shell  takes  its  form  from  the  animal 

ithio. 

"  Third.  The  organs  or  parts  into  which  the  brain   ia 
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divided,  all  of  which  organs  are  possessed  by  every  iiidi- 
vidual  except  in  case  of  idiocy,  appear  on  the  brain's  sur- 
face in  folds  or  convolutions,  somewhat  like  the  bowels  or 
viscera  of  an  animal,  but  have  a  well  ascertained  fibrous 
connection  through  the  whole  substance  of  the  brain  with 
one  point  at  its  base,  called  the  medulla  oblongata,  which 
unites  the  brain  to  the  spinal  cord.  The  organs  have  thus 
each  a  conical  form  from  the  medulla  oblongata  to  the 
surface;  the  whole  being  not  inaptly  compared  to  the  stalks 
and  flower  of  a  cauliflower. 

^^  Fourth.  The  brain  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts  called 
kemi.spkeres ;  on  each  side  of  the  fosse  or  division  between 
these  hemispheres  the  same  organ  occurs;  all  the  organs 
are  therefore  double,  in  analogy  with  the  eyes,  ears,  etc. 
But  when  the  term  organ  is  used,  both  organs  are  meant. 
The  organs  which  are  situated  close  to  the  middle  line 
drawn  vertically  on  the  head,  though  close  to  each  other, 
are  nevertheless  double;  for  example,  Individuality,  Be- 
nevolence, Firmness,  etc. 

"  Fifth.  Besides  the  brain  proper,  there  is  a  smaller 
brain,  attached  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  base  of  the  brain, 
called  the  cerebellum. 

"  ISixth.  The  brain,  including  the  cerebellum,  is  divided 
into  the  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior  lobes.  The  cerebel- 
lum fonns  part  of  the  pol^terior  lobe.  The  anterior  lobe 
contains  all  the  intellectual  faculties;  the  posterior  and 
lower  range  of  the  middle  lobe  are  the  regions  of  the  an- 
imal propensities;  while  the  moral  sentiments  are  found, 
with  a  soi-t  of  local  pi'e-eminence,  to  have  their  organs  de- 
veloped on  the  top  or  coronal  surface  of  the  head." 

Figure  10  repi-esents  the  location  of  the  various  facul- 
ties of  the  mind,  as  designated  by  phrenologists,  and  time, 
which  proves  all  things,  has  given  conclusive  evidence  of 
its  general  correctness.  Some  pei-sons  claim  to  have  that 
skill  in  manipulation,  and  delicacy  of  touch,  that  they  can 
determine  the  exact  character  of  an  individual  by  the  con- 


tour of  each   individual 


Whilst  doubting  this,  I 
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readily  admit  that  a  peFBon  skilled  in  phrenology  can  de- 
tect the  general  character  and  intellectaal  standing  of  most 
individuals. 

Fig.  10. 


No.  1,  Animal  Sensibility. 

*'  2,  Muscular  Motion. 

«  8,  Amativeness. 

"  4,  Pneumativeneas. 

*  5,  Alimentiveness. 

"  6,  Hydrativeness. 

"  7,  Sanativeness. 


No.  8,  Vitativeuess. 
"    9,  Philo-ancestry. 
"  10,  Philo-progenitivenesg. 
"  11,  Inhabitiveness. 
"  12,  Adhesiveness. 
"  18,  Gregauousneas. 
"  14,  Combativeness, 
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No.  15,  De3tructivene98. 

No.  33,  Lidividnality 

"  16,  Acquisitiveness. 

"  34,  Form. 

"  17,  Secretiveness. 

"  35,  Size. 

"  18,  Watehfuluess. 

"  36,  Weight. 

"  19,  Cautiousness. 

«  37,  Color. 

"  20,  Resentfulness. 

«  38,  Order. 

"  21,  Approbativeness 

"  39,  Number. 

"  22,  Self-E8t«em. 

"  40,  Eventuality. 

"  23,  Firmness. 

"  41,  Locality. 

"  24,  Conscientiousness. 

«  42,  Time. 

"  25,  Submissivenees. 

"  43,  Melody. 

"  26,  Hopefulness. 

«  44,  Plan. 

"  27,  Benevolence. 

"  45,  Comparison. 

"  28,  Imitativeness. 

"  46,  Casuality. 

"  29,  Marvellousneas. 

«  47,  Method. 

"  30,  Perfectiveness. 

"  48,  Harmony. 

"  31,  Common  nouna. 

"  49,  Analogy. 

"  82,  Proper  nouns. 

"  50,  Suggestion. 

«  61,  Evidence. 

There  is  nothing  more  clearly  established  than  that 
every  function  of  the  brain  may  be  increased  or  dimin- 
bhed  by  exercise,  or  want  of  use.  This  is  in  accordance 
with  the  general  law,  that  any  part  that  is  continually 
called  into  action,  receives  a  more  abundant  supply  of  ■ 
blood,  its  nutrition  is  increased,  and  it  becomes  larger. 
The  brain  is  no  exception  to  this  rule,  as  it  increases  in 
size  and  density  in  proportion  to  its  use ;  and  any  portions 
that  are  called  into  action  more  frequently  than  others, 
obtain  a  proportionately  greater  development.  We  have 
heretofore  seen  that  a  group  of  muscles  would  increase  in 
size  by  use,  of  which  we  have  very  marked  examples  in 
the  arm  of  the  blacksmith,  and  the  legs  of  public  dancers. 
And  it  is  a  well  known  law  of  our  being,  that  parts 
increase  in  size  and  strength  to  meet  all  legitimate  de- 
mands upon  them.  Conversely,  we  find  that  parts  dimin- 
ish in  size,  and  lose  their  fimction  by  want  of  use.    Thus 
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we  have  reported  instances  in  which  Eastern  Fakirs,  by 
retainiBg  their  arms  in  one  position  for  years,  would  finally 
lose  the  nse  of  them. 

We  have  very  marked  examples  of  this  natural  law,  in 
the  occasional   development  of  the  special  senses.     A 
sailor  is  able  to  see  a  ship  in  the  distance,  and  even  deter* 
mine  its  size,  character  and  nationality,  when  a  landsman 
would  be  unable  to  perceive  any  object,  or,  at  least,  very 
indistinctly.    A  musician  has  so  developed  his  organ  of 
hearing,  that  he  is  enabled  to  detect  the  most  minute 
rariations  in  sonnd;  and  the  Indians,  and  even  white 
hunters,  so  cultivate  this  sense  that  they  are  enabled  to 
bear  sounds  that  are  entirely  inappreciable  to  the  unedu- 
cated ear. 

The  various  functions  of  the  brun  may  be  increased  or 
diminished ;  and  this  is  a  matter  of  very  great  interest  to 
parents,  educators,  and  to  each  individual.  Each  person's 
destiny  is,  to  some  ertent,  in  his  own  hands,  and  he  has 
the  power  of  development  in  an  almost  unlimited  extent 
Does  he  wish  to  be  learned — continued  exercise  will 
develop  observation,  the  reasoning  faculties,  and  memory, 
almost  as  far  as  may  be  desired  by  the  most  sanguine. 
Does  he  wish  to  influence  the  people  by  oratory— careful 
cultivation  and  exercise  vrill,  as  was  the  case  with  Demos- 
thenes, give  power  and  freedom  of  speech. 

Exercise  not  only  gives  increased  power  to  an  organ  or 
function,  but  as  this  depends  upon  an  increase  of  struc- 
ture, it  is,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  permanent.   Thus 
the  boy  who  continues  to  give  way  to,  or,  as  we  might 
more  properly   say,  cultivate  his  evil  propensities,  will 
invariably  become  a  bad  man,  and  if  this  is  continued  up 
to  the  age  of  forty  or  fifty,  a  reformation  will  be  almost 
impossible.    Even  at  a  much  earlier  age  it  will  be  found 
^ery  difficult  to  break  off^  bad  habits,  and  the  evil  disposi- 
6on  \nU  continue  to  annoy  the  individual  as  long  as  he 
nay  ^ve.    On  the  contrary,  if  the  moral  faculties  are  cul- 
tivated, ihey  become  stronger  year  by  year,  until  they  so 
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predoniiuate  that  the  man  is  a  good  man  almost  in  spite 
of  himself. 

Spuraheim  remarks  that,  "in  the  greater  number  of 
persons,  the  lower  faculties  are  the  most  active,  and  sev- 
eral of  them  more  so  than  others.  This  explains  the  great 
activity  of  the  animal  nature  of  uiaii.  Again,  single 
individuals,  each  t>l'  the  wxes,  the  inhabitants  of  certain 
provinces,  and  whole  nations,  possess  individual  faculties 
more  active  than  others.  These  primitive  disfKwitiouB 
must  first  be  studied,  and  each  power  cultivated  in  har- 
mony with  the  dictates  of  general  morality.  Any  feeUng 
that  is  naturally  too  active,  should  never  be  exerted. 
Hence,  in  those  children,  and  nations,  whose  character  is 
strongly  marked  by  the  love  of  approbation,  this  feeling 
should  never  be  nourished  by  education ;  for,  if  predom- 
inant, it  becomes  the  cause  of  great  mischief,  and  it  is 
evidently  a  great  fault  to  encourage  it  continually,  and  to 
hold  out  approbation  and  glory  as  the  principal  reward 
of  any  action. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  no  strong  feeling  can  be  overcome 
at  once ;  its  activity  will  appear  in  one  way  or  another, 
and  the  object  of  the  teacher  or  parent  ought  to  be,  to  - 
make  the  best  use  of  it.  The  love  of  approbation,  for 
instance,  may  lead  to  war  or  peace,  to  idleness  or  industry, 
to  vice  or  virtue,  accoi-ding  to  the  object  approved  by  the 
directors.  It  is  the  same  with  any  fundamental  power. 
Has  not  every  crime  been  committed,  and  everj'  virtue 
exercised,  under  pretence  of  glorifying  God,  or  of  obeying 
God  rather  than  men  ? 

"  The  faculties  proper  to  man  being  given  to  govern 
every  where,  are  to  be  cultivated  incessantly,  and  in  every 
one,  while  the  powers  common  to  man  and  animals,  should 
bo  encouraged  only  in  so  far  as  they  contribute  to  the 
gi-eat  end  of  the  satisfaction  of  the  properly  human 
nature,  or  to  general  happiness.  The  animal  faculties 
may  be  employed  as  means,  but  not  any  one  should 
become  the  aim  of  our  existence.     They  may  do 
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when  subordinate,  but  they  produce  much  evil,  as  soon  ae 
their  graHfication  becomes  the  aim  of  life.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  all  institutions,  true  Christianity  excepted,  are 
founded  ou  sellish  principles,  and  that  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  motives,  which  they  propose  to  mankind, 
originate  in  the  animal  feelings." 
Youth  is  the  prof>er  time  for  the  commencement  of 

kpmper  nientnl  training,  and  for  the  development  of  the 
higher  faculties,  and  repressing,  by  the  Influence  of  the 
■ill,  tlie  baser  passions.     It  should  be  firmly  impressed 
jpoii  the  young  that  they  hold  their  destiny  in  their  own 
bjuids,  and  that  they  have  the  powei-,  inherent  in  them- 
selves, of  almost  unlimited  development.     They  can  now 
L   m  strengthen  the  will  and  reasoning  powers,  that  it  will 
B  be  suiiicient  to  regulate  the  mind  through   life.      Con- 
~  vejTsely,  they  should  understand  that  the  animal  passions 
and  instincts  may  obtain  such  preponderance,  if  they  now 
give  way  to  them,  as  will  render  this  life  a  failure,  and 
H entirely  unfit  them  for  happiness  in  the  life  to  come. 
I         There  are  no  persons  but  what  may  become  good  men 
and  women,  as  there  are  none  but  what  might  sink  to  the 
level  of  the  brut«,  or  become  devils  in  human  form.     In 
each  case  the  development  is  stnctly  in  accordance  with 
^natural  laws  of  growth  by  exercise,  and  if  we  had  none 
Bother,  this  would  be  sufficient  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
"TToly  Writ.     While,  then,  we  should  set  before  the  young 
the  fact  that  their  success  in  life  is  wholly  in  their  own 
hands,  they  should  be  impressed  that  they  are  developing 
^characters  that  endure  through  all  eternity.     The  spirituiil 
^tnan  ha*  form  and.  size  like  the  natural  man;   and  its 
development  and  growth  is  going  on  day  by  day,  by  the 
exercise  of  the  mind  in  this  life.     If  the  better  principles 
lof  our  nature  are  exercised,  they  increase  in  strength ;  if 
[the  animal  passions  are  e-xercised.  they  also  increase — in 
[the  one  case  forming  a  character  that  will  do  good,  and 
1  get  good,  in  this  world  and  the  world  to  come ;  and  in 
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the  other  that  will  do  evil,  aud  get  evil,  aud  fit  the  person 
for  the  society  of  evil  spirits. 


EXAMPLE. 

Bzample  is  one  of  the  most  poteut  uf  iustructors, 
though  it  teaches  without  a  tongue.  It  is  the  practi- 
cal school  of  mankind,  working  by  action,  which  is  al- 
ways more  forcible  than  words.  Precept  may  point  to 
lis  the  way,  but  it  is  silent,  continuous  example,  conveyed 
to  us  by  habits,  and  living  with  us,  in  fact,  that  carries  us 
along.  Gk>od  advice  has  its  weight;  but  without  the  ac- 
ccmpauiment  of  a  good  example,  it  is  of  comparatively 
small  influence;  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  common 
saying  of  ''Do  as  I  say,  not  as  I  do,"  is  usually  reversed 
in  the  actual  experience  of  life. 

All  persons  are  more  or  less  apt  to  learn  through  the 
eye,  rather  than  the  ear ;  and,  whatever  is  seen  in  fact, 
makes  far  deeper  impressions  than  anything  that  is  read 
or  heard.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  early  youth,  when 
the  eye  is  the  chief  inlet  of  knowledge.  Whatever  child- 
ren see  they  unconsciously  imitate ;  and  they  insensibly 
become  hke  to  those  who  are  about  them — like  insects 
which  take  the  color  of  the  leaves  they  feed'  on.  Hence 
the  vast  importance  of  domestic  training.  For  whatever 
may  be  the  efficiency  of  our  schools,  the  examples  set  in 
our  homes  must  always  be  of  vastly  greater  influence  in 
forming  the  characters  of  our  future  men  aud  women. 
The  home  is  the  crystal  of  society — the  very  nucleus  uf 
national  character ;  and  from  that  source,  be  it  pure  or 
tainted,  issue  the  habits,  principles  and  ma-xims,  which 
govern  public  as  well  as  private  life.  The  nation  comes 
from  the  nursery;  public  opinion  itself  is  for  the  most 
part  the  outgrowth  of  the  home ;  aud  the  best  philanthropy 
comes  from  the  fireside.  "  To  love  the  little  platoon  we 
belong  to  in  societj',"  says  Burke,  "  is  the  germ  of  all  pub- 
lic affections."     From  this  little  central  spot,  the  human 
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jjiapatliies  may  extend  in  an  ever-widening  circle,  until 
lie  world  is  embraced ;  for,  though   true  philantliropy, 
like  charity,  begins  at  home,  assuredly  it  does  not  end  there. 
Ezunple  in  conduct,  therefore,  even  in  apparent  trivial 
Quittere,  18  of  no  light  moment,  inasmuch  as  it  is  con- 
fftantlj  becoming  inwoven  with  the  lives  of  others,  and 
contributing  to  fonn  their  characters  for  better  or  for 
worn.    The  characters  of  parents  are  thus  constantly  re- 
pasted  in  their  children ;  and  the  acts  of  affection,  di*d- 
(iline,  industry  and  self-control,  which  the}'  daily  exempiHfy, 
live  and  act  when  all  else  which  they  may  have  learned 
thfongh  the  ear  has  long  been  forgotten.     Even  the  mote 
ictioD  and  unconscious  look  of  a  parent  maj'  give  a  stan^ 
to  the  character  which  is  never  effaced ;  and  who  cao  taO 
bonr  much  evil   has  been   stayed  by  the  thought  of  aotne 
good  parent,  whose  memory  their  children  may  noi  aolly 
by  the  commission  of  an  unworthy  deed,  or  the  indnlgCBoa 
of  an  impure  thought?    The  veriest  trifles  thus 
portance  in  influencing  the  charactenof  : 
from  my  mother,"  said  West,  ^  made  om  a ; 
It  i«  on  the  direction  of  such  seeming  triflea  < 
that  the  future  happiness  and  success  of 
pend.     Fowell  Buxton,  wherr  occupying  an 
infloential  station  in  life,  wrote  to  his  mother,  **!< 
feel,  especially  in  action  and  exertion  for  otken,  tk«  < 
of  principles  early  implanted  by  you  in  my 
Lord  Langdale,  looking  back  upon  the  admLraUa4 
life  set  him  by  his  mother,  declared,  "If  die 
orld  were  put  into  one  scale,  and  my 
iier,  the  world  would  kick  the  beam."    Ma 
Peiinick,  in  her  old  age,  was  accustomed  to  ( 
the  personal  influence  exercised  by  liar 
MKnety  amid  wliich  she  moved.    When  At  «■■■•  m  i 
it  had  the  effect  of  immediately 
ootivtrsation,  and  as  if  purifying  tha 
*U  aeemiug  to  breathe  more  freely,  aai 
"In  her  pre5«ence,"  says  the  daogirtcr.  *!  ' 
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time  transformed  into  auotlier  perRon."  So  much  doee 
the  moral  health  depend  upon  the  moral  atmosphere  thai 
is  breathed,  and  so  great  is  the  influence  daily  oxerciseil  by 
parent*  over  their  children  by  living  a  life  before  their 
eyes,  that  perhaps  the  best  system  of  parental  instruction 
might  be  summed  up  in  these  two  words:  "Improve  thy 
self." 

There  is  something  solemn  and  avvfVil  in  the  thought, 
1 1  lilt  tlierc  is  not  au  act  nor  thought  in  the  life  of  a  human 
beiug  liut  carries  with  it  a  train  of  consequences,  the  end 
of  which  we  may  never  trace.  Not  one  but,  to  a  certain 
extent,  gives  a  color  to  our  own  life,  and  insensibly  in- 
fluences the  lives  of  those  about  <is.  The  good  deed  or 
thought  will  live,  even  though  we  may  not  see  it  fnictify, 
but  80  will  the  bad  J  and  no  peraon  is  so  insignificant  as 
to  be  sure  that  his  example  will  not  do  good  on  the  one 
hand,  or  evil  ou  the  other.  There  is,  indeed,  an  essence 
of  immortality  in  the  life  of  man,  even  in  this  world. 
No  individual  in  the  universe  stands  alone;  he  is  a  com- 
ponent part  of  a  system  of  mutual  dependencies;  and  by 
his  several  acta,  he  either  increases  or  diminishes  the  sum 
of  human  good  now  and  forever.  As  the  present  is  rooted 
in  the  past,  and  tlie  lives  and  examples  of  our  forefathei's 
still  to  a  great  extent  influence  us,  so  are  we  by  our  diuly 
net*  contributing  to  form  the  condition  and  character  of 
the  future.  The  living  man  is  a  fruit  formed  and  ripened 
by  the  culture  of  all  the  foregoing  centuries.  Generations 
six  thou.sand  years  deep  stand  behind  us,  each  lajnng  its 
hands  upon  its  successor's  shoulders,  and  the  living  gene- 
ration continues  the  magnetic  current  of  action  and  ex- 
ample destif  ed  to  bind  the  remotest  past  with  the  most 
distant  fnturo.  "No  man's  acts  die  utterly;  and  though 
his  body  may  resolve  into  dust  and  air,  his  good  or  his 
bail  deeds  will  still  be  bringing  forth  fruit  after  their  kind, 
and  influencing  generations  of  men  for  all  time  to  come. 
It  is  in  this  momentous  and  solemn  fact  that  the  great 
peril  and   responsibility  of  human  existence  lies. — SmiUi. 
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It  is  not  accident,  then,  that  helps  a  man  in  the  world, 
bat  poipose  and  persistent  industry.     These  make  a  man 
*Laq)  to  discern  opportunities,  and  turn  them  to  account. 
To  the  feeble,  the  sluggish  and   purposeless,  the  happiest 
opportunities  avail  nothing ;  they  pass  them  by,  seeing  no 
meaning  in  them.     But  if  we  are  prompt  to  seize  and  im- 
prove even  the  shortest  intervals  of  possible  action  and 
effort,  it  is  astonishing  how  much  can  be  accomplished. 
Watt   taught   himself  chemistry    and    mechanics    while 
working  at  his  trade  of  a  mathematical  instrument  maker; 
«nd  he  availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  to  extend  hia 
knowledge  of  languages,  literature  and  the  principles  of 
science.    Stephenson  taught  himself  arithmetic  and  men- 
turatioD  while  working  as  an  cngineman  during  the  night 
ibiilB,  and  he  studied  mechanics  during  his  spare  hours  at 
home,  thus  preparing  himself  for  the  great  work  of  his 
life— the  invention  of  the  passenger  locomotive.    Dalton's 
industry  was  the  habit  of  his  lile.     He  began  in  boyhood, 
for  he   taught  a  little  village  school  when  he  was  only 
«boat  twelve  years  old.  keeping  the  school  in  winter,  and 
forking  upon   his   father's  farm   in  summer.     He  would 
aometimes  urge  himself  and  companions  to  study  by  the 
itimalas  of  a  bet,  tliough  bred  a  Quaker ;  and  on  one  oo- 
caaion,  by  his  satisfactory  solution  of  a  problem,  he  in  this 
way  won  as  much  as  enabled  him  to  buy  a  winter's  store 
of  candles.     He  went  on  iudefatigably,  making  his  mete- 
orological observations  until  a  day  or  two  before  he  died, 
having   made  and    recorded    upward  of  200,000    in  the 
course  of  his  life. 

With  perseverance,  the  very  odds  and  ends  of  time  may 
be  worked  up  into  results  of  the  greatest  value.  An  hour 
in  everj'  day  withdrawn  from  frivolous  pursuits  would,  if 
profitably  employed,  enable  any  man  of  ordinary  capacity 
very  shortly  to  master  a  complete  science.  It  would  make 
an  ignorant  man  a  well-informed  man  in  ten  years.     "We 
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moBt  not  allow  the  time  to  pass  without  yielding  fruita, 
in  the  form  of  something  learned  worthy  of  being  known, 
some  good  principle  cultivated,  or  eome  good  habit 
strengthened.  Dr.  Mason  Good  translated  Lucretius 
while  riding  in  his  carriage  in  the  streets  of  London,  going 
his  rounds  among  bis  patients.  Dr.  Darwin  composed 
nearly  all  his  works  in  the  same  way,  while  driving  about 
in  his  "sulky''  from  house  to  house  in  the  country,  writing 
down  his  thoughts  on.little  scraps  of  paper,  which  he  car- 
ried about  with  him  for  the  purpose.  Hale  wrote  his 
"Contemplations"  while  traveling  on  circuit  Dr.  Bur- 
ney  learned  French  and  Italian  while  traveling  on  horse- 
back from  one  musical  pupil  to  another  in  the  course  of 
hia  profession.  Kirke  White  learned  Greek  while  walk- 
ing to  and  from  a  lawyer's  office;  and  we  personally 
know  a  man  of  eminent  position  in  a  northern  manufac- 
turing town,  who  learned  Latin  and  French  while  going 
meengee  as  an  errand-boy  in  the  streets  of  Manchester. 
EHiha  Burritt  attributed  his  first  success  in  self-improve- 
ment, not  to  genius,  which  he  disclaimed,  but  simply  to 
the  careful  emplojTnent  of  those  invaluable  fragments  of 
time,  called  "odd  moments."  While  working  and  earning 
his  living  as  a  blacksmith,  he  mastered  some  eighteen 
ancient  and  modern  languages,  and  twenty-two  European 
dialects.  Withal,  he  was  exceedingly  modest,  and  thought 
his  achievements  nothing  extraordinary.  Like  another 
learned  and  wise  man,  of  whom  it  was  said  that  he  could 
be  silent  in  ten  languages,  Elihu  Burritt  could  do 
the  same  in  forty.  "  Those  who  have  been  acquainted 
with  my  charact«r  from  my  youth  up,"  s^d  he,  writing  to 
a  friend,  "  will  give  me  credit  for  sincerity,  when  I  say 
that  it  never  entered  into  my  head  to  blazon  forth  any  ac- 
quisition of  my  own.  *  *  *  All  that  I  have  accom- 
plished, or  expect,  or  hope  to  accomplish  has  been  and 
will  be  by  that  plodding,  patient,  persevering  proceee  of 
accretion  which  builds  the  ant-heap — particle  by  particle, 
thought  by   thought,  fact  by  fact.    And  if  ever  I  was 
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actosted  by  ambition,  its  higheat  and  warmest  aspiration 
reached  no  farther  than  the  hope  to  set  before  tihe  young 
men  of  my  country,  an  example  in  employing  those  in- 
Tilnable  fragments  of  time  called  '  odd  moments.' " 

Daguesseau,  one  of  the  great  Chancellors  of  France,  by 
careMy  working  up  his  odd  bits  of  time,  wrote  a  bulky 
and  able  volume  in  the  successive  intervals  of  waiting  for 
dinner;  and  Madame  de  Genlis  composed  several  of  her 
charming  volumes  while  waiting  for  the  princess  to  whom 
she  gave  her  daily  lessons.  Jeremy  Bentham  in  like 
manner  disposed  of  his  hours  of  labor  and  repose  so  that 
not  a  moment  should  be  lost,  the  arrangement  being  de- 
termined on  the  principle  that  it  is  a  calamity  to  lose  the 
smallest  portion  of  time.  He  lived  and  worked  habitually 
under  the  practical  consciousness  that  man's  days  are 
numbered,  and  that  the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can 
fork. 

What  a  solemn  and  striking  admonition  to  youth  is 

that  inscribed  on  the  dial  at  All  Souls,  Oxford — "periunt 

it  imputantur" — the  hours  perish,  and  are  laid  to  our 

charge;  for  time,  like  life,  can  never  be  recalled.    Melanc- 

thon  noted  down   the  time  lost  by  him,  that  he  might 

thereby  re-animate  his  industry  and  not  lose  an  hour.    An 

Italian  scholar  put  over  his  door  an  inscription  intimating 

that  whosoever  remained  there,  should  join  in  his  labors. 

"We  are   afraid,"  said  some  visitors  to  Baxter,  "that  we 

break  in  upon  your  time."     "  To  be  sure  you  do,"  replied 

the  disturbed  and  blunt  divine.    Time  was  the  estate  out 

of  which   these  great  workers,  and   all  other  workers, 

carved  a  rich  inheritance  of  thoughts  and  deeds  for  their 

successors. 

The  mere  drudgery  undergone  by  some  men  in  carrying 
ou  their  undertakings  has  been  something  extraordinary, 
but  the  drudgery  they  regarded  as  the  price  of  success. 
Addison  amassed  as  much  as  three  folios  of  manuscript 
materials  before  he  began  his  "Spectator."  Newton 
wrote  his  "  Chronology  "  fifteen  times  over  before  he  was 
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satiafied  with  it;  and  Gibbon  wrote  out  his  "Memoir* 
nine  times.  Hale  studied  for  many  years  at  the  rate  of 
sixteen  hours  a  day,  and  when  wearied  with  the  study  of 
the  law,  he  would  recreate  himself  with  pliilosophy  and 
Uie  study  of  the  mathematics.  Hume  wrote  thirteen 
hours  u  day  while  preparing  his  "  History  of  England." 
Montesquieu,  speaking  of  one  part  of  his  writings,  said  to 
a  friend,  "You  will  read  it  in  a  few  hours;  but  I  assure 
you  it  cost  me  so  much  labor  that  it  has  whitened  my 
hair." 

The  practice  of  writing  down  thoughts  and  facts  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  them  fast,  and  preventing  theii 
escape  into  the  dim  region  of  forgetful ness,  has  been  much 
resorted  to  by  thoughtful  an<l  studious  men.  Lord  Bacon 
left  behind  him  many  maniiscripta,  entitled  "Sudden 
thoughts  set  down  for  use."  Erskine  made  great  extracts 
from  Burke;  and  Eldon  copied  Coke  upon  Littleton  twice 
over  with  his  own  hand,  so  that  the  book  became,  as  it 
were,  part  of  his  own  mind.  The  late  I>r.  Pye  Smith, 
when  apprenticed  to  his  father  an  a  book-binder,  was  ac- 
customed to  make  copious  memoranda  of  all  the  books  he 
read,  with  extracts  and  criticisms.  This  indomitable  ia^| 
dustry  in  collecting  materials  distinguished  him  through^ 
life,  his  biograi)her  describing  him  as  ''  always  at  work, 
always  in  advance,  always  accumulating."  These  note- 
books afterward  proved,  like  Richter's  "  quarries,"  the 
great  store-house  from  which  he  drew  his  illustrations. — 
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Self-culture  includes  the  education  or  training  of  all 
parts  of  a  man's  nature,  the  physical  and  moral,  as  well 
as  the  intolleetiial.  Each  must  be  developed,  and  yet  each 
must  yield  something  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  tlie  others. 
Cultivate  the  physical  powers  exclusively,  and  you  have 
an  athlete  or  a  savage;  the  moral  only,  and  you  have  an 
enthusiast  or  a  maniac;  the  intellectual  only,  and  you  have 
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a  diseased  odditj,  it  maj  be  a  monster.  It  is  only  bj 
iriwly  training  all  three  together,  that  the  complete  man 
eau  be  formed. 

The  ancients  laid  great  stress  on  physical  training,  and 
•  raand  mind  in  a  sound  body  was  the  end  which  they 
professed  to  aim  at  in  their  highest  schools  of  culture. 
The  Greek  teachers  were  j>eripatetic,  holding  that  young 
men  should  only  learn  what  they  could  learn  standing. 
The  old  English  entertained  a  similar  idea,  embodied  in 
the  maxim,  "  Tlie  field  in  siimmei-,  the  study  in  winter." 
Milton  described  himself  as  uji  and  stirring  early  in  the 
moraing — "in  winter,   often  ere   the  sound  of  any  bell 
wakes  man  to  labor  or  devotion  ;  in  summer,  as  oft  with 
the  bird  that  first  rouses,  or  not  much  tardier,  to  read  good 
anthore,  or  to  cause  them  to  be  read  till  the  attention  be 
ready,  or  memory  have  its  full  fraught;  then,  with  clear 
and  generous  labor,  preserving   the  body's   health   and 
hardiness,  to  render  lightsome,  clear,  and  not   lumpish 
obedience  to  the  mind,  to  the  cause  of  religion,  and  our 
country's    liberty."     In   his   Tractate   on   Education,  he 
recommends  the  physical  exercise   of  fencing  to  young 
men,  as  calculated  to  "  keep  them  healthy,  nimble,  strong, 
^id  well  in  breath,  and  also  as  the  likeliest  means  to  make 
them  grow  large  and  tall,  and  inspire  them  with  a  gallant 
»nd  fearleas  courage,"  and  he  ftirther  urges  that  they 
should  "  be  practiced  in  all  the  locks  and  grips  of  wrest- 
ling, wherein  Englishmen  were  wont  to  excel." 

In  our  day  such  exercises  have  somewhat  fallen  into 
disi-epute,   and  education  htis   become   more   exclusively 

I  mental,  very  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  bodily  health. 
The  brain  is  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  the  members, 
and  the  physical  is  usually  found  in  an  inverse  ratio  to 
the  intellectual  appetite.  Hence,  in  this  age  of  progress, 
we  find  too  many  stomachs  weak  as  blotting-paper — 
hearts  indicating  "  fatty  degeneration" — unused,  pithless 
hands,  calveless  legs  and  limp  bodies,  without  any  elastic 
ipring  in  them.     But  it  is  not  merely  health  that  suffers 
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by  neglect  and  disuse  of  the  bodily  organs.  The  mind 
itself  grows  sickly  and  distempered,  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge itself  is  impeded,  and  manhood  becomes  withered, 
twisted,  and  stunted.  It  is,  perhaps,  to  this  neglect  of 
physical  exercise  that  we  find  among  students  so  frequent 
a  tendency  toward  discontent,  unhappiness,  inaction,  and 
reverie,  displaying  itself  in  a  premature  contempt  for  real 
life,  and  disgust  at  the  beaten  tracks  of  men — a  tendency 
which  in  England  lias  been  called  Byronism,  and  in  Ger- 
many Wertherism.  Dr.  Channing  noted  the  same  gro^vth 
in  America,  which  led  him  to  make  the  remark  that  "  too 
many  of  our  young  men  grow  up  in  a  school  of  despair." 
The  only  remedy  for  this  green -sickness  of  youth  is  abun- 
dant  physical  exercise,  action,  work,  and  bodily  occupation 
of  any  sort. — Smiles. 

THE  HUMAN  TEMPERAMENTS. 

For  two  thousand  years  the  temperaments  have  been  a 
subject  of  study  with  physicians  and  educated  men, 
though  but  little  progress  had  been  made  from  the  days 
of  Hippocrates  up  to  the  present  century.  My  friend,  W. 
Byrd  Powell,  M.  D.,  who  has  made  this  his  study  for  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  the 
following  description,  which  is  not  only  interesting  to  the 
general  reader,  but  should  be  thoroughly  studied  by  every 
man,  woman  and  child,  as  it  embi^aces  Bubjecta  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  our  race  : 

Hitherto  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  tem- 
peraments was  thought  to  be  with  exclusive  reference  to 
the  practice  of  medicine,  and  that  a  knowledge  of  them 
is  highly  inservient  in  this  relation,  no  one  probably 
doubts,  and  hence  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  they  are 
so  little  undci-stood  as  they  are  by  physicians  ger.erally. 

But  the  great  value  of  a  knowledge  of  the  tempera- 
ments is  in  relation  to  the  institution  of  marriage,  the 
moat  important  known  to  our  species,  because  a  marriage 
contracted  m  contravention  of  their  laws,  is  invariably 
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atteDded  with  either  sterility,  imbecile,  epileptic  or  scrofti- 
lous  children. 

With  reference  to  medical  practice,  a  knowledge  of  the 
temperaments  ifl  of  great  importance  to  physicians  only, 
and  their  iaiowledge  should  be  more  than  descriptive,  it 
ihould  embrace  a  knowledge  of  their  dynamic  influence 
over  the  constitution ;  but  with  reference  to  marriage,  it 
is  the  duty  of  every*  individual,  without  distinction  of 
sex.  to  have  a  descriptive  knowledge  of  them,  and  this 
ca»  be  achieved  by  every  clever  Miss  or  Master  of  ten 
nunmen. 

As,  with  reference  to  the  science  of  physiological  mar- 
a  descriptive  knowledge  of  the  temperaments  is, 
requisite  at  present,  therefore,  I  vrill  confine  myself 
to  a  description  of  them.  With  this  introduction  I  pro- 
ceed with  my  subject. 

That  (i\-8tem  of  the  temperaments  which  I  adopt,  with 
one  important  modification,  is  known  as  the  Hippocratic, 
in  honor  of  ita  founder,  Hippocrates,  who  lived  in  the 
fifth  centnrj'  before  our  era,  and  to  the  shame  of  the  med- 
ioil  profession,  the  subject  has  been,  comparatively,  but 
little  advanced  since  his  time.  Ilippocratee  treated  of 
fonr  conditions  or  temperaments,  as  being  in  their  nature 
eiemeotarj',  namely,  the  sanguine,  the  bilious,  the  lympha- 
Jc,  and  the  melancholic.  But  the  two  latter  are  not 
rictly  elementary. 

^^at  is  temperament  ?    As  I  prefer  my  own  definition 
any  other  I  have  seen,  I  will  respond  in  the  language 
if  it    It  is  a  Bui  generis  mode  of  human  life  compatible 
Vith  health  and  longevity. 


T.—  The  Sattffiihi/'.  Temperament. 

The  altitude  of  the  men  of  this  class  may  be  said  to 
range  between  five  feet  ten  inches  and  six  feet  four  inches. 
he  fleah  is  firm  and  strong.     Tlie  locomotive  movements 
■  graceful,  but  not  particnlarly  supple.    This  tempera- 
te is  further  distinguished  by  light  hair,  fair  skin  and 
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grayish-blue  eyes.  The  nose  is  rather  large, 
ally,  to  some  extent,  it  is  aquiline,  but  sometimes  it 
straight  on  the  doreum,  or  has  the  Roman  form.  I 
with  the  ft-males,  generally,  it  has  the  Grecian  fom 
straight  on  the  dorsum,  delicate  in  size,  and  beautifu 
formed.  The  lips  close  handsomely  in  both  sexes,  a 
aie  of  medium  thickness;  the  superior  one  is 
and  prominent  than  the  inferior. 

When  the  men  eta 
erectly,  the  occiput 
on  the  same  plane  fl 
the  spinal  column.  Si 
guine  people,  on 
approach  of  old 
are  very  liable  to  i 
home  fat  or  obesa^ 
an  illustration  off 
fact,  I  may  add,  tl 
Gen.  Scott  has  becoi 
so  fat  as  to  be  grea 
helpless.  ■ 

Physiologists  gen 
ally  teach  that  red  h 
iitid  ix  florid  complex] 
indicate  the  highest  i 
gree  of  this  temperament;  but  this,  I  am  sure,  is  an  err 
Note. — Aristotle  has  stated  it  as  a  law  that  parties 
the  respective  sexes  having  light  hair,  fair  skin  and  bl 
eyes,  should  not  marrry,  because  sterility  will  be  1 
result.  This  is  satisfactory  evidence  to  me  that  he  kn 
as  little  about  this  subject  as  physiologists  generally  ( 
Now  the  truth  is,  our  species  presents  four  temperamei 
which  are  respectively  distinguished  by  light  hair,  f 
akin  and  blue  eyes,  and  yet,  in  constitution,  they  are  vi 
different.  Consequently,  some  of  the  most  fiaiitful  a 
physiological  marriages  obtain  among  them.  It  is,  ho 
ever,  a  law,  that  when  the  respective  parties  to  a  marrif 
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*K  simgttiue,  sterility  will  be  the  result ;  nnd  as  an  illustra- 
tioD  of  tlii?  law  I  uiay  cite  Waahiugton  and  his  wife,  who 
iwpectjvely  were  sanguine  iind  sterile. 


Fi.;.  1-2. 


//. —  The  Bi/ioiif  Tempentment. 

In  tliis  temperament  the 
men,  generally,  are  neither 
5.0  tail  nor  heavy  as  those 
cif  the  preceding  tempera- 
Tiienf.  The  person  and  fea- 
tures of  this  variety  of  our 
species  are  angularly  and 
harshly  defined.  Of  this 
temperament  we  have  two 
varieties ;  one  is  distinguish- 
ed b\  black  and  coaree  hair, 
OUBTAVus  ADOLPHUS.        diuklv  brown    eyes,  and   a 

I  d«k  or  brownish  complexion.  The  other  variety  is  dis- 
'  tinpiished  by  red  and  coarse  hair,  a  florid  complexion 
and  grayish-blue  ej'es — in  this  variety  the  skin,  when 
'  excluded  from  the  light,  is  vei^'  fair.  In  both  of  these 
^eties  the  skin  is  coarse  on  the  breast,  arms  and  legs  of 
ItLe  men,  and  covered  with  coarse  hair. 

With  this  temperament,  without  distinction  of  variety, 
lie  forehead  recedes  and   contracts  laterally  aa  it  rises 
ovr  the  temples,  and  the  brain  in  general  is  developed 
iliquely   upwardly,  and  backwardly,   the  flesh   is  very 
and  the  locomotion  is  quick  and   supple,  but  not 
efal.     The  nose,  usually,  is  above  the  average  size, 
Dd  very  frequentlj'  aqueline  in  form,  but  occasionally  it 
1  the  Roman  form,  and  occasionally  the  Grecian  ;  this 
Itet  form  is  the  most  common  to  the  females.     The  supe- 
rior lip  is  more  full  or  prominent  than  the  inferior. 
As  I  have  stated  in  connection  with  the  sanguine,  so  of 
lis,  there  are  in  our  species  four  dark   complexioned 
lents.     The  bilious  forms  a  comjiatible  marriage 
the  opposite  sex  of  either  of  the  other  three;  but 
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when  both  of  the  parties  to  a  marriage  are  bilious,  ster- 
ility is  the  consequence ;  and  as  an  illustration  of  this 
law  I  may  cite  Gen.  Jackson  and  his  wife,  who,  respect- 
ively, were  bilious  and  without  children. 

III. — Tlie  I/j^mphatic  Temperament. 

This  temperament  has  no  distinguishing  complexion,  it 
may  be  either  fair  or  dark,  some  physiologists  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  It  is  distinguished,  however,  by 
a  large  and  globular  head,  fine  hair,  an  exceedingly  foil 
habit  of  the  body,  which  is  soft  or  flabby,  and  so  amorph- 
ous as  to  defy  description,  but  imagine  the  skin  of  a 
short  and  corpulent  man  filled  with  water,  and  yon  will 
have  a  pretty  fair  idea  of  the  external  appearance  of  this 
constitution  when  fully  developed.  The  cheeks  are  large 
and  ponderous,  the  eyes  have  a  sleepy  appearance,  the  nose 
is  pngged,  the  lips  are  thick,  and  the  locomotive  move- 
ments arc  alow  and  waddling. 

Holland  and  China  are  the  coimtries  in  which  this  tem- 
perament obtains  its  highest  development.  I  think  it 
very  probable  that  no  one  of  my  readers  will  ever  see  in 
this  country  a  fiilly  developed  individual  of  this  class. 
This  temperament,  in  combination  with  those  of  which  1 
have  treated,  the  sanguine  and  the  bilious,  forma  combi- 
nations which  are  both  various  and  numerous,  and  withal 
useful  and  reputable;  although  the  lymphatic  tempera- 
ment is  thought  to  be  a  disgusting  sack  of  humors.  In- 
deed I  doubt  whether  the  highest  order  of  human  genius 
can  obtain  without  some  participation  of  this  constitution. 
This  temperament,  though  never  brilliant,  will  coraptwe, 
favorably,  with  any  other  for  a  safe  and  practical  judg- 
ment 

This  temperament  is  very  rarely,  if  ever,  found  highly 
developed,  except  in  countries  having  a  humid  atmosphere. 

FF.—The  Eitcephalic  Temperament. 
This  temperament,  like  the    preceding,  has   no  dis- 
tinguifthing  complexion ;  it  is,  however,  distinguished  by 
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trd&tively  large  cerebruio  and  a  small  cerebellum,  and 
eoMequenlly  a  feeble  and  tardy  manifestation  of  all  the 
viul  functions.  The  thorax  and  abdomen  are  small  and 
contracted,  the  muscles  slender,  stringy  and  flaccid,  the 
locomotion  faltering  and  dragging.  The  person  is  very 
ipare,  the  neck  long,  the  forehead  is  massive  and  superiorly 
expanded,  the  cheek  bones  sharp  and  promment,  the 
dieeks  sunken  and  thin,  the  nose  small,  slender  and  re- 
corred,  the  lips  thin,  the  chin  pointed,  and  the  countenance 
18  diotightful  or  even  gloomy.  Representatives  of  this 
cluffi  are  but  rarely  to  be  seen  in  any  country.  But  in 
combination  with  the  other  temperaments  very  frequently 
ohiaim.  People  of  this  class  feel  and  think  profoundly 
but  never  powerfully. 

Though  this  temperament  may  not  be  as  disgusting  as 
tb«  lymphatic,  yet  it  is  as  powerless,  and  in  the  abstract 
of  as  little  use.  People  of  this  class  are  so  liable  to  mon- 
omania that  they  are  probably  very  i-arely  entirely  exempt 
from  it 

This  temi>erament  I  discovered  in  J852.     The  fourth 

-temperament  of  the  ancient  physiologists,  and  denominated 

h*  Melancholic,  is  thought  by  modem  physiologists  to  be 

>l«thologicjil  rather  than  a  physiological  condition,  and 

erefore  discarded  it.     The  condition   presented  by  Pro- 

t>r  Gregory,  and   denominated   the   nervous,   is  also 

oagfat  to  be  pathological ;  at  all  events,  it  is  not  an  ele- 

entan*  condition,  but  one  that  is  not  in  all  of  the  tem- 

iiient«. 

I  am  very  confident  that  I  have  ^ven  this  subject  more 
ofaiervation  and  study  than  any  other  individual  ever  did, 
weren  all  othere;  and  thus  have  become  convinced  that 
humanity  is  distinguished  by  four  sui  generis  {)eculiarities 
of  constitution,  and  that  they  are  those  I  have  described. 
The  discovery  of  the  fact  that  certain  constitutioniil 
conditions  or  tempei'amenta  are  so  incompatible  as  to  ren- 
der marriage  very  frequently  sterile  or  productive  of  im- 
!  or  scrofulous  children,  must  render  a  knowledge  of 
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the  temperaments  of  jiaiamount  importance.  If  there  be 
any  who  doubt  that  such  discovery  has  been  made,  they 
have  but  to  exercise  a  Httle  obsei-vation  to  become  con-  M 
vinced  that  the  fact  not  only  exists,  but  is  most  dis- 
tinctively  prevalent  in  all  parts  of  our  country.  The 
signs  of  the  times  indicate  that  the  time  is  not  distant  ■ 
when  public  opinion  will  not  tolerate  professional  igno- 
rance of  this  subject.  Medical  students,  therefore,  who 
possess  a  laudable  ambition  and  a  prudent  foresight,  will 
include  this  subject  in  their  professional  studies,  and  be 
prepared  to  respond  to  the  demands  of  the  public 


The  Origin  of  Human  Temptframentn. 

This  inquiry  is  not  only  interesting,  but  useful,  inasmuch 
as  married  parties  who  are  incompatible  may  frequently 
effect  a  compatibility  by  knowing  how  to  do  it,  and  those 
who  are  compatible  may  keep  themselves  so. 

The  four  preceding  or  elementary  tenii)eraments  do  not 
probably  comprise  more  than  two  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
la,tion  of  any  civilized  I'ountry ;  the  remaining  ninety -eight 
per  cent,  consist  of  couibinatious  of  the  fom-  elenientaiy 
ones.  If,  therefore,  we  understand  the  origin  of  these 
four  physiological  conditions  of  hunianitA"  then  of  coui>e 
we  shall  understand  the  origin  of  their  combinations,  for 
it  is  assumed  that  no  respectably  intelligent  person  is  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  laws  of  reproduction. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  andsinipliticatiou  in  treat 
ing  this  subject,  I  divide  the  four  ek-nii-utary  tempera- 
ments into  two  classes,  which  I  respectively  denominate 
the  vital  and  the  non-\ntal.  The  sanguine  and  the  biUoua 
temjieraments  constitute  the  fiivt  or  vital  class,  and  is  so 
denominated  because  observation  has  forced  upon  me  the 
conviction  that  without  the  agency  of  one  or  the  other  of 
them,  there  can  be  no  trausniLssion  of  life — no  re-prod nc- 
tion.  The  Lymphatic  and  the  Encephalic  temperaments 
constitutfl  the  nou-^^tal  class,  and  is  so  denominated  be- 
cause as  frequently  as  I   have   found  the  parties  to  a  mar- 
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ri«gc  to  be,  respectively,  as  much  as  two-thirds  or  more  of 
thege  temperaments,  as  frequently  have  I  found  three- 
fhiirtiis  of  their  children  to  have  been  dead-bom,  and  the 
other  fourth  to  have  died  within  the  first  year  of  their  ex- 
ittence  respectively. 

As  I  have  found  no  cause  to  be  productive  of  the  san- 
gnine  or  the  bilious  constitution,  and  a.?  there  can  be  no 
reproduction  without  the  agency  of  one  or  the  other  of 
them,  Ro  I  infer  that  they  were  originally  founded  in  the 
ititution  of  humanity,  and  therefore  primitive.     But  I 
I  &r  from  being  sure  that  both  of  them  had  their  origin 
in  the  same  species  of  the  race  which  I  regard  ae  a  genus. 
The  two  constitutions  are  alike  in  but  one  respect,  and 
that  is.  they  are  equally  reproductive ;  they  are  unlike  in 
their  therapeutic  relations,  they  are  mentally  unlike,  and 
they  are  unlike  in  terrestrial  relations.     The  sanguine 
being  especially  adapted  to  high  latitudes  and  the  bilious 
to  the  low.     These  facta  strongly  incline  me  to  the  opin- 
ion, that  the  sanguine  and  bilious  temperaments  had  their 
origin  in  two  different,  but  allied  species  of  the  genus 
bomo.    I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  sanguine  condi- 
tion had  its  origin  with  a  truly  white  species,  and  which 
probably  originated  in  Northern  Asia,  and  that  the  bilious 
condition  had  probably  its  origin  in  or  with  the  Iberian 
•pecies,  which,  in  the  opinion    of    ethnologists,  had  its 
origin  in  Africa,  and  that  the  two  species  emigrating  to 
Diore  temperate  climes,  met  and  amalgamated,  and  that 
the  present  population  of  Europe  and  the  United  States 
deMended  from  this  amalgamation,  and  so  thorough  and 
extensive  was  this  amalgamation  that  the  resulting  popu- 
lation  had   a  medium    adaptation,   and,    therefore,   less 
adapted  to  either  extreme  of  latitude. 

Germany,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  country,  fxir- 
Diahes  an  excess  of  the  white  species,  and  Spain  of  the 
dark.  In  Spain,  more  certainly,  perhaps,  than  any  where 
else,  can  still  be  found  descendants  of  the  Iberian  species. 
Physiologists  have  even  regarded  the  lymphatic  tem- 
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perament  as  being  both  elementary'  and  priiuitive,  but  1 
can  concede  neither,  for  it  ia  compound  and  secondary, 
having  originated  in  causes  which  are  incidental  to  civU> 
ization. 

I  assume,  because  universally  conceded,  that  wealth 
I'esults  from  civilization,  and  it  is  well  known  that  ease, 
idleness  and  luxury  i-esult  tiom  wealth  or  a  prosperous 
condition  of  society,  and  that  these  generate  lymph  in  a 
>'ital  constitution,  but  much  more  rapidly  in  a  humid  than 
an  arid  atmosphere.  I  have  been  an  unceasing  observer 
in  this  relation,  for  thirty-five  yeare,  and  have  known  both 
sanguine  and  bilious  men,  who  had  given  themselves  up 
to  ease,  idleness,  and  their  attendant  indulgences,  become, 
in  a  few  years,  very  obviously,  lymphatic.  1  do  not  mean 
an  obese  condition,  but  a  lymphatic  one,  for  to  me  the 
difference  is  unmistakable,  but  hitherto  unobserved.  With 
the  obese  condidon  the  head  does  not  change  in  either 
form  or  size;  but  with  the  lymphatic,  as  lymph  accumu- 
latee  in  the  brain,  the  skull  loses  its  angularity  and 
becomes  nxore  globular,  aud  the  cause  of  this  difference  is 
easily  explained.  The  brain,  equally  with  the  body, 
becomes  lymphatic  or  watery,  but  it  does  not  with  the 
body  become  obese.  This  lymphatic  condition  is  very 
rapidlv  acquired  by  some  people,  particularly  those  on 
whom  was  entailed  a  lympliatie  diathesis.  A  diathesis  to 
this  condition  is  entailable,  and  lience,  when  a  j>eople  are 
prosperous,  or  in  easy  circumstances,  this  condition  is  not 
only  pioduced,  but  rapidly  multiplied. 

With  reference  to  mental  activity  and  enterfirise  gener- 
ally, the  lymphatic  condition  is  greatly  iireferable  to  the 
obese ;  tlie  latter  obtusea  everj'  faculty.  Those  physiolo- 
gists err  who  attribute  the  supineuess  of  some  European 
potontJttes  to  their  lympli;  it  ia  attributable  to  tlieir 
olwsitv.  Fat  people  are  feeders,  but  t>ie  lymphatic  are 
drinkers,  and  those  who  have  a  lymphatic  diathesis,  and 
di^oiiv  (o  avoid  a  lymphatic  repletion  of  the  body,  must 
rtnluco  their  fluid  ingesta. 
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Borne  physiologist,  name  not  remembered,  has  i-epre- 
Muted  the  Esquimaux  as  a  lymphatic  people ;  but  this  is 
an  error  of  such  magnitude  that  I  am  ashamed  of  it.     A 
lymphatic  man  could  not  hve  in  that  country,  he  would 
freeze  to  death  about  as  readily  as  any  other  sack  of  \vater. 
The  Esquimaux  are  a  fat  people,  and  fat  is  an  essential 
oonditiou   of  animal   life   in   that   latitude.    I  have  five 
ennia  of  that  people,  and   they  are   all  very  similar  in 
form  imd  size,  and  as  angular  as  the  crania  of  other  sav- 
«ge  people,  and  withal  have  the  bilious  form.     If  a  lym- 
phatic man  were  to  emigrate  to  that  country,  and  could 
obtain  food  enough,  he  would,  as  is  common  with  the 
beu,  have  his  lymph  replaced  by  fat  in  six  months,  with 
the  exception  of  the  brain.    Nevertheless,  the  obese  and 
Ijiuphatie  conditions  are  but  modifications  of  the  same 
fcnd«meutal  condition,  as  I  infer  from  the  fact  that  in 
nuurittge  they  may  replace  each  other;  fat  replaces  the 
lyiuph  of  the  bear  eveiy  year. 

Fiaallv,  the  lymphatic  condition  is  not  only  secondary 
but  iK^unctive — a  mere  addition  of  lymph  to  a  primitive 
conditiou — the  sanguine  or  the  bilious.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  mere  presence  of  lymph  does  not 
couBtitute  the  lymphatic  temperament  —  tlie  lymphatic 
repletion  must  be  so  great  as  to  obliterate  all  the  iudices 
of  the  fundamental  condition,  except  the  complexion.  If 
the  lymphatic  repletion  be  on  the  bilious  element  or  con- 
<litioa,  the  comple.\ion  will  be  dark ;  but  if  on  the  san- 
guine, fiur.  As  the  lymphatic  repletion  imparts  no  color, 
it  if  now  explained  why  this  temperament  has  no  distin- 
gniahing  complexion,  and  why  individual  cases  may  be 
wther  fiiir  or  dark. 

The  encephalic  temperament,  like  the  lymphatic,  results 
ftx.ni  influences  which  are  also  incidental  to  civili/ation. 
Care,  responsibility  and  mental  activity,  generally  develop 
the  cerebrum  or  larger  brain,  and  sedentary  habits  or 
ijiactivit)-  of  the  muscular  or  respiratory  83'Btem8  reduce 
tin-  cerebellum  or  smaller  brain,  and  thus  the  encephalic 
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condition  reeulte,  I  have  observed  saugui^ie  and  bilious 
men  having  responsible  and  sedentary  portions  in  bank- 
ing and  commercial  houses,  to  become  considerably  ence- 
phalic in,  comparatively,  a  few  years.  1  have  never  foond 
this  condition  in  primitive  peoples,  as  our  Indians.  The 
necessity  which  tlioir  condition  imposes  on  them  for  mus- 
cular and  respiratory  action,  as  huntei-s,  maintains  a  high 
endowment  of  the  cerebellum;  and  their  relations  to 
society  and  property  are  too  few  mul  feeble  to  develop  the 
cerebrum.  Hence,  that  life  whicli  distinguishes  the  wild 
horse,  the  buffalo  and  the  lion,  about  equally  distinguiahes 
man  in  his  primitive  condition.  Furthermore,  the  ence- 
phalic temperament  does  not  obtain  with  our  frontier  pop- 
ulation except  by  emigration  and  entail. 

As  a  mere  increase  of  one  portion  of  the  brain  to  the 
neglect  of  another  can  produce  no  modiiication  of  the 
complexion,  the  fact  is  explained  why  this  temperament 
has  no  diagnostic  complexion.  Nevertheless,  it  is  some- 
times fair  and  somettmee  dark,  but  this  circumstance  is 
referable  to  the  fiuidaniental  element  which  is  sometimea 
sanguine  and  sometimes  bilious. 

As  the  lymphatic  and  encephalic  temperaments  are 
founded  on  either  the  sanguine  or  the  bilious,  it  follows 
that  neither  of  them  is  an  exchisively  elementary  condi- 
tion. But  as  the  lympathic  has  always  been  so  esteemed, 
and  as  the  encephalic  is  equally  entitled  to  the  same  esti- 
mation, and  as  both  of  them,  in  their  respective  combina- 
tions with  other  conditions,  obey  the  elementary-  law,  and 
as  this  estimation  of  them  promotes  simplicitj'  in  their 
application,  I  deem  it  best  to  nominally  regard  them  m 
elementary  conditions;  for,  at  most,  it  matters  but  little 
how  tliey  are  nominated,  provided  we  understand  them. 
Ihit  for  the  vital  condition  that  underlies  these  tempera- 
ments res|>ectively,  married  parties  of  them  could  not 
procreate ;  and  as  it  is,  their  procreations  are  invariably 
dead-born,  imbecile,  or  die  in  infancy  of  scrofiilous  form« 
of  disease. 
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The  vital  element  on  wliich  theae  conditions  are 
reBpectively  founded  is  but  feebly  developed  in  them; 
hence  the  ]_\-mph8tic  and  encephalic  constitutions  are 
greatlv  [>owerles8  both  mentally  and  physically,  and  yet 
they  greatly  promote  civilization  by  combining  with  the 
Tjtal  temperamentiJ,  provided  the}'  do  not  enter  too  exten- 
sively into  the  compoiinde. 

Although  I  have  no  authority  for  the  preceding  views 
on  origin  of  the  temperaments,  yet  I  am  confident  that 
they  correctly  represent  nature,  and,  therefore,  I  respect- 
folly  submit  them  to  the  observation  of  my  readers. 

The  Corn-pound  Tempemments. 

To  the  extent  of  my  information,  I  am  the  first  and 

only  pioneer  in  this  department  of  the  subject.     Some 

physiologists  have  thought  it  to  be  a  very  useless  waste 

of  time  and  labor  to  treat  of  those  constitutional  condi- 

tioDB  which  result  from  the  combination  of  two  or  more 

of  the  preceding  or  elementary  temperaments.     The  inter- 

«t  the  subject  promised  led  me  into  this  investigation 

thirh'-five  years  ago.    I  do  not  remember  that  I  promised 

Myself  any  ultimate  advantage  from  the   investigation, 

nor  could  I  anticipate  any  that  would  be  likely  to  result 

from  it.    But  if  I  have  not  been  remunerated  for  the  toil 

Slid  time  thus  expended,  my  species  has  by  the  discovery 

of  the  hitherto  unsuspected  truth,  that  the  most  physiolo- 

pai  and  healthy  parties  of  our  respective  sexes  are,  very 

frequently,  in   the  maniage  relation,   so  physiologically 

incompatible  as  to  be  sterile,  or  entail  on  their  progeny 

mental   imbecility  or  a  scrofulous  diathesis.     I   do  not 

r^rd  this  as  the  greatest  discovery  ever  made  in  human 

physiology,  but  it  is  confessedly  the  most  important. 

In  the  mass  of  the  population  of  any  country,  those 
having  an  elementary  temperament  are  exceedingly  few — 
80  few  as  not  to  produce  one  per  cent,  of  the  incompatible 
nuuriagee.  Hence,  as  ninety-nine  per  centum  of  those 
maniagee  which  are  productive  of  sterility,  imbecility  and 
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Bcrofulous  constitutions,  result  from  the  compound  tem- 
peraments, it  follows  that  an  effort,  at  least,  should  be 
made  to  distinguish  the  compound  temperaments.  In- 
deed, the  happiness  of  society,  the  strength  and  prosperity 
of  States,  and  the  pei-petuity  of  the  species  demand  it. 
In  this  relation  I  can  assure  my  readers  that  the  subject 
involves  no  more  difficulty  than  is  attached  to  the  ele- 
mentary temperaments.  It  is  true  that  an  attempt  to  treat 
of  ever^'  conceivable  combination  of  the  temperaments, 
would  be  a  fruitless  task,  but  the  science  of  physiolo- 
gical marriage  makes  no  such  demand ;  it  only  demands 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  distinguish  the  binary,  ternary, 
and  quarfernary  combinations,  and  to  this  extent  the 
subject  is  as  the  descriptive  department  of  any  portion  of 
natural  histoiy.  But  niir  old  and  fossilized  medical  minds 
think  the  suljject  to  be  so  occult  as  to  render  it  about 
impossible  for  any  one  to  diagnose  the  compound  temper- 
aments even  to  the  above  extent,  and  hence  their  aston- 
ishment at  seeiDg  me  do  it  by  an  inspection  of  denuded 
crania. 

Thb  BrNAWLY  Compound  Temperaments. — These  are 
those  which  consist  of  a  union  in  the  same  constitution 
of  two  of  the  elementary  temperaments. 

5.  Thb  Sanguinely  Biuous  Temperament. — This  tem- 
perament is  of  equal  value  with  the  sjinguine  or  the  bilious 
with  reference  to  the  reproductive  function  of  the  species, 
and  may  therefore  be  compatibly  substituted  for  either  of 
them.  A  priori,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  infer  that  this 
compound  might  and  would  more  likely  than  otherwise 
result  from  a  sanguine  and  a  bilious  i>rogenitor;  but  this, 
I  think,  is  never  the  fact,  but  if  it  ever  be,  the  progeny 
never  lives  to  be  old  enough  to  evidence  the  fact;  the 
cause,  no  doubt,  is  this :  the  sanguine  and  bilious  temper- 
aments are  incompatible  in  man-iage.  This  temperament 
results,  therefore,  from  other  progenitors  between  whom 
the  two  elements  obtain  compatibly. 
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dorsum,  or  aquiline,  the  lipa  are  usually  less  than  the  aver- 
age in  thickness. 

The  bilious  element  frequently  so  predominates  as  to 
render  the  hair  of  crow  blackness  and  the  eyes  of  a  deep 
blue.  On  the  other  hand  the  sanguine  element  frequently 
80  predominates  as  to  bring  the  hair  to  a  very  light  brown. 
When  the  bilious  element  ia  of  the  xanthous  variety,  the 
above  indices  are  modified,  the  degree  of  darkness  of  the 
hair  will  be  replaced  by  a  corresponding  degree  of  red- 
ness, the  eyes  will  be  brighter  and  the  complexion  more 
florid. 

The  respective  components  of  this  temperament  unite 
in  all  conceivable  proportions  respectively,  and  yet  all  the 
combinations  of  those  constituents  are  equivalent  with 
reference  to  marriage. 

Note. — With  reference  to  the  science  of  marriage,  and 
it  is  my  present  object,  it  is  necessary  to  treat  of  the  tem- 
peraments as  far  as  relates  to  their  visible  appearance. 
But  if  I  were  treating  of  them  with  reference  to  medical 
practice,  then  it  would  be  requisite  to  indicate  their  dy- 
namic influence,  respectively,  over  the  constitution.  And 
if  I  were  treating  the  subject  with  reference  to  mental 
philosophy  it  would  be  requisite  to  indicate  their  dynamic 
influence  respectively,  over  the  mental  manifestations.  In 
this  treatise,  therefore,  I  will  confine  my  pen  to  the  first 
object,  not  only  because  it  is  of  tlie  most  importance,  but 
because  it  is  at  present  my  only  purpose,  and  for  more 
than  this  I  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination  at 
present. 

6.  The  SANGcrNB-LYMPHATic  Temperament. — This  tem- 
pemraent  isdistingiiished  by  light  hair,  fair  skin  and  lightly 
gra,\-ish  blue  eyes,  the  temples  are  broad  and  full,  the 
head  ia  considerably  globular,  less  than  the  average  in  its 
occijiito-fri^ntal  diameter  and  greater  in  its  lateral.  The 
person  is  broad  and  full,  the  flesh  rather  soft,  the  fore- 
head is  broad  but  not  particularly  elevated,  the  nose  has 
len  than    the    average  length,   5s  straight  on  the   dor- 


•nm,  bat  is    occaaionally  a   little    aquiline,    and    occa- 
fflonaJly  a  little  pugged,  or  recurved.     The  lips  are  of  more 
tlun  usual  thicknesa.    The  great  fairness  and  translucent 
deJicacv  of   the  skin  of  the  vouns:  women  of  this  claiw 
render  them   particularly   handsome.    I  have  not  seen  a 
"•ell-defined  representative   of  this  temperament   in   the 
"'fejtem   or  south-western   country,  but  they  numerously 
obtain  in   Maryland   and  Pennsylvania.     It  is  [)roper  to 
sdd  that  the  forehead  has  more  breadth  at  the  brow  or 
from  temple  to  temple  than  it  has  at  two-thirds  of  its  ele- 
vation.     Representatives    of   this    class   never,   perhaps, 
reach  an  altitude  of  six  feet;  an  altitude  of  five  feet  seven 
or  eight  inches  is  usual  with  the  men.     I  have  seen  them 
five  feet  ten  inches.     The  locomotion  of  this  class  is  more 
or  leas  waddling. 
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7.  Thi  Saxocisklt-Exckphauc  Temperament. — Tltis 
temperament  U  distinguished  bv  light  and  ratlier  fine  hair, 
lightly  gnvish  Uoe  eves  and  &ir  skin.  The  cerson  is 
ipwfk,  the  moBcIes  are  more  or  less  flaccid,  the  altitude  of 
the  p«noii  is  osnallr  fbnr  feet  eight  or  ten  inches,  but  oc- 
h  readMB  nx  feet  two  or  three  inches.  The 
is  of  areragQ  axe  and  moet  generally  flattened  on 
the  Mm.  The  forebeed  is  more  than  osoally  vertical, 
and  hae  tho  toon  than  osoal  elevatioa,  and  at  the  eleva- 
tioB  at  about  two4hirdB  of  tta  ahitnde  it  is  more  fiill  and 
hfRwd  than  at  the  tamplea.  Of  all  the  compound  tempera- 
■Mlli  tUa  ia  probahlT  the  meet  feeble,  physically. 
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Fi«.  Iti.  8.  ThbDiuously- 

Lymphatic  Tbmpbr- 
AMEXT. — ^ThiB    tem- 
perament  is    Dfiual- 
ly  distinguished  by 
brown    and     rather 
fine  hair,  brown  eye!< 
and   a   rather   dark 
complexion.      The 
ha!>it  (if  tlif  1)1  i(h  i- 
fiill,  the   fleeh   con- 
siderably poft.     The 
head  is  considerably 
globular,  the  nose  is 
usually  straight  on 
the  dorsum,  but  oc- 
Jly  it  is  pugged,  recurved  or  aquiline,  the  lips  are 
more  than  of  average  thickness.     In  health  the  complex- 
ionii  enriched  by  a  glow  of  the  rose     Many  of  the  bni- 
tiette  beauties  of  southern  climes  are  of  this  temperament. 
'  The  forehead  is  broad  at  the  temples  but  becomes  less  so 
«  it  ascends.     When  the  bilious  element  is  of  the   .Tan- 
tboia  variety,  instead  of  the  brown  color  of  tlie  hair,  the 
«t|nr  will  he  vellow  or  some  shade  of  red,  anil  the  com- 
jlexion  florid  and  the  eyes  a  light  gray.     As  to  altitude 
liifi  dass  is  similar  to  the  sanguine-lymphatic,  but  I  have 
«n  it  more  than  six  feet. 

9.  The  Biuousty-ENCKPHAUC  Temperament. — This  teni- 
*niment  is  usuallv  distinguishd  by  brown  and  rather  fine 
iir,  brown  eyes  and  a  dark  or  bilious  complexion.  The  per- 
On  ig  9j-»are,  the  flesh  of  tolerable  firmness,  the  altitude  of 
person  ranges  from  five  feet  eight  inches  to  six  feet, 
lie  head  has  usually  a  little  more  than  average  size  and 
illy  flattened  on  the  sides  with  depressed  temples, 
be  forehead  is  elevated  and  has  usually  more  breadth  at 
Co-thirds  of  altitude  than  at  the  temples;  that  is,  it  is 
jorly  expanded  and   inferiorly  contracted.     Some  of 
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Uie  brunotte  beautias  of  soutberu  cliinea  are  also  of  t.Ui« 
conatitutiou.  In  this  class  the  uose  is  usually  straight  ou 
the  dorsum,  but  occasionally  it  is  aquiline,  and  the  lips  are 
of  moderate  thickness.  When  the  bilious  temperament 
in  this  compound  is  of  the  florid  variety  the  complexion 
is  changed,  as  witlj  the  preceding  or  bilious-lymphatic  tem- 
perament. 

Note. — It  may  be  useful  to  remark  here  that  the  pres- 
ence of  the  encephalic  temperament,  in  all  of  ita  combina- 
tions, is  indicated  by  an  expansion  of  the  superior  third 
of  the  forehead ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  it.-; 
presence,  \vill  there  be  a  fullness  in  the  manifestation  of 
the  ntal  functions. 
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TmARay  Compound  Temperaments. — This  class  com- 
prises four  species,  and  their  respective  varieties  are  in- 

I  ibite  or  as  nearly  so  as  the  human  mind  can  conceive. 

I  Uiese species  are  respectively  compounded  of  three  of  the 

I  elementary  temperaments.  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
thesdenoe  of  physiological  marriage  to  treat  of  more  than 

I  one  variety  of  each  species,  viz :  that  variety  in  which  the 
wmpounding  elements;  are  respectively  about  equal.  To 
this  extent  it  is  indispensable  that  everybody  who  aspires 

[to  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  science  of  physi- 
ological marriage  should  be  familiar  with  the  tempera- 
mtete. 


Fm 


'   tiilor,  but   otherwise    ia   very 


10,  The  8anguine-Bil- 
1018  Lymphatic  Tempera- 
ment.— This  temperament 
is  distinguished  by  a  full 
habit  of  the  body ;  the 
liead  is,  usually,  a  little 
above  the  average  size,  but 
more  particularly  in  its  in- 
ferior or  basilar  portion, 
the  hair  is  brown  and 
coarse,  the  eyes  are  darkly 
bluish  gray,  the  skin, 
whei-e  exposed  to  the  light 
has,  to  some  extent,  a  tan 
fair.    The  nose  is  of  ample 


m  and  occasionally  hiis  the  Roman  form,  but  most  gene- 

ully  it  ifl   Roman -pugged.     The  forehead  is  broad  at  the 

t«»e  but  gradually  becomes  more   narrow  as  it  rises,  the 

fWlca  are  ]>onderou8  and  the  lips  thick.     This  species,  I 

think,  never  produced  a  beautiful  woman,  and  yet  in  this 

'I'ecies  many  very  fine  looking  representations  of  human- 

•     •'     !i  sexes,  are  to  be  seen.     "When    the  bilious  ele- 

is  couij>ound  is  of  xanthous  variety,  the  liair  is 

KltilowL»h  red  or  sandy,   complexion    Borid,   and  the  eyes 

^n<fht|y  bluish  gray,  and  this   is  true  of  nil  the  oombina- 


U2. 
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tionB  with  the  bitious  when  it  is  of  the  florid  variety,  and 
this  6M!t  should  be  remembered. 

Fifl.  20.  11.  Thb    SANauDfB-Ba 

ioos-Enckphauc  Tbmpsba 
MENT. — The  complexion  of 
the  hair,  eyes  and  akin  of 
this  temperament  is  pre- 
cisely that  of  the  preced- 
ing,  and  that  of  both   is 
the  same  as  that  of  the 
sanguine-bilious    tempera- 
ment.    This  temperament 
Lcan   be  confounded,  only, 
I  with  the  sanguine-bilioua, 
and  such  a  mistake  might 
J  «.>  11  N    B  K  I.  L  reeuh  in  serious  mischiei'; 
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contracted;     but    with    the    sanguine-bilious-encephalo- 
lymphatic,  the   forehead   is   8U{)eriorly  expanded.    Tbi* 
temperament  is,   therefore,  more  highly  endowed   with 
mind  than  the  other.     There  is  another  marked  difference- 
This  is  occasionally  productive  of  a  beautiful  woman,  &ix^ 
in  both  sexes,  the  highest  order  of  human  capacity;  andt 
as  illustrations  of  this  fact,  I  may  cite  the  first  and  thiro 
Xapoleons,  and  also  the  beautiful  and  gifted  Miss  Harriet 
E.  Hosmer.  H 

TUE  SCIENCE  OF  PHYSJOLOOICAL  MARRIAGE:' 

The  human  temperaments  are  the  elements  of  this  sci- 
ence, and  having  treated  of  them  to  the  extent  demanded 
by  their  relation  to  this  subject,  I  proceed  to  their  appli- 
cation. 

I  divide  the  elementary  temperaments  into  two  classes, 
the  vitol  and  the  non-vital;  the  foi-raer  embraces  the  san- 
guine and  the  bilious  temperaments,  and  is  so  denomina- 
ted because  observation  has  forced  upon  me  the  convic- 
tion that  without  the  agency  of  one  or  the  other  of  them, 
there  can  be  no  transmission  of  life.  The  latter  embracee 
the  lymphatic  and  the  encephalic  temperaments;  and  is 
so  denominated,  because,  as  frequently  as  I  have  observe^fl 
the  respective  parties;  to  a  marriage  to  be  as  much  as  two- 
thirds  of  these  temperaments,  so  frequently  were  three- 
fourths  of  their  children  dead-born,  and  the  other  fourth 
did  not,  respeftively,  live  one  year;  and  this  I  hold  to  be 
a  law  in  this  relation. 

This  science  resulted  from  a  discovery  which  I  made  in 
1844,  namely,  constitutional  similitude  between  the  respec- 
tive sexes  of  our  8])C'cies  rendere  them  incompatible  in 
relation  to  the  jirocreative  fnnction,  causing  sterility,  or  an 
entailment  of  a  .scrofulous  diathesis  on  their  childi-en, 
imbecility,  blindness,  deafness,  or  some  other  abnonna^ 
condition.  V 

Rejrarding  the  reproductive  function  as  the  most  im- 
fiortant  incidental  tn  the  i-ace.  my  reflections  on   this  dis- 
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covery,  and  the  fact  that  the  evils  above-named  do  obtain 
my  frequently  from  the  constitutional  similitude  of  the 
•exes,  forced  upon  me  the  inference  that  the  discovery  of 
the  physiological  laws  of  marriage  and  their  indices, 
would  constitute  the  most  important  discovery  ever 
luuouuced  to  man,  becaut-e  it  involves  not  only  the  perpet- 
uity of  the  human  species,  but  all  the  human  capacities 
foratheriisefulness  or  the  enjoyment  of  life. 

The  fundamental  fact  of  this  science,  the  one  from 
which  it  resulted,  I  discovered  in  two  days  by  a  method- 
iMlcoui>e  of  observation,  thus:  In  1844, 1  was  traveling 
in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  met  with  a  married  couple 
who  were  as  physiologically  sound  and  healthy  as  any 
wuple  I  ever  saw  ;  they  were  very  comfortable  livers,  and 
Slavery  healthy  district  of  country.  They  had  six  child- 
ren, of  which  three  liad  died  of  scrofulous  fomis  of  dis- 
^«e,  and  tlie  remaining  tliree  were  fated  to  die  in  the 
e  way  in  a  few  months. 

The  phvBician  of  this  family,  who  had  known  them  for 
iDHiiy  ytairs,  could  form  no  conception  of  the  cause  of  the 
•CKifnla  of  their  children ;   there  was  no   consanguinity 
between  them,  their  respective  progenitors  were  yet  liv- 
ing iind  in  good  health,  and    were  very  confident  that 
scfyfula  in  no  furni  had  ever  been   an  heir  loom  in  their 
tive  aucestore.     Finding  no  cause  for  the  scrofula 
these  children,  I  was  forced  to  the  suspicion  that  the 
t^Juote  cause  wjis  some  constitutional  peculiarity  of  the 
parents;  and  if  it  were,  I  thouglit  it  might  be  discovered 
bv  a  sufficiently  extensive  coui-se    of  observation   upon 
joirenta  and  children,  and  I  resolved  to  make  the  discov- 
«IT  if  possible. 

As  a  preparation  for  such  an  eflbrt,  I  may  remark,  that 
\\  this  time  I  was,  probably,  more  practically  familiar  witli 
he  human  temperaments  than  any  other  physician  is  or 
h'er  waa.  The  tempeiament  of  these  pareiits  was,  respect- 
vely,  sanguine  bilious-lymphatic.  I  made  a  memoran- 
1am  of  this  femily.     My  observations  were  confined  to 
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those  families  oii  whom  I  called  for  the  accommodatioas 
incidental  to  travel.  I  took  them  aa  they  came;  the  second 
was  at  my  dinner  hour;  the  parties  were  respectively  bil- 
ious encephalic,  sound  and  healthy,  had  three  children, 
one  was  imbecile,  the  other  two  scrofulous;  the  parties 
were  not  consanguine.  The  third  family  I  saw  in  the 
evening,  when  halting  for  the  nigbt.  The  husband  was 
sanguine  bilious,  the  wife  bilious  lymphatic.  They  were 
Botind  and  healthy,  had  seven  children,  and  all  of  them 
had  a  sound  and  viable  appearance. 

The  fourth  family  I  saw  the  ne.\t  morning  at  breakfitst. 
These  parties  were,  respectively,  wniguine  encephalic  and 
healthy;  had  had  seven  children,  but  all  of  them  died  in 
infancv,  of  scrofulous  forms  of  disease. 

The  tifth  family  I  saw  when  1  halted  for  dinner.  The 
husband  was  bilious  and  the  wife  was  sanguine  bilious 
lymphatic.  Both  were  healthy,  and  had  three  promising 
children,  and  had  lost  none. 

The  sixth  I  observed  when  I  halted  for  the  night.  The 
host  was  sanguine  bilious  lymphatic,  and  the  hostess  was 
sanguine  bilious  encephalic;  they  had  had  six  children, 
but  all  of  them  died  in  infancy,  of  scrofulous  forms  of 
disease.  When  I  lialted  the  next  morning  for  breakfast, 
1  obsei'ved  the  seventh  family.  These  parties  were,  re- 
spectively, bilious  encephalic,  healthy ;  had  been  mari-ied 
more  than  twenty  years,  but  ha<l  had  no  children.  I  had 
now  made  seven  observations,  and,  upon  generalizing 
them,  I  tbuud  that  between  the  first,  second,  fourth,  sixth 
and  seventh  parties,  respectively,  there  was  a  strongly 
indicated  similitude  of  constitution,  and  they,  respectively, 
had  been  progenitally  unfortunate.  That  between  the 
third  and  iifth  parties,  respectively,  there  was  a  strongly 
indicated  dissimilitude  of  constitution,  and  that  they  had 
been  progenitally  very  fortunate. 

To  the  extent  that  seven  cases  could  warrant  an  infer 
ence,  it  must,  of  necessity,  be  that  constitutional  simili- 
tude between  the  respective  sexes  renders  them  inoompat- 
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ibie  with  reference  to  the  reproductive  function  ;  and  the 
obserration  of  manj  hundreds  of  cases  during  a  jjeriod 
of  eighteen  years,  has  thoroughly  sustained  tliis  inference. 
And  although  this  fundamental  principle  was  discovered 
ia  forty-eight  hours  aft«r  I  resolvetl  to  discover  the  remote 
c»nje  of  the  scrofulous  diathesis;  yet  it  has  required  of 
merighteen  years  of  observation  and  study  to  reduce  it 
to  u  availably  practical  science.  A  practical  knowledge 
of  this  science,  which  ha?  cost  me  eighteen  years  of  toil, 
cube  acquired  by  any  intelligent  lad}-  or  gentleman  in 
leas  than  a  month. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  this  science  appears  to  be 
founded  in  an  instinct  of  humanity,  which  is  made  muni- 
'est  by  the  fact  that  when  {.*eo])le  seek  a  matrimonial  alli- 
Mce,  they  prefer  the  complement  of  themselves  respect- 
■^elv — at  least  a  contrast.  This  science  does  not  oppose 
•"ir  instincts,  but  guides  them.  The  laws  of  this  science 
''e  few  and  simple. 

Law  L    When  the  constitutional    similitude    of   the 
'*«pective  sexes  is  such  that  a  qualified  observer  can  not 
*^%tect  an  appreciable  difference,  sterility  will  be  the  re«*ult 
^f  their    marriage.     Uhtstratiojt :    Washington   and   his 
^vife  were,  respectively,  sanguine,  and  it  is  known  that 
•terility  was  the  result.     Between  General  Jackson  and 
tig  wife  there  was  a  nominal  difference  of  constitution ; 
Vje  was  bilious  sanguine,  and  she  was  bilious :  neverthe- 
less they  were  physically  the  same,  both  being  exclusively 
vital.,  and  it  is  known  that  sterility  was  the  result.    The 
first  Napoleon  and  .Tosephine  were,  in  person,  greatly  dif- 
ferent, and  in  constitution  they  were  nominally  as  differ- 
ent, and  yet  there  was  no  physiological  difference.     He 
was  sanguine  encephalo-bilious  lymphatic,  and  she  was 
bilious  encephalic ;  consequently  they  were,  respectively, 
compounded  of  equal  varieties  of  vital  and  non-vital  con- 
ditions, and  it  is  known  that  sterility  was  the  result  of 
'heir  alliance. 
Law  n.  When  the  constitutional  aimilitude  of  the  re- 
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spective  sexeB  is  less  than  complete,  or  is  appreciably  dif^ 
ferent,  progeny  will  result,  but  it  will  be  dead-bori?,  imbe- 
cile, sciofulous,  deaf,  blind,  or  in  some  otherwise  imper- 
fect. I Uiistratioii :  I  can  furnish  three  hundred  examples 
of  this  law,  but  a8  they  are  not  historically  known,  they 
would  be  of  no  value  in  this  relation.  I  can  cite  one, 
however,  which  is  historically  known,  viz :  the  first  Napo- 
leon and  his  second  wife.  Her  temperament  was  bilious 
encephalo-sangnine,  and  his  temperament  I  have  indica- 
ted. There  was  between  them  an  ajipreciable  difference 
of  constitution,  and  tlie  result  of  thin  difference  was  one 
son  ;  but  the  difference  was  too  small  to  secure  to  him  a 
normal  viability,  for  he  died  of  a  scrofulous  affection  of 
the  lungs,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  It  is  most  indis- 
fiutably  the  fiict,  that  a  conssiderable  difference  of  constitu- 
tJOTi  must  obtain  between  the  respective  parties  to  a  mar- 
riage, to  secure  to  ottspring  a  soundly  viable  constitution. 
To  discover  the  least  difference  consistent  with  a  physio- 
logical marriage  was  indispensable,  but  before  discovering 
this  the  conviction  became  forced  upon  me  that  my  dis- 
covery could  not  become  of  general  utility  without  the 
discovery  of  a  law  of  universal  application.  By  a  great 
amount  of  observation  and  study,  I  succeeded  in  discover- 
ing the  desired  law,  and  it  is  of  easy  application,  and  will 
univei-sally  secure  a  physiologically  legitimate  offspring, 
and  the  greatest  possible  happiness  to  the  parents.  Those, 
therefore,  who  make  domestic  hajipiness,  and  a  really 
useful  progeny,  conditions  of  Tuarriage,  must  ob8er\'e  the 
following  law : 

Law  III.  One  of  the  parties  must  be  exclusively  vital — 
that  is,  must  be  either  sanguine,  bilious,  or  sanguine- 
bilious  (the  last  being  a  compound  of  the  two  fomier,  is 
also  vital),  and  the  other  jiarty  must  as  cert.ainly  be  more 
or  less  non-vital,  that  is,  more  or  less  lymphatic  or  ence- 
phalic. All  marriages,  in  contravention  of  this  law,  are 
physiologically  incestuous,  nnd  the  consequences  will  be 
vif^ious  in  proportion  to  the  dcliinjnency. 
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Law  IV.  The  greatest  dissimilitade  of  constitutiou  that 
can  obtain  between  the  sexes,  when  tliej  are  respectively 
of  the  same  species,  is  that  which  obtains  between  a,  vital 
and  u  non-vital  tempemtaent — and  this  is  the  most  favor- 
able to  i^rogeny.  But  maniages  of  this  character  are 
greatly  iinpracticoible  in  any  oountrj*.  It  is  a  very  remark- 
able fact  in  tlie  pliysiolog}'  of  human  procreation,  that  a 
high  Jegi-ee  of  constitutional  dissimilitude  is  about  equally 
unfavorable  to  progeny.  It  has  been  seen  that  a  high 
degree  of  similitude  entails  a  scrofulous  diathesis,  and  a 
bigh  degree  of  dissimilitude,  as  when  one  party  is  white 
and  tbe  otlier  negro,  the  progeny  is  invariably  scrofulous, 
I  believe. 

Tbe  preceding  exposition  of  the  science  of  phj^iolo- 
^cal  marriage  is  amply  sufficient  to  enable  any  physician 
to  make  a  practical  application  of  it  to  all  parties  of  the 
reB{)€ctive  sexes  who  are  even  tolerably  well  defined,  pro- 
vided he  be  as  well  infonned  in  relation  to  the  tempera- 
ineutBusany  clever  Miss  of  ten  summers  can  become  in 
tw"  hours.    I  greatly  regiet  to  add  that  my  observation 
for  thirty -five  years  has  induced  me  to  believe  that  not 
two  per  cent,  of  our  physicians  are  so  well  informed  in 
"lis  relation.     I  strongly  suspect  that  it  is  this  ignorance 
Mil  consequent  iniiliility  to  judge  of  this  discovery,  that 
i'l'luoes  ray  professional  brethren  generally  to  denounce  it 
Ma  vain  pretension,  and  myself  as  humbug,  but  more  par- 
tiiTjIarly  the  old  fogies.     But  when  bus  it  been  otherwise? 
i>id  they  not  similarly  treat  mesmerism,  phrenology,  the 
discovery  of  the  sanguiferous  circulation,  and  vaccina- 
tion ?    I  can  not  avoid  regarding  it  as  disgraceful,  that 
tJiose  who  should  lead  in  the  investigation  of  all  discove- 
ries embraced  by  the  medical  sciences,  should  very  gener- 
ally  continue  in  the  rear  till  driven  forward  by  public 
opinion,  or  the  want  of  bread  and  butter. 

It  Is  exceedingly  cheering  to  find  an  exception  to  this 
profesffional  stupidity  or  laziness.  I  have  found  one,  and 
the  &ct  is  an  oasis  in  the  barren  waste  of  professional 
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fogyism.     E.  H.  Dixon,  M.  D.,  one  of  the  most  acco 
plished  physicians  and  surgeons  known  to  the  professioi 
as  soon  as  informed  of  this  discovery,  subjected  it  to  th 
test  of  observation,  and  not  only  found  it  to  be  true,  but, 
in  the  Januarj'  numbei*  of  the  New   York  Scalpel,  for 
1859,  he  presents  tlie  evidence  of  its  verity  which  he  had 
observed,  and  in  conclusion  says:  "Dr.  Powell  presents  a 
claim  to  the  gratitude  of  the  race  by  the  announcement 
of  this  great  discovery,  that  will  be  acknowledged  long 
after  his  memory  only  will  be  cherished,  as  tbe  discoverer 
of  the  most  important  truth  ever  announced  in  physiolo-    g 
gical  science."  ^H 

As  this  is  a  discovery  about  which  no  properly-constitn^^ 
ted  member  of  society,  male  or  female,  can  feel  indiffer 
ently,  I  think  it  proper  to  present  a  few  illustrations  of  its 
priictical  applicability : 

Case  I.  In  1860,  a  young  lady  in  Wisconsin  sent 
through  the  mail  a  photograph  of  herself  and  of  her 
anccd,  and  solicited  my  opinion  in  relation  to  their  phys- 
iological compatibility.  I  informed  her  that  he  and  she 
were  incompatible,  and  that  if  she  were  unwilling  to 
become  the  mother  of  imbecile  and  scrofulous  children, 
not  to  many  him.  She  submitted  my  letter  to  the  peiiisal 
of  her  physician,  a  fogy.     After  reading  it,  he  said  to  her : 

"Miss,  your  correspondent  is  a  presumptuous  d d  fool, 

for  how  can  he,  better  than  any  one  else,  tell  what  a  child 
will  be  before  he  soes  it  ?"  A  wise  doctor !  She  did  not 
adopt  ray  counsel,  but  married  the  gentleman,  and  in  due 
time  became  a  mother,  and  then  inforaied  me  that  her 
physician  said,  "my  babe  is  an  idiot;  it  may  be  so,  I 
can't  jndge  of  it  yet,  it  is  too  young."  The  physician 
could  not  .judge  of  it  even  after  he  saw  it,  for  I  am  confi- 
dent that  these  parties  could  not  produce  an  idiot.  Her 
babe  must  have  been  an  imbecile. 

Cask  II.  In  1861,  a  lady  called  on  me,  from  a  neighbor- 
ing State,  with  a  daguerreotype  of  her  husband,  and  re- 
quested  my   opinion  of  her  marriage.     I  responded,  "  It 
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bii  been  aafortunate,  for  if  you  have  had  children,  which 
'»  bgrely  probable,  they  were  either  imbecile,  died  in  in- 
flucy  of  hydrocephalus,  or  of  a  scrofulous  variety  of 
bnun  fever."  She  rejoined,  "  I  have  had  three  children; 
the  first  is  living,  but  my  physician  and  the  neighbors  say 
that  he  is  an  idiot,  but  you  said  imbecile ;  what,  if  you 
plesse,  sir,  is  the  difference '{ "  I  explained.  She  rejoined, 
"Then,  air,  he  is  an  imbecile  and  not  an  idiot."  She  re- 
Kimed, "  Have  I  nothing  better  to  hope  for  from  ray  mar- 
riige  than  I  have  had  ?  "  I  responded,  "  Nothing,  I  think, 
nudjun,  unless  you  would  prefer  sterility,  of  which  there 
ii  a  probability. 

Cass  m.  In  1862,  a  legal  gentleman  from  the  interior 
of  Kentucky  called  on  me  with  a  daguerreotype  of  his 
wife,  and  said,  "Professor,  I  have  learned  that  you  have 
made  s  great  discovery  in  physiology ;  that  if  you  see  a 
BUknied  couple  or  their  portraits  you  can  tell  whether 
they  are  fit  for  progenitors  or  not ;  is  it  true,  sir  ? "'  I  re- 
sponded, "It  is,  sir."  He  answered,  "I  have  always 
thought  it  to  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  humanity  pos- 
■ttsei  the  elements  of  the  science  of  its  most  essential 
fonction,  but  not  having  learned  through  the  liteiature  of 
the  day  that  such  a  science  had  ever  been  imagined  as  be- 
Vig  poBsible,  and  much  less  as  haNnng  been  discovered  and 
developed  into  a  practical  science,  consequently  I  was  not 
prepared  to  believe  the  information  I  had  of  you ;  and 
therefore  consulted  my  physicians  about  it ;  they  thought 
your  pretentions  to  be  an  impossibility  and  you  a  humbug. 
Bui,  ar,  as  I  had  business  here  I  concluded  to  bring  my 
•ife's  daguerreotype  with  me  and  try  you,  provided  yon 
pennit  mich  trials.  I  rejoined,  "  I  do,  sir,  and  am  pleased 
to  have  them,  because  they  furnish  me  additional  facts." 
He  rejoined,  "  Well,  sir,  are  my  wife  and  I  fit  for  progeni- 
'*>*?"  I  responded,  "As  you  and  she  have  the  indices 
of  sound  constitutions  and  good  health,  it  is  my  opinion 
fliatyou  are,  in  the  abstract,  favorably  oon>»tituted  for  pro- 
(feoitorg,  but  in   relation   to  each  other  vou  are  not."     He 
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rejoined,  "Why  uot?"  I  answered,  " Because  your  con- 
stitutions are  incompatible,  which  causes  a  scroftilous  con- 
stitution to  be  entailed  on  your  children,  a  majority  of 
which  will  proliably  die  of  scrofulous  tm-ms  of  disease  be- 
fore attaining  the  age  of  puberty,  respectively,  and  the 
others  will  not,  I  think,  live  to  the  age  of  thirty-five  years, 
Tespectively,  but  will  die  of  consumption. 

He  continued, "  I  am  satisfied,  sir,  that  you  are  a  master 
of  the  most  important  science  ever  addressed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  man.  My  wife,  sir,  has  brought  me  sixteen 
children,  and  nine  of  them  died  of  scrofulous  diseases, 
under  the  age  of  puberty.  Of  my  living  children  the 
oldest  is  in  his  thirtieth  year,  and  his  physician  informs 
me  that  he  is  in  the  forming  stage  of  consumption,  and 
hence,  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  your  opinion  will 
be  fully  verified."  He  continued,  "  My  physicians  insist 
that  scrofula  must  at  some  time  have  been  in  the  family  of 
either  my  wife  or  myself,  but  I  have  never  believed  it; 
what,  if  you  please,  is  your  opinion  ? "  I  responded,  "  Your 
physicians  may  possibly  have  been  correct,  sir,  but  I  can 
not  conceive  any  necessity  for  it,  because  the  physiologi- 
cal incompatibility  that  obtains  between  you  and  your 
wife  satisfactorily  explains  the  loss  of  your  children  by 
scrofula."  He  rejoined,  "As  you  know  nothing  of  my 
family  in  any  relation,  beyond  what  you  can  infer  from  • 
seeing  nie  and  the  daguerreotype  of  my  wife,  and  yet 
have  jnanifested  a  clear  underetanding  of  the  consequences 
of  our  marriage,  I  can  not  doubt  that  your  opinion  is  en- 
tirely worthy  of  mj'  confidence.  Do  physicians  generally 
understand  this  subject?"  I  res[)onded,  "They  do  not, 
nor  is  there  any  probability  that  they  will  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  it  till  r  have  been  dead  half  a  century.  They 
must,  at  least,  be  permitted  to  denounce  me  as  r.  humbug 
while  I  live,  and  the  application  of  my  discovery  an  im- 
jKkSBibility."  He  resumed.  "Suppose  I  had  consulted  yon 
before  I  married,  could  yon  have  given  me  the  informa- 
tion you  have  given  rae?"     I  answered,  "The  same,  air. ' 
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He  condnued,  "Tou  have  certainly  made  an  incalcula- 
bly important  discovery,  and  as  the  people  have  a  right  to 
require  of  their  physicians  a  knowledge  of  this  subject, 
and  as  I  am  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  I 
mil  have  the  attention  of  our  physicians  directed  to  thw 
rabject.  It"  their  professional  pride  will  not  urge  them  to 
do  it,  the  reduction  of  their  bread  uiid  butter  will — pre- 
vent them  fironi  collecting  their  fees  by  law." 

Case  IV.  A  few  months  since,  a  married  couple  called 
on  me;  tliey  appeared  as  rough  and  hardy  as  pig-iron,  and 
dteired  my  of>inion  as  to  what  their  "luck"  in  regard  to 
children  had  been?  I  answered,  "If  you  have  had  child- 
ren, three-fourths  of  them  were  bom  dead,  and  the  others 
lived  but  a  few  months,  at  most."  The  wife  rejoined,  "  I 
have  had  seven  children,  and  live  of  them  were  dead-born 
ud  the  other  two  lived  but  a  little  while.  These  parties 
were  sent  to  try  me  by  an  old  fogy  who  knew  them,  and 
thought  it  impossible  for  me  to  indicate  the  consequences  of 
Uieir  marriage.  He  was  probably  silly  enough  to  suppose 
tliat  I  operated  by  guessing. 

XoTE. — The  parties  to  case  1  were  respectively  bilious- 
eneophalic,  case  2  were  the  same,  case  3  one  was  bilious- 
Innphatic,  and  the  other  sanguine  bilious-lymphatic,  case 
4  were  re.'«pectively  bilious  encephalo-lyni{)hatii-. 

Prefeasional  ignorance  of  the  remote  cause  of  the  scrof- 
olfrtig  diathesis  caused  it  to  lie  denominated  the  "oppro- 
lirium  medicorum."  Fortunately  thi;*  epithet  can  no 
'"oger  be  cast  at  the  profession,  for  I  have  discovered  it — 
i'  i*  physiologically  incompatible  marriage.  It  did  not 
"Jierste  extensively  in  our  western  country  till  within  the 
ppweding  forty  years,  but  the  want  of  space  dose  not  per 
wit  me  to  furnish  an  explanation  of  this  fact,  for  such  it 
KI  doubt  not.  If  the  same  cause  shall  continue  to 
operate  for  another  century  as  it  did  through  the  latter 
'"'If  of  the  preceding,  our  country  will  be  as  scrofulous  as 
Holland.  A  scrofulous  diathesis  obtains  now  in  at  least 
fiT^«eTenth8  of  American  society,  and  is  increasing,  and 
10 
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the  tiiue  is  uot  remote  when  it  will  be  almoet  impoesible 
for  any  one  to  ooutract  a  physiological  marriage. 

Some  of  our  States  have  by  law  prohibited  the  marriage 
of  cousins.  The  least  that  can  be  said  of  this  law  ia,  it  is 
founded  in  ignorance,  for  it  is  uot  known  that  consan- 
guinity renders  the  sexes  iucom{)atible.  They  are  occa- 
sionally incompatible,  just  as  other  parties  are,  and  lor  the 
same  cause.  My  obaervatiou  teaches  that  when  cousins 
are  physiologically  compatible  their  children  areas  promis- 
ing as  those  of  other  physiological  marriages. 

VITAL   TEyACITT. 

It  has  long  been  ob«er^•ed  that  some  persons  who  seem- 
ingly had  but  little  ntality,  and  of  feeble  appearance, 
would  resist  attacks  of  disease,  and  recover  when  there 
seemed  but  little  hope,  and  live  until  they  were  worn  out 
by  age.  Whilst  others  who  seemed  stroug  and  healthy, 
and  gave  every  promise  of  long  life,  would  succumb  to 
alight  attacks  of  diseajfie,  having  apparently  no  power  to 
rally  when  assailed.  1  have  been  deceived  in  this  waj 
many  times.  Pei"sous  who  it  seemed  to  me  could  not  po* 
sibly  recover,  and  who  had  been  given  up  by  physiciani 
and  friends,  would  live,  despite  all  adverse  circumstances 
and  finally  get  well :  whilst  others  who  did  not  presea 
any  alarming  symptoms,  would  die  in  spite  of  all  tlia 
could  be  done  for  tJieni. 

We  find  some  families  remarkable  for  their  vital  tena 
city  and  longevity,  whilst  others  seemingly  as  healthy,  di< 
young.  This  is  esj)eciully  noticeable  in  children.  In  sonn 
families  they  will  live  in  spite  of  the  most  adverse  circum 
stances  and  severe  diseases,  whilst  in  others  it  is  with  tlM 
greatest  difficulty  they  are  raised,  or  they  die  in  infancy. 
Phvsiolo"-lsta  have  never  been  able  to  account  for  this,  bik 
up  to  a  recent  period,  we  have  had  no  means  of  determin 
ing  between  these  classes.  Now,  however,  thanks  to  Dt 
Powell's  investigations,  we  are  enabled  to  designate  thoai 
of  great  and  those  of  feeble  \ital  tenacity. 
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ileaimeto  the  conclusion  tVoiii  long  continued  obscrva- 

doii  tiiat  the  size  of  the  baee  of  the  brain  was  the  index 

I  of  vital  tenacity ;  that  when  tliis  was  large  tlje  pernons  have 

great  power  to  reeist  dii<ease ;  and  when  small,  tliat  the^ 

would  readily  succumb   to  but  slight  uttections.     To  de- 

|termii)e  this,  we  draw  a  line  i'rom  the  prominence  of  the 

i/o/boneat  the  outer  angle  of  the  eye  to  the  prominence 

;  the  posterior  of  the  head  on  the  occipital  bone,  as  show  n 

the  accompanying  cuts.     The  space  between  this  and 

llhe  '^teniug  into  the  ear.  (external   anditoiy  meatus,)  de- 

Itermines  the  size  of  the  baie  of  the  brain,  and  the  amount 

'  vital  tenacity. 


Fio.  23. 


r 


r 


T 


Fifi.  24. 


When  this  space 
measures  three-fonrths 
of  an  inch  and  upward, 
the  person  has  great  vi- 
tal tenacity,  and  will  re- 
.•iist  and  recover  from 
diseaHes,  and  live  to  an 
advanced  age.  Fig.  23 
is  the  skull  of  a  crim- 
inal named  Loper,  who 
was  hung  for  murder. 
The  line  from  .4  to  B 
marks  the  exact  point 
of  measurement,  and 
shows  a  very  great  vital 
tenacity.  Fig.  24  rep- 
reeents  the  skull  of  a 
man  who  was  about  as 
old  as  tJie  former,  but 
who  died  of  consump- 
tion. It  will  beobservL'tl 
that  the  line  runs  very 
"lottto  the  opening  of  the  ear;  it  measures  but  one-sLx- 
<«*nth  of  an  inch,  while  in  the  former  case  it  was  a  full 
itch. 
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The  unt  nuiked  example  of  the  truth  of  this  diioo 
«(y  that  came  under  my  notice,  was  the  case  of  my  ow 
child.  She  had  been  sutFering  from  summer  coniplaii 
tar  two  months,  and  became  so  reduced  in  desh  as 
itnogth  that  no  person  supposed  it  possible  she  could  li^ 
throogfa  the  sammer.  I  mentioned  her  case  to  Dr.  Pol 
eD,  and  he  desired  that  I  should  make  the  measurem< 
and  give  him  the  result.  I  did  so.  telling  him  tliat  th 
was  fill!  three-fourths  of  an  inch  between  the  line  and  i 
auditory  meatua.  He  immediately  remarked  that  I  De^ 
not  hare  the  sBghtest  fears  for  the  cliild,  as  she  would  u 
only  recover  from  this  sickness,  but  would,  in  all  proh 
bility,  out-live  either  of  her  parents.  She  did  recovi 
and  is  a  strong,  hearty  girl,  nine  years  of  age.  Since  thi 
I  have  applied  the  test  fireqnently,  and  have  uot  known 
tofiul. 

A  very  marked  example  occorred  in  our  (  oUege  wh 
Dr.  Powell  was  lectuiing  to  the  classes.  A  healthy,  vi, 
oroQs  young  man  called  on  the  Doctor  for  his  opinion 
this  respecL  He  advised  him  to  live  industriously  ai 
temperately  in  all  respects,  and  to  avoid  unnecessa 
expoeore  at  all  seasons,  for  under  no  circumstances  woi 
he  probably  live  to  be  an  old  man.  A  few  days  afterwal 
his  seat  was  vacant  in  the  lecture  room,  and  he  was  t 
ported  slightly  ill — nothing  serious — but  in  nine  days 
was  dead.  In  another  case  he  gave  the  same  opinioi 
In  a  short  time  the  person  had  au  attack  of  measles, 
covered,  had  a  relapse,  and  died  suddenly. 

[f  tliis  measurement  proves  reliable  in  all  cases,  M 
doubt  not  it  will,  it  will  be  of  very  great  advantage, 
only  to  the  physician,  but  to  the  people.    It  is  true,  the 
are  but  few  who  would  wish  to  know  that  their  days  we 
biu   few,  but  it  would  cause  such  persons  to  take  bettc 
o«re  of  tlieir  health,  and  give  them  time  to  set  their  hou^ 

i 
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i 
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iu  order,  while  yet  enjoying  health. 
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tbe  tean  pass  across  the  eye  between  it  and  the  lid,  to  the 
latemal  janction  of  the  lids,  where  thej  are  i-eceived  bv 
two  small  canals,  and  conveyed  to  the  lachrjonal  sac,  which 
is  just  beneath  the  internal  extremity  of  the  lower  'id,  i 
and  frofB  tbeooe  by  the  uasal  duct  to  the  nose.    The  tears  I 
are  prevented  from  running  over  the  eyelids  by  an  oily  | 
secretkio  furnished  by  small  glands  along  their  edge. 

Fig.  25 


':\~\. 


■D 


8SCTIOH    OP    THE    ITS. 

1,  Oamtft.    %,  Seloolie   Coat.     3.  Aqueou*  Humor.    4,  CrytuUioe  I>!iu 
5,  TitraMH  Haaiir.    6.  O^e  Nerve. 


If  we  examine  the  eyeball  removed  from  the  orbit,  of 
iriikh  Fig.  25  is  a  section,  we  will  find  that  it  is  nearly 
^iherical  in  form,  consisting  of  an  anterior  third,  clear 
and  transparent,  and  a  posterior  two-thirds,  white  and 
opaqne.  The  first  is  called  tlie  cornea,  the  second  the 
ttlemtie  coat — and  these  form  the  first  investment,  or  tunic 
of  the  eye,  of  which  there  are  three.  If.  now,  we  ojien 
the  eye,  we  will  find  a  second  coat,  which  only  invests  its 
posterior  two-thirds.  This  coat  is  black,  and  is  intendc'd 
to  absorb  such  rays  of  light  as  pass  through  the  retinn. 
The  third  CM>at  is  iu  immediate  contact  with  this,  and  is 
formed  by  an  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve,  which  pierces 
the  eyeball  behiii<l.     P;i.*iiiiir  noro.<s  the  eye.  at  the  point 
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of  jooction  between  the  cornea  and  sclerotica,  and  divi. 

ding  it  into  two  parts,  is  the  iris,  which  has  an  opening  in 

I  its  center  called  the  pupil,  which  adniits  light  to  the  intcr- 

Dsl  parts  of  the  eye.     The  iris  is  partly  composed  of  mus- 

coiar  fibers ;    hence  the   pupil  dilat«s   and   contracts,  to 

I  tdmit  more  or  less  light,  as  occasion  requires.     The  ceu- 

tnl  parts  of  the  eye  are  filled  with  three  humors — the 

[■qDeoQs  humor,  crystalline    lens,   and   vitreous    humor. 

[  The  first  is  water,  situated  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  eye, 

'  covered  by  the  coniea :   the  second  is  a  double  convex 

bodj,  of  considerable  tenacity,  situated  immediately  be- 

liind  the  pupil ;  and  the  third  is  a  fatty-like  transparent 

mbrtance  that  fi^lls  the  posterior  part  of  the  eye. 

Phenomena  of  "Vision. — "  The  essential  constituents  of 
[  the  optical  apparatus  of  the  eye  may  thus  be  enumerated  : 
\  nervons  expansion,  to  receive  and  transmit  to  the  brain 
,  the impre-Siiion  of  light;  certain  refracting  media  for  the 
j  purpose  of  so  disposing  of  the  rays  of  light  traversing 
I  them  as  tn  throw  a  correct  image  of  an  external  body  on 
[the  retinn;  and  a  contractile  diaphragm  with  a  central 
Upettiire  for  regulating  the  quantity  of  light  admitted  to 


'eve. 


Fia.  26. 


aUsS;: 


the  help  of  the  subjoined  diagram  (Fig.  26),  rep- 
fwenting  a  vertical  section  of  the  eye  from  before,  back- 
irds,  the  mode   in  which,  by  means  of  the  refracting 
,  of  the  eye,  an  image  of  an  object  of  sight  is  thrown 
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OD  the  retiitt,  may  be  rendered  iatelligible.     The  rajE  o:i 
the  oonee  of  light  emitted  by  the  points  A  B,  and  evei^' 
other  point  of  an  object  placed  before  the  eye,  are  fiiy"^ 
refracted — that  is,  are  bent  toward  the  axis  of  the  cone  ^ 
by  the  cornea  C  C,  and  the  aqueous  humor  contaiue<E- 
betvreen  it  aud  the  lens.     The  rays  of  each  cone  are  agua 
refracted,  aud  bent  still  more  toward  its  central  ray,  or 
axis,  to  the  anterior  surtace  of  the  lens  E  E;  and  again 
:is  They  pass  out  through  its  posterior  surface  into  the  leae 
(lenfte  medium  of  the  vitreous  humor.     For  a  lens  has  the 
power  of  refracting,  and  causing  the  convergence  of  the 
rays  of  a  cone  of  light,  not  only  on  their  entrance  from  a 
rarer  medium  into  its  anterior  convex  surface,  but  also  at 
their  exit  from  its  posterior  convex  surface  into  the  rarer 
medium. 

"  In  this  manner  the  rays  of  the  cones  of  light  issniog 
from  tlie  points  .1  and  B,  are  again  collected  to  points  at 
a  and  b;  and,  if  the  retina  F  be  situated  at  a  and  b,  per- 
fect, though  levei-sed,  images  of  the  points  A  and  B,  will 
be  perceived ;  htit  if  the  retina  be  not  at  a  aud  6,  but 
either  before  or  hehiiid  that  situation — for  instance,  at  H 
or  O — circular  lutninous  spots,  c  and/,  or  e  and  o,  instead 
of  points,  will  be  seen ;  for,  at  H  the  rays  have  not  yet 
met,  and  at  G  they  have  ah'cady  intersected  each  other, 
and  are  again  diverging.  The  retina  must,  therefore,  be 
situated  at  the  proper  focal  distance  from  the  lens,  other- 
wise a  defined  image  will  not  he  formed ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  rays  emitted  by  a  given  point  of  the  object  wiU 
not  be  collected  into  a  corresponding  point  of  focus  npon 
the  retina." — Kirkes. 

Two  deviations  from  normal  vision  may  be  noticed  aud 
liave  to  be  counteracted  by  the  use  of  glasses,  or  artificial 
lefmctory  media.  Mifopia  or  short  sightednc^^  is  caused 
by  anything,  a-s  undue  conve.xity  of  the  cornea,  which  in- 
ereases  the  refracting  power  of  the  eye,  and  causes  the 
image  to  be  formed  anterior  to  the  object  as  at  H;  this 
defect  IP  remedied  by  the  use  of  concave  glasses.     Predy. 
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dpia,  or  long  sightedness  is  the  reverse,  aod  is  caused  by 
the  flflttening  of  the  cornea,  or  other  causes  that  would 
diiniiiigh  the  refracting  power  of  the  eye,  and  cause 
die  image  to  be  formed  at  a  point  behind  the  retina,  or  G; 
this  defect  is  reme^ed  by  the  use  of  convex  glasses. 

Tfte    Ear. 

The  ear,  or  organ  of  hearing,  is  composed  of  three 
parte— the  external,  middle,  and  internal  ear.  The  exter- 
nal ear  is  composed  of  a  frame- work  of  cartilage  attached 
to  the  bones  of  the  side  of  the  head,  and  covered  by  the  skin ; 
and  a  tabe  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length  which 
passes  inward.  The  configuration  and  position  of  the  ear  is 
such  as  to  collect  the  waves  of  sound  and  transmit  them 
inward.  The  passage  to  the  middle  ear  is  called  the  ex- 
ternal auditory  meatus,  and  is  formed  partly  of  bone  and 
partly  of  cartilage,  covered  by  the  skin  which  is  reflected 
inward.  It  is  closed  internally  by  a  membrane  which 
separates  it  from  the  middle  ear — ^the  membrana  tympani. 


Pie.  27. 


THK 
I.  The  Rsternal  Ear. 
3.  Mi.Mle  Ear. 


BAB. 

S,  Anditory  llwt<u 
4,  Internal  Eur. 


The  meatus  has  numer- 
ous glands  which  secrete 
a  peculiar  yellowish,  bit- 
ter, semi-fluid  material 
called  cerumen  or  ear- 
wax,  and  which  serves  to 
keep  the  structures  soft 
and  protect  them  from 
injury.  The  middle  ear 
(dnim  of  the  ear,)  is  a 
small  cavity  not  more 
than  five-eighths  of  an 
inch  in  its  longest  diame- 
ter, and  three-eighths  in 
its  smallest.  It  is  lined  by 
mucous  membrane,  and 
has  but  one  commimioa- 
tioii  with  external  parts. 
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and  that  is  with  the  throat,  through  a  passage  called 
the  eustucbiau  tube.  It  contains  three  small  bones  articu- 
lated togetlier,  and  moved  by  muscles  which  form  a  com- 
niuuication  between  the  membrana  tyniimni.  and  the  in- 
ternal ear.  The  internal  ear  is  excavated  in  solid  bone, 
and  consists  of  a  series  of  cavities  as  represented  in  Fig.  27 
In  these  cavities  tiie  minute  fibrilUe  of  the  auditory  nerve 
are  so  placed  in  fluid,  that  the  slightest  vibration  of  air  in 
the  external  ear,  will,  through  the  membrana  tympani,  aad 
chain  of  bones,  produce  sen.sation  of  sound. 

IIearixo. — Sound  is  produced  by  the  more  or  lees  rapid 
vibration  of  the  particles  of  matter  in  which  the  sound  is 
produced,  and  is  propagated  to  the  ear  by  the  continued 
undulations  of  the  medium  through  which  it  is, transmit- 
ted, until  they  strike  the  membrane,  closing  the  auditory 
meatus.  "Sound  is  [)erceived  when  an  impulse  of  a  cer- 
tain force  and  suddenness  is  mechanically  given  to  matter 
in  communication  with  the  nerve  of  hearing.  Such  move- 
ments as  the  slow  moving  of  a  rod  through  the  air,  do 
not  give  rise  to  appreciable  sound ;  hence  a  certain  degree 
of  force  and  suddenness  is  required,  as  instanced  in  the 
cracking  of  a  whip.  Although  air  is  the  usual  medium 
throngh  which  sound  is  conveyed  to  the  ear,  any  solid, 
liquid,  or  aeriform  matter  suffices  for  this  purpose. 

"  When  the  im]>nlse  is  single,  or  when  one  impulse  fol- 
lows another  in  very  slow,  irregular  succession,  the  sound 
perceived  is  called  noise;  when  they  reach  sixteen  in  a 
second,  continued  sound  is  produced;  and  when  they  suc- 
ceed each  other  at  regular  intervals,  and  reach  thirty-two 
in  the  same  time,  a  musical  note  results.  The  pitch  of  a 
musical  note  ascends  from  grave  to  sharp,  as  the  number 
of  impulses  or  \'ibrations  in  a  given  time  increases,  and 
consequently  as  the  breadth  of  the  sonorons  wave  aimin- 
ishes.  Tlius,  if  the  lowest  note  of  an  octave  is  made  up 
of  thirty-two  vibrations,  each  succeeding  note  will  contain 
more,  until  the  eighth  octave  will  have  twice  as  many. 

"The  wavee  of  sonnd  travel  at  an  average  rate  of 
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nearij  eleven  hundred  feet  per  second  in  air  ;  i'oiir  times 
fiurter  tlirough  water,  and  from  eight  to  seventeen  tinjes 
fart«rin  solids.  They  diverge  in  all  directions,  and  hence 
the  intensity  oi"  a  given  sound  decays  iji  receding  from  its 
origin  as  the  square  of  the  distance  increases." 

The  small  bones  of  the  ear,  with  the  rauacles  attached 
to  them,  constitute  an  apparatus  for  listening.  Thus, 
when  the  mind  i-*  directed  to  the  ear,  in  the  act  of  listen- 
ing, tiese  bones  are  acted  on  so  as  to  render  the  mem- 
branes closing  the  outer  and  inner  ears  tense,  when  slight 
vibrations  are  conveyed  to  the  nerve  of  hearing.  On  the 
contrary,  the  ear  is  protected  from  injurj-  by  intense 
•oundj,  as  the  firing  of  a  cannon,  by  the  power  possessed 
by  the  indi^ndual,  of  causing  a  relaxation  of  those  parts. 

The  Oroan  of  Smell. — We  have  already  partially  de- 
•cribed  the  cavities  of  the  nose,  as  a  part  of  the  respira- 
toi7|we8agee;  we  have  now^  to  examine  them  as  an  organ 
of  sperial  sense.    These  cavitieB  are  quite  extensive,  ex- 
tending from  their  anterior  openings  to  the  throat,  and 
from  the  roof  of  the  mouth  upward  to  the  superior  j>or- 
tion  of  the  external  nose.     These  cavities  are  lined  with 
mncous  membrane;  and  to  this  the  olfactory,  or  fii-st  pair 
of  nerves  are  distributed  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  nerves 
of  the  skin.     How  these  nerves  appreciate  odorous  bodies, 
•Bmore  than  we  are  able  to  tell.     They  serve  a  very  im- 
portant purp>ose,  however,  in  standing  guard  at  the  en- 
tnmce  of  the  air  passages  to  protect  the  lungs  and  system 
Jgainst  the  ingress  of  any  noxious  matter. 

Thb  Oboam  op  Tastb. — The  tongue  is  supplied  with  a 
special  uer\'e ;  the  gustatory,  which  gives  it  the  power  to 
distinguish  between  various  sapid  substances.  The  mode 
of  action  of  the  substances  which  excite  taste,  probably 
consists  in  the  production  of  a  change  in  the  internal  con- 
dition of  the  gustatory  nen'es,  and,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferences of  these  substances,  an  infinite  variety  of  changes 
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of  conditJOD,  and  coDseqaeotly  of  tastes,  ma;  be  ii 
The  mflttere  to  be  tasted  mast  either  he  in  solutior 
8oluble  in  tiie  moisture  eovering  the  tongue;  heoe 
ubie  sal^tances  are  tisuallj  tastelese,  and  produce 
eensadoDS  of  touch. 

Thb  Skksb  of  Touch. — The  sense  of  touch  is  m 
fined  to  a  gpecial  organ,  ae  is  the  case  with  the 
senses,  but  is  extended  to  the  entire  surface  of  tbi 
Some  parta,  however,  possess  it  in  a  much  higher 
than  others,  as  is  the  case  with  the  skin  coveri 
palms  of  the  hands  and  fingers,  tongue,  lips,  e 
results  &om  the  minute  distrihution  of  the  nerves  a 
mon  sensation  in  the  papiUse  of  the  skin,  sensatioi 
moat  acute  where  these  papillie  are  most  niimero 
moHt  highly  developed. 


Health  is  the  greatest  of  human  blessings,  and  its  pros- 
eTstioti  should   therefore  engage  the  attention  of  every 
person.    It  is  true  that  we  attach  the  least  value  to  those 
^iogB  that  seem  to  be  ours  by  right,  as   life,  health  and 
fneais,  and  have  less  interest  in   their  preservation  than 
^6  have  in  the  pursuit  of  objects  of  far  less  or  no  impor- 
tuee.    Every  person  of  sane  mind  values  his  life  above 
ftU  earthly  things,  and  yet  a  majority  seem  to  think  that 
to  fiir  as  death   is  concerned  it  is  far  distant  from  them. 
In  like  manner,  though  health  is  an  inestimable  blessing, 
it  i«  not   regarded  until  lost,  very  frequently  by  open  dis- 
regard of  its  plainest  laws. 

"  A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,"  was  a  Roman  maxim 
^1  thousand  years  ago.  Without  strength  of  body,  all 
*>ci»l,  intellectual,  and  moral  virtues  lose  much  of  their 
''ilue.  Manners  the  most  refined  and  dignified,  mental 
qualities  cultured  and  commanding,  moral  traits  worthy  of 
*"  praise  and  imitation,  if  associated  with  a  feeble  physi- 
*'  constitution,  a  frail  and  sickly  body,  though  of  high 
'^"rth  in  themselves,  are  little  better  than  useless  as  means 
™f  promoting  the  demanded  improvement  in  human  so- 
•^sty.  The  will  and  the  heart  demand  strong  arms  for  the 
'''ecution  of  their  purposes. 

No  one,  observant  of  human  condition,  can  doubt  the 
iiiea  that  feebleness  of  body  is  more  general  at  the  pres- 
^ot  day  than  it  was  half  a  century  ago.  This  truth  is  so 
frequently   affirmed,  and   so   seldom   disputed,  that  it  de- 
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mands  little  of  proof  or  argument  in  its  support.  An  ^ 
to  such  au  extent  has  physical  deterioration  progrtissec^j 
88  justly  to  alarm  every  thoughtful  mind,  every  philaix  " 
thropic  sjiirit.  Few  fathers,  at  the  present  day,  deem  thei 
sons  able  to  perform  tlie  labor  and  endure  the  hardshi] 
which  they  themselves  performed  and  experienced  thirt^^ 
years  ago.  And  scarce  a  mother  can  be  found  who  doe^ 
not  know  that  her  daughtere  arc  le^ss  strong  and  vigorous 
than  she  was  in  the  days  of  her  girlhood. 

Miss  Beecher,  authoress  of  a  valuable  work  upon  physi- 
cal education,  says : 

"The  children  of  this  counti-y  arc  every  year  becoming 
less  and  less  healthftil  and  good-looking.  There  is  a  great 
change  in  reference  to  this  matter  «-ithin  the  last  forty 
years.  In  former  times,  the  children  in  school-houses,  or 
on  Sunday  in  the  churches,  almost  all  of  them  had  rosr 
cheeks,  and  looked  fall  of  lieiiltli  and  spirits.  But  now, 
the  children  in  churches  and  schools,  both  in  city  and 
country,  a  great  portion  of  them  either  have  sallow  or 
pale  complexions,  or  look  delicate  or  partially  misformed. 

"  The  cliiidreu  of  the  former  generation  could  go  out  in 
all  weathei's,  were  not  harmed  by  wetting  their  feet,  would 
play  on  the  snow  and  ice  for  hours  without  cloaks  or 
shawls,  and  never  seem  to  be  troubled  with  the  cold.  And 
the  lender  patents  of  these  days  would  be  shocked  to 
see  how  little  clothing  was  worn  in  the  bitterest  cold  of 
winter. 

"  But  now,  tliough  parents  take  far  more  pains  to  wrap 
up  their  little  ones  to  save  them  from  the  cold  and  wet, 
the  children  grow  lo*s  and  less  healthy  every  year.  And 
it  is  rare  to  find  a  sehool-rooni  full  of  such  rosy-cheeked, 
Bti'ong,  fine-looking  children  as  were  common  thirly  years 
ago. 

"  Every  year  more  and  more  complaints  are  made  of 
the  poor  health  that  is  so  very  common  among  grown 
people,  especially  among  women.  And  physicians  say 
that  this  is  an  enl  that  is  constantly  increasing,  so  that 
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riev  fear,  ere  long,  there  will  be  no  healthy  women  in  the 
country. 

"At  the  eatne  time,  among  all  classes  of  our  land,  we 
»re  constantly  hearing  of  the  superior  health  and  activity 
of  our  ancestoi^.  Their  physical  strength,  and  their 
power  of  labor  and  endurance,  were  altogether  beyond 
lay  thing  witnessed  in  the  present  generation. 

"Travelers,  when  they  go  to  other  countries,  especially 
when  they  visit  England,  whence  our  ancestors  came,  are 
itmck  with  the  contrast  between  the  appearance  of  Amer- 
ican women  and  those  of  other  countries,  in  the  matter  of 
healtli.  In  this  nation  it  is  rare  to  see  a  married  woman 
of  thirty  or  forty,  especially  in  the  more  wealthy  classes, 
»ho  retains  the  l\]llness  of  person  and  the  freshness  of 
complexion  that  mark  good  health.  But  in  England,  al- 
most all  the  women  are  in  the  full  perfection  of  woman- 
hood »t  that  period  of  life. 

"Now,  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  health  of  children  depends 
^17  much  on  the  health  of  their  parents.  Feeble  and 
rickly  fathers  and  mothers  seldom  have  strong  and  healthy 
children.  And  when  one  parent  is  well  and  the  other 
"ickly,  then  a  part  of  the  children  will  be  sickly  and  a 
I«rt  healthy. 

"Thus,  the  more  parents  become  unhealthy,  the  more 
t««We  children  will  be  born.  And  Avhen  the.^e  feeble 
children  grow  up  and  become  parents,  they  will  liave  a 
"till  more  puny  and  degenerate  offspring.  So  the  case 
'*ill  go  on,  from  bad  to  worse,  with  every  generation. 
^at  then,  if  these  things  be  true,  are  the  prospects  of 
this  nation,  unless  some  great  and  radical  change  is  ef- 
fected?" 

Though  these  facts  must  be  apparent  to  all,  we  notice 
l"ii  little  effort  on  the  part  of  our  public  instructors  to 
''fing  the  matter  before  the  people  in  such  a  light  ctsi  will 
""Ten  their  attention.  Every  man,  woman  and  child,  in 
•his  conntry,  should  be  instructed  in  the  laws  of  their 
Wnf,  of  the  danger  of  violating  the  laws  of  life,  and  of 
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the  certain  consequeuces  that  will  result  to  themselves  o 
their  ofl&pring.  A  man  may  have  the  right  to  do  man; 
acta  that  produce  hut  temporary  injury,  but  he  haa  vt 
right  to  permanently  impair  his  health,  shorten  his  lifi 
and  especially  to  transmit  enfeebled  constitutionB  to  bi 
children.  As  he  has  no  right  to  do  this,  it  is  his  manifei 
duty  to  study  hygiene  for  himself,  and,  so  far  as  it  is  i 
his  power,  see  that  the  rising  generation  is  proper 
instructed.  Harpei-s,  of  New  York,  have  done  mucli 
improve  the  character  of  a  common  school  education, ' 
introducing  readers,  that,  while  they  teach  reading,  al 
^ve  such  knowledge  of  nature  and  nature's  laws  as  w 
prove  of  life-long  service  to  the  learner.  May  such  boo 
Boon  take  the  place  of  those  vapid  school  books  that  ha 
but  the  one  idea — reading.  M 

It  is  not  valid  reasoning  to  say  that  these  matters  p 
tain  exclusively  to  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  shoi 
not  be  meddled  with  by  the  people.  A  man's  life  is  '. 
own,  his  health  is  his  own,  and  in  the  preservation  of  b< 
he  has  more  interest  than  any  other  person.  The  kno 
ledge  that  should  guide  him  is  obtained  without  mn 
difficulty,  and  the  facts  are  so  plain  and  easily  understo 
that  no  one  need  go  astray.  While  I  thus  advocate  i 
difliision  of  this  knowledge  among  all  classes,  I  do  i 
wish  to  be  underetood  as  reeonimt-nding  that  each  pers 
should  be  his  own  doctor,  or  that  he  should  turn  his  eut 
attention  to  his  body,  watch  himself  live,  and  thus  becoi 
a  hypochondriac. 
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The  dwelling,  or,  as  I  much  prefer  to  call  it,  the  ho 
of  a  family,  has  much  to  do  with  its  health,  both  physi 
and  moral.  Of  course,  onr  liabitations  will  vary  with  c 
means  and  tastes,  or  we  may  be  forced  by  circumstani 
to  occupy  houses  that  are  objectionable;  still,  a  few  pit 
rules  may  guide  us  if  we  have  the  power  to  select  a  n 
dence. 
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ill  the  covintrj,  other  things  being  equal,  the   house 

should  be  built  on  ground  that  is  sufficiently  rolling  to 

permit  rapid    surface   drainage.     If  no  such  ground  is 

fonad,  make  an  artificial  elevation.     The  reasons  for  such 

I  choice  are  obvious — ^it  prevents  dampness  of  the  ground 

ItdjaceDt  to  the  house,  insures  to  some  extent  dryness  of 

itiit  wallB,  and  gives  better  cellars.     If  the  soil  is  naturally 

|T»et,ei!pecially  if  clay,  money  will  be  saved  by  putting  in 

f  tile  drains. 

In  both  city  and  country,  a  house  is  healthier  by  hav- 
I  isg  cellars  under  it,  providing  those  cellars  are  kept  dry, 
«ell  ventilated  and  free  from  decaying  vegetable  or  animal 
■  in»terial.  Damp  cellars  are  fruitful  sources  of  disease,  and 
hbii  it  greatly  increased  by  allomng  the  remains  of  veg- 
I  ttiblee  to  decompose  within  them.  Numerous  instances 
•  We  come  to  my  knowledge,  where  serious  and  long- 
eontinaed  sickness,  and  in  some  cases  death,  have  resulted 
lo  one  or  more  members  of  a  family  by  neglect  in  these 
niattere.  To  secure  ventilation,  the  house  should  be  ele- 
'«t(^  from  one  to  two  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
p^nni,  and  the  windows  so  placed  that  the  prevailing 
mads  in  spring  and  summer  may  blow  through  them. 
DwDpnesa  is  best  avoided  by  a  drain  parsing  to  lower 
pound,  but  if  this  is  impossible,  have  a  well-hole  dug  in 
the  center  of  the  cellar,  and  filled  with  sand,  being  cai-eful 
^M  it  does  not  become  a  depository  for  the  oftal  of  the 
Mllar.  Weeds,  grass  and  shrubbery  are  sometimes  the 
I  (iiase  of  dampness ;  if  so,  cut  them  down,  at  least  in  such 
L  Btnatious  as  will  allow  the  sun  to  strike  the  walls  with 
Hike  pieatest  effect.  Whitewashing  cellar  walls  sometimes 
BiQiwerB  an  excellent  purpose  in  removing  dampness  and 
Hfiorioua  effluvia. 

H  Dampness  of  the  walls  of  a  house,  whether  it  be  stone, 
'"iA,  or  wood,  renders  a  house  unhealthy.  It  occurs 
""*  frequently  upon  tough  clay  ground,  and  when  the 
botae  is  not  sufficiently  elevated.  In  brick  or  stone 
home*,  it  may  be  prevented  in  every  case  by  placing  a 
11 
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layer  of  sheet-iron  in  the  cellar  wall  above  ground,  whidi 
prevents  capillary  paaeage  of  water  upward.  Whatever 
the  material  of  which  the  walls  are  composed,  they  should 
be  protecte<l  against  absorption  of  moisture  by  painting; 
or,  if  this  is  too  expensive,  by  whitewashing.  In  build- 
ing a  house,  bam  or  stable,  always  have  an  over-jutting 
roof  of  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet,  as  a  protection 
to  the  walls  of  the  house  below.  Many  a  good  house  is 
siioiled  by  the  poorly-constructed  eave-gutters,  which  are 
so  shallow,  or  have  such  slight  inclination,  that  the  water 
does  not  run  off  freely.  They  are  wet  for  a  considerable 
time  after  a  rain,  and  not  unfrequently  the  wall  is  kept 
damp  by  overflow. 

As  regards  the  internal  arrangement  of  a  dwelling,  we 
have  but  little  to  say  in  this  place.  Of  paramount  impor- 
tance is  it  to  have  the  rooms,  in  which  the  housework  is 
done,  on  one  floor,  and  water  and  wood  handy.  The 
mother  has  suificient  to  do  in  the  care  and  work  of  the 
house,  and  raising  of  a  family,  without  having  her  vitalitv 
impaired  by  stairs  or  unnecessary'  work.  The  husband 
who  does  not  pay  attention  to  these  matters,  if  he  thinks 
at  all,  is  11  brute,  and  if  he  has  not  thought  until  this 
reaches  his  eyes,  let  him  look  around  him  and  see  how  he 
may  lighten  the  cares  of  his  haitl-worked  wife. 

If  possible,  every  room  in  tlie  house  should  have  the 
windows  and  doors  so  arranged  that  the  air  can  pass  freely 
through,  hinged  transums  over  the  doors  being  verj' 
important  for  this  purpose.  Not  only  is  it  necessary  to 
have  a  circulation  of  air,  but,  if  possible,  the  living  and 
sleeping  rooms  should  be  so  placed  that  the  sunlight  will 
pass  into  them  at  some  period  of  the  day.  Air  loses,  to 
some  extent,  its  vital  properties  if  not  impressed  by  sun- 
light; and  it  is  a  fact  well  proved,  that  (.•achectic  diseases 
of  children,  as  scrofula,  summer  complaint,  and  finally 
consumption,  are  produced  from  neglect  in  these  matters. 
Mtigeiidie  proved  conclusively,  by  numerous  experiments, 
that  rabbits,  and  otlicr  animals,  would  soon  become  tul>er- 
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ci.'i,-  It  eu', tilled  iu  cellars  or  dark  places;  and  that  we 
migtii  a.'  vvoll  oxpect  U<  raise  vegetables  in  the  dark,  or 
irav  from  sunlight,  as  healthy  children.  In  the  PariB 
epitals  it  has  been  found  necessary,  in  some  ca*<e8,  to 
ithe  patient  oouveyed  out  in  tlie  open  air,  as  the  only 
i  of  saving  life. 

Itefective  I'riitUatiou. 

Defective  ventilation,  or  insuiticient  change  of  the  air 

[of  dwellings,  might  be  considered  to  readily  suggest  its 

IptvjKT  remedy  by  tlie  feeling  of  suffocation  induced  ;  but 

[it  i»  not  nich  a  deficiency  of  oxygen,  or  excess  of  carbonic 

lieid, 88  induces  a  stiding  neui^tion  that  does  most  harm; 

*Sti«  rather  the  scanty  supply  of  fresh  air  that  stints  the 

vital  ]frocc6t>ti6  without  suddenly  disturbing  them;   and 

the  gmdiiftl  accumulation   of  foul    effluvia,  that   slowly 

j  poiiiouH,  without  exciting  alarm.     Persons  are  gradually 

[hrought  to  endure  without  complaint  the  impure  air  of  a 

rfow  room,  which,  to  any  one  entering  it  from  the  open 

ifino''pher«\  seems  quite  suffocating.     Thus,  in  the  hab- 

itii'iiH  iif  the  poor,  eBf>ecially  in  densely-populated  towns, 

i  i»  uot  rare  to  find  ten  or  fifteen  crowded  into  one  small 

om.  without  any  other  supply  of  air  than  that  which 

jpk  through  the  tioor  or  window,  or  when  the  door  is 

eidentally  open. 

isufficient  ventilation  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
rt?Uings  of  the  poor.  In  modem  days,  when  workman- 
jp  of  bouses  is  more  complete  than  it  was  in  olden 
there  are  no  longer  the  latticed  easements,  chinky 
Jin,  ill-fitted  doors,  and,  above  all,  the  roaring  pile  in 
thfi  spacious  hearth,  that  supplied  abundant  ventilation  to 
the  botues  of  our  forefathers.  Now,  in  proportion  as 
are  "well  built,"  every  crevice  is  so  thoroughly 
jiped  tJiat  our  rooms,  when  closed,  are  well  nigh  air- 
it,  and  their  occupiers  arc  inclosed  in  an  atmosphere 
^ich  is  deteriorating  in  proportion  to  the  number  assem- 
l«l.     A<ld  t«  this  the  vitiating  effect  of  artificinl  lights 
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and  of  fires,  the  smoke  of  which  may  not  freely-  escape  for 
want  of  a  dae  supply  of  air,  and  it  will  appear  how  mod> 
em  houses  often  comprise  the  conditions  calculated  to 
produce  this  cause  of  disease.  In  public  offices,  ach 
hospitals,  churches,  theaters,  and  other  places  where 
numbers  are  collected  together,  the  cause  is  still  more  foDj 
in  operation ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  not  only  is  the 
public  health  much  injured  thereby,  but  much  of  the 
useful  and  agreeable  objects  of  such  assemblies  is  defeated 
through  the  discomfort  produced  by  the  closeness  and 
foulness  of  the  air. 

The  habitual  want  of  pure  air,  especially,  exercises  an 
unfavorable  influence  on  the  state  of  the  blood,  and  the 
functions  of  circulation  and  nutrition,  causing  pallidity  of 
the  surface,  poorness  of  blood,  imperfect  development  of 
the  fibrous  principle,  which,  instead  of  contributing  to  the 
nourishment  of  the  muscles,  degenerates  into  scrofuioua 
or  tuberculous  matter,  the  deposition  of  which,  in  lia 
internal  organs  or  glands,  ia  favored  by  the  weakness  of 
the  circulation. 

Fresh  air  is  a  cheap  commodity,  and  one  very  easily 
obtained ;  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  make  an  entrance  for  it. 
A  large  fire-place  always  gives  good  ventilation — in  feci, 
is  the  best  ventilator.  If  you  use  a  stove,  or  a  grate,  fix 
the  windows  so  you  can  lower  the  upper  sash  an  inch  or 
BO.  If  the  windows  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  room, 
you  will  have  good  ventilation,  the  cold  air  passing  in  at 
one  and  settling  down  to  the  floor,  while  the  heated 
impure  air  will  pajss  out  at  the  other.  If  yon  have  not 
windows,  cut  a  hole  in  the  wall — it  is  better  to  ireeze  a 
little,  than  to  breathe  impure  air. 

As  we  have  previously  noticed,  an  individual  requires 
eight  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  for  i»ormal  respiration 
and  sleeping  apartments  should  always  be  proportioned 
to  this.  Thus,  a  room  eight  feet  square  and  ten  feet  in 
hight  should  never  contain  but  one  person,  unless  it  has 
ver)-  free  communicaton  with  out-door  air,  or  other  very 
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apanmenL     A  room  eight  by  sixteen  feet,  will  give 
kBufficient  i>upplv  of  air  to  two  pereons,  aud  ona  sixteen 
et  square  will  accommodate  four. 

Lastly,  endeavor  to   beautify  your  homes  with  trees, 
Bbbery  and   flowers,  as  the  best  means  of  retaining  a 
Dntented  mind,  without  which,  health  can  not  be  enjoyed, 
in  many  cases  retained.     The  earth  is  full  of  beauty, 
i  we  need  but  a  restoration  of  that  inward  sense  which 
kes  cognizance  of  the  good — the  beautiful,  to   perceive 
lit;  this  we  can  obtain  only  by  cultivation.     Make  home 
l)eMtifal ;  look   at  the   homes  of  our  country,  how  few 
leome  near  the  standard  ?     In  the  country,  a  house  situated 
tin  an  open   field,  or  on  a  barren   hill-side — no   trees,   no 
bmbs,  no  flowers ;  externally  all  is  dull,  gloomy,  deso- 
Bacrifice  to  the  god  of  mammon ;  how  very  often 
l^ve  find  the  iuBide  corresponding,  and  the  hearts  of  the 
idwellere  therein  withering,  drying  up.     We  love  our  homes 
'Botwithstanding    this — a  merciful   provision   of  the  Al- 
mi^tv  for  our  happiness.    How  much  more  should  we 
lijvf  them  if  we  could  associate  with  them  thoughts  of 
beauty,  of  pleasant  prospects,  of  the   well-kept   lawn,  of 
the  neat  walks,  the  shade  of  trees,  the  budding  flowers, 
the  tn'ining   rose   that  almost  curtains  our  windows,  the 
boneysuekle  trained  on  the  old  porch,  shutting  out  the 
bnming  rays  of  the  summer's  sun,   and   perfuming  the 
air  with  its  fragrant  odor.     Such  thoughts  are   recalled 
^rith  pleasure  throughout  the  journey  of  life,  a  green  spot 
^H  the  memory  which   nought  can  efface.    Beautify  your 
^Bmee,  then,  if  not  from   any  delight  you  take  in  it,  at 
flfcwst  for  your  cliildren's  sake;  to  them   it  may  prove  of 
aure  service  than  your  hoarded  wealth,  a  constant  safe- 
guard against  many  of  the  sins  of  this  untoward  genera- 

tioo. 

CLornnro. 

The  acknowledged  purpose  of  clothing,  as  a  means  of 
preaorring  the  health,  is  to  maintain  as  much  as  possible 
aa    equal  warmth  of  the  surface  and  extremities  of 
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the  body,  as  may  conduce  to  the  comfort  of  the  feeliuga, 
aud  promote  a  free  circulation,  with  sufBcient  perspiration 
and  iniicr\'ation  in  all  the  external  parts  of  the  body, 
the  healthful  action  of  clothing  ie  not  confined  to  its  pr 
erty  of  retaining  warmth.  It  is  useful  also  in  protecting 
the  body  against  the  injurious  influence  of  external  heat, 
dryness,  moisture  and  electricity  ;  and  varied  moditications 
of  the  clothing  will  best  answer  these  several  ends  under 
different  circumstances. 

The  lower  animals  exhibit  many  interesting  facts,  show- 
ing instinctive  or  natural  provisions  for  changes  in  their 
clothing  to   suit   variations  in  season  and  weather,  from 
some  of  which   we   may  derive  useful   instruction.    The 
change  of  coat  in  lioi-ses  takes  place  in  spring  and  autaiiui, 
and   depends   much   on  the  character  of  the  season ;  the 
tliick  winter  coat  being  slow  to  come  off  in  a  cold  spring, 
but  soon  changing  in  continued  warm  weather;  so,  lilie- 
wise,  cold  weather  in  the  autumn  accelerates  the  thickeu- 
ing  of  this  coat,  which   in  horses  left  to  nature  we  iiud 
abundantly    provided  before  the  severity  of  the  weather  is 
established.     Sheep  change  their  wool   only   once  in  the 
year;  but  its  mpid  increase  before  the  winter  sets  in.uud 
its  tardiness  in  loosening  and  falling  off,  until  June,  when 
all  the   cold   winds  of  the  spring  have  passed  by,   afford 
useful  suggestions  as  to  the  propriety  of  anticipating  the 
coUVby  the  protection  of  dress,  and  of  piUiently  awaiting 
its  subsidence  before  we  remove  that  protection.     Bii-da 
moult  their  feathers  early  in  the  autumn,  at  which  periled 
tlie  new  plumage  tliickens  in  down  and  feathery  expan- 
sion as  the   winter  sets  in.     In  the  spring,  many  of  the 
downy  feathers  drop  off.  and  aie  by  many  tribes  appropri- 
ated  to   the  lining  of  their  nests;  and  through  the  sum- 
mer the  feathers  continue  to  get  thinner  until  the  moulting 
season,  when  all  give  place  to  the  new  jilumage. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  woolen  underclothing, 
at  least  during  eight  months  of  the  year,  is  conducive  to 
health.     The   low    conducting  power   of  woolen   goods. 
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a  mother,  especially  a  young  mother,  with  her  child  bot 
half  clad,  its  arms,  breast  and  part  of  its  legs  exposed, 
when  she  is  warmly  encased  in  woolens  and  furs.  Such 
mothers  should  not  be  surprised  that  their  children  die 
early,  or  that  their  constitutions  are  impaired  for  life,  and 
learn  that  it  ifl  the  hight  of  impiety  to  attribute  it  to 
the  dispensations  of  Providence. 

"  Under  particular  circumstances  or  conditions  of  the 
system,  additional  warm  clothing  is  necesearj-;  for 
instance,  in  infancy  when  the  calorific  power  is  low;  in 
old  age ;  in  convalescence  from  acute  diseases ;  during 
fatigue  and  other  states  of  weakness  ;  in  organic  diseaees 
of  the  heart,  when  the  circulation  is  feeble ;  in  cases  of 
privation  of  food  ;  during  the  operation  of  purgatives  or 
diaphoretic  medicines;  and  when  circumstances  prevent 
the  use  of  a  jnoper  amount  of  exercise.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  these  conditions,  a  feeling  of  chilliness  arises,  par- 
ticularly on  the  surface  and  in  the  extremities;  and  this 
ie  an  indication  of  the  need  of  more  clothing ;  and  if  this 
be  put  on  to  (ireveut  the  sensations  of  cold,  it  will  ot^en 
counteract  such  disturbances  of  the  circulation  and  inter- 
nal congestions  as  the  weakened  body  is  liable  to  at  the 
time,  which  too  often  lay  the  foundation  of  future  dis- 
ease." 

F'askians  are  to  be  ciinregiirded  only  when  tliey  contiict 
with  comfort  or  health.  All  desire  to  look  well  and  dress 
well,  and  the  desire  is  hunhiLle.  The  old  fashion  of  tight 
lacing  and  stays  was  most  abominable,  not  only  for  the 
discomfort  that  it  must  have  iixiiiwd,  but  also  for  the 
serious  injury  to  the  health.  Respiration  is  of  absolute 
importance  to  life  and  health,  and  in  proportion  as  it  is 
impaired,  the  health  suffers,  and  life  is  shortened.  No 
woman,  with  tightly-laced  stays,  could  breathe  freely,  and 
in  many  cases  only  the  upper  parts  of  the  lungs  could  be 
used.  Hoops  were  advantageous,  inasmuch  as  they  took 
the  place  of  the  immense  weight  of  skirts  which  before 
were  used  to  give  size,  and  which,  hung  upon  the  hips, 
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the  patient.  A  very  good  rule  to  follow,  is,  to  eat  uiit 
you  feel  the  first  sensations  of  having  sufficient  for  thae 
want*  of  the  sy'^ein,  but  never  until  you  have  lost  yot»r 
appetite,  or  uuti'  the  taste  is  no  longer  pleasurable. 

FRUIT. 

Nothing  promotes  health  of  body  and  mind  more  than 
plenty  of  ripe  fruit  during  the  summer  and  fall ;  and  jet 
how  many  do  we  find  living  in  the  country,  with  plenty 
of  ground   to  spare,  who  do  not  raise  enough  of  any  oue 
kind   for  home  consumption.    It  requires  some  labor  to 
set  out  trees  and  vines;  but  when  once  started,  they  are 
but  little  trouble,  and  repay  a  hundred   fold   for  the  lima 
and   labor  expended.     Again,  all   this   may  be  doue  ut 
times  when  but  little  else  could  be  accomplished.    Form- 
stance:    the    farmer,   who    complains    so    much   about 
"  want  of  time  "  to  set  out  fruit  trees,  by  investing  five  dol- 
lars in  apple,  pear,  peach,  and  cherry  trees,  and  in  grape, 
raspberry,  and  strawberry  vines,  either  in   fall   or  spring, 
when  business  calls  him  near  a  nursery,  taking  them  home, 
putting  them  in  the  cellar,   carefully   covering  the   roots 
with  earth,  will  have  a  stock  to   commence  with.    Then 
devote  odd  time  to  setting  them  out,  if  uo  other  place  can 
be  found,  in  the  fence  cornere ;  and   in  the  space  of  two 
or  three  weeks  they  will  all  be  planted  and  ready  to  grow. 
Coutinue  this  plan  for  two  or  three  yeai"s,  and  he  will  have 
fruit  enough,  aud  of  the  best  kind,  to   supply  his  family. 
Continued  ten  years,  and   if  near  a  railroad  or  river,  the 
fruit   crop   will    pay  in   silver  dollars  double  the  amount 
which   by  any  other  means  could  be  obtained  from  the 
farm.     No  &rmer  should  be  without  fruit  of  all  kinds.    In 
the  city  we  can  not  live  without  it;  and  though  it  is  fre- 
quently very  dear,  yet  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  peaches  at  a 
dollar  a  peck  than  pills  at  two  dollars  a  box ;  the  peaches 
taste  better,  without  any  company,  than  the  pills  with  the 
very  pleasant  company  of  the  doctor. 
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Impure  air  is  one  of  the  most  commou  causes  of  disease, 
tod  should  be  carefiillj  guarded  against.  Impurities  of 
tie  atmosphere  arise  most  frequently  from  gaseous  exha- 
lations from  decomposing  animal  or  vegetable  material, 
ud  though  its  effects  are  generally  coniined  to  near  the 
locality  where  the  poisonous  matters  are  generated,  yet  at 
timee  they  extend  to  a  considerable  distance  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  prevailing  ^\^nds.  A  badly -arranged  privy 
vault,  imperfect  drainage  or  removal  of  the  slops  of  the 
[fcoure,  decaying  vegetation  near  the  house,  or  even  a  rank 
growth  of  weeds  or  grass  in  the  yai-d  allowed  to  decom- 
pose, is  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  most  serious  disease — diar- 
licea,  dysentery,  autumnal  fevers,  or  typhoid  fever. 

It  has  frequently  been  noticed  that  a  house  will  prove 
unhealthy  that  is  situated  so  that  the  winds  blowing  over 
» iwamp,  or  piece  of  low  land,  will  strike  it.  So,  also.  Lb 
it  the  case  when  the  house  is  built  so  that  the  prevailing 
wittda  blow  over  newly-opened  ground  toward  the  house. 
In  a  new  country,  a  family  is  protected  against  malarial 
•disease  by  building  the  dwelling  in  the  forest,  and  clear- 
ing the  land  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  direction  of  the 
prevailing  winds;  and  on  the  prairies,  by  leaving  the 
Jfound  about  the  house  unbroken. 

Aa  regards  deficient   drainage,  it  has  heretofore  been 
spoken  of  as  rendering  a  house  damp,  but  we  must  now 

(consider  it  as  rendering  the  atmosphere  impure.  Dr. 
Williams  remarks,  "that  the  deleterious  operation  of 
3nvia  arising  from  this  may  stop  short  of  a  directly 
Jioiflonous  effect,  and  yet,  by  adding  to  the  nnwholesome- 
oeas  of  the  atmosphere,  it  may  gradually  undermine  the 
health.  The  soil  which  drains  from  habitations,  contains, 
in  addition  to  excrement,  dirty  water,  the  washings  and 
remnants  of  vegetable  matters  used  as  food,  and  other 
offaL  AH  these  are  mixed  together,  and  stagnant,  in  the 
corraptiiig  slough    that   is   retained    in   cess-pools    and 
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priviee,  or  that  is  carried  iuto  sewers.     The  stench  whicfc 
exhales  when  these  receptacles  are  opened,  gives  some 
idea  of  the  deleterious  influence  they  originate,  and  the 
fearfully  poisonous  nature  of  the  emitted  gases,  is  often 
proved  by  the   sudden   faintnees   and  sic^ess,   nausea, 
vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  which  attack  persons  engage 
em])tyiiig  them.     *     *     It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  ev 
ill-iliuincd  house  has  a  Pandora's  box  ready  to  pourl 
its  evils  whenever  occasion  offere;   and   always  oozing 
them  out  in  degrees  sufficient  for  the  impairment  of  tbe 
health  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  gradual  excitement  of 
cachectic  and  other  chronic  diseases."  fl 

Dryness  of  the  atmosphere  is  promotive  of  health,  sa^ 
I  have  heretofore  adverted  to  the  importance  of  keeping 
the  cellars  and  walls  of  the  house  dry.  A  verj'  dry  aifi 
however,  is  injurious,  as  we  observe  in  the  winter  in  stove 
rooms.  It  causes  dryness  and  irritation  of  the  i-espiratoty 
mucous  membranes,  excitation  of  the  system,  and  disof 
dered  innervation.  A  stove  used  to  heat  a  room,  does  *^ 
by  heating  the  surrounding  air,  having  but  vei'j-  litt'' 
tendency  to  produce  circulation  of  it  or  ventilation ;  > 
causes  extreme  dimness  nml  undue  expansion  of  tlie  ait 
thus  unfitting  it  for  respiration.  The  consequence  is,  t 
sense  of  fulhiess  of  the  head,  irritation  of  the  respirator^ 
passages,  debility  of  the  skin,  and  feeling  of  languor  oi 
listlessness.  When  warmed  by  an  open  fire-place,  oi 
large  grate,  which  heats  the  room  by  radiation,  a  free  cir- 
culation of  air  is  produced,  the  temperatiu-e  is  not  undul) 
increased,  nor  is  the  air  deprived  of  its  moisture  or  othei 
vivifying  properties.  Sitting  in  stove-rooms  we  believ* 
to  be  one  of  the  most  frequent  predisposing  causes  of 
consumption  and  other  diseases  of  the  lungs. 

A  damp  or  moist  air  has  less  vivifjnng  power  than  drj 
air,  as  it  contains  less  pure  oxygen,  and  is  also  objection- 
able from  the  facility  with  which  it  sets  up  processes  of 
decomposition  and  infection.  Warm,  moist  air  is  very 
relaxing  and  debilitating   to    most  persons,  while  cold, 
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imp  air  is  proverbially  uuhealthy — checking  perepira- 
ftiuii,  chilling  the  surface,  gi\'ing  lise  to  colds,  diseasee  of 
I  longs,  rheumatism,  etc. 

'The  in\igorating  effect  of  fi-esh  air  may  be  partly 
teferred  to  its  superior  purity,  more  perfectly  adapting  it 
to  the  work  of  respiration ;  but  some  of  its  reti-eehing 
power  is  due  to  a  direct  iuflueuce  exercised  on  the  nerves 
ud  capillaries  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  through 
them  on  the  functions  generally.     This  is  exemplified  in 
the  reviving  power  which  a  current  of  fresh  air  or  fan- 
ning exerts  over  pei-sons  in  a  state  of  faintness ;  and  this 
result  is  the  moi-e  remarkable  when  the  air  is  cool  and 
the  body  has  been  previously  weakened  by  heat  and  con- 
finement    The  less  marked  but  more  enduring  benefits 
of  fresh  air  are  experienced  in  rides,  drives,  and  other 
out-door  exercises,  passive  or  active,  which  are  univer- 
Kaliy  acknowledged  to  be  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
tile  bodily  health.     To  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  good 
fi^)m  these  fdrings,  it  is  advisable  not  only  to  resort  to 
localities  where  the  air  is  most  pure  and  free  from  con- 
tamination, but  also  to  vary  its  qualities  in  other  respects. 
Thta  the  intabitants  of  valleys  derive  benefit  from  the 
*irof  hills — those  of  inland  places  from  that  of  the  sea — 
*iid  reBidents  on  the  sea-coast  find  advantage  in  drives 
inlind.    For  a  similar  reason,  great  improvement  often 
Wjolts  to  the  health  from  continued  traveling  by  land  or 
•*»;  and  although   this  comprises  other  hygienic  infiu- 
•^ceB,  beside  change  of  air,  exi)erienced  teachers  rarely 
&il  to  distinguish  this  as  being  of  sensible  eflBcacy,  and 
Werciring  a  marked  effect  on  the  v\ta\  functions." —  Wil- 


l^hysicians  are  frequently  consulted  in  regard  to  change 
"^  climate  for  persons  suffering  from  chronic  disease, 
specially  consumption,  and  there  bus  been  much  divei-sity 
"f  opinion  on  the  subject.  It  is  now  pretty  generally  ad- 
tttittwl,  and,  T  believe,  conclusively  proven  by  experience, 
tlmi  «nrithern  climates  are   rather  deleterious  than  other- 
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wise,  to  a  majority  of  persons  suffering  from  eonsuu 
The  warm,  moist  atmosphere  in  winter  and  spring,  t 
of  itself  tending  to  relieve  irritation  of  the  lungs, 
tates  the  system,  and  does  not  give  that  A-ivifying  ini 
that  is  80  characteristic  of  northern  climates.  S( 
though  the  sufferer  may  seem  improved  for  a  few  i 
at  laat  the  vital  powers  fail  ae  rapidly  as  if  he  h 
muned  at  home.  Much  benefit  is  obtained  in  mi 
tliuse  cases,  by  a  residence  in  the  Noitb  or  West, a 
onido,  St.  Paul,  etc.,  and  I  am  satisfied  by  experieuj 
a  summer  or  even  a  winter  residence  there  will 
tended  with  better  results  than  in  the  South,  or  th 
ble  climate  of  the  Middle  States.  A  voyage  to  Call 
and  residence  for  some  time  in  that  State  has  been  st 
recommended  in  some  cases,  and  attended  with  moe 
ifying  results. 

In  very  many  cases  all  the  benefit  to  be  experien 
change  of  climate,  can  be  obtained  at  short  distance 
home.  One  of  the  main  objects  is  change  of  so 
second,  change  of  habits ;  and  the  thii-d,  exercise 
out-door  air.  If  these  are  obtained  it  makes  bi 
difference  where  the  person  goes,  always  choosing 
tion  of  country  that  has  pure  air,  and  in  the  caseoi 
lers  in  low  grounds,  an  elevated  country. 

As  regards  temperature,  that  most  conducive  to  d 
and  health,  is  about  65°  Fahrenheit,  and  it  must  be 
ceptional  case  that  requires  that  the  air  of  a  rooni 
be   heal«d   above  this.     "  The  advantages  of  keepi 
atmosphere   of  apartments   considerably   cooler  th 
body  itself,  consists,  not  only  in  the  greater  amount  c 
gen  that  is  then  contained  in  a  given  bulk,  but  also  i 
greater  force  with  which  the  warm,  foul  air  of  res 
is  carried  away  from  the  breathing  passages,  and 
medium  supplied  to  them  in  consequence  of  the  di 
of  temperature  maintaining  a  current.     Overheatedi 
are  peculiarly  opprcs.sive,   for  the  converse  reason 
the  air  is  continually  changed  by  efficient  ventilati. 
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I  warmed  by  stoves  or  heated  air,  cause  a  fcollng  of 
enees  which  doea  not  result  from  open  fii-e-placea,  be- 
I  these  latter  communicate  heat  chiefly  by  radiation, 
nd  leave  the  atmosphere  comparatively  cool.  The  ani- 
aal  body  being  naturally  much  warmer  than  the  surround- 
Ling  air,  operates  aa  a  ventilator  for  itself,  by  the  same  con- 
]  summat*;  adaptation  of  pneumatic  laws  as  that  which  suj.- 
pliea  aflame  or  fire  with  a  continued  current  of  frurth  air , 
JBst  88  a  fire  bums  brighter  and  clearer  in  frosty  weathei , 
»»n  animal  breathes  a  purer,  denser  air  at  the  same  time 
vhicii,  if  not  injurious  by  its  cold,  is  refreshing  and  invig 
owing  to  the  body." —  Williams. 


EXBBCiaB. 

la  order  to  keep  the  body  in  a  healthy  condition,  it  is 
Moeasary  tliat  all  parts  be  called  .into  action.  Exercise 
fiwilitates  the  breaking  down  of  the  worn  out  structures 
of  the  body,  and  their  replacement  by  new  material.  It 
pves  a  normal  stimulus  to  the  respiratory  function,  and 
to  fie  circulation  of  the  blood,  inci-eases  the  excretions, 
«nd  improves  the  appetite  and  digestion.  Those  who 
lead  sedentary  lives  have  their  bodies  formed  of  old  and 
pwially  worn-out  material,  and  of  course,  can  not  enjoy  that 
jorong  feeling  of  elaj?ticity  and  health  tliat  belongs  to  those 
in  whom  the  nutritive  powers  are  active. 

Iti«a  law  in  physiology,  that  a  part  grows  in  propor- 
tion to  the  demand  on  it  for  action ;  a  wise  provision  of 
Providence  to  adapt  man   to  any  situation  in  which  he 
I  m»v  be  [tlaced.     Not  only  does  it  increase  in  size,  but  in 
f  rtiil  greater  ratio  in   strength  or  capacity  to  perform  its 
fnnctions.     Thus   we  notice  that  the  arms  of  the  black- 
•"lith,  and  especially  the  right  arm  with  which  he  wields 
tic  hammer,  is  increased  in  size,  the  muscles  are  hard  and 
I  fiiTH,  and  its  strength  is  greatly  increased.     The  ballet- 
"^''cer  has  the  muscles  of  her  legs  remarkably  developed, 
'liilrt  the  person  who  sits  the  greater  portion  of  the  time, 
12 
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»  finds  himself  with  legs  possessing  neither  size  nor  stiei 
Not  only  may  single  groups  of  muscles  be  increaa 
size  and  strength,  but  the  entire  muscular  system  nu 
equally  developed  in  the  same  manner.  As  an  exa 
of  this  we  might  instance  those  trained  to  athletic 
formaiices  who  exhibit  themselves  through  the  com 
or  Dr.  Winship,  of  whom  nearly  all  have  heard,  wh 
a  systematic  course  of  tnuning  was  enabled  to  lift  of 
ton  in  weight. 

Not  only  is  the  muscular  system  susceptible  of  gro 
and  improvement,  but  all  parts  of  our  bodies  are  govea 
I  by  the  same  laws.  Do  we  wish  to  go  bare-footed?  afl 
time  the  skin  of  the  feet  is  so  thickened  and  prote< 
that  we  can  do  so  with  comfort.  Do  we  wish  to  einj 
our  hands  at  severe  labor,  as  cutting  wood?  nature 
vides  a  thicker  and  tougher  envelope  for  the  palms,  a 
cient  to  withstand  the  friction.  It  is  a  well  kuo\ni : 
that  the  bniiu  of  the  scholar  increases  in  size  and  deu 
that  the  capacity  of  the  lungs  is  increased  by  exerC 
that  if  one  kidney  be  destroyed  by  disease,  the  other ' 
become  much  larger  and  .fulfill  the  functions  of  both, 

These  facts  should  teach  us,  that  if  it  is  desirable  toi 
crease  our  muscular  power,  the  only  way  in  which  it 
be  done,  is  by  a  continuous  and  judicious  exercise  of 
entire  body.  Do  we  wish  to  increase  the  power  of 
particular  muscular  part?  we  call  these  muscles  int« 
tion  day  by  day  until  the  purpose  is  accomplised.  Dc 
desire  a  larger  and  better  pair  of  lungs?  we  adopt  ai 
tinuoua  course  of  exerci.se  for  them,  and  the  developji 
is  almost  certain  to  follow.  Thus  I  very  frequently  ] 
occasion  to  recommend  to  persons  with  weak  lungs 
thoracic  muscles,  that  they  increase  the  capacity  ot 
chest  by  frequent  full  iuspirations,  and  the  strengtl 
the  respiratory  muscles,  by  dumb-bell  or  similar  exe^ 
The  system  of  free  gymnastics  that  is  now  being  it 
duoed  into  our  public  schools,  is  a  most  excellent  pla« 
the  development  of  the  muscular  system,  the  only  tro 
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that  the  teachers  do  not  seem  to  be  impressed  with 
L't  tluO.  time  is  necessar)-  to  develop  increased  uutri- 
M<i  stren^b. 

who  labor  in  the  open    air  have  no  occasion  for 

tic  exercise,  their  only  trouble  being  to  avoid  ex- 

Action  which  weakens  instead  of  giving  strength. 

iiose  engaged   in  sedentary  employments,  the  cultiva- 

1  of  a  garden,  sawing  the   wood,  or  other  useful  out- 

•  employnaent  may  give  the  necessary  out-door  exer- 

It  is  recorded  of  Dr.  Lyman   Beecher,  that  he  not 

Sikwed  his  own  wood  to  obtain  the  necessary  exercise, 

I  would  gladly  aid  his  neighbors  for  the  same  purpose. 

you  can  not  be  suited  in  this  way,  have  a  swing  made 

your  shop  or  office,  of  a  couple  of  pieces  of  rope  finuly 

ched  to  the  ceiling,  and  a  stout  piece  of  round  hickory 

lioch  a  bight  that  you  can  just  reach  it  with  your  hands, 

ping  this,  the  act  of  swinging  will  call  into  action  all 

( moBclee  of  the  body.     A  pair  of  dimib-bellB  will  an- 

'  a  very  good  purpose  if*  associated  with  considerable 

Jking. 

Tlidngb  exercise  is  so  essential  to  health,  it  is  necessary 
Mvoid  carnnng  it  to  excess,  as  serious  injury  might  fol- 
In  adopting  any  course  of  exercise  it  must  be  com- 
uced  with  moderation,  and  never  carried  to  exhaustion. 
*y  by  day  the  capacity  for  exercise  will  be  increased, 
I"!  the  time  can  be  prolonged  with  safety,  until  a  normal 
»nimt  is  obtained.  There  is  no  use  of  exhausting  vital 
|"wer  in  swinging  by  the  hands,  or  using  a  pair  of  durnb- 
*lls;  all  that  we  desire  by  their  use,  is  to  give  nonual 
iitritiou  and  strength. 

In  the  case   of  feeble  children,  a  sj'stematic  course  of 
>y«ic«l  education,  will,  in  many  eases,  yield  a  strong  and 
kbody,  when,  without  it,  the  child  would  have  sunk 
prematare  grave.     So   in  many  diseases,  by  calling 
'  moderate  action  the  parts  affected,  or  those  closely 
with  them,  we  sometimes  accomplish  wonders 
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Mind  has  great  influence  over  matter,  and  we  noi 
have  better  examples  of  it  than  in  our  bodies.  An, 
pied,  contented  mind  conduces  to  health,  the  revej 
disease.  No  better  proof  of  this  proposition  is  ni 
than  the  evidences  of  our  observation  on  persons 
us;  the  restive,  anxious  countenance,  indicative  of  oil 
an  ill-spent  life,  most  surely  tells  the  story  of  future  { 
cal  ailments,  while  the  busy  and  contented,  other  t 
being  equal,  rarely  have  need  for  the  physician. 

Over  activity  of  the  mind  from  study  or  busine 
caused  by  cares  or  misfortunes,  is    exhaustive  of 
power,   prevents   normal   action  and  nutrition   of 
organs  and  parts,  and  thus  destroys  the  harmouj 
should  exist  in  our  bodies.     Ask  your  physician,  t 
will  tell  you  the  most  difficult  cases  of  diseases  he 
with,  are  in  persons  of  this  class ;  and  he  sometimes 
it  impossible  to  give  the  patient  relief  in  cases  in 
otherwise  he  would  tind  but  little  trouble, 

A  hale  gentleman  of  ninety -four,  had  one  evening 
tributed  largely  to  the  entertainment  of  a  social  part 
his  performances  on  the  violin.  After  his  departun 
remainder  of  the  company  set  themselves  to  specol 
on  the  causes  of  the  good  health  and  soundness  oi 
dition,  which  he  continued  to  enjoy  at  so  advance 
age.  After  many  theories  had  been  discussed,  oni 
tleman,  who  happened  to  be  a  near  relative  of  the  l 
able  violinist,  told  his  companions  that  "  he  believe^ 
were  all  wrong,  upon  good  grounds  of  ob8ervati< 

was  his  conviction  that  Mr. owed  his  singular  \ 

of  days  and  good  health  to  nothing  else  than  his  pi 
on  the  violin.  He  had  been  a  player  on  that  instn 
for  the  last  seventy-eight  years,  had  during  that  time  p 
more  or  leas  every  day,  enjoyed  it  keenly,  made  i 
happy  by  the  strains,  and  derived  happiness  from  I 
them  happy ;  lively  music  had  been  the  very  salt 


ted  that  in  all  probability  the  right  explanation  had 
^ven. 

d  it  undoubtedly  was  so.  It  is  now  quite  settled 
g  physiologists,  that  cheerfulness  sustains,  and  care 
9868  health,  and  that  a  certain  amount  of  happy 
ions  is  necessary  to  the  prolongation  of  life.  The 
ne  works  out  its  verity  in  a  striking  manner,  wher- 
here  are  large  bodiee  of  men  concerned,  as  in  mili- 
or  naTal  expeditions.  That  officer,  it  is  acknow- 
1,  is  sure  to  have  the  healthiest  regiment  or  ship's 

who  beet  can  Bostain  their  cheerfulness,  or  keep 
in  merriment;  and  for  this  reason,  it  becomes  a 
rof  seritms  eoneem  to  encourage  the  men  in  getting 
ays  and  sports  among  themselves.  Thie  was  done 
the  best  effects  \ij  Captain  Parry  during  his  compul- 
nnteiing  in  the  Arctic  regions.  We  will,  on  the 
grounds,  pledge  any  reputation  we  may  have  for 
m,  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  two  families  of  young 
en,  brought  up  in  circumstances  otherwise  identical, 
Parting  with  equal  advantages  in  point  of  constitu- 
ihat  will  be  tbe  healthiest,  and  come  to  the  most 
ictoiy  set  of  men  and  women,  which  has  been  in  the 

of  parents  of  cheerful  and  kindly  dispositions; 
:  has  been  most  encouraged,  under  decent  bounds, 
gh,  to  play,  to  dance,  to  sing ;  has  been  the  least 
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tion.     Especially  is  sleep  of  importance  to  the 
system,  as  during  it  there  is  complete  suspension  of 
cerebral  and  sensorial  functions,  and  when  this  n 
rest  is  obtained,  the  mind  again  acts  with  vigor.     D' 
sleep,  every  function  is  in  abeyance,  except  the  vegei 
hence  waste  of  the  tissues  is  arrested,  and  the  vitality 
the  body  can  be  concentrated  for  its  own  repair  and 
tection. 

The  young  require  a  great  araoimt  of  sleep — the  in 
almost  the  entire  time  except  when  nursing,  as  its 
tions  are  purely  vegetative ;  and  the  child  of  two  to  f( 
years,  ten  or  twelve  hours  at  night,  and  its  mid-day 
of  two  or  three  hours.     It  iimst  not  be  supposed  that 
arrangement  can  be  broken  into  with  impunity,  as 
will  in  very  many  cases  result  from  neglect  in  these 
ticulars.      The    adult   requires   at   least   eight  hours 
refreshing  sleep ;  some  need  more,  while  othere  cau  Jo 
with  less,  but  this  seems  to  be  the  average. 

"  Tlie  influences  which  prevent  or  disturb  sleep  are,  any 
undue  excitement,  or  sensation  of  body  or  mind,  whetbe'' 
of  a  painful  or  pleasurable  nature;   strong,  sudden,  o^ 
startling   impressions  on   the  senses;    uneasy   postures  ? 
extreme  fatigue  or  exhaustion ;   oppressed  or  imperfect 
breathing;    palpitation    of   the    heart;    hunger,    thirsty 
nausea,  flatulence,  and  various  other  (often  undefinable) 
sensations  in  the  viscera  ;  extremes  of  temperature;  cold- 
neesof  the  extremities;  irregularity  in  the  habits  of  seek- 
ing repose. 

"  The  loss  of  rest  is  so  seriously  detrimental  to  health, 
that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  a  hygienic  point  of 
view,  that  this  result  sliould  be  ob\nated;  and  beside 
avoiding,  so  far  as  may  be  possible,  the  several  causes  of 
wukeiulness  just  sjieciiied,  bad  sleepcre  should  strictly 
attend  to  the  following  directions  for  their  regimen,  rather 
than  resort  too  hastily  to  hypnotic  drugs,  which,  although 
bometimes  useful  and  necessary  as  temporary  expedients. 
Use  their  power  by  habitual  use,  and  produce  other  evil 
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juencee  wrhich   render  their  long  continuance  im- 

"Bad  sleepers  eiiould  make  a  regular  practice  of  earlv 

^g.    It  may  cost  them  some  eflFort  at  first ;  bat  if  thej 

I  to  have  sound  rest,  they  should  seek  it  at  the  nat- 

dtne,  and  not  late  in  the  morning,  when  the  excite- 

ents  of  the  day  begin.     Their  hours  for  meals  and  exer- 

I  should  also  be  early  and  very  regular,  both  in  order 

(promote  that  state  of  health  most  conducive  to  ease 

1  freedom  from  suffering,  and  also  to  secure  the  accom* 

bmeiit  of  the  processes  of  digestion,  and  consequent 

leretion  or  eructation  before  night,  which  is  the  proper 

fperiyil  for  repose.     Exercise  should  be  taken  freely  in  the 

|<^  air  as   the  strength  will  permit,  without  causing 

1  hrting  fatigue ;  and  if  walking  or  riding  can  not  be  borne 

[vitboDf  such  result,  driving  or  sitting  out  in  the  open  air 

wveral  hours  in  the  day,  may  often  be  resorted  to  as  an 

efficient  substitute.     As  the  hour  of  retirement  for  rest 

ipproaohes,  every  description  of  excitement  Bhould  be 

voided." 

BXCBBTION. 

Care  of  the  person,  so  as  to  promote  excretion  from  the 
t»<ly  bv  the  skin,  kidneys  and  bowels,  is  among  the  most 
important  of  hygienic  measures.  We  have  already  seen 
Aat  the  broken  down  elements  of  our  bodies  are  removed 
"J  these  channels,  and  that  their  retention  invariably  pro- 
•luce*  disease. 

The  akin  is  not  only  a  very  important  excretory  organ, 

P^ngexit  to  about  half  an  ounce  of  deleterious  material 

<«ily,  but  it  is  also,  to  some  extent,  a  respiratory  organ, 

uid  ig  very  intimately  associated  in  8)'mpathy  with  the 

'•icalar  and  nervous  systems.    Very  many  acute  diseases 

m5««  from  sudden  arrest  of  this  secretion,  which  would 

I  "ot  occur  if  proper  attention  had  been  habitually  given 

i'ti«oa«  to  ^ve  it  tone  and  strength.     As  a  general  rule, 

Ihtthing  for  the  purpose  of   cleanliness  is  all    that    u 
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reqaired,  bat  io  some  eases  special  baths  are  appropi 
Quite  a  large  namber  of  persons  seem  to  have  aa  j 
a  horror  of  water,  locally  applied,  as  if  they  had  1 
bitten  by  a  mad  dog;  and  for  years  their  bodies  1 
never  received  a  thorough  cleansing.  Such  fc3i)il8 
passing  away,  and  the  rising  generation  better  appre< 
tlie  usefulness  as  well  as  luxury  of  a  bath.  Chile 
should  be  habituated  to  the  use  of  the  daily  bath  mm 
iiier,  and  two  or  three  times  a  week  in  winter.  In  e 
life  the  water  should  be  tepid,  but  after  the  age  of  tl 
or  four  yeai'S,  it  can  usually  be  used  cold.  Occasional! 
should  l>e  employed  warm,  with  soap,  for  the  be 
T-emo\  ul  ol'  the  oily  secretion  of  the  skin. 

Every  house  should  have  appliances  for  bathing.  T 
need  not  be  costly,  and  do  not  require  rauch  skill  in  tl 
preparation.  When  it  is  not  convenient  to  have  a  hatli 
tub,  an  India  rnUber  bathing  cloth,  costing  six  dollare,  i 
lasting  for  years,  will  answer  an  admirable  purpose, 
this  is  not  readily  obtained,  purchase  a  yard  and  a  halt 
common  oil-cloth,  and  sew  a  half  inch  rope  in  its  bon 
to  keep  the  water  from  running  on  the  floor.  Spr 
either  of  these  on  the  carpet,  and  with  a  basin  of  watt 
apouge,  and  ci-ash  towel,  the  luxuries  of  a  bath  maj 
eiyoyed  in  perfection.  If  a  person  is  of  feeble  const 
tion,  use  tepid  water,  or  if  it  is  desired  stimulating, 
salt,  but  if  reaction  is  readily  established,  employ 


i 


water. 

The  habitual  use  of  the  cold  spouge-batb,  is  the  t 
efBciiMit  means  of  preventing  eoUs,  and  the  entire  m 
of  acute  disMMS  which  arise  from  than.  A  woman  ^>| 
to  BMW  ramnrtdng  that  ahe  can  not  put  her  hands  in  w 
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ag  cold.     The  same  ad^nce  followed  out,  gives  almost 
ntire  exemption  from  cold  or  cough.     A  child  has  fre- 
Pquent  attacks  of  croup,  to  the  great  distress  and  annoy- 
\  anoe  of  the  parents ;  the  habitual  use  of  the  bath  is  found 
I  to  irrest  this  tendency.    It  may  be  laid  dovm  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  that  the  best  prophylactic  to  colds,  is  the  use  of 
&e  cold  Hponge-bath. 

In  very  many  cases  of  commencing  cold  arising  from 
exposure,  the  use  of  the  hot  foot-bath  will  re-establish 
lecretion  from  the  skin  and  prevent  disease.  The  general 
tepid,  or  warm  bath,  is  frequently  of  much  advantage 
in  the  same  cases,  and  also  after  exhaustive  mental  or 
bodily  exercise,  especially  if  followed  by  brisk  friction. 
The  warm  or  cold  head-bath  will  be  found  very  useful  in 
obriating  excitations  of  the  brain,  and  the  many  evils  that 
llo)F  from  it. 

The  kidneys  are  generally  supposed  to  be  able  to  take 
are  of  themselves,  and  no  attention  is  paid  to  their  secre- 
tion. As  we  hai-e  heretofore  noticed,  it  is  the  most  im- 
portant excretion  of  the  body,  and  life  itself  is  dependent 
upon  its  continuance.  Imtation  of  the  nervous  system, 
beadache,  dizziness,  derangement  of  the  stomach,  etc.,  flow 
from  it«i  partial  arrest.  As  water  increases  the  quantity 
of  urine,  it  will,  in  these  cases,  be  found  advantageous  to 
a  tumbler  full  of  cold  water  before  breakfast,  and 
•fld  exercise  as,  while  it  calls  the  muscles  into  play,  will 
wt  excite  perspiration. 

Id  lie  summer,  the  secretion  of  urine  is  decreased,  and 

l^emjcretiou  of  the  akiu  increased;  in  winter  it  is  the  re- 

'^«we.    If,  therefore,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  is  not 

J^oed  through  the  kidneys  to  wash  away  the  solids  of  the 

"fine,  it   is  of  advantage  to  increase  the  amount  of  fluids 

•sJcen,  and  lessen  the  excretion  from  the  skin  by  the  use 

if  the  bath. 

The  urine  should  be  regularly  voided,  and  not  allowed 

I '0  accumulate  in  the  bladder.     Want  of  attention  in  this 

,w«pect  may  produce  but  little  difiiculty  in  the  young,  but 
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in  at\er  life  it  may  occasion  very  annoying  diseases  o(  the 
urinary  organs.  Especially  is  the  habit  of  long  retention 
of  urine  on  the  part  of  woman  to  be  deprecated,  as  it 
changes  the  iK)sition  of  the  pelvic  organs,  and  gives  rise 
to  sucli  relaxation  as  produces  the  various  displacemeola 
that  prove  so  deleterious  to  the  woman's  health. 

Regularity  of  the  bowels  is  essential  to  perfect  health,  not 
only  because  the  secretions  should  be  promptly  removed, 
but  more  especially  l)ecause  torpidity  of  the  intestines  im- 
pairs digestion.  A  very  little  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
young  will  establish  habits  of  regularity  that  will  last  for 
life,  and  in  a  large  majority  of  persons,  observance  of  the 
following  rules  will  overcome  habitual  constipation. 

Some  regular  time  should  be  selected  for  this  excretioot 
and  punctuality   to  the   minute,  should  be  attended  to- 
This,  like  many  other   functions,  is  naturally  periodical* 
and  when,  again,  a  definite  periodicity  is  established,  nf 
further  trouble  will   be  experienced.     If  the  bowels  ar^ 
sluggish  and  will  not  move  at  these  times,  an  injection  of 
cold  water  will  accomplish  the  desired  object.  With  persons 
whose  bowels  act  regularly,  the  feculent  matter  is  ready  in 
the  rectum  for  expulsion  at  the  proper  time;  but  in  those 
of  a  lax  and  sluggish   habit,  and  who  have  torpid  bowels, 
time  is  required  to  effect  the  object.     Violent  straining  b 
injurioxi.x  at  all  times.  *' Repeated  gentle  and  sustained  ab- 
dominal  contractions,  assisted,  if  necessary,  by  kneading 
pressure  or  friction  downward  in  the  left  iliac  region,  in 
the  direction  of  the  sigmoid  flexure,  with  occasional  vari- 
AtioQS  iu  the  position  of  the  body,  are  the  safest  and  most 
ofioieut   means  for  accomplishing  the  object,  but  they  re- 
quire the  sacrifice  of  a  few  minutes  of  time,  and  if  the 
ond  wori<   not    worth  the  sacrifice,  I  would  not  treepaee 
upon  the  delicacy  of  my  readers  by  this  allusion  to  a 
jju«ting  H  sulyect" 
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httwricating  Liquors  as  a  CauMe  of  IM^eaae, 

Tbe abase  of  intoxicating  drinks   is  alrnoHt  invariable 
Ukwed  by  diseaae,  and  it  is  well  to  know  why  this  is  the 
ctae,  80  that  if  we  shorten  our  lives  in  this  way,  we  may 
»t  least  have  the  satisfaction  of  not  doing  it  ignorantly. 
Alcoholic  liquors  are  soon  absorbed,  their  stimulant  action 
being  gjieedily  exercised  on  distant  parts,  especially  on  the 
Tabular  and  nervous  system.    Being  absorbed  by   the 
veina,  they  pass  by  the  portal  vein  into  the  liver,  tJie  func- 
1  tion  and  structure   of  which  are  peculiarly  apt  to  suffer 
^Bmd  excesses,  especially  when  spirits  have  been  freely  in- 
^ilged  in.     80,  too,  the   kidneys,  which   are  the  natural 
emnnetoriee  through  which  such  extraneous  matters  are 
eliminated  from  the  system,  are  often  over-stimulated,  and 
are  injured  in  their  secreting  power,  and  ultimately  in  their 
slrjcture  also.     The  heart  and  vessels  are  over-excited  at 
fim,  and  afterward  lose  their  tone,  and  the  processes  of 
digBsiion  and  nutrition  become  modified.    The  nervous 
•ystem  is  an  especial   subject  of  the  disordering  influence 
of  intoxicating  liquors.    A  large  quantity  taken  at  a  time 
i»  »  narcotic  poison,  inducing  a  short  period  of  cerebral 
excitement  or   intoxication,  followed  by  insensibility,  in 
*hicl)  the  fanctiou.s  of  the  brain  are  more  or  less  complete- 
ly impaired,  and  in  extreme  cases  those  of  the  spinal  mar- 
fi'w  siifler;  and   if  the  influence  be  insufficient  to  stop 
^fpiration,  yet  it  may  be  imperfectly  performed,  and  con- 
ations are  formed  in  tlie  brain  and  other  organs.     Hence 
'pl«jcy,  palsy,  phreuitis,  or  delirium  tremens  may  follow, 
the  whole  frame   may   suffer  from  the  effects  of  the 
poiwn.    Even  when   less  excessive  quantities  are  taken, 
'"d  their  first  effect  is  mere  intoxication,  the  headache, 
•ickness  and  inappetency,  aiid  the   feelings  of  wretched- 
"**  and  depression  which  often  ensue,  sufficiently  prove 
"^  disorder  has  been  produced,  and  that  such  artificial 
wcitements  can  not  be  repeated  with  impunity 
_nie  habitual  indulgence  in  strong  drinks  causes  fiirther 
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varieties  of  disease,  which  are  so  prevalent  as  to  deeervtl 
notice.     When  taken   only  or  chiefly  with  food,  JiOt  as  >l 
substitute  for  it,  but  as  a  constituent  of  general  "free  liv-j 
ing,"  they  contribute  to   the  production  of  an  abundance  j 
of  ill-assimilated,  over-heated  blood,  which  either  finds  iuJ 
vent  in  eruptions  on  the  surface,  or  in  local  hemorrhagei  * 
or  fltixcij,  or  causes  various   functional  dic^orders,  such  aaj 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  vertigo,  stupor,  dyspepsia,  biliou 
attacks,   etc.;  or  may  tend  to  the  production  of  a  lit  oi 
gout  or  gravel.     The  latter  results  are  promoted  by  sue!*- 
beverages  as  contain  much  free  acid  as  well  as  an  abund-" 
auce  of  spirit ;  sueh  as  port  wine,  rum-punch,  and  hard^ 
strong  beer.     The  less  acid   malt  liquors,  ale  and  porter, 
tend  rather  to  induce  liver  disordei's,  and  an  abundant  de- 
position of  fat  in  the  body.     All  these  consequences  will 
be  much  favored  by  sedentary  habits  and  deticient  excr 
tions ;  active  exercise  carries  off  much  of  the  spirit  and 
euperflous  aliment,  by  an   increased   elimination   of  tht 
acids  of  respiration  and  perepiration. 

The  moat  disastrous  consequences  of  intemperance 
exhibited  by  the  habitual  drunkard,  who,  in  proportion 
as  he  indulges  m  liquor,  loses  his  appetite  for  food,  and 
his  power  of  digesting  it.  He  then  drinks  and  starves, 
and  the  disease  which  ensues  comprises  the  exhaustion  of 
inanition  with  the  more  direct  effects  of  the  alcoholic 
poison.  Thus,  in  delirium  tremens,  the  druukai-d's  dis- 
ease, together  with  the  permanent  restless  excitement  of 
the  irritated  nen'ous  system,  which  adds  more  and  more 
to  the  exhaustion,  the  weakness  of  mind  and  body,  is 
fearful,  and  in  bad  cases  affect  even  the  organic  functions, 
so  that  the  pulse  is  very  weak  and  frequent,  the  excretions 
scanty  and  depraved,  and  the  respiration  is  too  imperfectly 
perfoi-med  by  the  involuntary  powers  to  permit  sleep  to 
ensue.  This  exhaustion  must  soon  terminate  in  d^tth, 
unless  prevented  by  appropriate  treatment. 

Ag^n,  we  find  that  the  habitual  use   of  intoxicating 
liquors  increases  the  severity  of  acute  diseases,  and  renders 
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themkas  amenable  to  treatment    In  epidemics  it  htm 

Wn  found  that  intemperance,  or  even  what  some  teim  a 

motieratenBeofBtimalantB,  predisposes  to  an  attack.    Thus 

in  the  epidemic  of  cholera  in  this  city  in  1848-50,  the 

drinking  of  liquor,  instead  of  proving  prophylactic,  as 

nme  fondly  supposed  it  would,  increased  the  prediqtoa- 

tioQ  to  the  disease,  and  greatly  aggravated  its  malignancy. 

These  reasons,  if  there  were  not  others  of  a  much 

itronger  nature,  should  prove  sufficient  to  cause  a  man  to 

Ere  temperately.    Total  abstinence,  however,  is  prrferable, 

iwcaue  it  is  morally  easier  to  praotioe ;  the  fiunlty  of  re* 

Mnining  an  appetite,  after  it  has  been  once  formed,  bdng 

poaened  hj  few. 


PART     III. 


MEDICINES    FOR    FAMILY    USE. 


Nfeiiicinea  for  family  use  should  be   few   and  taia^ 
and   such   as  will  tend   to  favor    nature's  processes  of 
cure.     The  harsher  and  more  violent  means  of  treatment 
should  always  be  left  in  the  hands   of  the  physician,  as  H 
ia  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  unprofessional  person  c»P 
have  such  knowledge  and  experience,  as  will  render  theit 
use   safe   and   beneficial.     Medicine  should  be  used  onW 
when  there  seems  to  be  absolute  need   for  it,  and  in  all. 
but  the  milder  cases  of  disease,  under  the  direction  of  » 
well  educated  physician.     Still,  there  are  many  minor  ills 
that  may  be  appropriately  treated  by  the  family,  and  in 
many  cases  it  being  impossible  to  obtain  a  physician, 
even  severe  cases,  will  for  a  while,  remain  under  dom 
management. 

In  order  to  understand  more  fully  what  may  be  ratio! 
ally  accomplished  bj'  medicine,  we  will  notice  how  na 
relieves  the  system,  premising  that  this  is  the  only 
method,  and  that  when  medicines  are  used,  they  should  be 
employed  to  stimulate  and  control  these  natural  processes.     I 
Let  it  be  recollected  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  sick     ] 
will  recover  without  the  aid  of  medicine  if  carefiil  atten- 
tioii  is  paid  to  nursing  and  diet — say  as  much  as  90  per 
cent,  of  bilious  or  even  typhoid  fever ;  95  per  cent,  of  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  and  similar  proportions  of  other 
diseases.     There  can  he  no  miefcike  about  this  matter,  aa 
it  is  the  result  of  most  carefully  conducted  experimeata^^ 
It  is  said  that  nature  relieves  these  cases.  ^^k 

"  There  is,"  says  Dr.  Williams,  "  in   organized  beings,  a 
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entain  couservative  power,  which  opposes  the  operstiou 
if  noxioue  agento,  and  labors  to  expel  them  when  thej 


introduced.     The  existence  of  this  power  haa  long 
Iteen  recognized,  and  in  former  days  it  was  Impersonated. 
It  was  the  archceus  of  Von  Helmont;  the  anima  of  Stahl; 
tbe  eis  medieatrix  naiurce  of  Cullen.     But  without  suppos- 
ing it  to  be  ought  distinct  from  the  attributes  of  living 
nutter,  we  see  its  frequent  operation  in  the  common  per- 
formuice  of  excretion ;  in  the  careful  manner  in  which  the 
noxious  products  of  the  body,  and  offending  substances  in 
food  are  ejected  from  the  system ;  in  the  flow  of  tears  to 
wuh  a  grain  of  dust  from  the  eye;  in  the  act  of  sneezing 
lod  coughing  to  discharge  irritating  matters  from  the  air 
(MMges,  and   in   the  slower,  more  complicated,  but  not 
leu  obvious  example  of  inflammation,  effusion  of  lymph 
ud  suppuration,  by  which  a  thorn  or  other  extraneous 
object  m  removed  from  the  flesh. 

"This  vis  conservatrix  is  alive  to  the  exciting  causes  of 
^aeut,  and  in  persons  of  full  health  it  is  generally  com- 
pttent  to  resist  them.  How  it  resists  them  will  depend 
ipoD  what  they  are.  For  instance,  is  cold  the  cause? 
This  throws  the  blood  inwardly,  which,  by  increasing  the 
internal  secretions  and  exciUug  the  heart  to  increased  ac- 
tion, eetablishes  a  calorific  process  which  removes  the  cold, 
k  the  cause  improper  food  ?  The  preserving  power  ope- 
T*!**  by  discharging  this  speedily  by  vomiting  or  by  stool. 
"  it  M  malarious  or  contagious  poison  ?  It  is  carried  off 
V  M  increase  of  some  of  the  secretions.  But  if  this  re- 
nting power  be  weakened,  locally  or  generally,  or  if  the 
exciting  cause  be  too  strong  for  it,  then  the  cause  acts,  and 
^Mene  begins." 

It  has*  already  been  stated,  that  in  many  cases,  the 
■'^'iital  powers  of  the  system  are  sufficient  for  the  restora- 
tioti  of  health,  and,  also,  that  the  physician  or  other  per- 
•"B  who  proposes  to  benefit  the  sick  should  understand 
toll  carefully  assist  these  efforts  of  nature.  The  question 
D»w  Climes  up,  how  does  nature  remove  disease  ? 
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In  general  ifiMwm,  as  fevers  and  acute  inflammatio 
veiad  diattius  is  accomplished  by  a  concentration( 
the  vital  fijrce,  aod  an  increased  secretion  from 
orgaos  diat  nonnallj  eliminate  noxious  materials  circa 
tii^  in  tbe  blood.     Of  these  organs  the  kidnej-s,  si 
mti^aadvkt  of  the  intestinal  canal  are  the  principal, 
al  of  thii  daas  of  diwwiiwn  we  find  that  one  or  more  < 
ifaas  are  inactive  dnring  its  progress;  bat  I 
and  tiie  quantitr  of  the    excretion    is 
in  tiie  decline  of  the  disease.     The  opinion 
TOT  pceraleot  among  physicians,  and  is  taught  by  i 
1  tiie  mujpatj  of  text  books,  that  this  inc 
not  •  neoeaBaiT  process  in  the  removal  of  di| 
:  it  ia  mainly  the  result,  and  not  the  cau^e  oft 
We  wiD  also  find  that  these  same  authorities  nev 
to  ^e  fiwt,  that  tbe  system  vt-ill,  in  a  majority  ( 
iladtf  of  disease 
Avr  one  who  earefblly  examines  the  properties 
t  of  wM  Aa  ■oak  pronuDent  articles  of  the  mat^ 
em  net  ^  tn  be  eonvinced  that  a  very 
of  tlMm  owe  dmr  beneficial  effects  eitlier  to  i 
■  jadfaeei  nation  in  jncrowring  excretion  and  the" 
I  of  nMnWd  latwislB  firom  the  system.    Tbo 
hmtia,  aod  ealkarties,  act  dir 
dnt  «i^,  and  an  adnunistered  for  this  <puq)ose. 
I  of  aftmriiMS,  also,  undoubtedly  owe  their  1 

part  to  their  eliminating  action. 

:  only  act  dirccthr  as  eliminatives,  by  canaM 

■Mrbid  aeeretioDs  from  the  stomacEr 

kr  lUa  sedatire  and  relaxing  effects 

,  ti^  QsMn  afcen  under  a  high  state  of  excitement, 

boi^  afanoat  invwiably  followed  by  an 

of  tke  skan,  kidBcya,  and  bo:vels.    8n 

)  of  jtitoiin,  tboogh  not  directly 

>  ««ercto(T  tffanttm,  yt*  by  their  controlling 

pV«t«»,  Ugh  Tascnlar  excitement  l 

Wit  Miirflan  la  dM  aaftnai  reeolt 
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If  we  trace  the  coui'se  of  any  general  disease  where  no 
«atment  has  heeu  pursued,  we  will  find  that  increased 
Bcrctiou  and  consequent  elimination  always  precedes  a 
Siange  for  the  better ;  and  the  same  is  true  when  even 
the  most  opposite  remedies  have  been  used.    Without 
due  increased  elimination  does  take  place,  death  is  inevit- 
able.   Acting  on  these  views,  Eclectic  physicians  have 
beeu  very  successful  in  treating  the  common  acute  dis- 
eases of  this  country.     Their  attention  has  been  especially 
drtwn  to  the  importance  of  due  attention  to  these  emunc- 
tories,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  treatment  is  directly  to 
stimulate  elimination  in  this  way.    In  addition  to  this, 
the  fact  geuerally  recognised  by  them,  that  in  disease 
there  is  always  a  depression  of  the  vital  force  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  that  this  should  be  kept  up  by  tonics  and  ^mu- 
ktiti,  has  also  added  materially  to  their  success. 
I     That  nature  is  able  to  cure  almost  all  curable  diseases, 
k  clearly  proved  by  the  results  of  homoeopathic  treatment. 
There  are  but  comparatively  few  who  have  any  faith  in 
their  attenuations  and  dilutions,  and  yet  we  find  that  more 
ijvorahle  results  are  obtained  under  this  plan  than  under 
the  old  depletive  system.     This  well-known  fact  is  sufii- 
cient  evidence  that  the  sick  will  get  well  without  medi- 
cine, and  that  medicine  said  to  be  scientifically  admiuis- 
•cfedjis  res[»onsible  for  no  small  per  eentage  of  deaths 
under  regular  treatment. 

If  this  be  so,  you  might  well  ask  me,  what  is  the  use 
*f  physicians,  or  medicine?  The  province  of  medicine  is 
undoubtedly  to  place  the  system  iu  such  condition  that  it 
•sn  resist  disease,  remove  such  material  as  may  endanger 
"I*  integrity  of  its  structure,  and  repair  such  lesions  of 
*ucture  as  may  be  produced.  As  examples:  the  stom- 
ach has  been  overloaded  with  crude,  indigestible  material, 
'fe  fiinction  is  impaired,  the  entire  system  sympathizes, 
*<1  the  pereon  is  sick  ;  nature  will  sometimes  remove  the 
offending  material  by  vomiting,  at  others,  by  the  bowels  ; 
"rtstei'S  iu,  gives  an  emetic,  and  the  disease  is  at  once 
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The  bowels  become  torj'id,  secretion  is 
an<l  tbe  matenal  remainB  to  some  extent  in  tbe 
impairing  the  functions  of  the  entire  bodj- ;  the  n 
powers  of  the  system  will  be  sufficient  in  a  veiy 
majority  of  cases  to  re-establish  tiie  secretion,  but 
may  be  required ;  art  gives  a  cathartic,  and  the  se 
is  at  once  restored.     The  person  has  been  exposed  to 
etiible  malaria.     The  blood  is  poisoned,  and  fever  ia 
result.     In  a  very  large  majority  of  c-ases,  natnre  is 
cietit  to  remove  the  disease,  but  weeks  may  be  requi 
effect  it;  art  steps   in,  and  by  the   use   of  remedies 
restore  the  excretions,  and  quinine  to  restore  innerv 
and  for  it.s  antagonistic  action  to  the  malarial  poison, 
disease  is  arrested  in  two  or  tliree  days.     In  continn 
fever,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  di-sease  will  be  reinff 
by  the  natural  powers  of  the  system  in  ninety  per 
of  the  cases,  but  a  period  of  weeks  will  be  required ; 
fVirnishes  a  special  sedative  which  quiets  the  excitei 
of  the  ciivulation,  and  relaxes  the  system,  and  renu 
which  re-establish  the  secretions,  and  thus  in  a  few 
the  fever  poison  is  removed.     We  do  not  in  these  case 
save  life  in  but  few  instances,  because  but  few  would  Jib 
if  lel\  to  the  natural  powers  of  the  s\-stem.     We  do, how- 
ever, shorten  the  period  of  sickness  two-thirds  or  three- 
fourths,  save    much    suffering,  and   prevent   that   great 
exhaustion  and  impairment  of  vitality  which  would  fre- 
quently resoh.    In  doing  this,  we  rest  our  claim  a.«  beue- 
flMton  of  hamuiity. 

Ik  otlwr  c*MB  we  set  ap  a  £&rent  action  in  the  sv 
tMB,  wkibh  is  but  temporaiy,  and  unattended  with  danger, 
to  r«lMV«  dkwTr  of  some  impMtaiit  organ  or  part.  Wi 
UiW  gif  tfdmulalit  cathartMS  in  inflanuuation  of  tli< 
bmn  and  other  otfiaae.  dST«itiiip  ddcnnination  of  bloo< 
ftoM  Um  |«it  ongtoallv  dimitsed  to  tii*  bowcis,  and  tbu 
IwiMif  n  trrr^-T  ^  inJIwiiMtMy  action.  For  th( 
MMM  iwoowr  w»  w»  tlM  ^■MT^*^  bBrttr.  enpa,  or  irrita- 
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others  again  we  are  enabled  to  employ  a  .•specific, 
eh  acts  directly  upou  the  diseased  structure,  restoring 
Lealthy  function,  or  neutralizes  the  poison  which  \s  the 
le  of  the  diseased  manifestation.  As  example.^  of  this, 
may  instance  the  employment  of  the  tincture  of  niuri- 
of  iron  in  erysipelas,  the  use  of  belladonna  in  scarlet 
BT,  the  drosera  in  whooping-cough,  and  the  cough  of 
wles,  the  bromide  of  ammonium  in  some  cases  of 
lepey,  etc.  It  is  true,  doubtless,  that  in  the  sti-ict 
wptation  of  the  term,  we  have  no  specifics  in  medicine, 
t  it  is  only,  as  I  believe,  because  our  knowledge  of  dis- 
le  aud  the  action  of  remedies  is  imperfect. 
In  other  cases  we  stimulate  the  various  organs  to  a 
tier  performance  of  their  functions,  and  furnish  to  the 
idy  the  material  for  increasing  its  tonicity  and  repairing 
le  waste  of  strnctnre.  For  this  purpose  we  use  the 
ftter  tonics,  iron,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  the  alkaline  bases 
r  the  blood  and  tissues,  acids,  and  fatty  and  albuminous 
laterial  that  is  easily  appropriated. 
In  all  that  we  do,  we  keep  constantly  before  us  the 
>hj-8iological  action  of  the  difterent  organs  or  parts,  and 
the  normal  action  of  tlie  body  as  a  whole,  and  as  far  as 
possible,  l)end  every  means  to  get  such  normal  action. 
And  finally,  we  carefully  husband  our  patient's  vitality 
Mid  resources,  and  prevent  their  unnecessary  expenditure  or 
4eir  direction  in  a  wrong  channel.  This,  it  seems  to  me, 
nthe  line  of  duty  for  the  physician,  and  the  only  one  in 
which  his  ettbrts  will  be  attended  with  success. 

The  medicines  most  appropriate  for  family  use,  may  be 
dasgified  under  their  usual  heads  of  emetics,  cathartics, 
diaphoretics,  diuretics,  sedatives,  narcotics,  alteratives, 
tonics,  stimulants,  astringents,  anti-spasmodics,  expecto- 
rants and  emollients. 

EMETICS. 

An  emetic  is  a  remedy  which,  when  taken  into  the 
itoniach,  will  produce  an  expulsion  of  its  contents,  or 
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Twaibng.    Some  remedies  of  this  class,  as  lobelia 
ipeeac,  produce  miuaea,  and  a  feeling  of  prostration, 
with  odien,  as  mostard,  no  such  effect  is  produced,  or  it| 
bat  temporaiy.    The  first  class   of  agents   are  abs 
into  the  blood,  and  act  from  it,  hence  tlie  nausea; 
Um  hat  csoaes  emesia  by  irritation  of  the  mucous 
bnuie  of  the  stomach.     Vomiting   may  likewise  be 
daced  by  taking  large  quantities  of  tepid  water,  the  i 
tention  of  the  stomach  being  the  exciting  cause, 
puming  the  finger  down  the  throat,  and  thus  irritatbi 
brand]  of  the  nerve  that  is  distributed  to  the  stomach. 

Emetics  are  most  commonly  used  for  the  following  j 
poaes :  Ist,  to  remove  any  agent  or  material  that  is  1 
to  produce  iiyurious  consequences,  as  in  cases  of 
ing ;  2d,  to  remove  the  morbid  or  vitiated  secretions 
the  stomach,  and  undigested  food,  and  stimulate  a  nO 
Buppl}-  of  blood  and  nerve  force  to  it ;  and  3d,  to  pr 
relaxation,  and  an  equal  circulation  of  blood  in  all  ptrtil 
of  the  system. 

The  indications  tor  the  use  of  an  emetic  are  nsaall; 
very  plain,  and,  if  carefully  observed,  there  \i  little 
of  going  astray.     An  emetic  may  be  used  with  advantag«l 
when  a  person  suffers  with  pain  or  cramp  in  the  stoi 
produced  by  green,  indigestible  food,  or  by  taking  fo 
in  too  large  quantities ;  or  in  any  case  where  it  is  evide 
that  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  producing  irritation 
In  the  coniniencement  of  disease,  an  emetic  is  indicat« 
by  a  foul  tongue,  bad  taste  in  the  mouth,  and  feeling  i 
weight  !uul  oppression  in  the  region  of  the  stomach. 

1.  Tepid  Water  as  an  Emetic. — A  very  good  actiofl 
may  be  obtained  from  simple  warm  water  in  the  second 
and  third  cases  just  spoken  of.  It  is  mild  and  efficient  iti 
its  action,  easily  obtained,  and  if  properly  used  it  can  du 
no  injury.  To  get  its  emetic  action,  take  from  one  t«> 
four  pints,  drinking  it  continuously  but  slowly,  so  as  not 
to  produce  too  rapid  distension.  Then  pass  the  finj 
down  the  throat  once  or  twice,  and  efficient  vomiting  wi! 
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[f  rieoessaiy,  ivpcat   it  two  or  three  times  until 
>inach  is  thoroughly  freed. 

Common  Salt. — Salt  will  act  ae  an  emetic  if  taken  in 

idenibk-  quantities,  and  soinetiniee  auswei-s  au  excel- 

\  purpose.     Add  a  t«aspoonful   of  salt  to  a  common 

1^  of  warm  water,  and  if  it  does  not  excite  vomit- 

f,  repeat  it  in  ten  or  fifteen  ininut«e. 

MusTAKD. — Mustarfl  is  an  excellent  emetic  in  many 

,  acting  verj-  kindly,  and  without  the  slightest  danger. 

always  use  it  in  poisoning  by  laudanum,  or  other 

ition  of  opium  ;  and  frequently  when  it  is  necessary 

ire  irritant  material  from  the  stomach,  as  in  colic, 

morbus,  etc.     Add  a  teaspoonful  of  ground  mus- 

■jd  to  a  common  tumbler  of  warm  water  and  drink  it  at 

Hbe,  repeating  in  a  short  time  if  necessary.     In  cases  of 

etamp  of  the  stomach,  colic,  or  cholera  morbus,  arising 

from  indigestible  food,  it  will  be  found  to  answer  an  excel- 

Itnt  purpose. 

4.  Bo?fESET — {Eupatorium  Perfdiatum). — This  very  com- 
,  moo  and  well-known  plant  may  be  used  as  an  emetic  in 
atea  of  cold,  commencing  inflammation,  and  when  it  is 
desirable  to  produce  free  perspiration.    Its  action,  how- 
ls in  some  cases  quite  disagreeable,  acting  slowly  and 
1  dittifulty,  and  producing  great  nausea  and   prostra- 
Ad«l  a  small  handful  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water;  let 
iu  a  covered  vessel  until  tepid,  then  give  a  wine- 
fal  every  ten  minutes.     Its  action  may  be  aided,  and 
lleasaut  effects  avoided,  by  drinking  ginger  tea  or  other 
atimulant. 
Ipbcacu.wha. — Ipecac  is  one  of  the  most  certain  and 
ient  of  the  true  emetics,  and  may  be  employed  in  any 
in  which  au  agent  of  this  chai-acter  is  needed.     Froiu 
to  twenty  grains  of  the  powder  may  be  taken  and 
every  fifteen  minutes,  until  the  desired  action  is 
Some  stimulant  infusion  should  be  given  with 
every  remedy  of  this  class  acts  more  kindly  if  taken 
a  large  quantity  of  fluid. 
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6L    Ejcmc  PowmoL — We  employ'  a  combinatiuq 
khcBa.  ipecacsanha,  sangauuiri&,  and   iotudi.«,   of  i 
tvo  cKMeee;  eapBCom,  half  an  ounce.     Pulvenze 
■ix.    It  k  dw  most  tfaorongfa  aud  efficient  emetic  1 
kare  evio-  esaplojed  in  acute  affectioue,  as  ferera 
It    first  produces    nausea,   the 
rety  ei^.  relaxation  ot'  tLe  entire  systeu 
eqoal  eirealatiao  of  blood,  and  complete  evacuation  of  j 
Add  a  Ii«a|Hng  teaspoonfol  of  the  powde 
I  of  a  teacnpfnl  of  1>oiling  water ;  let  it  t 
nuautoB,  when  it  will  be  readv  for  u.se.     Give  i 
fiMwipnonfal  doses  every  fire  or  ten  minutes  undl  it  ( 
ntw  fredj;    an   abundant  sopply  of  warm   water.  I 
gentfy  admulatiiig  tea  being  taken  to  ix-nder  its 
easy-     Its  administration  may  be  continued  for  ha 
hoar,  or  hoar,  or  until  the  neceasar}'  effects  are  produQ 
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Oathartioe  are  remedies  which  cause  evacuations 
the  boweiii,  and  an?  diviJe<l  into  five  classes — Ian 
auU  eatkartica,  thatagogut  catAarties,  hydragoguf  eali 
and  irritant  ftithartiag.  The  firet  produce  a  gentle  m 
on  the  bowels;  the  second  act  tlioroughly,  but  wii 
irritation  or  prostration ;  the  third  act  on  the  liver,  atinm- 
lating  increased  secretion  of  bile:  the  fourth  prodftir  large 
watery  discharges;  and  the  fifth  act  with  very  great  vij 
and  intensity. 

The  objects  to  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  cathartics,  iwe 
the  removal  of  irritant  accunmlations  in  the  bowels,  and 
obtaining  incixmsed  st-crction  and  consequent  elimination. 
As  hcretofoi-c  remarked,  the  bowels  should  be  attended  to 
in  audi  manner  that  they  will  act  regularly  without  tk 
use  of  medicine,  and  let  cathartics  be  employed  only  when 
there  seems  to  be  aljsolute  Jiccessity  for  them.  The  indi- 
cations for  a  cathartic  are,  8lnggi>*h  action  of  the  bowels, 
with  constipation,  loss  of  appetite,  coated   tongue,  aud 
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lu  these  ca-jos  a  gentle  catliartic  will  frequently 
m  all  the  unplciusaiit  symptoms, 
ftfoti  Bilious?  —  Few  persons  pasa  through  this 
ffif  cure,  without  having  asked  or  answered  the 
i  question.  "  Liver  complaint,"  though  not  quite  so 
son  as  it  was  a  few  years  back,  is  yet  in  many  see- 
the prevailing  disojise.  A  pcreon  has  the  headache — 
land  friend  informs  him  he  is  bilious;  his  appetite 
lecome  impaireil  by  eating  lat«  suppers  and  drinking 
ipps — "  lie  is  bilious;'"  he  ha-s  not,  in  any  particular, 
md  the  laws  of  heaitli,  for,  may  be,  ten,  fifteen,  or 
^krears,  he  feels  bad  at  times  in  consequence — of 
Wne  is  bilious;  he  has  made  it  a  rule  of  life,  never  to 
ip  from  table  as  long  as  he  can  introduce  more  food ; 
itomach  is  constantly  over-worked,  and  finally  shows 
^oms  of  rebelling — then  he  is  bilious.  Bilious  peo- 
t»e  rage  in  this  age  of  fast  living  and  over  exer- 


ctora,  too,  kind  souls,  have  also  taken  up  the 
'fjKt,  we  might  say  for  the  last  fifty  years,  it  has 
^eir  "  harp  of  a  thousand  strings."  If  called  to  a 
■and  they  could  not  readily  diagnose  the  disease, 
wee  he  was  bilious,  or  had  liver  coiniiluint.  In  fact, 
Ing  fould  be  said  that  would  impress  the  patient  with 
ler  confidence  in  the  physician's  skill,  timn  to  tell  him 
ras  bilious,  that  being  readily  ooini»relieiuled  by  all, 
l»eing  perfectly  satisfactory.  Even  wliere  tlu'  [ihysi- 
had  better  names  for  disease,  it  would  not  do  to  use 
B  the  patient  or  friends  knew  it  was  liver  di.seasij, 
Rhe  doctor  did  not  coincide,  they  would  emplo}' 
one  that  would. 

^p,  remedies  for  biliousness  were  plenty  ;  the  bilious 
Rould  find  in  any  shop  or  store,  half  a  dozen  varie- 
-" anti-bilious    pills,"    "liver    renovators,"    "chola- 

RK  "blood  purifiers,"  etc.,  all  wan-anted  to  work  off 
ending  bile,  and   give  certain    relief.     Or,  being 
it  afraid  of  quack  medicines,  cniild  keep  ready 
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prefMred  m  lump  of  Utu  xuus,  or  bottle  of  calomel,  to 
taken  ae  oocaeion  reqaired — a  certain  panacea  for  all  the 
of  life.  The  physician,  too,  how  handy  it  was  for  h 
that  patieDtB  were  bilious,  as  for  that,  if  for  nothing  ei 
he  had  a  specific  in  blur  />>//,  calomei,  mercury  and  chaik,  c 
Eclectics,  too,  like  others,  are  sometimes  bilioa^^,  and  h« 
their  ainti-bilious  remedies,  in  the  shape  of  podophylli 
leptaiidriu,  etc.,  but  we  are  happy  to  believe  it  is  not 
•-omratin  complaint  with  them. 

If  I  have  any  ad\-ife  t«j  give,  it  is  to  beware  of  bilioi 
ne-ss;  live  temjierately,  keep  the  akin  in  good  conditioi 
by  the  nae  of  a  daily,  at  least  a  weekly  bath,  accustom  tit 
lM>wels  to  move,  as  regularly  as  you  eat  your  l)reak&st 
above  all  things,  e^M-hew  the  taking  of  anti-bilious  Died 
cinee,  and  my  word  for  it,  you  will  soon  outgrow  \km 
bilious. 

If  cathartics  have  to  be  employed,  choose  those  that  i 
mildly  and  etliciently,  and  leave  the  bowels  in  good  coi 
dition,  ai*  very  many  leave  them  more  obstinately  coi»t 
pated  than  before  tiie  niediciue  was  taken.     Use  them 
seldom  a«  iiossible,  and    after   their   action   take  especi*' 
pains  to  regain  a  habit  of  regularity. 

7.  Compound  Powi»kr  ok  Rhubarb — (Neutralizing  Physi 
— This  is  made  of  e(|iial  jiarts  nf  ilinbarb,  bi-carl)onate 
potash  and  peppcriuint  herb,  finely  piowdered.  It  may 
used  ill  any  case  as  u  gentle  la.vative,  in  dosev  of  twenf 
to  thirty  grains,  but  is  more  especially  applicable  in  case 
where  a  diarrhcea  has  resulted  from  accumulations  in  tl« 
bowels.  It  is  a  most  excellent  remedy  for  children,  whei 
the  bowels  are  lax,  and  the  stools  look  gi-een  and  frothy 
or  are  light  clay  colored.  It  is  also  one  of  the  best  rem 
edies  to  check  irritation  of  the  stomuch,  nausea  and  vom 
iting,  and  undue  acidity  and  lieiirtbiirn.  We  prepai*  5 
for  children,  by  adding  a  teaspooiit'ul  to  half  a  tencupfu 
of  boiling  water,  straining  when  cold  and  sweetening 
the  dose  for  a  child  two  years  old,  will  be  a  teaspoon 
every  one  or  two  houre. 
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8.  CoMPorxD  Powder  of  Jalap. — This  is  formed  of  equal 

,|fwl»  of  jalap,  Sfuna  and  ginger,  and  is  one  of  the  niOf«t 
tfficient  of  the  mild  cathartics.  It  is  thorough  in  it-e  a<- 
tiou  upon  the  entire  intestinal  canal,  and  does  not  produce 

;  imusea  or  griping,  and  leaves  the  bowels  in  good  condition. 
If  it  were  not  for  its  unpleasant  taste  and  bulk,  it  would 
be  preferable  to  any  other  agent  for  family  use.  In  oa.«i;a 
of  wind  or  bilious  colic,  it  is  almost  a  specific,  giving 
^)eedy  and  permanent  relief.     The  dose  is  about  thii-ty 

'     grainR,  or  an  even  tea«poonful,  mixed  with  cold  water. 

S*.  SuDLrrz  Powders. — Seidlitz  powders  consist  of  two 

'Irachme  of  Rochelle  salt,  put  up  in  a  blue  paper,  and  half 

« ilrachm  of  tartaric  acid   in  a  white  one;  they  are  di.s- 

Kilved  in  water  in  separate'  tumblers,  which  being  mixed, 

'     » lirank  in  a  state  of  eftervesence.     They  are  very  gentle 
intbeir  action,  and  sometimes  answer  a  useful  purpose. 

10.  SoLCTiON  OF  CfTRATK  OP  Magnesia. — A  solution  of 
atnite  of  magnesia  is  put  up  in  bottles  holding  about 
twelve  ounces,  which  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  a  mild 
«fffctu.il  cathartic. 

11.  Castor  Oil. — ^The  most  nauseous,  bnt  one  of  the  best 
wlmrtic  medicines  for  family  use,  is  the  castor  oil.  Tlie 
ilow  for  a  child,  one  year  old,  is  a  teaspoonliil ;  four  years 
<>1<1  two  tejispooni'uls,  and  for  an  adult,  one  or  two  table- 
'pooiifuie ;  combined  with  turpentine  it  forms  a  very  good 
"ennifiige. 

12.  PoDOPUTLLiN  Pn,LS. — We  form  a  most  excellent  pill 
out  of  half  a  grain  of  podophyllin,  and  one  gnun  each  of 
leptaudrin  and  extract  of  hyosciamus;  the  pill  being 
*"i»T  coated  when  dry.  It  acts  on  the  liver  with  greater 
ttrtainty  than  any  preparation  of  mercurj',  and  is  a  slow, 
'fiongh  thorough  cathartic,  leaving  the  bowels  in  good 
fuiiJition.  The  dose  varies  from  one  to  three  pills  on 
^ing  to  bed  at  night. 

13,  The  Bdttkrxut — {Juglans  Cinerea.) — If  you  live 
^bere  the  agents  above  named  cannot  be  obtained,  a  most 
ejitellent  laxative  and  cathartic  may  be  obtained  from  the 
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butternut.  Take  of  the  inner  bark  a  sufficient  quaul 
put  it  in  a  tin  vessel  and  cover  with  boiling  water;  I 
it  on  the  stove  or  lire,  where  it  mil  keep  hot  for  o 
two  (layB,  adding  water  as  it  evaporates.  Then  st 
through  a  strong  towel,  using  considerable  pressure,  t 
put  the  liquor  in  a  vessel  with  one-half  the  quantity 
nuihisses,  and  evaporate  with  gentle  heat  to  the  necea 
consistency.  It  will  be  quite  pleasant  to  the  taste ; 
dose  l>eiiig  a  lnm|)  about  as  large  as  a  cherr)'. 

14.  May  Apple — {PodophjUum  PeUatum.) — The  d 
root  of  the  may  apple  is  a  very  active  cathartic  if 
in  large  doses,  and  in  almost  all  cases,  its  action  isattel 
with  grijiing.  Still,  if  used  in  snuill  doses,  it  will  sti 
late  the  entire  intestinal  tract,  and  answer  an  excel 
purpose.  The  dose  is  from  ten  to  twenty  grains,  ( 
bined  with  ginger,  cloves  or  other  aromatic  stimulant, 
extract  may  be  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  ni 
above,  and  an  excellent  preparation  obtained. 

15.  ExEMATA. — Enemas  or  injections  may  be  frequ 
used  to  promote  an  action  of  the  intestinal  canal,  i 
cathartic  medicines  would  prove  injurious,  and  are  s( 
times  necessary  to  facilitate  their  action.  The  sy 
used  for  the  purpose,  may  be  the  old  fashioned  pewta 
strument,  holding  half  a  pint,  but  a  much  better  oi 
the  rubljer  pump  synnge.  Every  family  should  p' 
one  of  these,  as  it  may  be  needed  at  tinges  when  it  w 
not  be  possible  to  obtain  one.  and  occasions  for  theii 
not  unfrequently  arise. 

The  material  for  the  injection  is  always  prescribe 
the  attending  physician,  and  his  directions  shouL 
strictly  followed.  If  acting  without  advice,  a  pin 
moderately  cold,  or  warm  water  will  be  found  to  an 
in  many  cases.  A  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  of  lard,  t 
tablespoonful  of  molasses  to  a  pint  of  water,  is  frequi 
used ;  or  a  weak  soap-suds  will  be  cleanlier  and  answei 
same  purjwjse. 

In  all  oases,  let  the  syringe  be  used  with  care,  so 
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to  injure  the  soft  parts,  and  retain  the  injection  for  some 
minutes  with  a  towel  or  napkin.  If  it  passess  away  with- 
oatciusiag  an  action  of  the  bowels,  or  if  retained,  repeat 
i*in  H  reasonable  length  of  time. 

DIA  PHOBETICS. 

Eemediee  that  increase  secretion  from  the  skin,  are 
»mong  our  most  important  weapons  to  combat  di-sease.  and 
a  majoritv  of  the  simples  used  in  domestic  medicine  will 
Ik  clawed  under  this  head.  We  have  already  noticed,  at 
oonsiderable  length,  the  importance  of  maintaining  a 
heilthv  action  of  the  skin,  not  only  on  account  of  its  se- 
cretion, but  also,  because  it  is  the  waste-gate  for  the  extra 
Iwitof  the  body,  and  has  a  very  intimate  sympathy  with 
other  important  parts  of  the  system.  Twenty-eight  miles 
of  drainage  is  necessary  to  keep  our  bodies  in  a  health}' 
condition,  and  this  extensive  apparatus  is  under  the  in- 
Josnce  of  remedies  to  free  us  from  disease. 

A  large  number  of  the  more  common  acute  aftections 
itrae  from  arrest  of  the  cutaneous  secretion,  at»d  in  tJie 
wlj-  stage,  they  may  be  arrested  by  means  to  restore  this 
•«retiou.  A  person  has  been  exposed  to  a  cold,  damp  at- 
mosphtre,  draughts  of  air,  or  sudden  alterations  of  tem- 
Jierntiirf,  and  as  the  result,  has  a  dull  headache,  running 
»t  the  tiijse,  poor  appetite,  constipated  bowels,  chilly  sen- 

Kons,  and  feels  bad   all-over.     We  say  he  has  caught  a 
cold,  and  experience  teaches  us  that  in  some  cases 
will  eventuate  in  fever,  inflammation  of  the  lungs  or 
"flier  serious  disea.se.     Arrest  of  the  cutaneous  secretion 
''»8heeii  one  of  the   first   causes,  and   if  we  now  restore 
'hi«  siecretion,  in  all  probability  the  disease  will  be  arrested. 
The  character  of  the  remedy  used  to  produce  sweating, 
'fill  vary  in  ditierent  ciijies.     Thus,  if  the  skin  is  cool,  soft 
und  flabby,  with  cold  extremities,  a  stimulant  diaphoretic 
lid  ginger   or   composition  tea,  with  a  hot  stimulant  bath, 
trill  be  the  best.    If,  however,  the  surface  is  hot,  dry  and  con- 
ltrict«id,an  agent  that  will  produce  relaxation,  will  behest 


16.  Pexstbotal — {Htiitoma  Pukgioides.) — This  \ 
common  lierb  is  a  favorite  of  mine,  and  can  be  re<M 
mended  as  a  very  certain  and  pleasant,  gently  stimulal 
diaphoretic.  Make  a  strong  infusion  and  drink  it  hot 
tlie  same  time  bathing  the  feet  in  hot  water.  It  is  on< 
the  best  remedies  known  in  arrest  of  the  discharge  ai 
child-birth,  a  proof  of  its  power  and  utility  in  other  afl 
tions.  1 

17.  Catnip — (Nq}eta  Calario.) — Catnip  is  a  gentle  i 
soothing  diaphoretic,  especially  ap)>Iicable  iu  the  treating 
of  children.     It  is  used  in  infusion,  taken  freely. 

18.  Sagb — {Salvia  Officinalis.) — Sage  is  another  ve 
good  remedy,  especially  when  the  bowels  seem  affects 
it  is  used  in  infuniou,  the  tea  being  di'ank  freely. 

19.  GixoER. — No  better  diaphoretic  can  be  found 
many  cases  of  cold,  than  a  strong  infusion  of  ginger.  ] 
pecially  is  this  the  case,  if  from  recent  exposure  the  a 
face  of  tlie  bod}'  becomes  cold,  with  a  feeble  circulutiou 
blood.  It  acto  as  a  gentle  stimulant,  improves  the  citi 
lation,  and  excites  the  skin  to  action. 

20.  Composition. — The  old  fnshioned  composition  p< 
der  is  nn  excellent  j-omedy  in  cast-p  requiring  a  stimnlj 
diaphoretic.  .\n  infusion  nvay  bo  made  of  one  tabiesjK)^ 
ful  of  the  imwder  to  a  pint  of  water,  and  taken  freely,  i 

'21.    Water-Pkppkr  —  {Polygonum      Putrntattim). —  1 
water-pepper,  or  snmrt  wee<l,  is  another  excellent  remai 
much  l>e(ter  than  many  that  are  imported  from  a  distan 
It  is  given  in   infusion,  in  oases  of  cold,  arrest  of  the 
ctvtions,  etc. 

22.  Plkurisy  Root — {Asdfjma  Ttibrrosa). — Of  ail  i 
remwHos  employed  to  increase  the  action  of  the  skin,  i 
is  n>y  favorite.  I  prepare  it  by  inftising  one  ounce  ii 
pint  of  water,  giving  a  wine-glassful  as  a  dose.  Should 
be  necessary  to  pivduce  relaxation,  half  the  quantity 
the  lobelia  herli  may  l>e  a<lded.  This  remetly  is  esjieoii 
appliottlile  when  the  respinttor}-  apjwratns  is  affected,  t 
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tHseaees  of  children,  as  it  exerte  a  soothing  influence 
ipoQ  the  nervous  system. 

28.  DupHORETic  PowDKR. — This  is  a  remedy  much  used 
by  physicians,  and  is  made  of  opium,  half  an  ounce;  cam- 
phor, two  ounces ;  ij)ecacuanha,  one  ounce;  bi-tartrate  of 
potash,  six  ounces.     It  quiets  imtation  of  the  nervous 
vjiXem,  induces  sleep,  and  causes  free  perspiration  when 
given  with   wai-ni  teas.     The  dose  is  from  two   to   five 
gnin8  for  the  adult ;  for  a  child  a  year  old  I  usually  add 
five  grains  to  four  tablespoonfuls  of  water,  sweeten,  and 
give  ill  doses  of  half  a  teaspoonful  as  often  as  required. 
In  tlie  letter  case  it  is  employed  to  relieve  pain,  quiet  irri- 
tation of  the  nervous  system,  and  produce  sleep. 

24.  The  Warm  Foot-bath. — This  important  means,  so 
(ftquently  recommended  by  the  physician,  is  hardly  ever 
onvA  out  as  it  should  \)e.     The  objects  to  be  accom- 
plished by  it,  are,  first,  by  the  application  of  continued 
lie«t  to  cause  determination  of  blood  to  the  extremities, 
'tin  removing  congestion  of  internal  organs,  and  equal- 
■^ii'g  the  circulation ;  second,  to  cause  relaxation  of  the 
•'"n.auil  promote  perspiration,  which  it  does  in  a  very 
•^ficieiit  manner.    These  objects,  it  will  be  noticed,  are 
""{•ortant  ones,  and  yet  I  have  frequently  fomid  where 
'ui're  His  the  greatest  need  for  its  influence,  that  it  was  so 
"•efficiently  used  as  to  aggravate,  rather  than  mitigate  the 
'''*6a»e.    Thus  the  feet  would  be  placed  in  a  shallow  basin 
"'  Warm  water,  kept  tliere  for  a  few  moments,  and  when 
'*keu  out  left  wet,   being  in  a  short  time    colder  and 
I  freely  supplied  with  blood,  than  before  the  use  of  the 


Whet,  a  foot-bath  is  recommended,  heat  a  sufficient 

[•Jiiantity  of  water  to  till  a  large  wooden  bucket,  oi-  other 

Utengil,  that  will  bring  the  water  nearly  to  the  knees ; 

ave  it  as  hot  as  tlie  patient  can  bear  his  feet  in  it,  and 

up  the  temperature  by  additions  of  hot  water  every 

Teiv  minutes.     It  should  be  used  in  this  way  from  fifteen 

uiiuutas  to  half  an  hour,  or  until  the  desired  influence  is 
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obtained,  which  may  bo  kuowri  by  the  soft,  inoiiit  condi- 
tion of  the  skin.  "When  the  feet  are  taken  from  the 
water,  they  should  be  thoroughly  dried,  and  a  pair  of 
woolen  stockings  drawn  on.  When  it  is  used  to  count<J^ 
act  determination  of  blood,  aa  to  the  br^n,  or  in  acute 
inflammation,  an  addition  of  mustard  to  the  water  is  fre- 
quently of  gresit  service. 

26.  Common  Vapor  Batu. — The  vapor  of  water  is  » 
most  excellent  means  of  inducing  perspiration,  and  reliev- 
ing disease  that  is  caused  by  its  arrest,     llaviug  made  up 
your  mind  to  use  a  vapor  bath,  put  two  or  tljree  bricks  or 
irons  on  the  fire  to  heat ;  set  a  bucket  partly  full  of  boil- 
ing water  under  a  wooden-bottomed  chair,  and,  divesting 
the  patient  of  his  clothing,  sit  him  on  it,  with  a  blanket, 
investing  both  him  and  the  chair,  and   closely  fastened 
around  the  neck.    Now  take  the  hot  brick  or  ii-on  in  » 
pair  of  tongs,  and  slowly  immerse  it  in  the  water,  to  pro- 
duce the  required  quantity  of  steam.     It  may  be  contin- 
ued until  the  patient  perspires  freely,  giving  him  at  tlio 
same  time  some  diaphoretic  infusion,  and  having  his  feet 
in  hot  water.     When  the  desired  effect  is  produced,  rub  ) 
him  dry,  and  pack  warmly  in  bed.     No  means  of  treat-] 
ment  will  be  found  more  etfectual  than  this  in  many  cases. 
If  the  patient  can  not  sit  up,  us  in  case  of  rheumatism,  I 
the  vapor  bath  may  be  used  in  a  different  way.    Heat] 
three  bricks,  so  that  they  will  vaporize  water,  but  not  burnl 
the  clothes;  wrap  them  in  flannel  cloths  wnmg  out  ofj 
vinegar   or  water;    place  one   near  the    patient's    feet,! 
Ruothor  near  the  hip,  and  the  third  near  the  opiiositej 
shoulder.     Have  the  bed-clothes  loose  over  the  patient, 
but  luck«Ml  in  around  the  neck  to  prevent  the  escape  ofj 
tlio  vapor.     This  can  be  continuetl  as  long  as  may  seeraj 
ntHx^'mrv,  and  will  be  found  a  most  effectual  way  of  estal>- 
hahitig  swretion  from  the  skin. 

2^  SwwT  Vapor  Bath.— This  is  a  favorite  means  of 
inducing  j^erepiration  with  many  physicians  and  tamilies,  | 
but  it  must  be  used  with  care  to  prevent  burning  the] 
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eut     Sit  the  person  on  a,  common  woodeii-bottumed 

surrounding   him  with   a  blanket   to  prevent  the 

of  heat,  and  put  his  feet  in  hot  water.     Pour  two 

three  ounces  of  alcohol,  seventy-six  per  cent.,  in  a 

iucer,  and  put  under  the  chair,  and  set  it  on  tire  with  a 

Buitch  or  paper-lightAjr ;  when   it  is  burned  out,  if  neoe.s- 

■uy,  withdraw  the  saucer,  and  tidd  an  additional  quantity 

of  alcohol,  and  proceed  as  before.     It  is  called  a  vapor 

lutb,  but  is,  in  fact,  a  hot-air  bath,  and  bears  a  very  close 

reltdoD  to  the  Tui'kish  bath,  so  much  talked  of. 

27.  Thb  Warm  Bath. — Warm  water  is  used  as  a  par- 
tial or  general  bath  to  induce  perepiration,  equalize  the 
QTcaktion,  and  lessen  irritation.  If  a  child  is  restless  oi' 
fcverigli,  I  very  frequently  direct  that  it  have  an  entire 
lutti  from  fifteen  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  in  water  as 
wiraa  as  will  feel  pleasant  to  the  hand.  Any  vessel  suffi- 
ciently large  to  receive  the  child,  will  answer  aa  a  bathing- 
tgb. 

28.  Blanket  Pack. — When  there  are  no  conveniences 
fur  bathing,  I  would  direct,  in  case  of  an  aduit,  that  a 
kliuket  be  wrung  out  of  water,  as  warm  as  the  hands  can 
Iw,  wrap  it  closely  around  the  patient,  and  pack  him  in 
W,  covering  warmly.  From  half  to  one  hour  is  the 
lUQal  time  for  the  person  to  remain  in  the  pack,  when  he 
"ny  be  rubbed  dry,  or  in  some  cases  sponged  with  cold 

29.  Wbt  Sheet  Pack. — The  wet  sheet  pack  is  employed 
'"regtore  secretion  fi"om  the  skin,  and  is  a  most  excellent 
"""nly  in  many  cases.  The  object  is,  by  applying  cold 
*»l«r,  to  establish  reaction,  relax  the  skin,  and  by  the 
'^goroua  circulation  induced,  establish  secretion  from  the 
*'tire sudoriferous  glands  (Jf  the  body.  It  may  be  safely 
■"^Jwith  such  persons  as  have  sufficient  power  of  rear- 
tion  to  become  warm  in  a  few  minutes  after  its  upplica 
^,  and  is  conti-aindicated  in  those  of  feeble  reactive 
powers,  and  who  have  organic  disease  of  internal  organs, 
"of  the  lungs,  heart,  etc.     I  have  used  it  to  a  considcra- 
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bU;  extent,  aud,   from    my  peraoual  experience, 
prefer  it  to  any  other  means,  to  remove  a  severe  cold 
the  feverish  symptoms  that  attend  it. 

"n^e  pack  is  easily  applied — wring  a  sheet  out  of  mod 
erately  cold  water,  wrap  it  closely  aronnd  the  pereon,  pot 
him  in  bed,  and  cover  warmly.  The  first  sensations  iif 
chillinese  are  very  unpleasant,  but  in  a  few  minutes 
are  succeeded  by  an  agreeable  warmth  of  the  surface; 
irritation  of  the  nervous  system  produced  by  disease 
epjiears,  and  not  unfrequently  the  patient  sleeps.  At 
end  of  an  hour,  wipe  the  person  drj*  with  a  coarse  towel, 
using  brisk  friction,  and  put  on  dry  clothing.  i 

30.  SiTZ  Bath. — The  sitz  or  hip  bath  may  be  uaed 
either  warm  or  cold,  and  will  be  found  very  efficient  io 
diaeasee  of  the  pelvic  viscera  and  bowels.  I  very  fre- 
quently direct  the  warm  sitz  bath  in  dysentery  and  diar- 
rhoea, and  in  painful  and  difficult  menstruation . 

81.  Local  Baths. — Local  baths  may  consist  either  in 
immersing  the  part  in  water  of  proper  temperature,  or  in 
applying  the  water  to  the  part  by  means  of  several  thick- 
nesses of  cloth.     They  are  employed  principally  in  local 
diseases,  for  the  relief  of  pain  and  inflammation,  btit  they 
also  exert  a  marked  influence  upon  the  general  system. 
As  examples  of  their  use,  we  may  cite  the  ca.se  of  colic, 
or  other  pain  in  the  bowels,  in  which  relief  is  most  effect- 
ually given  by  the  application  of  a  towel  wrung  out  i»f 
cold  water  ami  applied ;  a  case  of  sore  throat,  in  which 
a  towel  wrung  out  of  cold  water,  and  applied  to  the  throit 
at  night,  gives  relief  before  morning.     Very  many  tirow 
the  local  application  of  cold  water  in  this  way,  the  p*rt 
being  covered   to  prevent  evaporation,  will  give   very 
marked  relief,  and  no  injurioifs  consequences  can  result. 
It  is  often  far  preferable  to  the  use  of  costly  liniments. 

32.  Tub  Hot  Fomentation. — Hot  fomentations  are  fte- 
tjuoutly  ordered  in  acute  inflammation,  and  other  painful 
aftoctions.  Sometimes  no  other  influence  than  that 
derived  fron\  the  heat  and  moisture  of  the  fomentation  is 


I  to  wet  them,  then  stir  in  com-meal  to  give  it 

ence. 

stramonium  or  jimson-weed  fomentation,  is  one  of 

t  that  can  be  used  in  inflammatory  and  other  pain- 

ctions.    In  the  summer  and  fall,  it  may  be  made 

yreen  leaves;  in  the  winter  and  spring,  of  the  dried 

Bruise  the  leaves  with  a  hammer ;  put  them  in  a 
r  vessel  over  the  fire,  and  moisten  with  water  or 
' ;  place  in  a  bag  of  thin  muslin  or  mosquito  bar, 
ply  hot. 

r  agents  are  formed  into  fomentations  in  the  same 
B  the  tansy,  hoarhound,  catnip,  lobdia,  etc.  Again, 
qaently  use  simple  water,  or  equal  parts  of  water 
legar  or  whisky.  Sometimes  with  the  addition  of 
e  of  stramonium,  lobelia,  veratrum  viride,  opium 
ir  agents.  In  this  case  the  liquid  is  placed  by  the 
ere  it  will  keep  hot,  five  or  six  thicknesses  of  flannel 
ry  muslin,  of  sufficient  size  to  cover  the  part,  being 
out  of  it  and  applied  hot.  A  good  plan  is  to  take 
icknesses  of  flannel,  and  quilt  between  them  suffi- 
jtton  wadding  to  make  it,  say  one  inch  thick, 
ring  the  fomentation  it  should  always  be  recollected 
intinuous  equable  heat  is  of  the   greatest  impor- 

Hence   sufficient  should  be   prepared  to  fonn 

that  while  one  is  applied,  the  other  may  attain  the 

te  he-at.     Fomentations,  as  a  general  rule,  require 


fit 
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tbej  mre  not  carried  oat,  this  me 
IB  of  the  otmoflt  importance,  iiiBtlj 
aeCaaltr  aggTBTBtee  the  disease. 
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that  increase   the  secretion 
■ii«g»aiid  maj  be  vetr  proper! j  divided  into  two  cla 
I  tkat  imiiMni  the  amount  of  water  discharged,  i 
I  ttat  iaereaae  the  solid  ooostitiientB  of  the  urine. 
■uglit  be  ai^posed  that  anj  agent  that  would  increase  1 
Miiiwnif  of  vrine  paased,  would  at  the  same  time  be 
tte  aofidi  of  the  urine  which    represent  the  excreti 
bat  this  is  not  the  cafse.     All  the   vegetable  diur 
the  amonnt  of  the  arine,  but  very  few  of  thd 
the  urea  or  other  solid  elements.     Increase 
the  sohds  ia  beet  obtained  bj  the  administration  of  I 
Paretic  salts,  and  these  are  the  onlv  agents  that  will  pr 
efieetnaL  when  dneaee  is  produced  bv  retention  of  tbe 
materials. 

As  we  iiave  heretofore   noticed,  the  kidneys  remu 
about  an  ounce  of  exceedingly  deleterious  material 
the  body  every  twenty-four  hours.     It  can  not  be  retain^j 
with  safety,  even  in  small  quantities,  and  its  elements, 
culating  in  the  blood,  give  rise  to  many  morbid  sympton 
Whenever  disease  terminates  in  health,  we  invariably  I 
that  the  secretion  of  urine  is  very  markedly  incr 
and  experience  tells  us  that  the  progress  of  disease  m^ 
be  arrested  by  such  agents  as  will  re-establish  the  secre- 
tion.    In  some  cases,  all  we  desire  is  to  increase  the  quan- 
tity of  water,  with  such  increase  of  the  solids  as  it  will 
naturally  wash  away;  hence  we  employ  vegetable  d^^ 
retics.  ^M 

The  secretion  of  urine  may  be  suppressed  to  a  greater' 
or  less  extent,  the  kidneys  failing  to  perform  their  func- 
tion, in  which  case  remedies  are  indicated  that  favor  such, 
secretion,  or  remove  the  cause  of  the  arrest,  if  this  ^ 
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I.  In  other  cases  the  urine  is  secreted,  but  retained 
bladder,  in  which  case  remedies  that  will  promote 
caation,  and  not  increase  the  quantity,  are  the  ones 
L 

Watekmblon  Sbbd — {Cucurbiia  CilruUus). — Water- 
seed  made  into  an  infusion,  by  adding  a  couple  of 
poonfuls  of  the  bruised  seed  to  a  pint  of  water,  is  u 
ifficient  and  mild  diuretic.  It  may  be  drank  freely, 
ill  increase  the  amount  of  water  passed.  It  is  some- 
beneficial  in  irritation  of  the  urinary  passages. 
Parsley — {Apium  Peti-oselitium). — The  root  of  the 
on  parsley,  made  in  infusion,  is  a  mild,  unirritating 
ic,  increasing  the  flow  of  urine  and  lessening  its 

Marsh  Mallows — {AUlux  Officinalis). — Marsh  mal- 
B  one  of  the  simplest  and  best  diuretics  for  family 
^eing  demulcent  and  soothing  to  the  stomach,  and 
lo  the  urinary,  organs.  It  is  given  to  increase  the 
■tjr  of  water  when  the  urine  is  scanty,  and  to  lessen 
pon  in  ca^es  of  burning  or  pain  in  paasiug  water.  It 
in  infusion,  one  ounce  being  added  to  a  pint  of 
water,  and  drank  freely  when  cool. 

LKDi  —  [Verbmcum   T/iapsus). — The   leaves   of 

e  into  an  infusion  will  prove  diuretic,  and 

a  similar  manner  to  those  above  men- 

I  Sprarmist  —  {Mmthee  Viridis). — Spearmint  is  an 
kit  diuretic  in  cases  of  scanty  secretion  of  urine, 
|pun  in  the  loins  or  region  of  the  bladder,  and  in 
I  of  burning  and  difficulty  of  passing  water.  It  is 
Mnfusion,  being  steeped  in  boiling  water,  and  drank 

IvYA  Ur8I. — The  uva  ursi  is  a  tonic  and  astringent 
ic,  and  is  employed  in  oases  of  debility  of  the  kid- 
Uid  when  there  is  mucous  discharge  from  the  urin- 
iBBSges.  Cases  where  it  is  indicated  will  usually  be 
the  charge  of  a  competent  physician. 
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39.  HoNKY  Bke — (Apia  MeUifica). — In  cases  of  retcnti< 
of  urine,  we  do  not  wish  to  increase  the  secretion  of  l] 
kidneys,  which  would  but  add  to  the  distention  of  d 
bladder,  but  desire  to  increase  the  power  of  the  ltd 
organ  to  expel  its  contents.  Add  twelve  honey  bees  t 
half  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  when  cool  give  a  tabk 
spoonful  every  live  minutes. 

40.  Sweet  Spirits  of  Nitre. — This  remedy  ie,  iierhapl 
more  widely  known  and  used  than  any  other  diuretic.  I 
increases  the  amount  of  water  secreted,  and  but  slightlj 
the  solids.  lu  some  cases,  it  acts  as  a  febiiftigc,  uu 
relieves  irritation.  The  adult  may  take  it  in  doses  of  froa 
one-fourth  of  a  teaspoonful  to  a  teaspoonfnl ;  a  child  t»"i 
years  old  about  ten  drops,  repeated  every  one,  two  o 
three  houi-s. 

41.  Acetate  of  Pot.ish. — As  a  remedy  to  increase  tiv 
amount  of  solids  removed  by  the  urine,  there  is  no  bett« 
agent  than  this.  It  does  not  generally  increase  tbi 
amount  of  water  to  any  great  extent,  but  tlie  amount  of 
urea  is  frequently  doubled.  It  is  one  of  the  best  rerae 
dies  in  persistent  headache  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
and  among  our  most  efficient  agents  in  the  ti-eatment  of 
fever  and  inliamniatiou.  I  also  claim  that  it  is  one  of  th( 
best  alteratices,  sonietimes  curing  scrofula  and  similar  di* 
eases  when  other  remedies  fail.  Add  half  an  ounce  o 
acetate  of  potash  to  four  ounces  of  water,  and  take  a  te» 
spoonful  every  two  or  three  honre.  If  you  are  far  trom 
druggist  or  physician,  and  can  not  obtain  it,  take  a  tabl 
spoonful  of  saleratus,  and  add  enough  cider  vinegar  I 
render  it  slightly  acid,  and  the  water  to  make  four  ounces 
you  will  have  a  very  good  preparation,  and  may  use  it 
the  same  doses. 

42.  C/REAM  OF  Tartar — (Bi-Tartrate  of  Potash). — Crean 
of  tartar  may  be  used  as  a  diuretic  in  place  of  acetate  a 
potash,  though  it  is  not  so  good.  Add  half  an  ounce  o 
cream  of  tartar  to  four  ounces  of  water,  and  take  a  tt>i 
spoonful  every  t^vo  or  three  hours. 
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Hot  ArPLicATioxs. — In  oa-ses  of  siippresdion  of 
line,  a  large  flannel  tlotli,  four  or  five  tliicknessea,  wrung 
lut  of  hot  water,  and  applied  to  the  back  across  tlie  loins, 
irUl  start  the  secretion  when  all  internal  remedies  fail.  I 
im  positive  in  making  this  statement,  a-s  I  have  seen  its 
heiieficial  effect  in  a  large  ninnberof  cases.  In  young  in- 
nts  who  have  not  pa-ssed  water,  or  who  do  not  pass  it 
If,  there  is  generaUy  retention  in  the  bladder.  In  these 
itte  warm  cloths  are  applied  over  the  lower  part  of 
bowels  and  urinary  organs.  If  there  is  retention  of 
Itine  ill  the  adult,  we  employ  the  hot  sitz  bath,  or  cause 
lem  to  git  over  the  vapor  of  bitter  herbs,  as  hops,  tansy,  etc. 


SEDATirES. 

Sedatives  are  remedies  that  control  irritation  of  the 
lervoiis  system  to  some  extent,  and  lessen  the   force  and 

qa«ucy  of  the  heart's  action.  In  fever  and  inflammation, 
f  the  finger  be  placed  over  the  artery  on  the  anterior  and 
uter  side  of  the   wrist,  it  will  be  noticed  to  beat  more 

<liieiitly  and  with  greater  force.  The  blood  is  circulat- 
Bg  with  greatly  increased  i-apidity,  and  as  long  as  it  does 

.fever  will  continue.  Sedatives  are  medicines  which 
lil!  I»^n  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  diminish  the 
^omentum  of  the  blo<jd;  and  as  they  do  this,  they  relicA-e 
principal  febrile  symptoms,  rapid  circulation  and  in- 
heat,  and  place  the  system  in  such  condition  that 
eivtiou  can  be  established  from  the  skin,  kidneys  and 
oirels. 

They  are  very  strong  medicines,  as  we  should  suspect, 

^'m  the  parts  on  wluch  they  act,  and  should  he  employed 

Ktb  care ;  if  so,  their  use  is  no  more   dangerous  than 

■tire  simjile  things.     In  fact,  all  medicines  must  be  em- 

Boyed  with  care,   knowing   what   we   are  doing,  and  it 

K>ald  he  well  if  it  could  be  generally  impressed  upon  the 

I*<)|)le,  tliat   they  are  dangerous  things  to  tamper  with. 

I  will  onlv  name  two  of  this  class,  and  will  here  remark, 
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that  wlien  kept  in  tlie  house,  thev  should  be  so  pi 
nently  marked  that  they  can  never  be  miatakeD  for 
thing  else,  and  always  used  in  the  exact  way  they  are 
orameiidcfl. 

44.  TnicTURB  OF  Aconite  Root. — Aconite  when 
in  sufficient  quantities  is  an  irritant  poison,  and  even 
administered  in  the  ordinary  doses  of  the  boiiks,  it  does 
possess  any  vaUiable  properties.     We  give  it  in  verj- 
doses  to  obtain  its  most  marked  effect,  and  in  these 
impossible  to  produce  injurious  lesults.     We  use  it  in 
cases  of  fever  and  inflammation,  and  though  its  aotioi 
alow,  it  will  most  certainly  control  them. 

In  using  it,  take  a  common  tumbler  of  cold  water,  cm^ 
fourth  of  a  pint,  and  add  three  drops  of  the  tincture  for 
a  child  two  years  old,  five  drops  for  a  female  or  delicate 
person,  or  ten  drops  for  a  stout  adult ;  the  dose  beluga 
teaspoonful  every  one  or  two  hours. 

46.  TmoTCRK  OF  Veratrum  Viride. — Veratrum  pro- 
duces an  influence  very  similar  to  the  aconite,  and  may  be 
used  in  its  stead.  If  given  in  large  doses  it  produces  nau- 
sea, vomiting,  and  initation  of  the  stomach ;  in  small 
doses  it  lessens  the  frequency  and  force  of  the  pulse,  and 
the  heat  of  the  skin,  quiets  irritation  of  the  nervous  ep- 
tern,  and  favors  secretion  from  the  skin  and  kidneys.  I 
direct  its  use  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  remedy.  To 
u  tumblerful  of  cold  water,  add  ten  to  twenty  drops  of 
the  tincture,  and  give  a  teaspoonful  every  hour  until  the 
desired  effect  is  produced.  To  a  child  two  years  old  five 
drops  to  a  tumbler  of  water,  in  doses  of  a  teaspoonful, 
would  be  the  proper  quantity. 

In  describing  tlie  Faviili/  Medicine  Caae,  these  two  reme- 
dies occupy  a  vrry  iiromiiicnt  place.  Of  all  the  reme- 
dies in  the  materia  medica  I  piize  these  the  most,  and  is 
recommending  them  for  family  use  in  slight,  simple  fevers, 
where  a  physician  would  not  be  called,  I  believe  I  am  do- 
ing a  great  service  to  the  people. 
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tone  and  strength  of  the  body.  In  a  mtyority  of 
they  are  bitter  substances,  and  some  have  even  suppos 
that  all  bitters  wonld  prove  tonic,  but  this  is  an  errc 
Another  class  of  agents  that  are  with  difficulty  disti 
guished  from  tonics,  are  termed  restoratives,  as  they 
some  material  to  the  body  that  is  deficient.  Iron  is  tl 
type  of  this  class,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  agents  ns 
to  increase  the  quantity  of  the  blood,  it  being  a  constil 
ent  of  that  fluid. 

In  general  ternis,  it  may  be  stated  tlmt  any  agent  Xh 
will  increase  the  appetitcj  and  power  of  digestion,  will  pro" 
tonic.     Thus  remedies,   that   remove   causes  of   dii 
would  be  indirectly  tonic  in  their  action,  as  an  emetic 
cases  of  morbid  accumulations  in  the  stomach,  eatharti 
in  constipation  of  the  bowels,  diaphoretics  and  the  use  C 
baths  when  the  skin  is  at  fault,  etc.     It  will  not  always 
to  take  it  foi-  grunted  that  because  persons  have  a  pol 
appetite  and  imperfect  digestion,  they  require  bitters, 
very  niiiny  cuses,  they  not  only  do  not  need  them,  but  tM 
tonic  mid  stimulant  are  ubsolnt«ly   injurious.     The  cauM 
of  the  imperfect  appetite  should  be  ascertained  by  a  com 
petent  physicuiu,  and  nieditiiies  prescribed  accordingly. 

In  some  ejwes,  however,  bitter  tonics  can  be  taken  will 
advantage  without  previous  prepaiation.  They  are  thos 
in  which  there  is  no  perceptible  disease  of  any  part  of  th 
body  ;  the  bowels  are  regular,  there  is  good  excretion  o 
urine,  and  nortna!  action  of  the  skin,  but  the  appetite  i 
poor  and  digestion  difficult. 

46.  Ykllow  Root  —  {HifdrasfLi  Canatlefms). — Yelloi 
root  is  one  of  our  best  bitter  tonics,  improving  the  conditio 
of  the  stomach,  giving  the  patient  an  appetite,  and  faciliti 
ting  the  digestive  process.  Under  its  use  the  patient  eai 
more,  digests  his  tbod  soonei'  and  better,  and  improves  i 
strength  and  flesh.  A  very  good  bitters  may  be  forme 
by  adding  one  ounce  of  finely  pulverized  hydriistis  to  foi 
ounees  of  whisky  and  twelve  of  water.  It  should  be  we 
shaken,  and  taken  in  do.ses  of  a  tablespoonful  lln-ee  timt 
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t  (lav.   If  iron  is  ae«(le<l,  add  to  the  preparation  one 
drachm  of  carbonate  of  iron. 

il  Do>/WOOD — {Cornus  Florida). — The  dogwood  bark 
igarerv  good  tonic,  and  may  be  used  either  in  infusion 
orafiucture  made  with  alcohol  or  whisky. 

48.  WfLD  Cherry — {Pnnin.t  Virginiana). — Wild  cherry- 
hark  i«  another  agent  that  may  be  used  with  advantage  in 
nme  cases.  It  is  employed  in  tlie  t«ame  manner  u»  the 
preceding,  usually  in  combination  with  other  articles  of  it» 
class,  and  especially  in  cases  where  the  lungs  are  affected. 

49.  Poplar. — The  bark  of  both  the  white  and  yellow 
poplar  possesses  tonic  properdeei,  and  fref|ueutly  form  a 
toiwtitiient  of  home-made  bitteis.  The  three  agents  last 
Mfued  may  be  used  in  t<ju«l  |iroportion.s,  and  will  some- 
times give  good  satisfaction. 

50.  Coi.LissoNiA. — The  coUinsonia  is  my  favorite  remedy 
in  many  of  the  cases  requiring  an  agent  to  increase  the 
apjietite  and  digestion.  Its  action  is  gentle,  but  persistent, 
not  only  increasing  the  tone  of  the  stomach,  but  strength- 
euiog  the  nervous  system,  and  improving  secretion  from 
the  skin,  kidneys  and  bowels.  1  direct  fluid  extract  of 
ft'lliiiMinia  and  simjile  syrup,  equal  parts,  a  teaspoonful 
fwir  limes  a  day. 

jl.  CoMPorxD  CoLLiNSoNiA  Tosic. — Take  of  fluid  ex- 
tnctol  collinsonia  and  simple  syrup,  equal  parts,  seven 
ounces;  tincture  of  phosphorus,  half  an  ounce;  fluid 
extmctof  leptandra,  one  and  a  half  ounces;  citrate  of 
inn,  one  drachm.  This  possesses,  in  addition  to  its  tonic 
prof)«rtie9.  phosphorus  in  a  sohiable  form,  for  the  nutri- 
tioiioftbe  nervous  tissues,  and  iron  to  increase  the  red 
flftbules  of  the  blood. 

52.  Qri.viXE. — The  active  princijile  of  Peruvian  bark  is 
'he  remedy  that  is  principally  used  by  all  classes  of  phy- 
"cians  to  arrest  j>eriodic  disease.  It  has  been  used  many 
time* without  either  reason  or  common  sense,  and  in  com- 
^'inatioD  with  many  deleterious  medicines,  and  hence,  in 
iBinv  sections  of  the  country,  it  has  fallen  into  disrepute 
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In  my  practice,  in  not  one  case  out  of  a  hundred,  doe*  L 
produce  any  unpleasant  sjinptora,  not  even  ringing  in  th« 
ears.     The  patient  is  always  prepared  for  its  use  by  get  — 
ting  the    stomach  and   bowels   in   good   condition,  anc3 
arresting  the  excitation  of  the  vascular  system  by  seda.^ 
lives,  and  means  to  promote  secretion  from  the  skin  and 
kidneys.     Employed  in  this  way,  its  action  is  certain.  aj» 
mild  as  any  other  agent,  and  it  has  entirely  passed  frova. 
the  system  in  twenty-four  houi-s. 

As  before  remarked,  diseases  which  maaifest  }>eriodi- 
city,  are  those  in  which  it  is  indicated,  and  in  which 
it  proves  a  specific — as  ague,  bilious  fever,  intennittent; 
neuralgia,  and  similar  siftectioiis.  As  a  general  rule,  th^ 
system  being  prepared  for  its  administration,  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  grains  will  arrest  the  disease. 

In  the  fevers  of  children,  and  typhoid  fever,  we  employ 
it  in  small  doses,  after  the  action  of  the  sedative,  in  order 
to  stimulate  the  nervous  system.  Take  quinine,  five 
grains ;  aromatic  sulphuric  acid,  twenty  drops ;  simple 
syrup,  two  ounces:  the  dose  being  a  teaspoonfiil  every 
three  hours  to  a  child  two  yeai-s  old. 

53.  Iron. — Iron,  though  in  small  quantity,  serves  a  very 
important  purpose  in  the  animal  economy.  The  red  cor- 
puscles possess  but  a  minute  quantity  of  this  mineral,  and 
yet  without  this  they  would  lose  their  vital  pmpertiee, 
and  no  longer  give  a  normal  stimulus  to  the  body.  In 
order  to  their  formation,  a  certain  quantity  of  iron  is 
necessary,  and  experience  has  proven  that  if  this  is  added 
to  the  blood  in  many  cases,  the  red  corpuscles  will  be 
increased  in  quantity ;  hence  iron  is  the  most  efficient 
medicine  in  all  cases  of  anemia.  But  a  small  quantity  i» 
necessary,  and  it  may  be  taken  in  any  of  the  many  effi- 
cient forms  in  which  it  is  found  at  drug  stores.  The  car- 
bonate of  iron  is  its  most  common  form,  and  this,  added 
to  Catawba  wine,  in  the  proportion  of  two  drachms  to 
the  pint,  will  furnish  the  iron  and  an  agreeable  stimulua 
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STIMULANTS. 

Stimnlants  are  medieinee  whicli  produce  a  temporary 
increageof  one  or  more  of  the  ^^tai  fuuctions.  They  act 
entirelj  upon  the  nervous  system,  and  in  some  cases  seem 
merelj  to  call  forth  the  force  of  the  system,  leaving  it 
lobseqaently  exhausted.  In  othere,  however,  they  seem 
radlj  to  increase  nervous  force,  for  if  they  did  not,  we 
voald  always  have,  as  a  result  of  their  use,  a  depreaeioD 
wrresponding  with  the  primary  excitation — which  is  not 
the  caee.  Again,  we  raa^"  maintain  a  certain  degree  of 
Jtimuiation  for  an  indefinite  period,  by  continuing  the  use 
of  the  stimulant,  which  we  could  not  do,  if  it  merely  ex- 
pended nervous  force  without  causing  a  reproduction  of  it. 
We  must,  however,  carefully  distinguish  between  ner- 
ma  and  vital  force  ;  for  nervous  force  may  exist  in  excess 
when  the  vital  force,  or  that  power  that  presei-ve-s  life,  is 
dqirated.  When  there  is  failure  in  vital  energy,  no 
•timuliiut  will  serve  to  prolong  life,  for  it  can  not  commu- 
nicate ntal  power.  But  death  may  be  occasioned  by 
more  or  less  sudden  arrest  of  nervous  force,  the  bod^' 
frtaining  all  its  capacity  for  living ;  in  such  case  a  stimu- 
lanlcalliug  forth  the  necessary  nerve  force  to  continue  the 
•iiffereut  functions,  will  save  lite. 

Thefirat  etiect  of  stimulants  is  that  of  topical  excitauts. 

^en  first  taken  into  the  stomach,  they  stimulate  the 

DiDoous  membrane  and  muscular  coat  to  increased  activity, 

«''d  the  food  is  more  readily  digested,  and  chylosis  facili- 

•ifeil.    This  local  stimulating  influence   is  extended   to 

e»«ry  portion  of  the  body   by  sympathy,  and  the  whole 

*yWem  participates  in  the  excitation.     Absorbed  into  the 

Wood  they  act  directly  upon  the  nervous  system,  and  call 

'orth  increased  innervation.     As  the  result   of  this,  the 

(ontractions  of  the  heart  are  increased  iu  force  and  fre- 

^nency  ;   the  pulse  becomes  more  energetic  and  fiequent ; 

(Wpiration  is  accelerated ;    animal  heat  augmented ;  the 

ctoontenanoe  ie  enlivened,  and  the  intellectual  and  physi- 
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cal  powers  increased.  They  produce  a  temporary  exliilara 
tjon  of  iiiiiul,  and  revive  and  elevate  the  spiriti? — in 
word,  the  phenomena  of  health  are  active  when  tb  ^ 
system  is  under  their  influence,  unless  overpowei"ed  b,^.- 
disenee. 

This  influence  may  be  continued  for  some  time,  if  tlk.« 
agents  are  used  with  care,  and  in  many  cases  the  systetxa 
will  have  had  time  to  regain  its  normal  condition;  if  noT,  J 
the  vitality,  or  organs  and  parts  acted  on  and  stimulatfti,  m 
will  gradually  become  exhausted,  requiring  a  constant 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  stimulant  to  produce  the  ■ 
desired  eflfect,  until  at  last  they  cease  to  respond  to  its  ■ 
action  at  all.     Taken  in  excess,  this  effect  is  observed  8t  » 
much  earlier  period,  and  in  addition  we  have  the  inflan*- 
matory  condition  of  the  stomach,  and  some  other  part  — 
produced  by  the  topical  stimulation. 

64.   Alcoholic  Stimulants. — As  a  general  rule,  al<? 
holic  stimulants  should  only  be  employed  as  continue 
medicines,  under  the  advice  of  a  physician.     In  8ot»^ 
cases  they  answer  an   admirable  purpose,  increaaing  t^ 
appetite  and  digestion,  and  stimulating  better  innervatic^ 
circulation,  secretion  and  excretion.     Still,  as   we  ha*' 
already  noticed,  their  influence  will  at  length  be  exhaustiv 
as  the  organs  and  entire  system  will   require  larger  an 
larger  quantities,  until  at  length  their  influence  is  almoi^t 
entirely  lost^ 

As  a  temporary  I'emedy  in  cases  of  exhaustion,  Bour- 
bon whisky  or  brandy  may  be  given  in  such  quantities  an 
will  restore  normal  action  of  the  nervous  system  and  cir- 
culation of  the  blood.  When  they  are  to  be  confinued 
for  a  greater  length  of  time,  ale,  porter  and  beer  will  an- 
swer a  better  purpose,  and  in  many  cases  I  prefer  eatawba 
wine,  with  the  addition  of  stiflicieut  simple  sirup  to  ren- 
der it  pleasant  These  stimulants  may  be  used  when  theif 
is  no  apparent  structural  or  functional  disease,  further 
than  an  enfeebled  circulation  and  innervation.  If  the  de- 
bility is  the    result  of  disease  of  any  organ  or   part,  of 
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ooune  the  proper  course  of  treatment  would  be  to  rtmove 


55.  Camphor. — Camphor  is  a  nervous  stimulant,  and 
nmj  be  employed  when  a  temporary  influence  of  this 
kind  is  desirable.  Smelling  a  strong  tincture  will  Bome- 
times  relieve  nervous  depression,  giddiness,  faintness  and 
juin  in  the  head,  as  will  also  bathing  the  face,  head  and 
neck  with  the  same.  A  half  teaspoonful  taken  internally, 
"nil  relieve  cramps  in  the  stomach,  colic  and  choleraic 
(Harihcjeii.  As  a  local  appUcation,  it  may  be  applied  in 
sprains,  bruises,  frost-bites,  and  whenever  a  local  stimulant 
i«  desired. 

<i6.  TrNCTURE   OF   Prickly  Ash — {Xanthorylam  FraxU 

"'«»!).— Tincture  of  prickly  ash  is  an  excellent  stimulant, 

*|iecially  when   the   bowels  are   debilitated.     It  is  used 

^Ui  advantage  in  cramps  of  the  stomach,  colic,  cholera 

"lorbus,  and   Asiatic  cholera,  and  in  congestive  diseases, 

"*  congestive  chill,  remittent  fever,  etc.     The  dose  is  from 

''*Jf  to  one  teaspoonful  iu  sweetened  water  as  often  as 

"eifjesisiry. 

57.  Capsicom. — Capsicum  is  a  powerful  local  stimulant, 
"*•  whatever  part  it  may  be  applied.  Taken  internally  it 
I't^  iJuire*  a  feeling  of  warmth  in  the  stomach  and  bowels 
'^'liich  is  very  persistent.  Applied  locally,  it  produce."  a 
^vling  of  warmth,  and   the  part   becomes  red,  full  and 

**nu,  showing  increased  capillary  circulation.     It  is  one 

*^^    the  best  agents  that  can  be  used  in  habitually  cold  ex- 

*^niitie8,  bathing  the  parts  once  a  day  with  the  tincture 

***Jre,  or   diluted  with  one  or  two  parts  of  water,  being 

^iflicient  for  the  purpose. 

58.  Compound  Tiscturk    of  Cajepot — (Life  Drops). — 
vake  equal  parts  of  oil  of  anise,  oil  of  cajeput,  and  oil  of 

cloves,  one  drachm,  alcohol  two  ounces,  mix.  This  is  the 
taost  valuable  internal  stimulant  in  exhaustive  discharges 
^m  the  bowels  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  cue 
of  the  most  efficient  in  all  cases  where  a  prompt,  ditl'usible 
stimulant    is    necessary.     It  is  almost  a  specific  in  cholera 
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morbus,  one  of  the  beet  remedies  in  Asiatic  cholera,  auo 
answers  an  admirable  purpose  iu  congestive  chill  and  sun-j 
Btroke.     In  cholera  morbus  and  cholera  we  give  it  in 
spoonful   doses   every   few   minutes,   until  reaction  con 
mencea,  when  the  dose  is  lessened.     It  quiets  irritation 
the  stomach,  and  checks  vomiting. 

59.  Arnica. — Arnica  is  a  very  valuable  local  remedy  i 
family  use,  but  its  internal  administration  should  be  unde 
the  care  of  a  physician.     We  use  arnica  locally  in  all 
in  which  a  part  has  had  its  vitality  depressed  by  acciden^ 
or  disease.     Bruising  or  contusion  of  the  flesh,  from  what 
ever  cause,  demands  its  employment.     It  is  generally 
diluted  with  one  or  two  parts  of  water,  and  applied  b| 
means  of  cloths  kept  saturated  with  it. 

60.  Mustard. — Mustard  is  a  very  valuable  topical  stimi 
alaut,  and  relieves  internal  pain  and  disease,  by  produciD| 
determination  of  blood   and  nerve   force   to   the   part 
which  it  is  applied.     It  is  used  with  advantage  iu  almc 
all  cases  of  internal  pain,  applied  in  the  form  of  the  mua 
tard  plaster  immediately  over  the  part. 

The  Mustabd  Plasteh. — I  have   frequently   heai-d  thi 
remark,  "Oh!  anybody  can  make  a  mustard  plaster,"  bi 
my  experience  is   that   everybody  does  not  know  howj 
Thus  in  a  ver}'  serious  case,  where  I  wished  a  speedy  ac 
tion  from  the  mustard,  I  found,  after  waiting  patiently  foe 
half  an  hour,  that  the  patient  had  not  felt  the  application 
Upon  questioning  the   nurse  who  was  positive  as   to   he 
ability  to  prepare  the  plaster,  I  received  the  answer:  "an 
doctlier  dear,  an'  didn't  I  mix  it  with   Hour,  it   wag  i 
strong,  and  didn't  I  cover  it  with  a  cloth  to  keep  it  from' 
sticking."     And  sure  enough  it  had  been  made  as  iiry 
possible,  so  that  it  had  not  moistened  the  cloth  iuterpi 
between  it  and  the  patient's  body. 

To  make  a  mustard  plaster  right,  take  a  sufficient  quao' 
tity  of  ground  mustard,  make  it  into  a  thin  paste,  with  cold 
or  warm  water,  spread  it  on  thin  muslin  so  that  it  satu- 
rates it,  lay  another  piece  on  top,  and  apply  the  wet  sid< 
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to  the  patient.  This  will  produce  rubefactioii  in  from  two 
tofive  minutes ;  then  remove,  and  if  desirable,  repent  when 
the  barning  senaation  ce^ise«.  A  speedy  action  is  best,  I 
tliinic  in  all  cases,  hence  I  never  direct  additions  of  com- 
neal  or  flour,  except  when  treating  children. 


JLLTERATIFES. 

.yteratives  are  defined  to  be  agent«  which  change,  in 
some  inexplicable  and  insensible  waj,  cert^n  morbid  ac- 
tions and  conditions  of  particular  organs,  or  of  the  gene- 
ral 5yBt«m.  They  are  administered  to  counteract  certain 
morbid  liabita  of  the  body,  or  cachectic  states  of  the  cou- 
ititatiou,  and  to  re-establish  the  healthy  functions  of  de- 
no^  organs. 

We  suppose,  from  their  known  effects,  that  alteratives 
m«vactin  the  following  ways:  1.  They  may  change  the 
condition  of  the  blood  by  a  direct  influence  exerted  upon 
H  after  the  absorption  of  the  remedy.  2.  They  may  in 
some  manner  effect  the  removal  of  the  worn-out  tissues, 
wd  favor  the  process  of  nutrition.  3.  They  nuiy  neu- 
tralize or  change  the  character  of  decomposing  or  noxious 
i.'iiti  that  exist  in  the  system,  as  the  result  of  some  path- 
ftlopcal  process,  or  that  may  have  been  introduced  from 
wittiOQt  4.  They  undoubtedly  favor  elimination  by 
wimulating  the  excretory  organs  to  increased  activity. 

In  many  morbid  conditions  of  the  svstem,  in  which  this 
<J>«  of  agents  is  indicated,  in  addition  to  medicines,  a 
<^nge  of  air,  diet,  habits,  scenery,  employment,  society, 
*•«•.  (vill  tend  in  a  very  hiarked  manner  to  improve  the 
"W'Btal  and  physical  condition  of  the  patient,  and  co- 
^tait  with  the  medicinal  measures  employed  in  restoring 

1  to  i  state  of  health.     The  cold  shower-bath,  douche. 
•Ikaline  or  salt  hand-bath,  the  medicated  vapor-batli,  etc., 
I  V  keeping  the  skin  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  by  their 

aent-^  upon  the  nervous  system,  also  become  valuable 
[•"tiliaries  to  the  remedies  under  consideration.     In  addi- 
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tion  to  these  measures,  especial  attention  sliould  \>e 
to  the  regimen  of  the  patient.     A  diet  mild  and  linn 

tating  in  its  character,  eae^'  of  digCi^tion,  and  nutritioo 
taken  in   modoi'ute  quantitieri,  will  greatly  contributfli 
the  restoration  of  health ;  it  furnislies  the  necessai-y  qu 
tity  and  quality  of  chyle  for  the  foruiation  of  the  l>l>i 
and  thus  acts  as  a  healtliy  excitant  to  the  vascular 
nervous  systems,   furnishing  healthy   materials    for 
nutrition  or  renovation  of  impaired  organs. 

61.  Compound  Syrup  of  Stillingia. — This  is  one  of  1 
most  efBcieiit  vegetable  alterative  compounds  that  can] 
used.     It  stimulates  normal  action   of  all  the  excreb 
organs,  improves  the  appetite,  digestion,  and  assimilado 
It  may  be  taken  in  doses  of  tVoni  a  teaspoonful  to  a  table- 
spoonftil,  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

62.  Compound  Tincture  of  Corydalis — {Scmldn-'s  Alter- 
ative). — This  is  prepared  of  equal  paits  yellowdock,  turkey 
pea,  tag  alder  and  may  apple.  It  is  an  excellent  altem- 
tive  in  scrofula,  secondary  syphilis,  and  other  diseases  of 
like  character.  The  dose  is  one  or  tn^o  teaspoonfuls  four 
times  a  day. 

63.  Compound  Syrup  of  Sarsaparilla. — This  is  an  offi- 
cinal preparation,  and  is  far  superior  to  that  furnished  by 
patent  medicine  men.  Its  action  is  similar  to  the  ones 
just  named,  taken  in  doses  of  a  tablespoonfiil  three  times 
a  day. 

tJ4.  Yellow  Dock,  Burdock — {Rumex  Ctispus,  Arctium 
Lappa). — Both  of  these  agents  are  very  good  vegetable 
alteratives,  and  may  he  employed  in  eases  in  which  such 
agents  are  indicated.  The  root  is  the  part  used,  and  it 
may  be  taken  in  infusion,  syrup,  or  tincture,  in  dosee  of  a 
wine-glassful  of  tlie  firet,  and  a  tablesp(3onful  of  the  others. 

65.  Elder — {Sambuou  Cunadeiisis). — An  infusion  of  the 
flowers  of  the  common  elder  forms  a  verj*  pleasant  and 
effectual  alterative  for  children,  in  scrofulous  or  skin  dis- 
eases. They  are  slightly  diaphoretic  and  laxative,  and 
improve  the  appetite  and  digestion.     The  bark  may  lie 
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used  to  arrest  hemorrhage  from  any  part  of  the  bod; 
check  diarrlioea,  and  excessive  mucous  discharges. 

70.  Tannic  Acid. — ^Tannic  acid  is  the  astringent  print 
of  all  the  vegetable  astringents,  and  may  be  obtained 
any  of  tbem.     It  is  used  in  diarrhoea,  and  hemorrl 
from  the  stomach   and  bowels,  in  doses  of  live  or 
gi'iiins. 

71.  Gallic  Acid. — This  remedy  is  very  closely  reL 
to  the  one  just  named,  but  differs  from  it  in  not  b< 
a  topical  ustritigent,  but  readily  soluble  in  the  secret 
of  the  stomach,  from  which  it  is  absorbed  and  car 
into  the  hlood.  It  is  one  of  the  best  remedies  in  cai 
hemorrhage  that  we  possess,  tliough  worthless  to  ck 
diarrhoea.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  five  grainJ 
often  as  seems  necessary. 

72.  Oak  Bark. — The  various  species  of  oak  bark 
decidedly  jistringfut,  and  may  be  used  for  this  purpos 
many  cases  where  other  agents  can  not  be  obtained 
is  prepared  for  use  by  adding  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
bark  (wliite  oak  is  best),  to  a  teacupful  of  boiling  w 
when  cold,  it  may  be  given  in  doses  of  a  tablespooi 
every  one  or  two  houre. 

73.  Crank's  Bill — {Geranium  Maculatum). — ^This 
mild  but  efficient  astringent,  and  may  be  employed 
check  diarrhoea,  and  in  hemorrliage.  One  ounce  of 
root  is  added  to  one-half  pint  of  boiling  water,  strained  m 
cold,  sweetened,  and  given  in  doses  of  half  a  wine-j^ 
fui  every  one  or  two  houre. 

74.  Catechu. — Catechu  will  be  found  pi'epared  in 
shops  in  the  form  of  tincture,  which  is  frequently  u 
diarrhoea,  in  doses  of  a  teaspoonful  every   one  or 
hours. 

76.  LoowooD — (Ilcemotoxylon). — Logwood  is  a  mild, 
irriting  astringent,  and  adapted  to  diarrhoea  and  dy 
ter}'.  An  infusion  of  the  bark  may  be  made  and  t; 
in  doses  of  a  tablespoonful,  or  one  drachm  of  t}ie  ext 
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maj  be  dissolved  iu  half  a  teacupful  of  boiling  water,  and 
talcen  in  teaspoonful  doses  everj'  one  or  two  hours. 

76.  Blackberry  —  {Eubus  Villostis). — ^Blackberry  root 
made  into  an  infusion,  cordial  or  syrup,  is  a  pleasant  and 
mild  astringent,  and  is  used  to  check  diarrhoea.  The 
leaves  of  the  red  raspberry  may  be  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  will  be  found  an  excellent  remedy  with  children. 

77.  Wild  Indigo — {Baptisid  Tindoria). — This  agent  is 
bnt  slightly  astringent,  and  I  speak  of  it  here  more  espe- 
cially as  a  remedy  to  check  fermentation  in  the  bowels, 
and  relieve  irritation.  It  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the 
best,  remedy  for  sore  mouth  in  children,  especially  if 
there  is  ulceration  ;  it  will  relieve  those  cases  of  diseased 
stomach  in  which  the  tongue  is  heavily  coated,  the  breath 
fetid,  and  the  appetite  and  digestion  poor.  Add  a  table- 
spoonful  of  the  bark  to  half  a  teacupful  of  boiling  water, 
strain  when  cold,  and  give  in  doses  of  a  teaspoonful  every 
one  or  two  hours. 

18.  XEUTRALiziNa  CoRDiAL. — This  is  prepared  by  taking 
the  comjiound  powder  of  rhubarb,  heretofore  spoken  of^ 
eisrlit  niince!« ;  oil  of  cinnamon  and  erigeron,  equal  parts, 
one  fluid  ilnichm;  alcohol,  half  a  pint;  wat«r,  two  pints; 
susrar.  two  pounds.  Infuse  the  powder  in  the  water  (boil- 
"igl.  e.\iiress  and  strain,  then  heat  the  liquor,  dissolve  the 
sugar  in  it,  and,  while  cooling,  add  the  alcohol  and  oils 
previously  mixed. 

I  introduce  this  here,  not  because  of  its  direct  astrin- 
gent action,  but  because  it  is  one  of  the  best  remedies  that 
fan  l)e  kept  in  the  house  for  common  diarrhoea  and 
derangement  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  The  dose  for 
*'^l'ild  three  years  old  would  be  about  a  teaspoonful  every 
"ue  or  two  hours ;  for  an  adult,  a  tablespoonful.  It  should 
^  ounriuued  until  the  stools  become  dark,  resembling  the 
•^lor  of  the  medicine ;  afterward  give  in  small  doses. 


AyTISFASMODICS. 

Antispasmodics  are  remedies  which  counteract  spaa 
by  relieving  the  conditions  upon  wliich  it  depends.  Spa 
modic  action  depends  upon  irritation  of  the  nervous  ce 
ters,  either  from  excitation  and  determination  of  blood 
them,  or  from  some  irritation  of  a  distant  part  of  ll 
body,  which  is  transmitted  by  the  nerves  to  their  origi 
Thus,  in  one  case,  we  will  have  convulsions  from  dise* 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  in  another  trom  teethin, 
irritation  of  the  stomach,  or  worms. 

Of  course,  as  the  cause  of  spasm  differs  in  differei 
cases,  the  remedies  used  to  combat  it  wUl  differ.  Thu 
if  spasms  are  induced  by  eating  too  freely  of  green  frui 
an  emetic  will  be  the  surest  remedy;  if  from  worms,  fl 
give  vermifuges,  and  if  from  determination  of  blood  ' 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  we  use  such  means  as  will  a 
rest  the  irritation.  I  will  name  but  three  agents  of  tb 
class: 

79.  AssA.FCBTn>A. — This  fetid  gum-resin  is  a  stimulant 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  relieves  pain  and  flatulence,  ai 
quiets  irritation  of  the  nervous  system.  It  may  be  gin 
in  the  form  of  a  pili  to  the  adult,  but  the  child  will  ta 
the  tincture  best,  the  dose  being  from  one-fourth  to  o 
teaspoonful  as  often  as  necessary. 

80.  Lobelia. — Lobelia  is  a  powerful  antispasmodic,  pi 
ducing  relaxation  of  the  entire  system,  and  quieting  n 
vous  irritation.  We  usually  employ  it  in  the  form  of  t 
antispasmodic  tincture,  a  tincture  of  equal  parts  of  lobel 
capsicum  and  ictodes.  To  a  child  two  years  old,  I  woi 
give  one-third  of  a  teaspoonful  in  sweetened  water  evi 
five  or  ten  minutes  until  the  spasms  had  ceased ;  if 
could  not  be  taken  by  mouth,  add  two  teaspoonfuls  to  fa 
a  teacupful  of  warm  water  and  use  it  as  an  injection. 

81.  Qelskminum. — Gelseminum  is  a  powerful  relaxi 
and  antispasmodic,  and  should  be  used  with  great  cii 
I  employ  it  principally  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  spas 
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tdinuee  o(  children.  It'  I  notice  twitcliing  of  the 
\  atedi  and  tingers,  or  extreme  restlessness  uud  contrac- 
tioD  of  the  lace,  I  order  tincture  of  gelseminum,  five  drops 
freiy  one  or  two  hours  to  a  child  two  years  old,  and  feel 
confident  it  will  give  speedy  and  certain  relief.  It  may 
beemployed  for  the  relief  of  convulsions  in  the  same  dosee 
every  few  minutes. 


BXPECTORAJfTS. 

Eipectorants  are  remedies  that  increase  or  facilitate  ex- 
pectoration of  mucus  from  the  air  passages,  and  thus  re- 
lieve cough,  difficult  breathing,  and  other  symptoms  that 
Mtend  disease  of  the  respiratory  apparatus.     They  may 

I  do  this  by  allaying  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
which,  in  its  first  stages,  always  diminishes  the  normal 
tecretion  of  mucus,  or  by  stimulating  this  membrane  when 
lelMed,  causing  an  increased  flow  of  blood  to  it,  and  in- 
tnmi  action  of  the  mucous  foUiclee,  by  rendering  it 
thinner  and  less  viscid,  enabling  the  patient  to  bring  it  up ; 
or  lastly,  by  exciting  an  action  of  the  respiratory  muscles, 
ausing  an  evacuation  of  mucus  already  secreted,  as  in 
the»ct  of  coughing  or  vomiting. 

Expectorants  may  be  divided  into  three  classes :  those 
th»t  produce  nausea  and  relaxation,  and  increase  the  se- 
ction of  mucus — nauseant  ape/iorants ;  those  that  quiet 
initation  of  the  nerves  distributed  to  the  air  passages — 
^'iktnt  and  narcotic  expectorants ;  and  those  that  stim- 
il»t«  the  mucous  membrane  and  check  its  secretion — stim- 
«^'i'  trjxdoranU. 

^If  cough,  pain,  or  difficult  breathing  is  attended  by  dry- 
l«f  the  mucous  membrane,  or  scanty  secretion,  the 
S  class  of  agents  are  appropriate.     If  there  is  a  tickling 

f*M»tion  in  the  throat  or  any  part  of  the  air-passages 
prodocing  cough,  there  being  sufficient  secretion,  we  would 
•Methe  second  class.     But,  if  considerable  quantities  of 

iiBanu  was  raised,  and  the  cough  seemed  for  the  purpose 
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of  ivianviiig  it,  tln'ii  tlio  third  class  of  remedies,  that 
raiiiisli  the  secretion,  sliould  he  used. 

82.  CoMPOtmo  SyRCP  of  Lobelia. — Take  of  lobelia  \ti 
fo»r  ounces ;  bloorlroot,  two  ounces,  and  macerute  then 
two  [."ints  of  vinegar  for  one  week  ;  then  strain  with 
sure.     Take  pleurisy  root,  four  ounces ;  Solomon's 
two  ounces;  cover  with  boiling  water  and    keep  hot  niiJ 
day,  iidding  water  so  tliat  when    strained,  two  pints  sb 
be  obtained.     Put  both  in  a  vessel,  bringing  the  liquorl 
a  boil,  and  add  three  pounds  of  loaf  sugar. 

This  will  make  a  more  efficient  expectorant  of  the  I 
class  than  can  be  obtained  at  the  stores.     It  relieves  con 
and  is  very  efficietit  in  croup,  and  in  all  cases  where  li 
desirable  to  increase  secretion   from  the  air  passages, 
is  also  an  excellent  diaphoretic,  and  may  be  used  iuj 
cases  of  cold. 

Any  of  the  nauseant  emetics  may  be  used  as  expeo 
rants,  as  the  ipecacuanha,  lobelia,  sanguinaria,  eupatorin 
etc.;    and  temporary  preparations  may  be  made  by  i 
bining  their  tiuctures  or  sirups. 

88.  Compound  Tixcturk  of  Oil.s  of  Stillikgia  and] 
BKLIA. — Take  oil  of  lobelia,  one  drachm;  oil  of  stillii 
oil  of  cajepnt,  equal  parts,  two  drachms  ;  alcohol,  98  p5 
cent.,  two  ounces,  mix.  This  is  the  remedy,  par  excelle 
for  mucus  and  spasmodic  croup,  and  should  be  kepij 
every  family  where  the  children  are  predisposed  to 
disease.  We  give  it  internally,  one  drop  on  a  himpo 
sugar  every  quarter,  half,  or  one  hour,  and  at  the  sam( 
time  apply  it  freely  to  the  throat  externally.  In  chroni 
bronchitis,  laryngitis,  and  nuiny  chronic  coughs,  it  will  b( 
fouTid  a  most  excellent  remedy  in  doses  of  one  or  tw) 
drops  on  sugar,  every  throe  or  four  hours.  It  should 
taken  without  water  or  other  fluid,  letting  the  sugar  ( 
solve  in  the  mouth  and  swallowing  slowly. 

Almost  any    demulcent    will    quiet    cough,  wheal 
depends  upon  irritation  of  the  nerves.     Thus,  we  make  I 
solution  of  gum-arabic,  or  isinglass,  sweeten  it  with  tc 
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K.uiid  slightly  acidulute  with  lemon  juice  or  viiieitai. 
1  tud  kt  the  patient  take  it  frequeutijr ;  or,  we  direct  equal 
[part*  of  vinegar,  sugar  and  butter,  with  boiling  water,  to 
[tBake»8tew.  Sometimes  a  portion  of  liquorice,  dissolved 
[in  boiliiisf  water,  and  sweetened  with  sugar  or  honey, 
llMwers  «n  excellent  purpose. 

84.  Sybop  of  Elecampanb. — Take  of  elecampane,  spikv- 
1  mini,  equal  parte,  two  ounces  :  sun-flower  seeds,  bruis-ed. 
foot  ounce;  macerate  them  in  boling  water  for  tweuty- 
foflrbmirs,  strain  with  pressure,  to  make  one  pint,  and 
i»ilil  sugar  to  form  a  syrup.  This  may  serve  as  the  type 
itTtbesecoud  class  of  expectorants,  and  if  desired  it  may 
WmiderLHl  slightly  narcotic  by  the  addition  of  paregoric, 
'OBe  ur  two  ounces.  The  dose  is  from  a  tea  to  a  table- 
l^xKHiful,  as  often  as  may  seem  necessary. 

8J.  Stimulant  Expkctorant. — Take  s)  rup  of  senega, 
lyrnji  of  squills,  syrup  of  balsam  tolu,  glycerine,  equal 
ptrts,  one  ounce  ;  mix.  This  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of 
thii  clasB  of  expectorants,  and  will  possibly  answer  us 
»ell  a»  any  other  combination.  The  dose  would  be  a 
ttMpoouful  every  two  or  three  hours. 

86,  Ijoialations. — Inhalation  of  the  vapor  of  various 
"tides  has  been  much  used  lately  in  the  treatment  of 
diwises  of  the  lungs.  With  the  exception  of  two,  they 
would  always  be  used  under  the  care  of  a  reputable 
plivsician,  as  a  person's  lungs  are  etpiivalent  to  his  life, 
widuvi  important  to  be  tampered  with  bv  quacks  and 
nwnntebanks. 

'n  cases  of  dryness  of  the  air  passages,  constriction,  and 

•ufficalt  breathing,  much  benefit  will  be  experienced  by 

""Wing  the  vapor  of  boiling  water,  water  and  vinegar,  or 

^ifpr  alone.     In  the  early  stages  of  all  acute  diseases  of 

"ie»ir  passages,  this  will  prove  very  effectnal,  but  is  espe- 

"«I1t  beneficial  in  croup.    The  inhalation  is  easily  used. 

j'Ven  covered  tin  vessel  on  the  stove  or  fire,  and  bring 

fft»wat*T  or  vinegar  to  the  boiling  point,  take  it  to  the 

|bed)cid)^.  <ind  let  the  patient  hold  his  head  over  it  at  a  rea- 
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sonable  distance ;  throw  sometbiug  over  tlie  persoi 
and  the  vessel  to  retain  the  steam ;  then  lift  the 
and  let  the  vapor  escape.     It  may  be  continued  for  a 
siderable  length  of  time  by  slowly  immersing  a  hoi 
in  the  fluid. 
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Almost  every  family  makes  more  or  less  use  of 
lor  bruises,  sprains,  pains  in  various  parts  of  the  bodj 
I  will  give  formula  for  such  preparations  as  I  deed 
lor  domestic  use,  premising  that  all  the  liniments  anff 
killers  that  flood  the  market  are  tinctures  of  essential 
or  stimulants.  You  could  hai-dly  go  amiss  in  makii 
liniment,  if  you  would  take  one  or  more  of  oils  of 
fras,  hemlock,  origanum,  cloves,  pepper,  mustai 
using  sufficient  alcohol  to  cut  them. 

87.  For  Internal  or  E.kternal  Use. — Take  oil 
lock,  oil  of  sassafras,  oil  of  cloves,  each  two  dracl 
camphor,  half  an  ounce;  alcohol,  76  per  cent.,  one  ] 
mix.  This  will  give  you  a  valuable  stimulating  linii 
and  an  excellent  internal  stimulant  in  cases  of  colic,  en 
of  the  stomach,  cliolera  morbus,  etc.  A  teaspoonful  w 
be  an  appropriate  dose  internally. 

88.  Chloroform  Linlmknt. — Take  equal  pails  of  ch 
form,  tincture  of  aconite  and  tinctui-e  of  opium,  15 j; 
It  is  the  best  local  application  for  neuralgia  that  ca 
employed,  and  may  be  used  in  alt  cases  of  acute  pain 
is  an  excellent  remedy  in  toothache,  a[>plied  to  the, 
on  a  pledget  of  cotton. 

89.  Volatile  Liniment. — Take  strong  aqua  amm 
one  ounce ;  olive  oil,  two  ounces ;  mix.  An  ex« 
stimulant  application  in  cases  of  rheumatism,  or  pd 
any  part  of  the  body.  It  should  be  applied  by  wM 
flannel  cloth  with  it,  and  covering  to  prevent  evupor* 
It  soon  produces  redness  of  the  skin,  and  will  so 
vesicate. 
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OJNTMEyrS. 

90l  Matsr's  OiNTMENT.-^For  common  use  in  familiee 
layer's  Ointment  will  answer  a  better  purpose  than  any 

BtliCT.    It  is  an  excellent    application    to   ulcers,  inflamed 
jWuite,  eore  nipple«,  and  as  a  discutient   in   scrotiilous 

•wellingBu 
yi.  Eldkb  Ointment. — In  the  count rj-  I  should  advise 

I  the  preparation  of  this  ointment  to  take  the  place  of  all 
Biniiar  preparations.  Take  of  the  inner  bark  of  the 
cummou  elder  a  sufficient  ijuuntity,  cut  it  fine,  and  put  in 
I  tinned  vessel;  cover  the  bark  with  fresh  butter,  and 
keep  hot  for  six  houre;  now  sti-ain,  and  add  pulverized 
canphor,  one  ounce  to  each  pint  of  oiutrneut.  Nothing 
will  be  found  to  equal  this  preparation  in  milk  scall,  sores 
beMnd  the  ears,  and  on  the  neck  of  children,  as  a  dressing 
for  ulcers,  boils,  sore  nipples,  and  iu  any  case  where  a 
^tij  stimulating  and  i^oothing  application  is  needed. 


EMOLLIENTS. 

Under  this  head  we  may  include  all  those  external  ap- 
pliiitioos  that  are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  softening 
ud  relaxing  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied.  They 
dinuni^li  the  tension  of  the  tissues,  and  soften  and  render 
more  flexible  the  solid  paits  of  the  body.  When  oils, 
oiatnients.  lard,  etc.,  are  applied  to  parts  that  are  tense 
*w]  resisting,  the}'  lessen  cohesion,  soften  and  relax  the 
'wuea,  and  many  times  prove  very  valuable.  The  same 
ni«y  be  said  of  poultices,  which  soothe  irritation,  relieve 
inJammaiion,  and  are  of  great  utility  in  relieving  pain  and 
promoting  resolution. 

hulticfs  are  very  important  local  applications  in  bruises, 
♦pi'aiiiii,  injuries,  painful  tumors,  superficial  or  deep-seate«l 
ih&uomations,  painful  ulcers,  etc.  In  the  early  stage  of 
drvmnscribed  inflammatory  aftections,  these  remedies  are 
^')und  to  be  of  the  greatest  utility  in  effecting  a  dispersion 
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of  the  diseased  action,  and  thus  preventing  sup[iuniti 
and  de'striiction  of  tissues.  If,  however,  tlie  i>oriod  b 
passed  during  whicli  they  can  prove  beneficial  as  res< 
vents,  they  will  sfill  be  t'oiuid  valuable,  to  relieve  irritatia 
lessen  pain,  soften  and  relax  the  tissues,  and  promote  »a, 
puratioii  and  an  early  discharge  of  the  puralent  uiaterii 
Their  action  depends  in  gieat  part,  upon  the  moistui 
they  contain,  and  upon  their  shielding  the  surface  froi 
tlie  action  of  the  air. 

Wativk  as  a  Polltice. — Water  proj^^erly  eraployB 
tbrms  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  cleanly  of  these  a] 
plications,  and  as  it  may  be  medicated  to  any  extent, 
maybe  employed  in  ulmust  all  cases  when  a  poultice : 
desirable.  I  direct  its  application  in  the  following  waj 
Take  a  soft  towel,  or  cotton  tlaniicl  folded  several  thiol 
nesses,  wet  it  in  tepid  or  wann  water,  and  apply  to  tb 
part,  covering  with  oil-silk,  oil-cloth,  or  two  or  thn 
thicknesses  of  flannel,  to  pi^event  evaporation.  It  may  t 
renewed  from  time  to  time  without  removal,  bv  removin 
the  external  wrappings,  and  wetting  it  with  warm  wate 
We  derive  all  tin*  ad  vantage  from  it  that  we  could  froi 
any  simple  ]inuhicc,  inasmuch  as  it  keejis  the  part  coutil 
uously  moist,  and  excludes  tlie  atmosphere.  The  nia' 
recommendations  arc.  that  it  is  cleanly,  is  easily  prepare 
easily  ivnowcd,  tiiore  can  be  tm  decomposition,  U4)  rete 
tion  of  matter  in  ctmtact  with  the  skin,  and  an  avoidau 
of  all  unpleasant  odors.  fl 

As  already  remarked,  this  ajiiilicatinn  may  be  medicati 
with  any  remedy  that  is  deemed  desirable.  If  we  wi 
to  use  stramonium  or  jimson-weed,  we  boil  the  leaves,  ai 
employ  the  decoction  ;  if  we  wish  a  hop  poultice,  we  mal 
a  decoction  of  hoiis,  and  use  in  the  same  way,  and 
with  other  agents.  Or,  we  may  medicate  the  water  1 
the  addition  of  a  suitable  quantity  of  a  tincture  to  it, 
of  opium,  aconite,  arnica,  lietladonna,  stramonium,  hoj 
etc.  Usually  from  one  to  four  ounces  of  these  tinctui 
to  a  pint  of  te}>id  water,  will  be  the  proper  proportion. 
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Bk£.U'  A.VU  Milk  Poultice. — This  is  a  very  good  appli- 
[«fior>  in  minor  cases,  in   ijoils,  felons,  intlaineil  wounds, 
Take  of  soft,  drv  bread,  a  sufficient  qnantitv.  crnmb 
be,  and  add  milk  slowly,  gtin-iug  it  all  the  time,  until 
i  of  proper   consistence.     As   decomposition   of   the 
»nd  milk  takes  place  very  rajiidly,  it  should  be  re- 
[wwed  I'very  tbi-ee  or  four  hours. 

SuppERV  Elm  Poultice.  —  Take    of  finely  powdered 

llBppen  elm  a  sufficient  quantity  to  form  a  poultice  nt 

IIma  hiilf  an  inch  in  thickiiefis ;    mix  with  tepid   water 

[ntil  it  forms  a  thin  paste,  but  not  so  that  it  will  run  when 

1  on  a  cloth.     It  should  be  renewed  sufficiently  often 

tthat  it  will  not  become  6r\  and  adhere  at  the  edges. 

bidi  is  very  unpleasant  in  many  cjises.     If  powdered 

cRii  not  be  obtained,  take  the  green  or  dried  bark, 

ndms'-erate  with  hot  water  until  it  forms  u  thick  niuci- 

llsge.  which  may  be  si)read  on  a  cloth  and  applietl,  or  it 

laijlie  thickened  with  flax-seed,  wheat-bran  or  flour. 

Flax-seed  Poultice. — Take  of  ground  flax-seed  a  suffi- 

[rient  quantity,  and  mix  to  the  consistence  of  a  paste,  with 

[botwater.    It  does  not  become  dry,  like  other  poultices, 

ind  liHice  is  preferable  when  it  can  not  be  frequently 

leluuiged. 

Hop  Poultice. — Take  of  hops  a  sufficient  quantity, 
MW  them  with  boiling  water,  and  let  the  vessel  stand 
*i»t«  it  will  keep  hot  for  an  hour,  adding  more  water  as 
It  evijiorates.  Now  strain  through  a  coarse  towel  with 
Miwidci-alile  pressure,  and  thicken  with  wheat-bi-au  or 
oom-meal.  It  may  be  applied  hot  or  cool,  as  may  be  indi- 
Qit**!,  and  is  an  excellent  soothing  application  in  all  cases 
of  inflararaation. 

DmiwooD  Poultice. — Take  of  dogwoo<l  bark  a  suffi- 
"*"(  i|natititA'  to  make  a  strong  decoction,  add  boiling 
*»tw.  and  let  it  stand  where  it  will  keep  hot  for  two 
I""1TS.  JTow  strain  through  a  stout  towel,  and  thicken 
*^'li  wheat-bran.  It  is  one  of  the  best  applications  that 
«« be  made  to  an  abscess  when  it  is  discharging ;  to  ulcers. 
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erysipelas,  and  in  any  case  where  we  wish  to  obtain    tb< 
iutluence  of  a  [loultiee,  and  at  the  same  time  increase 
tone  and  vitality  of  a  part. 

Onion  Poultice. — Onions  form  an  excellent  poultice  znl 
diseases  of  the  chest,  croup,  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  i 
au<l  other  cases  of  deep-seated  disease  in  children.     The 
onions  may  be  either  stewed  or  roasted  until  they  are  soft, 
and  then  beat  to  a  pulp  and  applied. 

Potato  Poitltick. — Take  <if  large,  fully  ripe  potat 
sullicient  tpmntity,  boil  them  with  the  skins  on  until  tb^ 
are  mealy :    remove  the  skins,  mash  them,  and  give  tb^ ' 
proper  consistence  by  the  addition  of  milk  or  warm  water- 
It  forms  the  l)est  poultice  1  have  ever  used,  iu  all  cases  of 
skin  disease,  where  a   remedy  of  this  kind  is  needed   toj 
remove  irritation. 
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Every  family  should  keep  such  remedies  in  the  house 
will  an.swer  in  trivial  oa.ses,  and  even  to  be  given   in  tb 
severer   one.>^,  until    u    physician    can    be    obtained.     Th 
commoner  crude  medicines,  or  herbs,  such  as  I  have  de-'^ 
.scribed,  should   l)e  gathered   when   in  their  prime,  in  tfc*: 
summer  and  fall,  earefulty  dried  in  the  shade,  and  put  away' 
in  a  cool,  dry  place.     They  should  be  closely  wrapped  ii* 
paj)er,  (or  jireferably  placed  in  close  boxes,)  to  keep  the  air" 
from  them,  and  care  taken  that  each  is  flainly  and  properly 
marked. 

It  is  quite  an  ea.-;y  matter  for  most  persons  to  obtain  a 
supply  of  Catnip,  Pepiierraint,  Spearmint,  Boneset,  Penny- 
royal, etc.,  for  th*iy  grow  plentifully  almost  everywhere. 
Besides  the.se,  however,  we  mention  German  Chamomile 
Flowers  and  crushed  Black  Cohosh  (or  Macrotys  Racemosa). 
These  should  be  procured  from  a  reliable  apothecary,  so  that 
only  the  fresh  article  l)e  received.     It  is  well  to  bear  in 

t  NoTK.— WritU-n  copcciully  for  tbin  work,  .lanuary,  1H95,  by  W. 
E,  Bloyer,  .M.  D.,  Cineiniiati,  O.     E<Iit'ir  R-teetir  Meilical  Gleaner,  etc. 
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Buod,  too,  that  age  destroys  the  valqe  of  tbese  < 
iciaes,ao(i  that  a  frasb  supply  oftbem,  iis  weU  asof  alaosC 
ill  poivderetl  drugs,  should  be  bud  in  each  year  and  the  eM 
flock  thrown  away. 

For  maay  of  the  minor  ills  of  the  fiunily  a  free  use  of 
10  iafu^iun  of  these  herbs  proves  moet  beoeficiaJ.  It  ia 
well  to  remember,  that  in  a  general  vray,  Catnip  Tea  is  an 
ncellent  remedy  fnr  the  cross  and  fretful  and  feverish  babj. 
It  vill  of)entimL^8  answer  a  better  purpose  in  relieTing  the 
kl,  liry  «kin.  the  irritable  mucous  membrane  of  the  air 
|«»sag<r<,  and  of  the  intestinal  tract,  or  scanty  urine,  and 
fuo  of «  greater  or  less  degree  in  the  abdomen,  than  the 
liKa^T  or  harsher  remedies. 

t'baraoraile  Tea  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  digestive 
troDg«  of  the  child  or  adult.  In  infantile  dyspepsia  with 
trr^Lu'  bowels,  diarrhcea,  flatulence,  or  colic,  discharges 
wutainiDg  curdled  milk  or  other  undigested  food,  and  the 
pitieot  is  restless,  irritable,  and  alternately  flushed  aiul  pale, 
Hihoiiid  be  given  freely. 

Tbr  Pcpptrmiut  Tea,  too,  is  applicable  to  stomachic 
troubles,  with  pain  and  vomiting,  etc.,  etc.  The  Pennyroyal 
ud  Black  Cohosh  infusions  are  remedies  for  menstrual 
*rong».  For  paiu  due  to  suppression  from  cold,  one  of  them 
'boulil  [te  taken  freely,  ami  the  patient  thoroughly  warmed 
)■)'  but  foot-baths,  etc.  These  infusions  are  especially  beoe- 
'■''ial  ffhea  used  alone,  or  in  connection  vith  other  reme- 
'iiftstu  U  named  presently. 

In  addition  to  these  herbft,  from  which  infiuioos  are  to 
Ik  inadf,  a  few  of  the  simpler  remedies,  which  may  be  aaed 
'<>  unall  do^es,  with  entire  aafety,  and  with  moeh  eertaioty, 
'hould  l)e  kept  in  the  house.  The  early  admiaiMntaoa  of 
'■>(  proper  remedy  may  prevent  a  aevere  aaack  of  di^ea^- 

I  tbink  that  most  persons  vill  be  able  lo  mat  tke  feUovia^ 
°>«(licioe8  with  venr  beDcfictal  nMibn  Let  k  he  lati* 
l^  that  it  nakee  do  differeaee  abovt  the  mamt  of  • 
^mae;  it  is  only  the  rwrfifiaw of  the 
^temtdj.  If  jou  earn  pmi  jtmr  hmmi  9m  At  \ 
I  aj,  it  M  too  hat,  the 
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difference  whether  the  disease  be  called  fever,  or  pneumo  d««»J 
or  bronchitis.     Again,  if  the  sick  person  is  dull  and  .«ti«x*id,i 
wanting  to  sleep  all  of  the  time,  the  remedy  is  BelladoEin«|  i 
without  reference  to  the  name  or  location  of  the  dise^»s*«i 
Extreme  cure  isliuiild  be  taken  with  all  m«/ici>iM,  and  e.s| 
ially  with  these,  as  some  of  them  are  poisonous   in  o\r*iT*^ 
doses.     Follow  the  directions  accurately,  and  do  not  dep'*?**" 
upon  them  ton  lonjj;,  before  sending  for  the  physician.     T^b* 
doses  given  here  are  of  average  size.     For  children  uncJcr 
five  years  of  age  they  should  be  lessened  one-fourth;    #••' 
babies  under  one  year  lesseu  tliem  at  least  one-half.     t-T-'- 
only  one  remedy  at  a  time  when  there  is  but  one  indieati*::*'*! 
never  more  than  two  at  one  time, and  then  as  directed  her^  -  "^ 


|1 
1^ 


i 


No.  1.  Aconite. — The  patient  is  hot,  his  pulse  is  freqnc: 
he  breathes  (juickly.  he  has  fever.  Use  thi.i  re 3 
edy  with  extreme  care,  as  overdoses  of  it  ij«.  «"* 
violently  poisonous.  Add  ten  di-'ips  of  this  mc-*!" 
icine  to  (hirty  tea.-ipoonfuls  of  water.  Of  tk^»*^ 
mixture  give  a  tca.-p>onful  every  one  or  two  hou  ^n*. 

No.  2.  Geheiniam, — The  patient  is  not  only  feverish,  \^  *** 
he  is  restlcMK,  his  eyes  are  bright,  his  bead  is  lic"»*-  • 
he  is  nerroiiK  and  excited.  It  can  be  used  ali>  "«** 
or  with  Acouite,  as  <iirei'ted  above.  Add  thir — 'J( 
drops  of  this  medicine  to  thirty  t«aspooni^d.s  .^«^* 
water,  and  of  this  mixture  give  a  teaupoonfid  eve  :^Fy 
one  or  two  hours. 

No.  S.    BeKadouiia. — The  patient  i.«idu!l  atid8tu|>id,  dri)\vs        '*'' 
and  wants  to  sleep   much  of  tlie  time.      Ho  iiii 
have  much  or  little  fever,  and  the  remedy  may 
used  alone,  or  in  combination  with,  or  in  alterus 
tioii   with,  Aconite.      Aild  ten  drops  of  this  met 
icine  to  thirty  teaspiioufuls  of  water,  and   ot  th_- 
mixture  give  a  teaspuuiiful  every  one  or  two  hour.-? 
This  remedy,  too,  is  very   poinonoiui  in  ovenlo«e!= 

No.  4.    RhuM. — The  pntient  is  not  only  restless  and  uiicas)'' 
but  i.s  inclined  to  cry  out  sharp! v  in  his  sleep  ;  h« 
complains  of  frontal   headache,  or  frowns  consid — ^^ 
erably  ;  he  i.s  generally  feverish,  and  the  remedy 
may  be  given   alone,  or   alternated  or   combined 

tThe  size  of  doee  recoiuiuencled  here  Rppliee  to  the  medicines  in 
this  Mulicine  Cliail. 
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with  Aconit*",  as  above.  .\dd  tight  drops  of  this 
medicine  to  (hirfy  teaspoon fuls  of  water,  and  of 
this  mixture  give  a  leaspuonfiil  every  hour  or  two. 
This  drug  is  aiso  poiiumouH. 

?o.  6.  Iftecac. — The  patient  ha«  diarrhcea,  or  hemorrhage  ; 
or  an  irritation  of  the  lungs,  like  bronchitis  nr 
pneumonia  ;  be  is  usually  feverish  and  Aconite  as 
abtive  luay  accompjiuy  this  remedy  also.  Add  ten 
dnipti  of  this  medicine  to  Ihlriy  teaspoonfuls  of 
water,  and  give  of  this  mixture  a  teaspoonfui 
every  hour  or  two. 

So.  6.  Phytolacca. — The  remedy  for  «or«  throat,  for  quinsy, 
for  diphtheria,  and  for  enlarged  lymj)hatie  gland.-*. 
The  patient  may,  or  may  not,  have  fever.  When 
feverish.  Aconite  in  connection  with  this  n'medy 
is  good  treatment.  Add  thirty  drop  of  this  med- 
icine to  Unrfy  teaspoonfuls  of  water,  and  give  a 
teaspoonful  of  this  mixture  every  hour  or  two. 

So.  7.  Bryonia. — The  remedy  for  pain  in  the  ehe8t,or  cough 
from  bronchial  irritation,  and  for  rheumatic  pain. 
There  is  usually  excitement  and  fever,  and  .\conit« 
or  Gelsemium,  as  directed  above,  may  be  com- 
bined with  Bryonia,  or  given  in  alternation.  Add 
titfht  drops  of  this  medicine  to  thirty  teaspoimfuU 
of  water,  and  give  a  teaspoonful  of  the  mi.\turc 
every  hour  or  two. 

^<^  8.  iVux. — This  is  the  remedy  for  pain  in  the  bowels, 
colic,  nausea,  vomiting  or  diarrhtea.  There  is  no 
fever;  and  the  tongue  is  bmad  and  jmle;  and 
usually  without  coating.  Add  lii/ht  drops  of  this 
medicine  to  thirty  teasjwonfuls  of  water,  and  give 
a  teaspoonful  of  the  mixture  every  half,  or  one  or 
two  hours.  A  little  sugar  may  be  added  for 
children.     Poiisonoxui  in  overdoses. 

■'"•  9.  Ajii*. — This  remedy  is  used  when  the  urine  i.s 
scanty,  and  when  there  is  pain  or  difficulty  in 
passing  it;  also,  when  there  is  itching  and  burn- 
ing of  the  skin.  If  there  be  fever,  either  Aconiri 
nr  Gelsemium  may  be  used  in  connection  with  it 
ai  directed.  Add  ten  drops  of  this  medicine  to 
thirty  teaspoonfuls  of  water,  and  give  a  teaspoon- 
ful of  the  mixture  every  hour  or  two. 

?"■  10.  PulsaliUa. —  Tfm   remedy  for    nervousnews,  wh*n 
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therp  is  little  or  no  fever.  It  is  a  woman's 
edy  and  very  useful  in  bringingaboutthe  mens 
flow,  when  its  absence  is  not  due  to  pregna 
When  combined  or  alternated  with  Macrotys 
ut^ually  more  efficient  for  this  purpose.  Add  i 
drops  of  this  medicine  to  thirii/  teaspoonfuU 
water,  and  give  a  teaspoonfiil  of  this  mis 
every  hour  or  two. 

Xo.  11.    Marrolyx. — This  is  the  remedy  for  pain  whei 
is  muscular,  intermittent  or  rheumatic;  for 
in  the  back,  <ir  loins,  or  limbs,  when  due  to  c 
or  menstrual   wrongs.     It  may  bo  alternated 
combined  witii  any  of  tl>e  above-named  rcmedi 
Add  j'ortif  drops  of  this  medicine  to  thirty  ta 
6p<.ioafuls  of  water,  and  give  a  teaspooaful  of 
mixture  every  one  or  two  hours. 

No.  12.    StiUiiigin  Liniment. — This  is  the  remedy  for  cro 
It  should  be  applied   locally  by  rubbing  it 
the  throat,  and  on  flannel  about  the  throat;  a.:^ 

ffiven  internally,  one  or  two  drops  on  sugar  eve-  "■ 
ourth  or  half  hour.     Aconite  and  Phytola«ca,    -* 
above  given,  are  its  compauiou  remedies  in  tl^ 
disease. 

No.  13.    Triturated  Porhphyllin.—l  to    100.— This  is  tE  ^ 
remedy  for  diarrhu-a  and  stomach  troubles  whc 
the  tougii 
Add( 
tea.spoonf 
the  mi  J 

No.  14.    Triturnffd    Sidjihur. — 1  to   10. — This    is  a    blooi 
■medicine.     When  the  blood  is  impure,  as  is  show; 
by  skin  affections  and  yellowness  of  the  skin,  giv^^ 
as  much  oi'  this  remedy,  plain  or  in  water, as  will 
lie  upon  a  silver  dime,  three  times  a  day — njorti- 
iug,  noon  and  night.     Continue  its  use  for  a  munth 
or  two  months. 

Xo.  15.  Santonin. — 1  to  7. — This  is  the  worm  mediciuf, 
par  excflleitce.  Give  of  this  medicine  half  a-i 
much  as  will  lie  upon  a  silver  dime,  ever  four  or 
five  hours.  Do  not  give  it  when  the  patient  ba-i 
high  fever.  Check  the  fever  first.  It  also  acte 
freely  on  the  kidneys  and  colors  the  urine  a  verv 
deep  yellow. 
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CUonif  of  f'otijxit. — This  is  the  remedy  fnr  a 
ISnulein  sore  month  or  sore  throat.  For  this  use 
add  a  half  toaspoonful  to  a  glass  of  wator  and  iine 
it  I'reiiv  a.-N  a  gsu'g't-  every  hour  or  two.  For  a 
bttd  odor  from  the  breath  or  from  the  stools*,  add 
onc'joiirtli  tL-as^iMOuful  of  this  mediciDe  to  liiirty 
t«asp(ioufuls  of  water,  and  give  a  tuus^xjoofui  of 
Ihe  mixture  every  two  bourn. 

Comimimd  Tincture  of  Cajeput. — This  i.-s  the  rem- 
edy for  cramping  pains  in  the  stomach  and  how  . 
els,  Ibr  cholera  morbus,  diarrhoea,  etc.,  et«\  It  is 
»D  excellent  cholera  cure.  Give  from  ten  to 
twenty  drops  on  sugar  every  twenty  or  thirty 
miuutes  until  relieved. 

0.  18.  ^tutniliziii;/ Cordial. — This  is  an  excellent  remedy 
forstoniach  and  bowel  troubles  generally;  for  paiu, 
aud  diarrhcjea.  Usually  the  tongue  is  coated  white 
*Dd  tbe  discharges  from  the  bowels,  (in  children,) 
are  green.  For  severe  pains  and  cramps  coml)ine 
•'with  the  Compound  Tincture  of  Cajeput.  The 
•^rdial  cau  be  given  in  one  or  two  teaspoonful 
ooies  every  hour  or  oftener. 

Ho.  19.  Mayer's  Ointmaii. — This  is  an  excellent  remedy  for 
t^riu,  old  sores,  unhealthy  ulcers,  and  for  any  use 
to  nbich  an  ointment  is  applicable.  It  deserves 
s  place  in  every  medicine  chest. 

Compound  Powder  of  Jalap  and  Senna. — This  is 
a  very  useful  remedy  when  a  physic  is  needed. 
It  acts  thoroughly,  copiously  and  quickly.  Mix 
thoroughly  one  teaspoonful  of  this  niedieino  in 
one-fourth  cup  of  water,  sweeten  if  you  wish,  ami 
take  it  all  at  one  dose.  If  it  does  not  act  in  four 
or  five  hours  repeat  the  dose. 

''w  ounce  bottles  of  the  Specific  Medieinen  (half  strength) 
••itlie other  remedies  are  put  up  in  a  substantial  wooden 
^i  of  neat  design,  carefully  labelled,  and  with  full  direc- 
•48.  M'ith  a  little  study  and  care  they  are  sure  to  prove 
lii&etory. 
It  will  be  sent  by  express,  at  purchaser's  expense,  on 

ttt^og  $5.00  to  Lloyd  Bros.,  wholesale  druggists,  Cin- 

lati,  O. 

ipeviul  agents  for  the  sale  of  (hit  Book  and  Medicine  Com 

vld  addrtMs  the  pnblish^srfi  not  Lloyd  Bros. 
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Gk)<)d  imreiiig  for  tlio  sick  is  of  as  much,  if  not  of 
importance  (ban  taking  medicine,  and  one  of  the  Lm] 
tant  parts  of  good  nursing  is  careful  attention  to  the 
If  a  physician  is  in  attendance,  he  will,  in  all  probnbilil 
give  directions  as  to  the  kinds  of  food  proper  to  be  ai 
iatered;  and  yet,  if  these  are  improperly  prepared,  ih 
may  do  more  harm  than  his  medicine  does  good.  Unfol 
tunately,  however,  many  physicians  do  not  know,  an 
mil  not,  therefore,  give  intelligible  directions  for  the  dw 
of  the  patient,  and  it  is  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  t 
the  nnrijc. 

Food  is  necessary  in  all  diseases,  to  supply  tlie  materi* 
for  the  repair  of  the  tissues,  and  the  production  of  anlmi 
heat.     If  no  food  is  taken,  the  sick  person  will  starve  t 
death  as  soon,  if  not  sooner,  than   if  it  was  withheld  u 
health.     Few  persons  look  at  it  in  this  light,  and  cv« 
phygidans  wonder  that  their  patients  die  when  they  b»i 
kept  their  ,«loiii;ic'li  and  bowels  in  sucli   condition  tliatn 
food  could  be  iligcsieil  for  two  or  three  weeks.     Thoug 
food  is  necessary,  there  are  times  at  which  it  can  notb6 
given  witli  iidvantage,  and  in  all  eases  it  must  Vje  selectw 
with  reference  to  the  comlition  of  the  patient,  and  given 
in  such  quantities  as  may  be  easily  digested. 

It  is  dilficult  to  lay  down  strict  rules  for  the  giiidatic 
of  the  nurse  with  referei\ce  tt)  the  kind  and  quality  of  tl 
food  to  be  given,  and  the  pro[ier  period  of  the  day  wb* 
it  is  best  appropriated.  The  following  general  rules  W 
serve  to  giiide  the  nurse  to  some  extent,  but  much  will  1 
left  to  the  good  judgment  of  the  medical  attendant 

1.  Solid  food  should  rarely  be  given  during  the  progrq 
of  an  acute  disease,  as  the  stomadi  atid  digestive  orgal 
are  not  in  a  condition  to  furnish  the  fluids  necessary 
Itfi  proper  comminution,  and  hence  it  does  not 
but  decomposes,  giving  rise  to  irritation  and  other 
ing  results. 
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2.  As  a  general  rule,  the  severer  the  di  ,<1  th«< 

&rther  the  syetem   is   from   a   condition   ••  ii,  Uie 

Uehter  and  more  diluted  should  be  the  food.    Tlius,  in  a 

high  grade  of  fever  or  inflanimatiou,  we  would  givi-  irhcy, 

Uiaft-water,  thin  farina  or  ta|.l<n-a,  woak  chicken  ov  itmf- 

toa  broth,  etc. 

3.  In  states  of  great  exliaustion,  the  food  should  be 
ooncenlrstfid,  very  nutritious,  and  jet  dojirived,  as  far  as 
poesible,  of  all  material  that  ran  not  be  ai>i)ropriafod  by 
the  stomach.  Tims  we  would  give  beef  essence,  eoncen- 
tmted  chicken  or  mutton  tea,  farina,  with  milk,  etc. 

4.  In  all  febrile  and  inflammatory  di.-'eases,  the  food 
ibould  be  given  at  that  jieriod  of  the  day  in  which  there 
i»  least  vascular  and  uen'ous  excitement,  and  it  nhould 
aevpr  be  forced  on  the  patient  when  snft'ering  ft-oni  high 

tfcvw. 

5.  Never  give  food  when  tiie  ]>atient  is  siitiering  from 
jieitre  pain,  as  at  such  times  it  is  impos<jibl»'  for  the 
[•ligBstive  organs  to  appropriate  it. 

i  If  the  tongue  is  heavily  coated  with  »  yellowi.sh  coat. 
I »  Imd  taiste  in  the  moutli,  and  a  feeling  of  weight  and 
opfireaaion  at  the  stomach,  it  is  better  not  to  give  food,  or 
iKleastgive  it  in  a  fluid  form  and  in  small  quantity. 

*.  Never  force  food  on  a  patient  when  his  stomach  re- 
h^ltnatit,  or  if  it  produces  naus<>a,  oppres.-<ion  or  pain, 
jit  it  much  liettor  to  wait  until  medicine  or  time  has  placed 
|1»»fonuich  in  condition  to  digest  it. 

^-  When  the  digestive  powers  are  much  im]iaired,  and 
M  i<  important   to  give  food   to  sustain  the  strength,  it 
rAouldbe  given   in  small  quantities,  and  at  regular  inter 
^«likft  ine<licine. 

!••  If  there  is  an  absolute  demand  for  nourishment  to 
""'isin  tlie  strength  of  the  patient,  and  it  cannot  be  givc'i 
hjiiionlli,  it  is  sometim<>s  an  fvci-Il^nt  plan  to  admini-stet 
f^Bin  Injection. 

Mnch  care  is  nec^ssar}"  during   convalesence   from 
e,  that  the  patient  does  not  eat  too  much,  or  that 
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that  is  indigestible.     The  digestive  organs  are  now  enfc 
bled,  and  if  over-worked,  there  is  not  only  an  excess 
iinpei-tcctlj  elaborated  material  taken  into  the  system,  b 
the   exhauetiou  is  extended  to  the  entire  system,  and  ii 
pairs  tlie  functions  of  other  organs  and  parts. 

Qruel. — Thin  cora-meal  gruel  is  an  excellent  diet  drit; 
in  many  diseases,  but  &<?pecially  in  small-pox  and  the  era' 
tive  fevers,  and  in  acute  disease  of  the  respiratory  appar 
tus.  Put  a  pint  of  water  on  the  fire,  slightly  seasonc 
with  salt,  and  when  boiling  briskly,  sprinkle  in  two  tab!' 
spoonfuls  of  corn-meal,  stirring  it  continuously  until  don 
usually  about  five  minutes.  It  is  best  when  warm,  an 
should  be  made  frequently.  Oat-meal  gruel  may  be  maC 
in  the  same  manner,  and  used  in  similar  cases. 

Toast  and  Water. — Cut  a  large  slice  of  wheat  brea* 
toast  it  evenly,  and  nicely  brown,  and  put  in  a  covere 
eai'tlieu-ware  vessel  and  cover  with  boiling  water.  It  wi 
be  ready  for  use  in  half  an  hour,  and  forms  a  veiy  ligh 
and  acceptable  drink  in  acute  diseases. 

Jeli-y  Water. — Stir  a  tablespoonful  of  currant  or  othe 
jelly  into  half  u  pint  of  water,  keep  it  cool,  and  give  a 
occasion  requires,  to  remove  the  bad  taste  from  the  montl 
It  answers  an  excellent  purpose  in  fevers,  being  very  gr«t< 
ful  to  the  Rufterer, 

Barley  Water. — Wash  clean  two  ounces  of  pearl  bai 
ley,  put  it  in  a  vessel  with  a  quart  of  water,  and  bo 
slowly  to  one-half.  It  may  be  seasoned  to  suit  the  fane 
of  the  patient,  with  lemon  peel,  catawba  wine  and  suga: 
spices,  etc. 

Qum-Arabic  Water. — To  an  ounce  of  gum  arabic,  ad 
a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  stir  until  dissolved.  In  man 
cases  it  is  permissible  to  render  it  slightly  acid  wit! 
lemon,  and  to  sweeten  with  loaf  sugar.  It  is  an  exceller 
ilrink  m  acute  diseases  when  the  soothing  influence  of 
demulcent  is  desired. 

Whey. — Whey  is  very  readily  formed  of  fresh  milk, 
the   addition  of  reniiel   water,  catawba  wine  or  vinej 
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Stir  it  iu.  ^t  it  in  u  warm  place  tiU  the  card  U  formed, 
ud  has  separated  from  the  whey  beneath ;  remove  the 
curd  careftlly  and  the  whey  is  ready  for  nse.  There  ia  no 
better  drink  for  the  sick  than  this,  when  it  is  not  deemed 
neeessarr  to  give  warm  fluids,  as  it  is  well  borne  by  the 
stomach,  refreshing  to  the  patient,  and  affords  considera- 
ble natriment 

Apple  Water. — Take  three  or  four  large,  juicy  apples, 
cut  them  in  quarters,  and  bake  them  until  thoroughly 
done  and  soft.  Put  them  in  an  earthen  pitcher,  and  pour 
on  a  quart  of  hot  water,  then  let  it  stand  where  it  will 
keep  hot  for  half  an  hour,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  It 
luj  be  sweetened  with  loaf  sugar  if  necessary,  and  if 
•inissible  flavored  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  patient.  It 
Aould  be  given  cold. 

FiMSA  Gruel. — Heat  a  sufficient  qnantily  of  water, 
•id  when  boiling  sprinkle  in  sufficient  farina  to  ^ve  it 
tlie  desired  consistence.  Sweeten  it  with  sugar,  and  if 
feirable  add  a  small  portion  of  brandy,  rye  whisky  or 
'ine.  It  is  an  excellent  light  diet  in  acute  diseases,  and 
m  the  diseases  of  children. 

Tapioca. —Take  three  heaping  tablespoonfuls  of  tapioca 
and  wash  it  well  in  cold  water ;  drain  it,  and  pour  on 
efficient  water  to  cover  it,  and  let  it  soak  for  four 
li'iurs.  Now  add  as  much  more  water  and  boil  it  until 
i'  Iwks  quite  clear,  and  flavor  it  to  suit  the  taste  of  the 
I'iitient.  always  having  reference  to  the  character  of  the 
'li*ase.    Sago  may  1)6  jjrepared  in  the  same  way. 

^Mo,  Mazina,  or  Tapioca  Ptiddino. — Add  three  table- 
sp^nfuis  of  sago,  mazina  or  tapioca  to  a  pint  of  milk, 
Md  boil  it  until  quite  soft,  adding  gradually  three  ounces 
•>'  white  sugar.  Now  set  it  aside  to  cool,  and  having  beat 
"P  three  eggs,  stir  them  by  degrees  into  it,  flavor  with 
DDtineg,  and  bake  in  a  deep  dish. 

Efic  AJTD  Milk. — Take  a  fresh  egg  and  boil  for  one  min- 
■"<;  break  it  into  a  tumbler,  and  add  half  a  teacupfiil  of 
liot  milk,  and  stir  briskly  until  they  are  thoroughly  mixed 
16 
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iSeasoned  with  Bait,  this  forms  a  most  excelleut,  light 
easily  digested  food  in  many  forms  of  disease,  bat  e 
cially  during  convalescence. 

Egg  Wdjb. — Break  a  fresh  egg  into  a  tumbler,  and  b 
it  until  smooth  and  thick.  Now  add  a  teaspoonfiil 
sugar  and  an  ounce  of  Catawba  wine,  and  one  or 
ounces  of  boiling  water.  This  forms  an  excellent  stun 
laiit  and  restorative  in  cases  where  wine  is  indicated,  a 
where  the  egg  can  be  digested. 

Brandy  .vnd  Egg. — Take  a  fresh  egg,  break  it  in  a  gbi 
low  dish,  and  beat  it  until  smooth  and  thick.  Now  add 
table  spoonful  of  brandy,  and  four  tablespoonfuls  of  bo 
ing  water,  iind  mix  thoroughly.  This  fonns  one  of  tl 
most  vakuilile  prejiarations  that  can  be  used,  in  case* 
great  prostration,  as  it  furnishes  a  concentrated  article' 
food  in  a  pleasant  form,  and  at  the  same  time  the  necesMi 
stimulant. 

Bran  Gkukl. — Take  of  new  wheat  bran  one  pint, 
six  pints  of  boiling  water,  boil  to  four  pints,  strain,  and 
add  sugar,  sirup,  honey,  lemon  juice  or  aromatics  to  reodet 
it  agreeal}le  to  the  taste.  It  is  demulcent  and  nutritiouB, 
easy  of  digestion,  and  useful  in  colds,  and  febrile  aiM 
inflamnmtorj-  attections.  ' 

Malt  Grdel. — Take  ground  malt  one  pint,  boiling 
water  three  pints.  Infuse  the  malt  in  the  water  for  two 
hours,  strain  and  sweeten,  adding  lemon  juice  or  aromatic* 
if  desired.  It  is  valuable  in  fevers  and  inflammations,  a* 
a  diluent,  and  is  a  mild,  unirritating  and  nutritious  article 

Rick  Gruel. — Take  of  ground  rice  half  a  teacupful,  ink 
water  two  pints,  boil   for  one  hour,  strain,  and  add  nut 
meg,  cinnamon  or  wine  and  sugar  to  suit  the  taste.    Tlii* 
forms  an  excellent  diet  drink  in  acute  diseases,  and  in  atf* 
of  great  exhaustion  when  stronger  food  cannot  be  taken 

Panada. — Take  two  or  three  slices  of  dry  wheat  bread, 
toast  it  slightly  and  crumb  it  into  a  bowl.  Season  it  witl« 
nutmeg,  cinnamon  or  other  spice  to  suit  the  taste,  and  pour 
on  it  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  if  not  objectionable, » 
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llileepoonful  of  best  brandy  or  vrhisky.  It  forms  an 
Kceileut  and  pleasant  diet  for  the  weak  and  prostrate 
^ent,  and  digests  easily  and  quickly. 

FmcB  Grcel. — Make  a  linen  or  muslin  bag  holding  a 
|iouud  of  flour,  fill  it  with  wheat  flour  and  boil  for  several 
IboQR  or  until  it  forms  a  hanl  mass.     Of  this  two  or  three 
;tablwy>ooufiils  may  be  grated  into  half  a  pint  of  new  milk 
iudUie  same  of  water,  or  into  water  alone  if  the  milk  is 
oljwtionable,  and  let  it  boil  for  a  few  niinutes.     It   may 
be«easoued  with  any  spice,  and  forms  iin  excellent  substi- 
tute for  arrow  root,  tapioca  or  sago.     It  is  a  good  diet  in 
Ik  Iwwel  complaints  of  children,  chronic  dysentery  and 
ifiurhflea,  and  in  many  weakened  and  irritated  states  of 
Ok  stomach  and  bowels. 

in?  Tea. — Take  of  lean  beef,  freed  from  fat,  a  pound; 
pot  it  in  u  vessel  over  u  slow  tire  and  pour  on  it  two  pinta 
of  cold  water.  Let  it  boil  for  half  an  hour,  removing 
»nj  scnuj  that  arises,  add  the  necessary  salt  and  pepper, 
»n<l  strain  oft"  the  liquor  before  it  gets  cold. 

AwTHER. — Take  of  nice  beef  steak  cut  thin,  half  a 
iximiij,  |iiit  it  on  the  griilirtin  over  coals,  and  broil  until 
tocli  side  is  slightly  roasted.  Now  place  it  in  a  tin  vessel 
•I'll  i>our  on  it  half  a  pint  of  cold  water,  cover  it  and 

«it  stand  where  it  will  keep  warm  for  hatf  an  hour, 
prefer  the  latter  method  of  making  the  beef  tea,  but, 
Iff  will  give  an  excellent  jireparuticm,  highly  nutritions 
wd  (stsy  of  digestion.  It  is  employed  in  low  states  of 
•li^  sygtera  before  solid  food  is  admissible,  and  is  of  great 
^*liic  in  the  advanced  stages  of  many  diseases. 
»fc«EF  Essence. — Take  of  lean  beef,  without  fat,  cut  it  in 
BmI  pieces  and  put  in  a  stout  glass  bottle.  Suspend  it  in 
•'6Mel  of  water  and  boil  for  four  houre,  then  strain  oft 
'o*  liquor  and  season  with  salt.  This  furnishes  the  largest 
*iiiount  of  nourishment  in  the  smallest  compass,  and  is 
*'iiploTed  in  low  forms  of  fever,  and  other  diseases 
ittouded  with  great  j)rostratiou. 

BR  Broth. —  Take  two  pounds  of  neck  of  mutton, 
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water,  and  boil  gently  for  thirty  minutes,  sea&oaii 
salt  only.  It  is  lighter  than  either  of  the  precedii 
may  frequently  be  eaten  with  stale  bread. 

Oystkr  Soup. — Take  half  a  dozen  oysters,  cut  « 
gristle,  and  put  them  in  a  stew  pan  with  a  teacu 
equal  parts  of  milk  and  water,  boil  for  five  niinut 
strain  off  the  liquor,  seasoning  with  salt,  and 
admissible. 

A  single  principle  or  law  is  worth  a  hundred 
and  if  the  cook-book  would  give  the  siinjjle  pri 
upon  which  heat  is  applied  to  the  prepanition  of 
would  furnish  a  basis  for  good  cooking.  If  we 
the  nurse  or  cook — if  you  want  to  extract  nutrient  a 
ceafrom  foody  commence  leUh  cdd  water ;  hut  if  you  t 
retain  them  in  the  food,  commence  with  hot  water — w 
placed  before  her  a  principle  that  will  be  the  I 
good  cooking  whenever  water  is  used.  This  g 
the  cooking  for  the  sick. 

If,  for  instance,  we  want  a  beef-tea,  the  directio 
chip  the  lean  of  beef  up  fine,  put  it  in  porcelain 
saucepan,  cover  it  with  cold  water  and  bring  i1 
near  the  boiling  point,  at  which  temperature  retai 
ten  minutes,  season,  and  serve.  Or  possibly  wai 
still  richer,  we  direct  that  all  the  juices  of  the  n 
expressed  by  squeezin?  it  through  a  piece  of  atot 
lin  or  crash.     The  process  is  so  simple  that  it  se 
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(AGEMENT  OF  ACCIDENTS  AND  INJURIES, 

AND  SURGICAL  DISEASES. 


Every  person   should  be   bo  well  acquainted  with  the 

liMtomy  I  if  ilie  body,  that  he  will  be  enabled  to  deter- 

Inmie  the  nature  of  the  more  common  accidents,  and  adopt 

I  neb  treatment  as  may  be  necessary,  before  a  physician 

or  i  sorgenn  can  be  obtained.     This  knowledge  is  given 

ia  the  chapter  on  anatomy  and  physiology.     In  addition 

to  this,  presence  of  mind  is  requisite  to  bring  to  bear  this 

kuowledge,  and  adopt  such  rational  expedients  as  may  be 

ilsnuuided  by  the  case.     I  have  often  been   surprised  at 

tbf  extreme  ignorance  manifested  in  such  cases,  whereby 

I  ;n»t  Buffering  or  loss  of  life  was  entailed  upon  the  suf- 

luifcr,   A  person  receives  a  cut,  and  is  allowed  to  bleed 

Until  almost  exsauguined,  the   persons   near  trying    to 

I  lUunch  the  blood  with  flour,  sugar,  etc.,  or  in  other  cases, 

applying  a  ligature  to  the  limb  so  tightly,  as  to  arrest 

^  veuoufi  circulation,  and  almost  endanger  its  vitality. 

I A  limb  is  broken,  and  often  times  the  sufferer  is  moved 

i^iisiderable  distances  without  any  support  to  the  limb, 

^^  bitikeii   extremities  of  bone  piercing  and  tearing  the 

1«>li  St  each  movement.     In  all  such  cases,  I  would  advise 

J»u  to  keep  cool,  and  use  your  common  sense  and  judg- 

"'^"t  aiitil  better  assistance  can  be  obtained. 

Dtnetionn  for  Begloring  the  Apparently  Dead. 

'  I»  FROM  Drowning  or  other  Suffocation,  or  Nab- 
Jcoric  Poisons. — Send  immediately  for  medical  assistance, 
pwhkets  and  dry  clothing ;  but  proceed  to  treat  the  pa- 
"f'^Unstantlyf  eecnring  as  much  fre^h  air  as  possible. 


-orwuunf  uv«  ceased  tor  at  least  an  boar. 


TREATMBXT  TO  RESTORE  NATURAL  BRKATHrXO. 

Ri-LE  1. — To  Maintain  a  Free  Entrance  of  Air 
Windpipe. — Cleanse   the  mouth    and   nostrils;  a\ 
mouth ;  draw  forward   the  patient's  tongue,  and 
forward :  an  elastic  band  over  the  tongue  and  un 
chin  will  answer  this  purpose.     Remove  all  tight  c 
from  about  the  neck  and  chest.  h 

Rile  2. — To  AdjuM  the  Patient's  Posit ion.-JHi 
patient  on  his  back  on  a  flat  surface,  inclined  a  Htt 
the  feet  upward:  raise  and  support  the  head  and  shi 
on  a  small,  firm  cushion,  or  folded  article  of  di 
under  the  shoulder-blades. 

Rule  3. — To  Imitate  the  Movements  of  Breathin 
the  patient's  arm  just  above  the  elbows,  and 
arms  gently  and  steadily  upward  until  they  med 
the  head  (this  is  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  air  i 
lungs),  and  keep  the  arms  in  that  position  for  two  * 
Then  turn  down  the  patient's  arms,  and  press  them 
and  firmly  for  two  seconds  against  the  sides  of  til 
(this  is  with  the  object  of  pressing  air  out  of  |^| 
Pressure  on  the  breast-bone  will  aid  this.  ^^ 

Repeat  these  measures  alternately,  deliberately,  ai 
severingly,  fifteen  times  in  a  minute,  until  a  spontaiu 
fort  to  respire  is  perceived,  immediately  upon  wind 
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side  in  a  bed  with  hie  bead  raised.     The  patient  she 
induced  to  vomit.     Stimulants  should  be  avoided. 

rV.  If  from  Apoplexy  or  Son-stroke. — Cold  shoo 
applied  to  the  head,  which  should  be  kept  well 
Tight  clothing  should  be  removed   from  the  ne 
chest. 

appbarancbs  which  oexbrally  indicate  death. 

Tliere  is  no   breathing  or  heart's  action  ;  the  e 
ate  generally  half  closed ;    the  pupils  dilated;    the 
clenched;  the  fingers  semi-contracted  ;  the  tongue  apj 
ing  between  the  teeth ;  and  the  mouth  and  nostril 
covered  with  a  frothy   mucus.     Coldness   and 
surface  increase. — Royal  Humane  Society's  Instrudu 


POISONING. 

Occasionally  persons  are  poisoned  accidentally  oi 
mistake,  Viut  most  frequently  it  is  taken  for  the  I 
pose  of  suicide.  Those  who  take  poison  are  rareq 
a  condition  to  determine  the  most  efficient  agent, 
appropriate  cjuantity  to  destroy  life ;  hence  they 
take  too  much  or  too  little ;  and  a  large  majority  re^ 
to  learn  the  folly  of  attempting  to  deprive  themselv^ 
life.  It  may- be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  pet 
who  attempt  to  commit  suicide,  are  laboring  under 
porary  iosanity,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  proper  to 
them  under  judicious  restraiut. 

Oph'm. — Opium  IB  resorted  to  for  tlie  purpose  ol 
cide  more  frequently  than  any  other  agent,  and  isj 
commonly  taken  in  tlie  form  of  tincture — latidti 
Fortunately,  in  many  cases,  that  which  is  sold  to  the! 
lie.  is  only  from  one-half  to  sometimes  not  more  th 
one-tenth  of  its  officinal  strength — so  weak,  in  fad 
what  seems  a  large  quantity,  will  not  produce  death. 

The  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  opium,  or  any   { 
^irepajratione,  are,   unnatural    stupor  and    dis)ioBitiq 
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Mercury. — ^The  bi-clil(»ride  of  mercury,  or  comsice  i 
limaU,  is  the  prejiaration  most  frequently  used,  and  is  ( 
of  the  most  deadly  of  the  metallic  i)oi80us.     It  gives 
to  a  harsh  metallic  taste ;  burning  pain  in   the  stoma«j 
vomiting  and  purging,  frequently  of  bloody  matter; 
tatiou  of  the  urinary  organs;  tightness  and  burning  in  tS 
throat,  occasionally  so  great  as  to  prevent  speech;  ten- 
dency to  doze,  stupor,  convulsions,  and  death. 

Treatment.  —  In  cases  of  poisoning  by  mercury,  albu- 
minous substances,  as  white  of  egg,  milk,  a  mixture  i>f 
wheat  flour,  etc.,  should  be  immediately  and  freely  admiu- 
istered.  This  does  not  prevent,  but  only  retards  the 
absorption  of  the  poison,  and  consequently  its  constitu- 
tional effects  will  be  liable  to  be  produced.  The  inflam- 
mation, salivation,  etc.,  will  be  treated  on  general  princi- 
ples by  a  physician. 

Copper. — Poisoning  by  copper  is  rare,  yet  occasionally 
a  case  is  met  with  where  it  is  accidental,  as  by  getting 
the  verdigris  off  of  old  copper.  The  symptoms  are  head- 
ache, cutting  pain  iij  the  bowels,  cramps  in  the  legs  »i» 
thighs,  the  pulse  being  small,  quick  and  feeble.  I 

Treat mait.  —  In  i>oisoning  by  copper,  administer  t* 
whites  of  eggis,  and  evacuate  the  stomach  by  an  emet* 
Aft«r*vard  the  treatment  will  be  for  the  irritation  cf  tl 
stomach  and  bowels.  J 

Lead. — Lead  is  rarely  taken  as  a  poison,  and  if  it  wer 
the  symptoms  and  treatment  would  be  similar  to  th 
agents  above  named.  Most  usualh.  lead  poisoning  i 
chronic  and  accidental,  as  by  taking  water,  food  or  liquor 
impregnated  \f\Xh  lead,  and  in  persons  working  in  th 
ntetal,  as  painters,  plumbers,  white  lead  manufacturers,  eti 

The  symptoms  oi  chronic  lead  poisoning  are,  loes  < 
apj>6tito  and  iK>wer  of  digestion ;  constipation,  the  stoo 
l>eiug  light-colore<l,  small  and  hard ;  lead  colic ;  want  < 
|M>wer  over  the  voluntary  muscless  especially  nianifeete 
by  dropping  of  the  wrists  and  a  peculiar  blnish,  k 
Bn«  on  the  margin  of  the  guma. 
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Tratmait. — Remove  the  pei-non  from  the  influence  of 

Ithe  lead  poison.     Then  give  iodide  of  potassium  in  doaea 

Itlf  three  grains,  four  times  a  day,  keeping  the  bowels  oj>en 

[irith  wrae  mild  aithartic. 

SnrcHSiA. — This  agent  is  frequently  used  for  the  piir- 

of  suicide,  and   is  very  prompt  and  certain  in  its 

Don.    The  first  symptoms  are  a  feeling  of  weight  ai\d 

Dess  in  the  limbs,  with   unnatural  rigidity  or  slight 

when  motion  is  attempted.     When  its  effects  aro 

developed,  there    is    frequently    recurring    tetanic 

18,  the  entire  body  being  convulsed,  and  the  person 

Bering  intense  pain.      These  continue   to   increase   in 

ifiiqaency  and  intensity,  until  it  would  seem  impossible 

fiirthe  sufferer  to  live,  and  finally  death  ends  his  misery. 

Tnatmejd. — Give  the  sufferer  freely  of  any  fatty  niat- 

[ttr,  sweet  oil,  lard,  lard  oil,  etc.,  a  pint  at  a  time,  having 

it  ejected  each  time  by  passing  the  finger  down  the  throat. 

,  After  repeating  this  two  or  three  times,  give  equal  parts 

[of  tincture  of  camphor  and  gelseminum,  in  teaspoonfnl 

I  every  half  hour. 

Itjssic  Acid. — Prussic  acid  is  a  most  deadly  poisiou. 
The  symptoms  are,  an  extremely  bitter,  unpleasant  taste  in 
'he  month;  a  sensation  of  faintness  and  giddiness,  snc- 
•^wled  by  convulsions  and  insensibility.  Its  influence  is 
^^  rapid,  and  its  effects  soon  pass  off,  so  that  the  pei-son 
"^  either  die,  or  recover  within  the  houi-. 

^'tatment. — There  is  no  antidote  to  this  poison,  bat  tlio 

^*tnient  sViould  be  that  recommended  for  the  lecoyery 

Persons  drowned.    Let  a  physician  be  immediately  sent 

■k»  who  will  adopt  the  necessary  treatment,  if  it  is  taken 

^t/>o  small  quantity  to  pirove  fatal. 

^n.L.u)OJTS.\,    Stramonicm,    Htosciamus. — The  aymp- 

^of  poisoning  by  these  agents  is  very  nearly  alik(>. 
,  -e  is  dryness  of  the  throat  and  fauces,  dilatation  of 
^^  pupil  and  insensibility  to  light,  delirium,  stupor,  coma 
'■**d  death. 

Treatment. — Give  at  once  the  mustard  emetic  until  free 
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vomiting  is  produced,  then  give  a  decoction   of  jo 
Hyson  tea  freely. 

Rhus — {Poison  Vine). — Persons  are  frequently 
by  coming  in  contact  wth  the  different  varieties  of 
vine,  and  not  unfrequently  the  symptoms  are  very  seven 
and  in  some  cases  dangerous.  Usually  a  crop  of  pustule 
make  their  appearance  upon  the  part  exposed,  it  beinj 
also  swollen,  inflamed  and  paintiil.  They  may  be  vei^ 
persistent,  coming  out  in  successive  crops  for  eight  or  t«i 
days;  or,  in  rarer  oases,  a  severe  erysipelas  results,  aD< 
the  case  becomes  one  of  danger. 

Treatment. — Take  the  bark  of  the  common  elder,  bo: 
It  in  buttermilk  and  apply  the  decoction  to  the  psB 
affected.  If  this  can  not  be  obtained,  use  equal  parts  a 
tincture  of  camphor  and  milk,  or  equal  parts  of  lime 
water  and  linseed  oil.  Bi-carbonate  of  soda,  or  conunoi 
washing  soda,  is  one  of  the  best  remedies  that  can  k> 
used.  Add  sufficient  water  to  it  to  form  a  paste,  «a< 
apply  thoroughly  once  or  twice  a  day  to  the  part  poisonec 
It  will  usually  kill  it  in  from  two  to  four  days.  ■ 

SUJf-STBOKE.  ~ 

Coup  de  soliel,  or  sun-stroke,  is  usually  caused  by  p^ 
longed  exposure  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  but  in  so>- 
cases  exposure  for  a  very  short  time  will  cause  it.  T^ 
first  symptoms  are  a  feeling  of  weight  and  tension  in  tJ 
head,  with  intolerable  heat  of  the  surface  and  dizzines 
Verj'  800U  the  patient  feels  unable  to  command  his  limb 
and  sinks  down  in  a  state  of  more  or  less  complete  uncoi 
Boionsnesa. 

To  prevent  sun-stroke,  wear  a  hat  that  permits  the  a 
to  pass  through,  and  have  the  top  lined  with  one  thicknet 
of  flannel,  or  keep  a  silk  pocket  handkerchief  in  tl: 
crown.  Persons  who  feel  the  symptoms  above  name 
should  immediately  get  in  the  shade,  and  bathe  the  hea 
in  cold  water ;  exposure  to  the  sun  on  the  same  day  wc 
in  most  cases  be  very  imprudent. 
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Tmatmtwt. — When  a  person  is  sunnstruck,  have  hiny 
.  Vmmeffiately  conveyed  to  the  shade,  in  a  cool  place,  where 
t^MTO  is  free  circolatioQ  of  air.    Bathe  the  head  freely 
niih  cold  water,  and  if  the  extremities  are  cold  rub  them 
vttm  with  the  hand  or  dry  mustard.    As  soon  as  he  is 
^e  to  swallow,  give  internally  tincture  of  camphor,  or 
other  stiinulas  in  small  quantity.    If  he  is  unconscious 
tnd  breathes  with  difficulty,  pursue  the  plan  recommended 
for  restoring  the  apparently  dead. 

Apoplexy  is  caused  by  sudden  congestion  of  the  brain, 
or  rupture  of  some  of  the  small  blood  vessels  and  forma- 
tion of  a  clot  within  it.  .  In  all  cases  there  is  compression 
of  the  structure  of  the  brain,  and  sudden  arrest  of  its 
nmction.  In  many  cases  the  person  has  no  warning  of 
^e  attack;  in  others  he  has  a  feeling  of  dizziness  and 
P*"^'  I088  of  consciousness  and  command  over  the  vol- 
■""taiy  muscles,  which  continues  but  a  few  minutes,  and 
'*'''"  at  intervals  for  several  days. 

"leu  the  attack  comes  on  he  loses  his  consciousness 
'Maenlj^  and  falls  down  in  any  place  where  he  may  be 
'  D8te<J.  The  breathing  is  slow,  labored  and  snoring,  the 
P  ^  ftlU,  slow  and  oppressed,  the  body  remaining  in  one 
^"On  without  convulsive  movement. 

*^TMBNT. — Let  the  person  be  immediately  placed  in 

'  ''""'fortable  position  on  his  side,  and  see  that  his  tongue 

,'  *    ftirward.     Bathe   tlie  head    with  cold    water,  and 

•   ^^    "the  lower  extremities    rubbed   with  mustard,  be- 

o  ^s^jeful  that  the  by-stauders  do  not  crowd  round  so  as 

.  ***^^truct  circulation  of  air.     Apply  a  large  mustard 

P  ^t^j,  ^  ^jjg  stomach,  and  if  it  is  a  bad  case,  use  an 

"J^t  ion  of  a  teaapoonfal  of  ground  mustard,  one  of  salt. 

^^  ^ne  of  lard  to  a  pint  of  water.     Give  nothing  inter- 

'"'^V>  but  send  immediately  for  a  physician. 

^^TBons  predisposed  to  apoplexy  should  live  very  tern- 
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j>eratelj,  avoiding  rich,  stimulating  food,  and  all  kindsl 
liquore.     The  cold  bath  with  rubbing  should  be  used  1 
or  three  times  a  week,  and  exercise  taken  in  the  open  i 
As  excessive  mental  exercise  predisposes  to  the  disease | 
some  cases,  it  is  well  to  keep  the  mind  as  free  from  exc 
ment  as  possible. 

CONCUSSION  OF  THIS  BRAIN. 

Pereons  falling  from  a  distance  may  suft'er  from  coneu 
sion  of  the  brain,  especially  if  they  fall  upon  the  head 
and  the  same  efFecte  may  result  from  severe  blows  u{Oi 
the  head.  The  symptoms  are  entire  loss  of  consciousne 
slow  and  difficult  breathing,  and  slow,  oppressed  pull 
The  management  of  such  a  case  would  be  the  same  as ; 
apoplexy,  sending  immediately  for  a  physician. 

BRUISES. 

When  a  part  is  struck  and  injured,  the  vitality  of  1 
tissues  are  impaired,  and  blood  is  exuded  from  the  ve 
into  the  tissues.     Purplish  discoloration  results,  and 
part-  is  said  to  be  bruised. 

Treatment. — The  most  efficient  treatment  in  these  c« 
is  the  application  of  the  tincture  of  arnica,  diluted  wi< 
from  one  to  four  parts  of  water.  It  should  be  appU* 
with  cotton  cloths,  and  the  part  kept  continually  wet. 
you  cannot  get  this  agent,  use  tincture  of  camphor  in 
same  way,  or  even  tolerably  strong  saltwater.  The  apj 
cation  of  a  poultice  of  Solomon's  seal  will  speedily 
move  the  discoloration  of  a  "black  eve." 


<CUTS. 


When  a  part  is  cut,  the  tirst  thing  that  cauaea  alano  1 
the  person  and  by-staiiders  is  the  flow  of  blood.  Evei 
person  seems  to  be  fearful  of  blood,  and  but  a  sniall  la 
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occaaionB  alarm.  If  there  is  but  oozing  of  dark  colored 
Uood,no  matter  if  there  seems  to  l>e  a  large  quantity  lost, 
titere  is  no  danger,  and  the  bleeding  will  stop  of  iteelf.  If 
^  blood  is  dark  colored  and  tlows  iu  a  constant  stream, 
tvein  JB  injured,  and  compression  should  be  made  upon 
thitaide  of  the  wound  farthest  from  the  heart.  If,  how- 
ever, the  blood  dows  iu  jets  and  is  bright  colored,  an  artery 
is  wounded,  and  if  the  stream  is  of  considerable  size,  the 
person  is  in  danger,  and  the  flow  of  blood  should  imme- 
^Jiately  be  stopped  by  compression. 

By  refering  to  Fig.  3  descriptive  of  the   blood   vessels, 
file  coarse  of  all  the  arteries  may  be  traced.     Now,  if  you 
luve  leisure,  follow  the  course  of  all  these  vessels  on  your 
own  body,  as   %ou  can  tell  the  situation  of  an  artery  by 
'•>  pdsation.     In  a  very  short  time  you  ^vill  have  learned 
'he  situation  of  evety  important  arteiy  in  the  body,  and 
'bid  knowledge,  in   time,  may   be  the  means  of  saving 
yoiit  own  or  some  other  person's  life.     Arteries  when  cut, 
Weed  from  that  end  next  the  heart,  and  all  you  have  to  do 
to  arrest  the  hemorrhage  is  to  apply  pressure  to  the  artery 
on  that  side.     For  a  teraporaiy  purpose,  apply  your  thumb 
»bove  tlie  wound,  making  pressure  toward  the  bone ;  the 
wrest  of  the  flow  of  blood  will   tell  you  when  you  have 
it  over  the   artery.     Now  have   a  bystander  get  you  a 
block  of  wood,  or  a  pebble  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  place 
it  iitimedlately  where  you  have  your  thumb,  pass  a  hand- 
kerchief around  the    limb  over  it,  and   twist  suflicieutly 
tig'ht  to  check  the  flow  of  blood. 

t'nIesR  a  large  trunk  is  cut,  which  is  not  common,  the 
now  of  blood  soon  ceases,  and  the  wound  may  be  dressed. 
7  ^*ping,  take  a  common  stout  needle,  thread  it  witJi 
"'*'  and  pa.'is  it  through  first  one  and  then  the  other  edge 
^he  wound,  tieing  it  sufliciently  tight  to  bring  the  edges 
^^ther;  this  is  called  a  suture,  and  as  many  of  them 
"^y  be  taken  as  necessarj'.  Now  take  common  adhesive 
P'^ter,  cut   it  in  strips  half  an  inch  wide,  and  heating 


ll, 


**u  over  a  candle  or  tin  vessel  of  hot  water  bring  them 
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over  the  wound  cross- wise,  so  as  to  bring  it  perfectljto. 
gether.  If  the  wound  doee  not  gap  much,  the  adbain 
plaster  will  answer  without  the  stitches.  No  other  appli- 
cation is  necessary,  unless  the  part  becomes  swollen  ud 
painful,  when  cold  water  should  be  applied  to  it.  A>ft 
rule  a  cut  does  best  when  tied  up  in  its  own  blnod 

Bums  are  the  same,  whether  produced  by  a  hot  solid, 
or  by  hot  fluids.  They  vary  in  character  according  to  tli« 
length  of  time  the  body  is  exposed  to  their  iufluenee,  mid 
the  extent  of  surface  involved.  If  one-seventh  of  tlie  en- 
tire surface  of  the  body  is  scalded  so  as  to  destroy  the  skin. 
it  is  claimed  by  some  authorities  that  the  patient  will  not 
recover;  some  persons,  however,  will  get  well  if  eren > 
much  greater  surfece  is  burned. 

Trkatmkxt. — When  a  person  is  burned  or  scalded,  im- 
mediately wrap  the  part  up  in  cloths  wnmg  out  of  com- 
mon cider  vinegar,  keeping  them  oontinnally  wet,  or  if  it 
can  be  obtained,  the^^re  extractor  of  our  dispensatory  msj 
be  applied.     The  old-fashioned  remedy  was  equal  partt  u^ 
lime-water  and  linseed  oil,  and  a  very  good  remedy  it  '*■ 
in  manj  casea.    Some  direct  that  the  parts  should  be  ini- 
mediately  oova«d  with  flour,  others  prefer  slippery  eln^aaj 
bodl  of  these  are  objectiouable,  as  they  stick  to  the  buroe^ 
part^  and  can  with  difficulty  be  removed  if  any  other  ^P", 
plicatioD  hm  to  be  resofted  to.     It  is  very  important,  " 
a  limb  or  th«  neck  is  burned,  that  it  be  kept  straight  dori*^ 
the  process   t^f  heahng,  as  oootraction  of  the  cicatrix 
Tuy  Ukdy  to  occur,  prodoeiiig  wriooa  defonnity. 


Vff  a  datocatioB  w  andmrtand  tbe  fiottible 
of  tkaboMaatUmr  pouitoir  aitienk&Mi,  the  extreouti^ 
of  th*  bone  baii^  tluuvn  o«t  of  joint.  It  is  osuallj  th^ 
r«auh  of  fiiOa  or  UowB,  and  to  awuftatodbj  pain,  deform" 


DISLOCATIONS. 
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!  jomt,  and  imperfect  raotiou.     Any  pvi-sou  who 

carefully  examine  the  same  joint  upon   the  opposite 

of  the  body  will  be  able  to  determine  the  character  of 
iinjnry.     We  determine  it  from  a  fracture  by  carefully 

sing  the  fingers  against  each  bone  that  enters  into  the 
nt  from  one  end  to  another ;  this  can  be  done,  as  the 
nscles  \-ield  to  pressure;  and  in  almost  all  cases  the  ex- 
tnuties  of  the  bones  can  be  felt  in  an  unnatural  position. 
[The  most  frequent  points  of  dislocation  are  the 
knolder,  wri.st,  hip,  ankle,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 

ned.  In  dislocation  of  the  shoulder  the  arm  can  be 
|ioved  forward  and  backward,  and  to  a  limited  e.\tent, 
evjited,  and  the  hand  contracted  without  pain.  But  on 
levstiug  the  limb  it  becomes  painful,  and  before  it  is 
brought  to  a  right  angle  with  the  body  its  movement  is 
Bfed.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  cut,  dislocation  of  the 
irrist  protluces  marked  deformity,  and  the  ends  of  the 
Kiiies  can  be  readily  felt.  The  hand  may  be  thrown 
intW  forward  or  backward.     Dislocation  of  the  hip  most 

wierally  gives  rise  to  shortening  of  the  limb,  as  seen  in 
|rig.32,  though  in  some  cases  the  head  of  the  l)one  being 
hhniTni  downward,  the  limb  is  elongated.  Dislocation  of 
[tlieankle  is  almost  always  accompanied  by  fracture  of  the 
outer  bone  of  the  leg,  jibxila,  and  presents  the  appearance 
|«MiiinFig.  30. 

TugAiHKXT. — If  it  is  possible,  obtain   a  good  physician 

[»»«oon  as  you  can,  in  the  meantime  if  the  joint  swells 

Nd  ia  j»aiufui,   keep   it   perfectly  still  and  apply  cloths 

*™"g  out  of  cold  water.     If  a  physician  or  surgeon  can 

"*' '»« olitaineil,  make  up  your  mind  to  set  the  limb  your- 

l*«.  ol^ervingthe  follo\ving  rules. 

li"  eaiie  „f  dislocation  of  the  k)wer  jaw,  the  injury  will 

I  "'■•o  apparent  that  it  can  not  be  mistaken.     The  mouth 

^o^ideopen,  and  it   is   impossible  to  shut  it.     Place  two 

'  ""S*'^  of  each   hand  in  the  mouth  upon  the  molar  teeth, 

*"''  I'le  thumbs   against  the  under  surface  of  the  chin, 

'*'''*'' the  bone  downward   with   the  fingers  pressing  the 

17 
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Fro.  28. 


Bi.Joc.Uon  of  tk.  Low„ 


<r>w. 


Fio.  29. 


Pro.  SO. 


•'SWiM*. 


Won  of  Aokto. 


LOCATIONS. 
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Npwardwith  the  thumbs,  and  press  it  backwafd;  it 

I  into  position  with  a  very  marked  sTiap. 
_  case  of  the  shoulder,  let  the  person  lie  down  upon 
I  floor;  take  your  boot  off  of  that  foot  that  corresponds 
>tbe  injured  limb;  sit  down  by  the  side  of  the  sufferer, 
'put the  heel  of  your  foot  in  his  armpit;  now  grasp 
>  Imnd,  and  make  steady,  slow  but  powerful  traction  on 


lUdnetlon  of  Ditlocationa  of  Sboalder. 


*Ttt,and  in  nine  eases  out  of  ten  you  will  be  gratified 
bearing  the  bone  return  to  its  place  with  a  perceptible 

Fio.  32. 


DiilooatioD  of  Writt 


TkewriBt  can  usually  be  set  with  but  little  difficulty,  all 
i*t  ii  necessary  being  to  make  continuous  traction  until 
gOM  into  place. 
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Fio.  33. 


The  hip  is  not  so  easi 
it  requires  the  manipul 
a  skilled  surgeon,  and 
not  advise  it  to  be  un 
if  it  is  possible  to  obi 
necessarv  assistance.  If  I 
not  be  obtained,  recolL 
continuous,  powerful  tract; 
draw  tlie  ijone  out  of 
position,  and  if  you  ki 
true  one,  you  can  press  tl 
into  the  socket. 


FRACTURES. 


Bones  are  broken   by 
blowg,  either  transversely 
obliquely,  or  into  several 

t<i>iuc-aiion  of  Hip.  oomniinuted.      The    injury 

t«ude<l  by  more  or  less  acute  pain  in  the  part, 
when  it  is  moved,  shortening  of  the  limb,  and  in  a  H 
ity  of  cas«s  by  almost  entire  loss  of  motion.     If  m 
fiogers  are  onrefuUy  preeeed  along  the  bone,  the 
firaetare  will  be  detected,  and  the  sharp  extremitiefll 
boiM  Mt.     In  very  severe  and  bad  cases,  one 
brokott  «xtr«>mit)e9  are  driven  through  the  fie«h  an 

TucAtMcrr. — Place  the  softer  in  an  easy  positii 
Um  brakMi  limb  on  •  piHov  ta  as  comfortable  a 
w  peawbte  wlach  will  alaoet  always  be  to  lay  it 
— sumIsmkI  forasiug«<m.  If  the  person  has  to  b^ 
•1^  ^iafeutoeit  it  is  well  id  app^  two  straight  pi 
boMrd  on  cacb  ad*  of  the  EaK  atn^ghtening  it  on 
Ml  ki^  if  poesail6.  wbA  xxa^  them  fiut  with  at 
iMdKni  two  kMbat  widft. 

IF  «  MHWif  «ui  Mt  b»  obtaiMd  soott.  sar  dor 


ay,  adopt  the  following  plans:  If  the  injury  is  of 
rer  extremity,  and  when  the  bones  are  set,  they 
iately  draw  back,  place  the  patient  on  a  single  bed 
age,  and  elevate  its  foot,  nay  eight  or  ten  inches ; 
ch  a  bandage  three  inches  wide  to  the  foot  and 
I  so  that  it  will  liold  it  without  making  too  great 
ire,  and  firmly  fasten  it  to  the  foot  of  the  bed ;  put 
lillow  under  the  limb,  and  the  work  is  done.  The 
lination  of  the  bed  being  such  that  the  patient  will 
ie  toward  the  head  of  tlie  bed,  and  the  ankle  being 
tened  to  its  foot,  the  leg  will  be  drawn  out  and  set  itself. 
Phe  same  i)lan  may  be  adopted  with  the  arm,  but  in  a 
ijority  of  cases,  if  it  is  drawn  out  to  its  full  length,  and 
0  etraight  boards  or  splints  applied,  the  bones  will  be 
iMned  in  position  until  the  surgeon  can  give  it  a  proper 


me- 


HERNIA. 


Jernia,  or  rupture,  is  the  escape  of  a  portion  of  the 
Sne  tlirough   the  abdominal   walls.      This    usually 
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occurs  at  two  points — first,  at  the  inguinal  canal  just  abo« 
the  groin,  as  seen  in  Fig.  34.  This  \b  most  frequent  ii 
males.  Second,  at  and  just  below  the  groin.  This  i 
mo6t  frequent  in  females.  Rupture  is  most  usually  cauni 
by  heavy  lifting,  straining,  or  injuries,  though  some  p«P 
•0O8  seem  to  be  naturally  predisposed  to  it,  the  abdomiclt 
waDs  being  weak  at  tliese  points. 

Heniia  is  usually  recognized  with  ease — the  passage  Q 
the  intestine  causing  a  feeling  of  pain  or  weakness,  and  i 
^■ecaliar  po^  swelling  is  observed  at  the  spot.  Wheo- 
ever  »  rupture  ia  discovered,  it  should  be  carefullj  put 
baflk  by  pressure,  and  a  bandage  and  compress  worn  ootil 
a  properly  accosted  tniss  can  be  procured,  which  should 
be  worn  constantly,  putting  it  on  in  the  morning  befoi 
^oHiiHj,  up,  and  taking  it  off  on  going  to  bed. 

Sonetiiiies  the  intestine  comes  dowu,  and  the  si 
OB  Dot  retnni  it,  and  it  is  then  called  strangulated  h 
lo  this  ease  let  him  lie  down  upon  his  back,  and  for 
aa  boar  ufipfy  warm  applications ;  now  let  pressi 
■■da  «poo  tke  tumor,  giadoally  working  it  back  a 
at  a  time.    It  is  best  to  aend  for  a  physician  immediately 
\  that  the  iotestiae  can  not  be  returned  by  th< 
If  the  case  is  likely  to  be  a  difficult  one,  it^ 
«9I  ba  battar  to  apply  a  fomeatatioD  of  tobacco  leaves  fo^ 
the  phyacian  is  expected,  to  prodac^ 
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or  pflest  is  a  rtgj  mipleaaant  affection 
l^.via^  rise  to  such  anfiefing  and  inconvenience 
a  buiUian     They  are  divided  inu 
aad  ttkrmti — the  one  being  withii 
taA  oiTtrtd  vkh  motOoB  membrane,  tb 

the  akin.     Intemi 
&e  patient  goes  t 
bati»  to  b#  MmraaJ  aAar  the  eracnation  of  th 


use  tending  to  induce  congestion  of  these  veins, 
e  rise  to  the  disease.  At  first  the  pile-tumors  are 
i  vary  in  size,  at  times  being  large,  and  then  pass- 
riy  entirely  away,  but  at  last  they  become  more  or 
d  and  are  permanent. 

TiiKin. — In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  it  is 
>le  to  medicinal  means,  but  when  it  has  continued 
ts,  the  better  plan  is  to  have  the  piles  removed  by 
ration.  Ab  the  first  and  most  important  part  of 
itment,  the  bowels  should  be  kept  regular,  moving 
lay,  without  physic,  if  possible.  If  the  sensation 
bowel  is  of  contraction,  with  a  feeling  as  if  some 
eobstance  had  lodged  there,  the  remedy  will  be 
e  of  coUinsonia,  one  drop  three  times  a  day.  If 
is  a  sense  of  fullness,  and  the  parts  are  swollen, 
Dod's  extract  of  Hamamelis,  ten  drops  four  times 
The  best  local  application,  in  the  mfgority  of 
8  equal  parts  of  a  solution  of  Persulphate  of  iron 
idannm. 

tmanent  cure,  even  in  bad  cases,  can  sometimes  be 
lished  without  an  operation,  as  I  have  seen  numer- 
es  in  my  practice.  If  not,  the  removal  of  tlie 
is  neither  very  painful  nor  diflicult  in  competent 
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iu  many  cosea,  both  cxtcrnnlly  and  into  the  bowel,  1^ 
ing  a  false  pii«sage  for  the  escajie  of  its  contents, 
walls  of  the  fistula  become  hardened  and  eallc 
constantlj  discharge  matter,  tliere  being  no  teij 
heal  up.     It  is  a  very  loathsome  and  anno^niig  i-tiHi 
ort^n  severely  affecting  the  general   health.     No  lii  njiii 
treatment  will  do  any  good — apply  to  a  Bkillful  ourgp  d,1 
who  prefers  the  ligature  to  the  knife,  and  a  cure  can  be  i 
'.•tfected  in  a  short  period. 


VHROXIC  DISEASE  OF  THE  BOlfEA 

Diseases  of  the  bones  are  among  the  slowest  and  mo*^ 
stubborn  that  we  have  to  contend  wth.    Sometime^  *'" 
shaft  of  a  long  bone  is  the  seat  of  the  disease;  ati'^^'  " 
the  extremities  of  the  bones,  and  consequently  (lie  j' 
are  implicated.     The  commencement  of  disease  oi 
bone  may  Ite  known  usually  by  its  slow  progits:^  " 
deep-seated  pain,  and  the  attachment  of  the  swelli*'^, 
the  bone.     In  the  ease  of  the  joints,  slight  swelling,  w''   j 
ness,  and  pain  in  certain  movements,  are  the  sympt^^ 
Do  not  regard  these  symptoms  lightly,  but  as  they 
tinue  longer  than  any  common  atiection,  consult  8< 
competent  authority,  and  pnreue  a  regular  course  oft 
meiit.      All   domestic  remedies  must   do  harm,  as  tl' 
waste  time,  and  not  unfrequently  aggnvvate  the  disease. 

Very  many  cases   of  stubborn  disease  of  the  bou€ 
attended   with   fistulous   openings,   and    continuous  d'u 
charge,  are  relieved  by  removing  the  dead  bone  that  act 
as  a   constant   irritant.      The  prospect*    of  cure    in 
uases,  are  suftieieiit  to  induce  the  consultation  of  go 
surgical  authority. 
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Sxtramit;  of  diteswd  boom,  •huwing  tba  projaetiag  tpioiil^ 


TCr^rORS. 

Tumors  may  fonu  iu  any  {)art  of  the  body,  either  int^^' 
nally  or  externally.  There  are  very  many  varieties,  bi'* 
they  may  be  divided  into  two  prominent  clae&es,  tb^ 
benign  and  the  malignant.  The  lii"st,  tliough  it  may  attaio 
a  very  large  size,  is  not  destructive  to  life,  further  thaiJ 
from  its  great  size,  and  the  injurious  pressure  of  it  upon 
other  organs  or  parts.  The  second  seems  to  have  an  inde- 
pendent vitality,  and  fastening  itself  upon  the  body,  it  not 
only  appropriates  the  nutritive  materials  of  the  tiasuea, 
but  it  destroys  those  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  until 
finally  death  results. 
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A  benign  tumor  may  consist  entirely  of  fibrous  tissue, 

'  of  an  outer  wall  of  this,  and  contain  a  watery  or  fatty 

erial,  or  it  may  be  formed  of  uamerons  sacks  contain- 

Itng  fluid.    Ita  growth  may  be  rapid  or  slow,  but  it  does 

not  give  rise  to  any  pain  or  uneasiness,  except  that  pro- 

[8no«l  by  pressure  upon  the  skin  or  internal  parts,  unless 

len  developed  within  or  in  connection  with  internal 

08.    I  have  removed  many  of  them  that  only  became 

Uesome  when  they  had  become  verj-  large.    The  only 

plan  of  treatment  is  their  removal  with  the  knife, 

i  operation  attended  with  but  very  little  if  any  danger. 


CANCER, 

CiDcer  is  the  most  fearful  disease  to  which  humanity  is 
object,  as  its  commencement  and  progress  are  so  insid- 
ious as  to  cause  but  little  alarm,  until,  when  his  attention 
I*  strongly  drawn  to  it,  most  physicians  regard  his  doom 
M  sealed.  Three  forms  of  the  disease  may  be  distin- 
guished— first,  that  which  is  at  first  confined  to  the  skin, 
ttoQgh  at  length  extending  deeper,  lupus;  second,  that 
which  commences  as  a  slow,  hard,  nodulated  tumor, 
ipadually  embracing  adjacent  tissues,  schimts;  and  third, 
that  which  grows  rapidly,  is  somewhat  soft  and  fluctua- 
ting, aud  passes  rapidly  to  a  fatal  termination,  fundus 
hematodes.  Their  mlignancy  is  in  the  order  in  which  I 
have  named  them,  the  lupus  least,  and  the  ftingus  hema- 
todes the  most  virulent. 

Lupus,  or  cancer  of  the  skin,  commences  sometimes  by 
a  slight  itching  sensation  of  the  skin,  as  if  a  fly  was  on 
it,  and  frequently  the  hand  will  be  raised  up  to  brash  it 
off.  If  closely  examined  now,  it  will  be  found  but  slightly 
discolored  and  roughened.  But  after  a  few  mi-ntlis  u 
■mall  sore  is  formed,  which  is  continually  forming  and 
throwing  ott"  a  scab,  the  skin  gradually  becoming  thick- 
ened, and  the  ulcer  increasing  in  depth,  until  the  fully 
formed  disease  is  developed.     At  other  times  it  will  com- 
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mence  as  a  small  wart,  which  becomes  irritable,  is 
off,  growg  again,  and  at  last  exhibits  its  malignaucj 

Schimi-s  usually  commeuces  as  a  small,  hard  tuuia 
ated  immediately  beneath  the  skin.  It  is  movable 
the  skin,  and  gives  rise  to  but  little  unasual  sensal 
cept  that  of  stinging  or  pricking  of  the  part.  It  is 
nfinieil  feature  that  calls  attention  to  it,  but  svs  it  is 
Mtid  occasions  no  inconvenience,  it  is  not  deemed  n 
til  say  any  thing  abf>ut  it.  But  it  keeps  growing, 
times  slow,  at  others  pretty  fast.  It  becomes  n 
or  rough  ;  forms  an  attachment  to  the  skin,  and  to 
beneath  ;  is  now  quite  large,  the  skin  ulcerates,  an 
sore  is  tlie  result.  Now  the  udjacent  lymphatl 
become  enlarged,  and  the  system  becoming  contami 
there  is  no  earthly  help  for  the  sutlerer.  j 

Fungus  hernalodtis  commences  as  a  tumor  under  th* 
but  it  seems  to  have  an  attachment  below.  It 
rapidly,  soon  forms  an  attachment  to  the  skin,  l| 
some  cases  obtains  an  enormous  size  before  it  uici 
At  other  times  ulceration  occurs  early,  and  a  large 
ular  mass  grows  from  the  surface. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  cancer,  if  it  ifl 
successful,  must  be  commenced  at  an  early  jieriod. 
the  disease  is  entirely  local,  tlie  adjacent  glands  uo8 
affected,  nor  the  skin   much  implicated,  a  cure  is  i 
certain  if  proper  treatment  is  adopted  ;  but  if  it  is  al 
to  progress  until  the  lymphatics  are  involved,  and  tl 
tem  impregnated  with  the  cancerous  poison,  then 
known  means  of  curing  even  a  single  case.     If,  the 
have  a  suspicious  growth,  have  it  examined  by  a  phi 
competent  to  determine  its  character,  and  have  v 
diately  removed. 

Various   plans  of  treatment  have  been   adopt 
they  may  be  resolved  into  tlie  removal  of  the  can 
mass  with  the  knife,  or  its  extirpation  with  causti 
knife  has  been  brought  into  disrepute  by  the  way  i 
it  has  been  employed.    As  we  use  it,  we  rem* 
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O'rth  and  the  skin  covering  it,  and  then,  hy  the  use  of 

emedies,  keep  up  suppuration  from  the  wound  until  the 

;  vestige  of  morbid  growth  is  extirpated.    If  caustics 

employed,  they  must  be  so  used  as  to  destroy  the 

enfiiv  gronth  at  once,  for  if  they  do  not,  they  set  up 

iiiflaniiDfitory  action,  and  the  cancer  grows  more  rapidly 

fbaii  if  nothing  had  been  done  for  it.     Some  cases  can  be 

removed  by  a  painles?  application,   though   it,   as   most 

other  means,  is  most  successfiil  with  those  who  have  had 

l«rge  e.\|>erience  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease.   Beware  of 

ijiacks  aud  cancer  doctors,  and  trust  rather  your  family 

idviser,  or  some  physician  who  does  a  legitimate  business, 

tlian  one  you  do  not  know,  and  who  possibly  has  uo  fur- 

Ibw  interest  than  to  obtain  your  money. 

CASBUJfCLE. 

A  carbuncle  is  a  malignant  boil,  and  manifests  but  little 

tendency  to  natural  recovery.    It  commences  as  a  small, 

"'"^  and  painful  swelling  of  the  skin,  similar  to  a  boil, 

"lough  much  more  irritable.      It   enlarges   slowly,  but, 

wutrarr  to  the  expectation  of  the  sufferer,  it  does  tiot 

'"Pparate.    In  four  or  five  days  it   will  have  obtained 

'^nsiderable  size;   it  looks  red  and   angry,  is  intensely 

Tiuoful,  and  presents  two  or  three  yellowish  spots  on  its 

J'l'  that  indicate  matter.     If  these  are  punctured,  but  a 

p  or  two  exudes.     As  it  progresses  it  involves  the  adja- 

^kin,  and  more  of  these  3'ellowi9h  spots  are  seen,  and 

y  ®*amination  they  are  found  to  be  the  external  orifices 

'**U&ls  which  pass  through  the  mass  in  all  directions. 

,   **i>ning  further,  portions  of  tissue  die  and  are  thrown 

**»lti]  at  the  end  of  the  second  or  third  week,  the  car- 

"^le  has  attained  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  or  a  small 

^Jp^r,  with  a  central,  foul,  sloughing  ulcer. 

^  H.EATMENT. — There  are  but  two  ways  of  treating  car- 

*^<iles  auocessfuUy — they  must  either  be  freely  incised  to 

^^t"  ha-se  in  two  or  three  directions,  or  they  must  he 
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burned  out  with  caustic.  Both  operations  are  p; 
In  the  first,  the  surgeon  takes  a  sharp  knife  and  passu 
through  the  tumor  from  side  to  side,  dividing  it  to 
base,  and  again  in  the  same  manner  from  above  dow 
ward.  I  much  prefer  the  use  of  the  caustic.  Take 
scsqni-carbonate  of  potash,  or  if  this  can  not  be  obtaiw 
carbonate  of  potash,  a  sufficient  quantity ;  pour  a  sufficii 
quantity  of  water  on  it  to  dissolve  it,  and,  with  a  h 
glaas  sj'ringe,  inject  it  into  every  external  opening, 
pain  is  intense  at  first,  but  in  a  short  time  it  is  aluK 
entirely  relieved.  As  a  dressing,  a  solution  of  the  P( 
nianganate  of  Potash  is  the  best  remedy,  and  its  eai 
application  will  sometimes  arrest  the  disease;  use  1 
drachm  to  four  ounces  uf  water.  A  strong  solution  of 
is  very  good. 

BOIJL8. 

A  boil  is  an  infiammation  of  the  skin,  and  is  commonl, 
eupposed,  but  without  any  very  good  grounds,  to  indicat 
impurity  of  the  blood.  They  commence  as  a  sm^ 
round,  painful  tumor  in  the  skin,  which  day  by  « 
increases  in  size  and  impairs  the  movements  of  adjacer 
parts.  Usually,  by  the  sixth  or  eighth  day,  the 
becomes  tensive  and  throbbing,  indicating  the  preeen 
pus  or  matter,  and  in  two  or  three  days  more  they  b 
and  discharge  their  contents,  when  the  part  heals 
They  vary  much  in  size,  sometimes  being  small,  and 
very  little  consequence,  but  at  othere  they  are  lai 
numerous,  and  very  painfiil. 

TitKATMEXT. — In  a  majority  of  casee  all  the  treatm 
that  is  necessary,  is,  to  potdtice  them  with  slippers* 
aiui  when  matter  has   formed,  have  them   opened, 
they  still  remain  (^iil'ul,  aud  will  not  heal,  use  the  inj 
tion  named  under  the  head  of  Carbuncle.    Somcti 
thoy  may  W  driven  b«ick  by  (tainting  the  skin  with  stror 
tinotur«  of  iodine.    If  a  person  is  conthinously  troubl< 
with  thent,  «  win«-gla«a  of  lime-water  three  times  a  da 
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will  be  found  the  beet  remedy,  and  will  also  improve  the 
geuenil  health. 


b 


FELON. 

A  feloo  is  a  deep-Beat«d  iuflammation  of  the  fibrous 
covering  the  bones  of  the  tingere  It  is  generally 
d  to  arise  from  a  bruise  or  injury,  but  in  many 
cua  no  such  cause  has  been  noticed.  The  first  symptoms 
jre  %  feeling  of  deep-seated  pain  and  soreness,  and  ten- 
demesB  on  pressure.  This  increasing,  the  part  becomes 
verr  tender  and  swollen,  and  in  two  or  three  days  is  so 
pamfnl  that  it  can  not  be  used.  The  pain  of  a  felon  is, 
in  many  cases,  extreme,  so  much  so  that  the  sufierer  can 
get  rest  neither  day  or  night.  Suppuration  occurs  in  from 
four  to  ten  days,  but  as  the  tissues  are  so  dense,  it  requires 
» oonBiderable  length  of  time  for  the  pus  to  reach  the  sar- 
ke. 

Bome  cajses,  especially  if  improperly  treated,  the  bone 

'iDes  afiected,  and  passes  away  in  small  pieces  witli 

fif  matter,  the  finger  being  a  most  unpleasant  looking 

8?llt 

''seatment. — At  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  it 
^y  be  arrested  in  many  cases.     Take  of  common  yellow 
V»   finely  powdered,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  make  a 
^"'tice  for  the  finger  half  an  inch  thick ;  wet  it  with 
**Sar  until  it  is  about  the  consistence  of  brick  or  pot- 
ters day ;  now  put  it  around  the  affected  finger,  and  tie 
on    ^^|j  ^  strong  bandage  of  cotton  cloth.     When  it 
**  5t  will  form  a  strong  case  for  the  finger,  which  will 
prev^m  g^eUing.     It  will  be  quite  painful  for  the  first 
.  >  V)ut  after  that  the  pain  vriW  gradually  cease,  and  in 
_ ''^^  or  four  days  the  finger  will  be  well.     The  a]>plica- 
"Ott   should  not  be  removed  until  all  the  pain  and  lioreness 
°"  <ii8apf.eared. 
"-^^  too  late  for  this,  apply  a  poultice  of  slippery  elm, 
1  milk,  or  flaxseed,  until  pus  is  formed,  then  have 
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it  opened.     Wool  soaked  in  lard  is  a  good  application  j 
cause  it  to  suppurate,  though  it  is  very  painftil.     If 
felon  has  been  a  bad  one,  have  it  injected  with  the  pot 
solution  named  under  the  head  of  carbuncle. 


ULceits. 

An  ulcer  is  an  open  sore  in  the  skin  of  variable 
and  with  but  little  tendency  to  get  well  without  assistance" 
They  are  sometimes  the  result  of  injury  of  the  partji 
others,  they  are  caused  by  varicose  veins,  and  at  otha 
they   are  produced   by  a  scrofulous,   mercurial  or  ot 
cachectic  condition  of  the  system.     They  ma}-  be  divid 
into  three  kinds:  the  imVaWf  ulcer,  which  is  painful  an 
very  annoying;  the  corroding  or  eating  ulcer,  which  mafl 
ifest^   a  continueil  tendency  to  enlarge ;  and  the  indok 
ulcer,  the  name  expressing  its  general  character. 


FiQ.  41. 
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Treatment. — An  alcer  in 
early  stage,  if  on  one  of  the  ex 
tremitie*,  may  almost  always 
healed  by  the  application  of  col 
water,  and  the  careful  use  yf  t^" 
bandage,  see  Fig.  41.  Apply  t^ 
your  physician  and  let  him  instr 
you  how  to  apply  the  roller  pr 
perly,  for  if  not  used  so  as  to  pr 
duoe  equal  pressure,  it  is  rather  . 
detriment  thaii  a  beuetit.  In  sod 
cas««  the  oiDtmeats  No&  90  and ! 
answer  an  exoelleat  purpoee,  aii 
will  sometimes  heal  the  iilc«r,  wit 
out  th«  ose  of  tbe  bandage.  '. 
the  person  is  of  a  acroJtiloQB 
cadMctic  habit,  an  appropr' 
g«CMfal  tzeatment  should  be  adopt- 
ed to  nHttore  this  condition  and  rv- 
atoi«  tfae  iteoenl  health. 


PART    V. 

DISEASES  AND  THEIR  TREATMENT. 


DISEASE. 


Disease  we  define  to  be  any  change  from  the  normal 
•tructure  or  function  of  any  part,  or  of  the  entire  system. 
K  the  disease  embraces  the  entire  body,  we  say  that  it  is 
»  general  disease,  but  if  confined  to  any  organ  or  part,  we 
edl  it  a  local  disease.    Disease  always  involves  a  change 
ot  structure,  either  in  the  fluids  or  solids,  even  in  those 
»re  cases  in  which  it  originates  in,  and  seems  to  be  con- 
fined to,  the  nervous  system. 

Before  considering  local  and  general  disease,  it  will  be 

^ell  to  take  a  glance  at  the  forces  which  act  upon  the 

"uterials  of  which  the  body  is  composed,  producing  all 

the  varied  actions  of  the  system  both  in  health  and  disease. 

\.  ^  'fie  human  body,  as  well  as  in  all  living  organisms,  we 

^gaize  two  separate  and  distinct  forces,  which  are  an- 

.  ^"Jstic  to  each  other ;  these  are  the  vital,  and  the  chem- 

"^forces. 

^    vital  force   is  that  power  which  from  the  single 

. .  "'lilds  up  the  entire  organism ;  separates  from  the  nu- 

,   ''^t;  materials  furnished  it,  those  portions  which  form 

**lfiereut  organs  of  secretion,  excretion,  and  innerva- 

,    '    Supplies  the  waste  of  the  tissues,  and  tends  to  keep 

'''yHidy  intact. 

**t  in  the  chemical  force,  we  recognize  the  cause  of 

*  "^aste  of  the  body,  the  disintegration  of  the  tissues, 

""*  change  of  matter  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  grade  of 

('^Uizatiou,  and  all  the  retrograde  tendencies  in  the 

"'^y— from  a  state  of  health  to  disease  and  death. 

18 
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Health  then  consists  in  the  maintenance  of  the  prop 
equilibrium  between  the  vital   force  which  builds  np  I 
system,  and  the  chemical  force  which  causes  disorgan 
tion.     Life  itself  is   a  forced  state  of  being  caused  bjj 
preponderance   of  vital   force;  every   atom  of  the 
having  a  constant  tendency  to   revert  back  to  its  orig 
elements.     This  change  taking  place   in   the  entire  1 
produces  Jeath  ;  in  but  a  portion  of  the  body,  it  prodo 
disease. 


GENERAL    DISEASE. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  seat  of  general  dis 
is  in  the  fluids  of  the  body,  and  that  all  the  pbenomaii] 
that  is  niuiiifested  by  it,  grow  out  of  changes  which  are 
primarily  produced  in  the  blood.  This  will  bemoreapl 
parent  when  we  reflect  that  it  furnishes  nutritive  mat«ml 
to  all  parts  and  tissues,  and  that  its  stimulation  is  ne«8- 
sary  to  the  performance  of  all  the  functions  of  the  body.| 
No  other  part  of  the  organism  s.m  be  compared  to th»i 
blood,  in  respect  to  the  feeble  influence  it  offers  to  extenul 
influences.  "The  blood,"  says  Licbig,  "is  not  an  oi 
which  is  formed,  but  an  organ  in  process  of  formation;  in 
deed  it  is  the  sum  of  all  the  organs  which  are  beini 
formed.  The  chemical  force  and  vital  principle  lioM 
each  other  in  such  perfect  equilibrium,  thateverj'  disturf 
ance,  however  trifling,  or  from  whatever  cause  it  may  pr"] 
ceed,  effects  a  change  in  the  blood.  This  liquid  pos 
so  Uttle  jiermauence,  that  it  can  not  be  removed  from  the 
body  without  iminediately  suflering  a  change,  and  eaiinot 
come  iu  contact  with  any  organ  in  the  body  without 
yielding  to  its  attraction. 

"The  slightest  action  of  a  chemical  agent  upon  tb 
blood  exercises  an  injurious  influence;  even  the  momeft 
tary  contact  of  the  air  in  the  lungs,  although  efl'ecte 
through  the  medium  of  cells  and  menibmues,  altere  til 
color  and  qualities  of  the  blood.  Every  chemical  actio 
propagates  itself  through  the  mass  of  the  blood;  fore) 
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tie  active  chemical  condition  of  a  body  undergo- 
>mpositiou,  fermentation,  putrefaction  or  decay, 
the  equilibrium  between  the  chemical  force  and 
1  principle  in  the  circulating  fluid.  Numerous 
tions  in  the  composition  and  conditions  of  the 
ids  prodyced  from  the  elements  of  the  blood,  re- 
1  the  conflict  of  the  vital  force  with  the  chemical 
in   their  incessant  endeavor  to  overcome  one 

les  of  the  blood  may  consist  either  in  an  excess  or 
D  the  normal  constituents  of  that  fluid,  in  a 
D  the  composition  of  some  of  its  elements,  or  in 
Buce  of  a  morbid  matter,  either  generated  vdthin 
sm  or  introduced  from  without. 
s  of  the  normal  constituents  of  the  blood  is  rarely 
of  disease,  without,  indeed,'  we  should  consider 
ased  quantity  of  fibrine  in  inflammatory  diseases 
ice  of  this  kind ;  or  the  constituents  of  the  urine, 
ric  acid,  etc.,  as  elements  always  found  in  the 

;  of  some  of  the  constituents  of  this  fluid  is  of 
occurrence;  thus  we  may  have  a  defect  in  the 
or  quality  of  the  red  globules,  the  albumen,  fib- 
he  salts.    A  defect  either  in  the  quantity  or  quality 

■  of  these  materials  is  disease,  and  being  located  in 
I  that  furnishes  nutritive  material  for  the  entire 
;he  entire  system  suffers  in  proportion  to  the  im- 

of  the  constituent  atFected,  and  the  change  in 
or  quality  that  it  has  undergone, 
iresence  of  a  morbid  material  in  the  blood  is  the 
<juent  cause  of  general  disease.  This  morbid 
may  be  either  generated  within  the  body,  and 
or  it  may  be  introduced  into  the  circulation  from 
What  are  we  to  undei-stand  by  the  term  morbid 

■  "We  may  define  it  to  be  any  substance  of  :■ 
^ee  of  organization  than  the  blood — an  orgaii- 
Y  which  has  already  begun  to  decay,  such  a  bodj 
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as  we  know  will  act  like  yeast  in  the  blood,  effei 
Bunilar  det»traction  in  everr  particle  of  it  that  has  no 
ficient  vitalitA-  to  resist  the  change. 


FEVER. 

Fever  is  a  disease  characterized  by  a  rapid  cir 
of  blood,  increased  heat  of  the  surface,  arrest  of  the  i 
tions,  and  an  irritable  condition  of  the  nervous  system 

Authors  have  divided  it  into  two  principal  classes, 
paihic  and  si/mptomatic  fever.    In  the  first,  there  is  no  ] 
disease  at  its  conunencement,  all  parts  of  the  bodv ! 
ing  alike ;  therefore,  it  must  be  a  disease  of  the  blood  ( 
the  nervons  system,  as  tbese  only  are  generally  distrib 
through  the  body.     The  second  is  preceded  by  inf 
tion  of  some  part,  the  inflammation  being  the 
the  fever,  as  will  be  hereafter  described. 

Causes  of  Fkter. — 1.  It  may  be  induced  by  a  i 
shock  of  the  nervous  system,  as  is  sometimes  witna 
from  the  depressing  emotions,  fear,  grief,  etc.,  and  in  i 
few  other  cases  from  great  e.xcitation.     In  these  ic 
the  nervous  system  is  exhausted,  and  consequently  I 
is  a  feeble  circulation  of  blood,  and  imperfect  excr 
effete  material  being  retained  within  the  blood.    During 
epidemics  it  has  long  been  noticed  that  those  who  suffered 
from  fear  or  mental  e.xcitement,  were  very  likely  to  hnfe 
the  disease.     2.  Suppression  of  the  excretions  is  a  wy 
frequent  cause  of  fever.     As  we  have  already  seen,  tl* 
excretions  are  composed  of  the  worn  out  tissues  of  the 
body,  and  in  all  eases  are  poisonous  to  it.     Now  if  sui'l 
material  as  is  removed  by  the  skin,  the  kidneys  or  bowel* 
be  retained  in  the  blood  by  arrest  of  secretion,  dmnS 
must  result,  and  new  processes  must  be  set  on  foot  t 
remove  the  offending  material.    8.  Causes  inducing  eott 
gestion  or   a   sluggish  circulation   of   blood,   will  cans 
fever.     In  order  to  retain  its  vital  properties,  it  is  necea 
sary  that  it  continue  in  active  circulation.    If  it  stops  bu 
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length  of  time  in  aii}^  organ  or  part,  it  loses  its  life 
siderable  extent,  and  becomes  effete  material.  4. 
rVid  material  introduced  into  the  blood  from  without, 
gaseous  exhalations  from  decomposing  animal  or  veg- 
lible  material,  which  gains  entrance  into  the  circulation 
rough  the  lungs ;  or  decomposing  animal  matter,  which 
ly  be  absorbed  from  the  skin,  mucous  membranes,  etc. 
A  very  good  example  of  the  action  of  a  blood  poison, 
«ffoided  us  by  inoculation  with  small-pox  virus.  The 
BJilIeet  quantity  of  virus,  if  placed  where  it  can  be  read- 
jr  taken  into  the  blood,  is  as  potent  as  a  larger  one.  At 
ret,  there  is  no  disturbance  of  the  system,  the  quantity  of 
le  poison  being  too  small.  But  it  increases  day  by  day, 
nil  in  time  a  gradually  increasing  depression,  manifested 
U  lisllessness,  languor,  loss  of  appetite,  morbid  innerva- 
lon,  and  arrest  of  secretion.  Finally  the  depression 
KTomee  so  great  that  there  does  not  seem  to  be  power 
fflough  in  the  system  to  circulate  the  blood,  the  result 
Wng  a  eJiiU  of  variable  duration.  If  this  continues,  vital- 
tv  vrill  be  destroyed  ;  hence,  in  a  longer  or  shorter  time, 
«'e  fiud  the  energies  of  the  system  concentrated  to  over- 
tnnie  it.  The  result  is  febrile  reaction,  which  ceases  only 
*hen  the  material  introduced  has  been  entirely  removed. 
Ill  this  case  it  is  principally  thrown  upon  the  surface  as  a 
JiiKtular  eruption,  but  we  notice  that  the  poison  ha.s  been 
wonderfully  incfeaaed,  as  each  pustule  contains  possibly 
»liiindred  or  a  thousand  times  the  quantity  introduced, 
'nil' virirs  has  been  produced  from  the  blood  by  the  action 
"f  the  original  minute  portion  of  virus  on  it. 

An  another  instance,  take  a  person  who  has  been  exert- 
'"gfiiiuself  more  than  usual;  this  exertion  has  caused  a 
fWlj  increased  disintegration  of  tissue,  which  partially 
rganized  material  remains  in  the  blood.  The  exertion 
""been  attended  with  increased  excretion  from  the  kid- 
"♦.TJand  skin,  the  last  being  especially  manifest  by  free 
jI*Npiration.  At  this  time  the  person  ceases  his  exertion, 
•'id  sits  down  in  a  damp  place,  or  in  a  draft  of  cold  air, 
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the  eft'ect  being  to  stop  the  secretion  from  the 
the  material  that  would  have  been  thus  removed,  il 
taincd  within  the  circulation.  Not  only  so,  but  the  Ij 
is  driven  from  the  surface  to  internal  parts  of  thetl 
embarrassing  the  action  of  the  internal  excretory  otj 
Now  if  vicarious  excretion  does  not  occur  from  th* 
neys  or  bowels,  the  result  will  be  fever,  or  inflammi 
of  some  structure  of  the  body  accompanied  by  it.  } 
lire  the  phenomena  that  follow?  There  is  first  at(| 
of  all  the  functions  of  the  body,  followed  by  a  chill 
this  by  febrile  reaction,  which  terminates  only  wh 
secretion  is  re-established. 

Phekomena  of  Fever. — A  fever  is  compose 
stages:  1st.  A  stage  of  incubation,  of  variable  dun 
2d.  A  cold  stage;  3d.  A  hot  stage;  and  4th.  A  8ta( 
excretion,  or,  as  it  is  genei-ally  called,  a  sweating  a 
These  follow  one  another  in  the  order  in  which  the 
named,  and  each  one  may  be  considered  as  the 
sequence  of  the  one  which  preceded  it. 

1.  The  stage  of  bimbation  is  that  period  bet 
expo-sure  to  the  cause  of  the  fever,  and  the  comni 
ment  of  the  chill,  and  during  this  time  the  fever  poil 
acting  in  the  blood.  It  is  of  variable  duration — nil 
twelve  days  in  smalljiox,  six  days  in  scarlet  fevei 
from  two  or  three  days  to  as  many  \«jek8  in 
fever.-'.  The  symi>toms  are  those  of  depressed  vil 
languor,  listlessuess,  torpor  of  all  the  functions,  ; 
circulation,  etc.,  which  increases  daily  until  the  per 

chill.  mi 

2.  (Md  Stage.  With  the  continued  impairmo^ 
blood,  we  have  such  depression  of  the  nervous  a 
that  there  is  no  longer  power  to  circulate  the  blood; 
gestion  of  parts  near  the  center  of  circulation  e 
there  is  deficient  oxygenation  and  capillary  circulat 
the  skin,  the  result  being  constriction,  coldness  and 
uutary  movements  or  tremors.  If  the  vital  force 
depressed  that  reaction  cannot  take  place,  these  syi 
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a»o,  and  the  patient  dies  during  the  chill,  as  we 
betima  witness  in  congestive  chill. 
Hot  Stage.  We  recognize  in  organized  beings  a  certain 
eiTative  power  which  opposes  the  operation  of  nox- 
I agents  aud  labors  to  expel  them  when  they  are  intro- 
I  daeed.  During  the  preceding  stages  this  power  has  been 
in  abeunce,  but  now,  in  ordei*  to  prevent  death,  it  is  cou- 
[oentrutftl  to  circulate  the  blood.  The  result  is  increased 
[action  of  the  heait  and  lungs,  giving  rise  to  the  frequeut 
puke,  return  of  capillary  circulation  to  the  surface,  in- 
Icreased  o.\ygenation,  and  consequent  increase  of  tenipera- 
ItUTP.  The  rapid  circulation  and  oxygenation  of  the  blood 
lanues  excitation  of  the  nervous  system ;  and  the  concen- 
I tnfion  of  \ital  force  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood  accounts 
Inlioually  for  the  arrest  of  secretion. 

i  Swtatin/j  Stage.     If  the  hot  stage  has  been  propor- 

ItioDHte  to  the  othei-s,  equal   circulation  throughout  the 

body  having  been  established,  and  the  deleterious  material 

[fitted  for  excretion,  it  terminates  by  the  establishment  of 

Uwretioii  from  the  skin,  kidneys  and  bowels,  and  eouse- 

I  queiit  return  to  health.     It  may  take  hours  or  days  for  the 

»«oni|i!i6hment  of  this  end,  but  if  the  patient  recovers  it 

i*  aa-oiiijijished.     In  inteiTuittent  fevers  we  may  suppose 

^t  the  stage  of  excretion  is  not  completed;   tliat  the 

Wood  is  Dot  entirely  freed  from  the  cause  of  disease.     In 

such  case,  after  a  certain  length  of  time,  we  would  have 

«nch  increased  generation  of  the  morbid  inatoriul  as  to 

"'prodnce  the  fever.    In  remittent  level's,  the  object  being 

'™'  partially  accomplished  by  one  revolution  of  the  dis- 

(tliere  is  but  remission  in  the  fel>rilo  reaction. 

Vision  of  Fevers. — Fever   may  be  divided  into  three 

\^ftit~febrieula  or  slight  fever;  penodic  fever,  and  con- 

I™"'*' tever.     The  first  is  that  evanescent  disease  thatsf 

['^Uently  follows  arrest  of  secretion,  and  disappears  in  a 

*'"'■  hrtars  or  days  without  trouble.     The  second  is  charac- 

by  distinct  periodicity,  and   is  divided  into  two 

""tisi,  intermittent  and  remittentfewer.    And  the  third  iB  dis- 
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tinguiahed  by  there  Ijciiig  no  break  in  tin 
commencemeut  until  its  end ;  it  ia  di\nded 
eties,  sthenic  or  inflammatory  fever,  comn 
fever,  typhoid  fever,  and  typhus  fever. 

To  these  we  would  add  the  exanthe 
small-pox,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  etc.,  whii 
by  tlie  absorption  of  a  specific  virus,  w 
itself  in  the  blood,  and  is  finally  determii 


FEBBICUI^. 

The  definition  of  the  woi-d  febricula,  is 
\\e U8f  it  to  designate  the  evanescent  form 
which  is  produced  by  exposure  to  cold,  su< 
temperature,  or  other  cause  that  would  im 
lation  of  the  blood,  luid  check  secretion. 

The  symptoms  are  very  plain — the  pen 
for  a  day  or  t%vo,  lias  slight  chills,  headacM 
liaek  and  limbs,  pooi-  appetite,  constipation  o 
loss  of  strength.    After  the  chill,  the  surfece 
the  pulse  increased  in  frequency,  the  nervoq 
ritable,  and  secretions  checked.     The  fever 
and  go  off  .several  times  during  the  day, or; 
constantly  for  two,  or  three,  or  five  days. 
accustomed   to  sickness  will  see  that  the 
very  ill. 

Tkeatment. — To  a  half  glass  of  water  ai 
Aconite  five  drops,  and  give  a  teaspoonful  ev( 
feet  may  be  bathetl  in  hot  water,  tlie  patient 
fortably  in  bed,  the  windows  shaded,  and  ^ 
quiet.  If  tlie  sick  j)erson  is  restless,  with  froi 
aild  five  drops  uf  the  tincture  of  Rhus  to  tl 
the  Aconite.  If  the  sick  jierson  is  stupid  a 
mucli,  add  Helladonna  in  place  of  the  Rhi 
cough  and  pain  in  the  chest,  the  second 
Bryonia. 
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1^'^BICJUITTE\T  FE  VER—A  6  UE. 

X  majonty  of  ^he  profession  concur  in  saying  that  in- 
jttent  fever  is  produced  by  the  absorption  of  the 
ieous  exhalations  of  decomposing  vegetable  matter,  or 
Tth.  miamala.  In  proof  of  this,  it  is  shown,  that  this 
rm  of  fever  is  endemic  in  those  sections  where  vegeta- 
tion is  profuse,  and  the  conditions  for  rapid  decomi)Osition 
generullj  esist,  and  that  in  sections  where  these  condi- 
tions do  uot  exist,  it  is  not  found.  It  is  further  proven  by 
iht  (ml,  that  in  those  sections  where  it  is  endemic,  if  the 
s«i.N3ii  is  remarkably  wet  or  dry,  so  as  to  prevent  vegeta- 
'  ■  iwMraposition,  there  are  but  few  if  any  cases  of  the 
I  '■'.  Any  cause  which  will  dejjress  the  vital  power  ot 
tbf "jstem.  will  predisiiose  the  patient  to  the  action  of  the 
malarial  poison. 

^VMPiujis. — For  a  few  days  ]ireceding  the   first  chill, 

'n*  patient  feels  languid  and  bad,  and  has  more  or  less 

l>siii  in  the  back  and  limbs,  with  sometimes  headache  and 

'Itriingeuient  of  the  stomach.     The  cold  stage  makes  its 

'Pl^antnce  witli  a  desire  to  yawn  or  stretch,  purplish  ap- 

[itananee  of  the  nails,  and  increased  thirst.     The  patient 

"wiiines  cold,  the  skin  shrinks,  chilly  sensations  pass  over 

'lit;  i)0(lv,aud  in  many  cases  there  is  shivering  or  trembling 

**'  'he  muscles,  sometimes  to  a  very  great  degree.    This 

'"'"  continues   a    variable  length  of  time,  from  fifteen 

'"Unites  to  four  or  five  hours,  and  is  succeeded  by  febrile 

*ftiou.    This  is  usually  in  inveree  proportion  to  the  chill, 

ts  regards  duration  and  intensity.     The  skin  becomes  hot 

.  *^^\  the  pulse  frequent,  the  mouth  is  husky  and  dry, 

"Hue  scanty,  with  considerable  pain  in  the  back  and  head, 

''©sstiess,  and  sometimes  delirium.     The  fever  will  last 

.^•^  from  two  or  three  houi-s,  to  nearly  the  entire  day,  and 

*  •Ucceeded  by  the  sweating  ifiage.     The  skin  grows  cool, 

!*i>pij.i,tion  is  established,   urine  becomes  free,  and  the 

l*iii  and  restlessness  pass  entirely  off. 

The  fever,  in  some  cases,  occurs  every  day,  when  it  ia 
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called  a  quotidian ;  in  others,  ever)'  other  day,  wl 
deeignatcd  a  tertian,  and  iu  others,  even*  third  d 
is  called  a  quartan.  In  some  cuses  it  occurs  at  aii 
boar  each  day,  and  is  then  termed  anticipating  ague, 
a  stubborn  form  of  the  disease ;  or  it  may  recur  at 
hour  each  day,  when  it  is  caWed  deferring  ague,  v 
usually  the  mildest  form  of  the  disease. 

If  an  ague  continues  for  a  long   period,  the  si 

oonies  sallow,  the  digestive  organs  are  impaired,  thi 

enlarges,  forming  ague-cake,  and  the  ner%-ou3  syst* 

in   fact  the  entire  body  loses  its   tone.     Tbeee  ci 

difficult  to  manage.  H 

Trkatmkst. — In  a  simple  case  of  intermittentH 

endeavor  to  get  the  system  in  good  condition,  ai 

administer  a  siifficieut  quantity  of  some  anti-per 

arrest  the  disease.      In  the  treatment  Df  an  ague   it 

to  give  the  remedy  that   is   indicutcl  to  prepare  the 

for  the  kindly  action  of  quinine — as  Aconite,  Rh 

ladonna,  Ijjecac,  Xus,  etc.      Then   give,  in  the  ii 

sion,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  grains  of  quinine  to  a 

and  a  proportionate  quantity  to  children,  in  two  < 

doses,  so  that  the  last  may  be  taken  at  least  oi 

before  the  expected  chill.     This  will  arrest  the  ) 

nineteen   out  of  twenty  cases ;   if  it  does  not,  « 

again,  paying  more  attention  to  the  means  first  na 

To  keep  it  ofJ",  use  the  bath  to  keep  the  skin 

condition;  keep  the  bowels  regular,  and  take  in 

a  solution  of  acetate  of  potash.  No.  41 ;  half  an  o 

four  ounces  of  water;    a  teaspoonful  four  times 

For  three  or  four  days  after  the  chill  is  broken,  ti 

or  three  grains  of  quinine  daily,  and  every  aevei 

thereafter,  until  the  system  is  entirely  free,  five  g 

quinine.     The  disease  has  a  tendency  to  recur  at 

of  seven  days,  and  this  must  be  especially  guarded 

No  person  need  fear  any  injurious  action  from  i 

above   recommended,  as   it  can  not  possibly   do 

The  consequences  that  have  been  attributed  to 
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been  prodaced  by  other  agents  with  which  it  has  beeu 
combined. 

There  are  many  cases  that  are  veif  stubborn  and  per- 
astent,  and  require  the  skillful  observation  of  the  physi- 
cian, and  in  others  some  complications  exist  which  require 
ao  experienced  eye  to  detect.  Therefore,  if  the  case  is  a 
•eriom  one,  or  has  been  protracted,  consult  your  family 
^jmdan. 

CONGXSTIVE  CHILL. 

This  i«  one  of  the  most  serious  diseases  that  we  meet 
inth  in  the  "West  and  South,  sometimes  proving  fatal  in  a 
ihort  time,  unless  promptly  combatted.  Every  person 
iHio  lives  ia  a  section  of  country  where  it  prevails,  should 
lie  able  t»  recognize  it  at  once,  and  be  instructed  as  to  its 
proper  management,  for  in  some  cases  the  patient  would 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  medicine  before  a  physician  could 
^  obtained. 

SrMPTOMS. — Congestive  chill  commences  like  any  other 

*^%  only  the  depression  and  loss  of  strength  is  much 

"■ore  marked.     The  surface  of  the  body  becomes  very 

'^'%  the  nails  and  lips  are  purplish,  and  the  skin  of  a 

**"en  color .  thg  pulse  is  very  feeble,  hardly  perceptible 

/"e  wrist,  and  the  respiration  somewhat  difficult;  the 

. j^lt  is  unnaturally  torpid,  and  if  he  complains,  it  is  of 

V  ^'ness,  heaviness,  and  a  sense  of  weight  in  the  head. 

.  ,    '^es  not  seem  to  realize  his  condition,  or  the  anxiety 

*^is  friends,  and  would  almost  as  soon  die  as  live. 

"^^  the  disease  advances,  stupor  comes  on ;  he  lies  upon 

t»ack,  with  tendency  to  slip  down  to  the  foot  of  the 

i  the  breathing  becomes  more  difficult;  the  pulse  is 

^ll,  weak  and  fluttering,  or  is  intermittent,  trickling 

'i^r  the  fingers  like  drops  of  water,  and  at  last  can  not 

'    telt  at  the  extremities;  a  cold,  clammy  perspiration, 

**Hetime8  fetid,  covers  the  body;    the  face  assumes  a 

^^en,  cadaverous  hue ;  the  lips  are  contracted  over  the 
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teeth,  and  the  patient  dies,  reaction  not 
place. 

Tbeatmsxt. — ^Th^  object  of  treatment  in 
prodace  reaction,  and  all  our  means  will 
this  end.  Give  the  patient  immediately  a 
named  in  No.  25,  or  a  hot  blanket  pack, 
with  bottles  of  hot  water,  hot  bricks  and  stona 
ing  him,  to  give  all  the  beat  that  is  possible,  j 
in  the  house  any  strong  stimulant,  as  life  drt 
tincture  of  prickly  ash,  or  the  stimulatiu, 
No.  87 ;  give  it  internally,  in  full  doses,  ever 
ntes,  until  symptoms  of  i-eaction  occur.  II 
none  of  these,  make  a  strong  ginger,  red  pepn 
pepper  tea,  and  give  it  as  freely  as  the  suffered 

If  a  physician  can  not  be  obtained,  procurt 
or  five  doses  of  quinine,  ten  grains  each,  at 
place,  and  as  soon  as  they  arrive,  administer  ( 
and  repeat  every  fifteen  or  thirty  minutes,  ui 
signs  of  reaction  are  manifest.  You  migh 
patient  a  half  an  ounce  without  injur}-,  if  th 
tinned,  but  in  ahuost  all  cases,  two  or  three  c 
size  named  will  be  sufficient.  j 

It  must  not  be  considered  that  tlie  patient  is  I 
he  has  recovered  from  one  chill — it  is  as  liable 
any  other  ague,  and  must  be  met  with  treatm* 
it  off.  This  will  be  the  same  as  named  for  si 
mittent  fever,  with  the  exception  that  the 
quinine  will  have  to  be  increased. 


REMITTENT  FEVER— BILIOUS  FW 

Remittent  fever  diftere  from  intermittent,  in 
is  bnt  one  chill,  the  febrile  reaction  lasting  fr< 
meneement  to  its  termination,  but  having  dill 
siotiB  recurring  periodically.  Like  intermitten' 
caused  by  what  is  generally  termed  viarsh  mala 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  sudden  atmospher 
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I  ludes  aod  changes  of  temperature,  hy  arresting  secretion, 
impairing  nutrition,  aud  lessening  the  vital  power  of  the 
individual,  may  form  a  c^iuse  of  the  disease.  It  occurs 
■  principallj'  in  tue  fall,  though  many  cases  are  seen  in  the 
summer,  and  even  the  entii-e  year.  It  also  differs  much  in 
ite  character,  being  mild  in  high  and  temperate  regions, 
Uid  sevei'e  in  low,  marshy  and  warm  countries. 

SnuTOMS. — The  Jorming  stage  usually  occupies  some 
d*^,  the  symptoms  being  gradually  developed.  At  first 
there  is  nothing  but  a  feeling  of  weariness,  especially 
ufion  slight  exertion.  This  languor  increases,  and  is  ac- 
:  companied  with  listleesuess,  or  indisposition  to  make  any 
[«xertion;  the  appetite  becomes  capricious,  with  a  bad  or 
hitler  taste  in  the  mouth ;  tendency  to  nausea,  with,  some- 
'"Bes,  romiting ;  the  bowels  are  costive,  aud  skin  dry,  and 
b  more  or  less  pain  aud  heaviness  in  the  head,  with,  fre- 
fc''entlr,  pain  in  the  back  and  limbs. 
H^  0)W  Stage.  The  attack  is  sometimes  ushered  in  by  a 
•'w  marked  chill  or  rigor,  closely  resembling  the  cold 
^"^  'jf  an  intermittent.  Frequently  the  chill  is  very 
^''^  aud  again  merely  a  sense  of  coldness;  or  slight 
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S  Sensations  pass  over  the  body,  which,  after  a  short 
are  succeeded  by  flushes  of  heat;   these  alternate. 


,     '^hiils  becoinins:  less  and  less  marked,  until,  finally. 

Til**  I  *"*  '  '  •    ' 

"e  reaction  is  set  up.    In  some  cases,  especially  those 

«**ich  the  chill  is  marked,  nausea  comes  on, and  finally 
'tiug,  about  the  time  reaction  sets  in.  Sometimes 
^^  is  some  pain  in  the  back  and  limbs  during  this  stage 
**c  disease.  The  cold  stage  usually  lasts  but  a  short 
^»  one  or  two  hours,  but  is  occasionally  protracted. 
^*o<  Singe.  "WTicn  reaction  ensues,  the  pain  in  the  back, 
HI  aud  limbs  increases,  being  in  some  cases  extremely 
^k^  The  temperature  of  the  surface  is  markedly 
^BBwd,  the  skin  being  dry  and  constricted,  the  face 
^^ed  and  turgid,  and  the  eyes  red  and  suflrused.  The 
is  full  and  frequent,  rarely  tense,  and  the  resj)iration 
ied  and  uneven.     The  tongue  is  covered  with  a  yel- 
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lowish-white  fur,  with  frequently  a  disagreeable  taste 
tlie  mouth,  and  more  or  less  nausea,  with  oppression 

(paio  in  the  epigastrium,  and  in  many  cases  severe  aa 
protracted  vomiting  of  bilious  matter.    All  the  secretioi 
are  checked — the  bowels  costive,  and  the  urine  scanty 
high  colored,  sometimes  loaded  ^v^th  bile  which  gives 
yellow  tinge.     The  nervous  system  in  many  cases  is  con 
siderably  deranged,  the  patient  being  watchful  and  v 
restless.     There  is  rarely  delirium  in  the  tirst  exacerbatioi 
more  frequently  a  marked  dullness  and  torpor. 

These  symptoms  continue  from  eight  to  twenty  boi 
when  they  gradually  pass  oft";  the  heat  of  the  surface 
diminished,  with  frequently  slight  perspiration  about  th 
iieok  and  face;  the  pulse  is  not  so  fix-quent,  the  paiiiixi 
head  and  back  ceases,  and  the  patient  feels  comparatively 
comfortable,  and  sometimes  takes  a  refreshing  sleep.    Tlii» 
constitutes  the  period  of  i^nisiion,  which,  in  a  majority  of 
cases,  occurs  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  usually  iu  ti*^ 

[morning,  though  in  some  there  are  two  per  day,  iu  otbe 
a  more  complete  remission  occurs  every  second  or  thi 
day. 

This  remission  varies  greatly  in  its  duration  and  coi 
pleteness  in  different  cases;  in  some  it  is  long  and  anioun 
almost  to  an  intermission,  in  otLers  it  is  short  and  t 
febrile  symptoms  but  slightly  abated.  Following  it,  tli-^ 
febrile  symptoms  reappear  with  all  their  firet  intensitj'^ 
luid  the  hot  stage  curitimies  to  the  end  of  the  disease,  in  J* 
Buocession  of  exneei-bationsand  remissions. 

In  some  cases  of  this  fever,  we  do  not  observe  that  the 
febrile  reaction  bee^imes  more  intense  as  it  progresses,  but 
»u  othei-s,  each  succeeding  exacerbation  is  more  marked, 
the  remission  shorter  and  less  noticeable,  until  finally  the 
twr  is  nearly  or  quite  continuous.  The  irritation  of  tlie 
»ch  continues  often  for  two, three  or  four  days;  in 
oases  through  the  entire  disesise,  if  not  arrested  by 

Ac  au|;)it  be  supposed,  the  patient's  strength  %il8  day 
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d»y,  innervation  and  secretion  become  more  and  more 

spared,  until  by  the  eeventh  or  eighth  day  we  find  him 

one  of  two  conditions.     The  fever  having  lost  its  orig- 

type,  has  become  an  adynamic  continued  fever,  with 

phoid  symptoms.    Or,  the  patient's  strength  having  be- 

i>me  greatly  exhausted,  we  obsen'e  a  want  of  reactive 

[»wer,  tiere  if  a  tendency  to  congestion  during  the  remis- 

aous,  at  wLicIi  time  the  surface  becomes  cool,  sometimes 

ered  with  a  clammy  pei-spiration,  the  pulse  is  small, 

<reak,  intermittent,  and  re.'<piration  short,  quick  and  diffi 

[cult;  coma  makes  its  appearance,  the  patient  lies  upon 

lh»  back,  slips  toward  the  foot  of  the  bed,  there  is  a  jacti- 

jtation,  picking  of  tlie  bedclothes,  and  after  one  or  more 

nnsucceissful  attempts  at  reaction,  the  patient  dies.     In 

u»«  last  case, the  disease  terminates  fatally  as  a  remittent; 

I  this,  however,  is  a  rare  termination,  for  if  not  arrested 

onnng  the  first  week,  it  generally  assumes  a  continued 

ro™)  and  presents  all  the  symptoms  of  a  continued  fever. 

Treatmkxt. — If  it  is  remenil>ered  that  a  remittent  fever 

*illriiii  a  poursp  (if  from    seven  fo   tourteen   davs,  we  will 

I  ""vciaorc  patience,  and  not  try  to  do  too  niucli.     IjCt  the 

"ft  have  rest,  and  everything  that  ooiiduces  to  this  will 

'^[''•Jvantage. 

w  fever  may  be  lessened  by  the  administration  of  Aco- 

'  ^^'^i  drops  to  a  glass  half  full  of  water,  a  teaspoonfiil 

,  "oiir      In  place  of  the  Aconite,  if  the  person  is  stout 

,  ''^  ft  full  pulse,  Veratrnni    may  be   used.     If  the  per- 

1        ""^stlegs  and  complains  of  pain   in   the  forehead,  five 

...  **'   Khus  may  be  added   to  the  Aconite  water. 

_l       '^•>  the  nausea  is  extreme  we  will   have  to  determine 

.    ®'"  it  will  be  best  to  empty  the  stomach  with  an  emetic, 

.J  '^  temedies  to  relieve  irritation.     Frequently  a  cup  of 

^ater  to  aid  vomiting,  followed  by  a  cui)  of  hoi  water 

**ve  irritation,  will  leave  the  stomach  in  good  coudi- 

To  check   nausea  and  vomiting  we  use  Nux,  if  tiic 

's  pale;  Ij>ecac,  if  the  face  is  flushed.      In  using  Nux, 

Wo  to  five  drops  of  the  tincture  to  half  a  glass  of  water 

give  a  teasjKJonful  every  fifteen    minutes  or  half  hour. 
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Giving  Ipecac  we  add  ten  ilrops  to  tlie  water  coiitaioi 
the  Aconite.  In  either  case,  a  tnustuni  plaster  or  do) 
wrung  out  of  liot  water  may  l>e  applied  over  the  .stotuact 

In  two  or  three  days  we  will  find  the  fever  goii 
down,  and  the  remission  will  be  much  more  markd 
Now,  during  the  remission,  we  give  quinine  to  arrest  tl 
fever.  The  quantity  required  will  be  from  ten  to  fiftee 
grains  divided  iuto  two  or  three  powders,  the  first  U)  \ 
tnkeii  as  soon  as  the  fever  commences  to  dedine,  the  li 
one  an  hour  previous  to  the  time  when  it  rises. 

Great  relief  is  often  experienced  by  sponging  the  bo( 
frequently  with  broke-water,  or  water  to  which  salerat 
has  been  added  so  as  to  render  it  a  little  slippery.   • 
there  is  much  nausea,  or  constant  thirst,  a  towel  wnw 
out  of  cold  wat4?r  and  ajtpliod  to  the  stomach  answers 
excellent  purpose.     If  the  patient  is  restless  and  irritabl 
especially  if  the   head  is  hot,  bathe  it  and  the  face  mi 
warm  water,  allowing  it  to  evapomte.     In  this,  as  well 
all  other  fevers,  the  patient's  clothes  should  bo  frequen 
changed,  and   the  bedclothes   and   everything  al)oiit  tl 
person  should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean.     A  pef^nsi 
fering   from  fever  wants   but  little  to  eat,  but  that  litl 
should  be  well  prepared.     Corn  meal  gruel,  or  thin  far! 
ta[iioca  or  hot    milk,  answers  an  excellent  purpose, 
instead  of  these,  nice  chicken   broth  or  beef  tea  may  H 
given. 

YELLOW  FEVER. 


Yellow  fever  is  a  diseas^e  of  warm  climates,  prevailii 
principally  in  the  torrid,  and  southern  part  of  the  not 
temperate  zone.  It  is  evidently  closely  allied  to  remitti 
fever,  as  it  prevails  in  those  sections,  and  those  only,  whi 
are  regarded  as  malarious.  It  makes  its  appearance  in: 
epidemic  form  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  a 
ceases  its  ravages  with  the  iirst  frosts.  For  its  product! 
it  appears  to  be  necessary,  that  the  causes  of  vegeta 
malaria  shall  exist  with  intensity  ;  that  there  shall  be  m( 
or  less  decomposing  animal  matter,  with  a  high  rangf 
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for   uaaDy  days   cousecutively.     Certain  sections  of 

antrj  appear  to  possess  all  the  elements  for  the  genera- 

1  of  the  disease,  and  hence  it  makes  its  appearance  with 

regularity   at  such  period  of  the  year,  as  gives  the 

T  high  and  long  continued  heat  for  decomposition. 

P«non»  who  have  long   resided  in  those  sections  have 

ally  an  immunity  from  the  disease,  which  is  doubtless 

to  such  gradual  change  in  the  constitution  as  ena- 

I  it  to  throw  off  the  malarial  poison ;  such  persons  ai"e 

1  tfi  l)e  acclimatized.     Pei-sons  from  the  north,  or  scc- 

wii  free  from  these  malarial  poisons,  residing  in  a  couiitiy 

ere  rellow  fever  prevails,  are  most  liable  to  the  disease. 

I  is  generally  admitted  that  it  is  not  contagious,  at  least 

ot  more  so  than  other  fevers  where  decomposition  is 

ily  set  up  after  death,  or  even  before  dissolution,  aa 

in  'y;'^!^,  aud  some  cases  of  typhoid  fever.     There  can 

1"!  ao  doubt  that  the  emanations  from  such  pei-sons  are 

poiDonous  to  those  whose  vitality  has  been  impaired,  and 

tliiti  if  abRorbed  they  will  give  rise  to  adynamic  fever. 

•■^iMWOMs. — Yellow  fever  may  be   divided   into  three 

*,  which  in  many  e[)idemics  are  well  marke<l,  but  in 

•len  are  indistinct.     These  are,  first,  a  stage  of  primary 

w,  iMing  from  thirty  to  seventy  hours;  second, a  stage 

'  ranii'mion ;  mid  third  a  stage  of  collapse. 

'*'*  Siatje. — This  stage  is  sometimes  preceded  for  some 

ourn  iiriiavf!  with  the  usual  prodromal  8\^nptoms  of  fever. 

-•lUjfuor,  listiicssuess.  failure  of  appetite,  and  nioro  or  less 

P"^'"  III  liead,  back,  and  limbs.     Chilliness  precedes  febrile 

'""1  ill  a  majority  of  cases,  though  a  well  marked  cold 

_^- s'.'  In  rare.     With  the  development  of  febrile  reaction, 

^B'''*lcin  t»ecome8  hot,  dry  and  harsh;  the  urinary  socre- 

■pa  It  anesled,  aud  the  bowels  are  obstinately  con-'tiijated. 

^^*  i'atient  suffei-s  severely  with  pain  in  the  back,  limbs 

""I*  'lead,  jiiid  is  extremely  restless  and  uneasy.     Much 

'"■Ration  of  the  stomach  exists  from  the  first,  with  pain 

"''  fienge  of  oppression  in  the  epigastrium  ;  in  a  majority 

U-^ea  voniitintr  speedilj'  comes  on,  and  continues  through 
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this  Stage — the  retching  and  ejection  from  the  EtomMi 
being  paiiitul  and  difficult.  The  eyes  are  generally  suf^ 
fiased,  i-eddened,  and  very  sensitive  to  light,  presenting  tlx 
appearance  that  would  follow  exposure  to  wood  emoke; 
this  has  been  looked  upon  as  almost  a  pathognomonic 
pyniptom  by  some.  The  pulse  varies  greatly  in  different 
ca.-«R;  in  many,  it  is  hard,  q\iick  and  irregular;  in  othen, 
small,  corded  and  oppressed  ;  and  in  others  not  diflenait 
fi'om  what  it  would  be  in  a  simple  remittent.  The  toiigiw 
hai'dly  ever  presents  the  same  appearance ;  sonietima 
clean,  again  broad,  flabby,  and  covered  with  a  thin,  white 
coat :  again  reddened  at  tip  and  edges,  pointed  and  coated 
in  the  center ;  and  again  presenting  a  thick  yellowisb,  or 
\ellowisli  lii'own  coat.  As  before  remarked,  this  stage 
varies  in  duration,  and  there  is  just  as  much  variation 
its  intensity. 

Second  Stage. — The  febrile  action  gradually  abates ;  tli« 
vomiting  ceases,  or  is  less  constant;  the  pfuns  are  mncb 
ameliorated ;  the  skin  becomes  softened,  and  frequently 
covered  with  perspiration.  The  patient  feels  compara- 
tively well,  though  exceedingly  debilitated,  and  bus  hop* 
of  speedy  recovery,  and  yet,  even  now,  may  be  notic*<l 
that  yellowish  discoloration,  manifesting  itself  in  the  con- 
junctiva, and  the  skin  of  the  forehead  and  breast,  the 
precursor  of  that  third  stage,  frara  which  it  is  so  difScult 
to  recover.  This  remission,  sometimes  so  complete,  can 
hardly  be  noticed  at  othere,  but  the  first  rapidly  passt* 
into  the  third  stage,  or  collapse.  It  is  always  of  short 
duration,  not  more  than  from  two  to  ten  hours. 

Third   Stage. —  In   this  stage  the  pulse  becomes  very 
feeble,  and  the  prostration  is  excessive ;  the  yellow  api)ear- 
Ance  of  the  skin,  which  gives  the  disease  its  name,  be- 
comes plainly  \'isible,   and  continues  to  deepen   as  the 
■disease  advances.     The   irritability    of  the   stomach  is 
excessive  ;  nothing  can  Iv?  retained,  but  the  vomiting  now 
is  easv.     The  material  ejectwl  from  the  stomach  is  pe^-n- 
liar,  being  very  dark  colored,  and  hence  known  by  the 
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xituit :  this  dark  colored  niateriiil  has  beeu 

e<i    to  be   broken   dowu  blood.     Diarrham   fre- 

ly  ensues,  the  discharges  from  the  bowels  resembling 

■<J  from  the  stomach.     The  respiration  ia  hurried 

..ult,  with  frequent  sighing,  and  the  patient  coui- 

ihs  of  an  intoleitible  oppression   and   distress  at   the 

(cordiiu     The  powensof  life  rapidly  fail;  slow  delirium 

coma  conaes  on,  and  death  soon  eases  the  patient  from 

inttderable  sutferiiig. 

TR£itjik>t. — With  the   commencement  of  the  disease, 

llic  the  patient's  feet  thoroughly  in  hot  mustard  water, 

iug  a  sheet  folded  out  of  cold   water,  and  wrap  around 

t  bowels  and  cover  wai-mly  in  bed.     Now,  give  small 

wtsof  podophyllin  and  cream-of-tartar,  about  one-fourth 

u  grain  of  the   fii^st,  to  ten  grains  of  the  second,  every 

0  hours  until  it  operates.     If  there  has  been  consider- 

IbW  iniiisea  and  vomiting,  give  a  thorough  emetic  before 

iug  the  means  named.     An  infusion  of  peach-tree  bark 

Bttj  be  employed  to  check  irritation  of  the  stomach,  and 

warnuiiiiphoretic  teas  to  produce  sweating.     As  soon    as 

•  wiiiMsuiu  in  the  disease  occurs,  quinine  should  begiven^ 

•bunt  fifteeu  or  twenty  grains  at  two  doses,  with  tincture 

•f  gelseminum  in  half  teaspoonful  doses  every  two  or  three 

hours. 

After  this  the  treatment  will  have  to  be  conducted  on 
pncr&l  principles,  meeting  the  indications  as  they  arise. 
lut  'tomach  musi  be  kcjit  quiet,  diarrhoea  arrested  if  it 
*l'|«iir8,  the  patient's  strength  kept  up  by  the  judicious 
**  uf  stimulants  and  nutritious  but  easily  digested  food, 
'la  esjiecially  must  normal  circulation  in  the  skin  and 
*itfemities  be  maintained,  and  free  secretion  from  the 
kiflaeys.  Convalescence  is  slow,  and  must  be  managed 
*itL  great  care ;  any  indiscretion  in  regard  to  diet  or 
^Jfpwure  tending  to  produce  a  relapse. 
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COMMON  CONTISUED  FEVER. 

This  form    of   fever  occure   in  persons   of   m 
strength  of  constitution,  and  when  there  has  been  no 
vious  cause  acting  on  the  system  to  lower  the  vitalil 
permanently  derange  the  excretory  organs,  and  the 
stitution  of  the  blood.    At  its  commencement  we 
no  symptoms  of  great  impairment  of  the  fluids,  thi 
should  the  disease  continue  long,  such  change  in  the 
will  occur  as  to  give  rise  to  typhoid  symptoms, 
the  disease  which  in  the  majority  of  cases,  has  been  d( 
Dated  as  typhoid  fever,  because  if  allowed  to  proj 
such   s^Tiijitoms  become  manifest ;    but  more  frequi 
because  popular  opinion  regards  the  last  named  fevi 
an  exceedingly  dangerous  disease,  and  physicians  Iik( 
claim  the  credit  of  curing  it.     I  use  the  term  typhoii 
its  literul  m^&inng, '■'■  resembling  typhus,"  and  apply  it 
those  cases  exhibiting  marked  loss  of  vitality,  and 
mencing  neerueraia.     If  it  was  strictly  used  in  this 
we  could  understand  better,  perhaps,  the  treatment  n( 
sary  to  its  arrest ;  at  least,  we  would  be  able  to  atl 
some  meaning  to   much  that  is   written  about  typl 
fever. 

Causes. — The  predisposiny  causes  of  this,  as  well 
typhoid  fever,  are  all  such  as  occasion  terapomry  exbi 
tiou  and  want  of  power  in  the  system  to  react  and 
disease.     The  exciting  causes  are  numerous  :  as  an 
of  secretion,  and  retention  of  excrementitious  mai 
the  ab-sorjitiou  of  exhalations  from  vegetable  and  unii 
matter   undergoing   decomposition ;    animal    miasms,  -^^ 
fix)m  healthy  persons  or  animals  crowded  together,  orco"' 
fined  in  imperfectly  ventilated  situations,  and  without  dw8 
regard  to  cleanlitie.s8;  from  persons  laboring  under  disease 
of  any  kind  in  ill-ventilated  apartments.     "  Every  popu- 
lation," says   Mr.  Chadwick,  "  throws  off  insensibly  an 
atmosphei'e  of  organic  matter,  excessively  rare  in  couutry 
and  town,  but  less  mre  in  dense,  than  in  open  districts 
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tht?  ntmosphere  hangs  over  cities  like  a  light  cloud, 
liowly  spreading,  driven  about,  tailing,  diepei-sed  bj  the 
""uda,  wa&lied  down  by  showers.     It  is  not  vitnlis  halilus, 
pt  bj  origin,  hut  matter  which  has  lioed,  is  dead,  has 
I  the  body,  and  is  undergoing  decomposition  into  sim- 
'  than  organic  elements.     The  exhalations  from  sewei^s, 
i-yards,   vaults,  slaughter-houses,   cess-pools,   com- 
iDgle  in    this  atmosphere ;    and,   notwithstanding  the 
nderful  provisions  of  nature  for  the  speedy  oxidation 
lotginic  matter  in  water  and  air,  accumulate,  and  the 
Bsity  of  the  poison  (for  in  the  transition  of  the  decay  it 
1  poison),  is  sufficient  to  impress  its  destructive  action 
.  the  living,   to   receive  and  impart  the  processes  of 
notie  principles,  to  convert  by  a  subtle,  sickly,  deadly 
lium,  the  people  agglomerated  in  narrow  streets  and 
lirtg,  down  which  no  wind  blows,  and  upon  which  the 
I  seldom  shines."     I  have  never  as  yet  seen  a  case  of 
or  typhoid  fever,  but  what  I  could  discover  in  the 
ent  or  previous  location  of  the  patient,  the  presence 
\  decaying  animal  matter,  to  account  partially,  at  least, 
r  the  character  of  the  disease. 

I  SvMPTOMS. — The  stage  of  incubation  is  generally  of  some 
Nys  iluration,  though  when  the  cause  is  intense,  it  may 
(brief.  The  patient  complains  of  languor,  indisposition 
eiertion,  loss  of  apj>etite,  irregularity  of  bowels,  dry- 
itif  skin,  and  more  or  less  pain  in  head  or  back,  and 
»De*s  of  muscular  tissue.  These  symptoms  increasing, 
ta  tolerably  well  marked  chill  comes  on,  the  patient 
old,  especially  at  the  extremities,  and  chilly  sensa- 
Hi  paas  over  the  body.  These  are  shortly  alternated 
"til  flushes  of  heat,  which  become  more  and  more 
■"wked,  until  febrile  reaction  is  established.  In  rare 
•wea,  the  cold  stage  is  as  well  marked  as  in  an  intermit- 

(t,  amounting  to  a  rigor ;  in  many  the  patient  hardly 
ices  the  cold  stage,  it  is  so  blight. 
Hth  the  development  of  reaction,  the  skin  becomes 
and  dry,  the  urinary  secretion  scanty,  high  colored, 
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sedimeut,  und  the  bowel?  arc 
The  moath  b  dnr,  and  tbe  tougiie  t^oated 
b-white  cost,  or  in  some  ca»e»  a 
ooat  CO  base,  with  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth 
•^^  Baana;  in  otheis,  tbe  gastric  mucous  luembi 
being  irritable,  it  is  elongated,  the  tip  and  edges  redd( 
bat  ooated  white  iu  the  i>euter ;  there  is  thirst,  but  aul 
ioteaae  aa  in  the  precediug  fonn  of  fever.    Tbe  pul 
freqaeot,  ftdl,  sometimes  hard,  especially  if  there  is 
tion  of  the  mucous  membranes,  or  cei-ebix>-spiiiHl  veni 
bat  rarely  bounding.     Iii  some  cases  tlieie  is  uuiiset 
even  vomiting ;  but  if  so.  the  tongue  will  either  be  foi 
heavily  coated  at  base,  with  a  disagreeable  taste  iii 
mouth,  and  sense  of  oppression  iu  tbe  epigastrium, 
pointed,  with  reddened  tip  and  edges,  and  tendeniees 
pressure  over  tbe  stomach. 

Tbe  condition  of  tbe  uervoue  system  is  variable :  soi 
times  the  patient  is  restless,  uneasy,  and  wutcht'ul.  tli< 
special  senses  being  painftilly  acute,  so  that  the  patient 
can  not  bear  a  bright  light,  and  is  disturbed  by  the  sligli^ 
est  noise;  at  others,  be  lies  toi'pid,  does  not  aj'jiear  ' 
appreciate  his  condition,  is  but  slightly  aftected  with  whi 
transpires  around  liim,  and  lies  quiet  in  one  position.  * 
either  case  there  may  be  headache ;  in  tbe  first  it  is  acut 
the  face  being  flushed,  and  eyes  re<ldened,  evidendi 
determination  of  blood  ;  in  the  last  it  is  genemlly  d 
disagreeable  sensation  of  heaviness  and  oppression. 

Tbe  symptoms  above  named  increase  iu  iutensit; 
Ibe  third  or  fourth  day,  after  whicli  the  fever  e.xhibits  hi 
Uttle  change,  if  uncomplicated,  except  the  increasing  tl< 
biUtN,  until  after  the  seventh  day;  when,  if  it  does  u< 
iMnxiiMte  by  tbe  establishment  of  secretion,  either  natui 
•lly.  or  Vy  t^  •'^  of  medicine,  we  obsene  symptonii  < 
«JM«riQn)tioB  of  th«  blood.  mhI  proetration,  making  tlie 
«k|'«)<<«r<uHVi  ami  after  a  varutble  length  ot  time  a  W 
tjrflMUl  c«Mkdl6«^  eai$«M»v  and  we  hare  in  &ct  to 
||i«W  of  Ute  »*xt  ^narwer. 
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JIIPLICATIONS. — This  form  of  fever  is  frequently  coni- 

|ficated  with  local  disease,  most  generally  of  an  inflam- 

rantjr}    character;  yet,  as  the  fever  is  fully   developed 

b«fi)ie  the  local  disease  commences,  the  symptoms  of  the 

btiei  are  orteu  very  ohacure. 

Treatment. — I  believe  that  this  fever  can  be  arrested, 
10  a  tnajority  of  cases,  at  any  period  of  its  course,  previous 
Jotlie  development  of  low  typhoid  symptoms,  and  in  this 
I  tUffer  from  a  majority  of  the  profession.  I  might  have 
bd  I  know  it,  for  such  has  been  the  result  in  my  pi*actice 
» frequently  for  it  to  have  been  accidental.  In  giving 
!  treatment,  I  will  here  only  give  the  abortive  plan,  and 
■  the  reader  to  the  next  form  of  fever  for  other  treat- 
nt,  for  if  not  stopped,  there  is  nothing  more  certain 
I  that  it  will  assume  that  form. 
Tliere  are  three  principal  and  well  defined  indications 
brtlie  arrest  of  this  disease,  and  if  by  medicinal  means 
they  lan  be  accomplished,  the  fever  will  be  arrested. 
V'intfto  produce  arterial  sedation,  and  its  attendant  relax- 
ation, and  a  diminution  of  the  heat  of  the  body.  Second, 
to  establish  excretion,  and  eliminate  the  broken  down 
*'enients  circulating  in  the  blood.  And  third,  to  restore 
'"otone  and  integrity  of  the  nervous  system. 

■•o  accomplish  the  first,  we  have  the  direct  and  indirect 
"^stives.  1  prefer  the  direct  sedatives,  but  might  here 
fflarJc  that  unless  properly  used,  they  ai*e  frequently 
**cient,  and  sometimes  even  harnitiil.  The  intlueni-e 
I'^tl  IS  gradual  but  permanent  sedation,  withmit  iim>- 
.  ^H,  and  I  bold  that  this  can  only  be  obtained  in  a 
•'   *ity  of  cases  by  small  doses  frequently  repeated,  yiv- 
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Efficient  time  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  result. 


I 


-  «>om  three  or  four  to  ten  days,  according  to  the  con- 

^*i  of  the  patient.     In  my  practice,  I  use  the  tinctures 

^'^ratrum  and  aconite,  in  the  proportion  of  ton  drop:* 

^^»e  first,  and  five  of  the  secoiid,  to  four  ounces  of 

*'*«ir.  «  teaepoonful   every  hour,  with  the  frequent  use 

^'  ^Ve  sponge  bath.     The  influence  is  very  gradual,  but  it 
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is  permanent,  and  a.s  sedation  increases,  hour  bv  hota, 
find  increased  strength  of  pulse,  a  greater  equality  in  t] 
circulation,  and  better  innervation. 

As  soon  as  sedation  is  effected,  the  patient  feels  coB 
parativeij  comfortable ;  the  skin  is  cool,  and  it  is  evida 
that  mild  means  will  now  establish  secretion  from  the  ski 
and  kidneys.  The  mild  diaphoretic  infusions  will  be  eoi 
lient  to  excite  an  action  of  the  .skin,  whilst  we  act  upo 
the  kidneys  by  giving  a  weak  solution  of  acetate  of  pot 
ash,  (^see  No.  41.)  If  from  the  symptoms  we  judge  thert 
are  accumulations  in  the  bowels,  producing  irritation,  w( 
administer  a  mild  cathartic,  not  otherwise. 

RooDgnizing  the  tendency  to  typhoid,  wc  use  the  antisepti 
remedies  early  in  the  treatment.  If  the  tongue  is  broad 
pallid,  and  dirty,  sulphite  of  soda  in  ten  grain  doses  ever 
three  hour>..  If  the  tongue  is  red  ;ind  slick,  suiphuroo 
acid  in  half-teas{H>onful  doses  every  three  hours.  If  th 
tongue  is  dry,  deep  red,  and  coating  brown,atablespooDft 
of  hard  mih-r  every  two  or  three  hour.«.  If  the  patioi 
looks  like  one  exposed  to  severe  cold,  the  remedy  Is  Baptist 
ten  drops  of  the  tincture  to  the  water  containing  t!ie  sedativ 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  tongue  is  heavily  loade* 
with  nausea  and  (>]tpiession  at  the  epigastrium,  all  troa 
ment  must  be  prweded  by  a  thoiougb  emetic.  In  th 
conditiun,  on  remedies  will  produce  a  favorable  influen 
until  the  morbid  in'i'iiiiinhitions  in  the  stoma'^h  are  t 
moved,  iind  if  not  dune,  the  jirostration  will  be  rapid,  a) 
J  typhoid  symptoms  speedily  nuuiifested.  If  there  is  in 
tation  nf  the  stomach,  this  must  be  first  subdued.  Con 
ter-irritation  to  the  epigastrium  and  extremities,  with  1 
employment  of  those  agents  known  to  relieve  gastric  it 
tation,  should  be  used  here.  Frequently  the  employmc 
of  stimulant  euemata,  by  stimulating  to  action  the  Ion 
intestine,  and  producing*  free  evacuation,  will  greatly  i 
the  other  measures.  The  enteric  disease  should  be  c« 
trolled,  as  named  under  typhoid  fever. 

Though  I  have  here  given  the  treatment  in  full  for  t 
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e,  a»  I  will  for  the  uext.  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 

the  family  will  take  the  management  of  such  a  grave  case. 

It  will  indicate  to  them  the  proper  course  to  be  pureued, 

ud  thus  favor  a  rational  treatment,  aa  opposed  to  the 

Wsh  medication  >o  frequently  adopted,  and  which  de- 

ttJOTB  more  patients  than  the  disease  itself.     The  maiiage- 

Dt  of  the  sick  will  be  the  same  as  described  under  the 

i  of  bilious  fever,  and  the  next  variety  of  the  disease. 

TYPHOID  FEVER. 


It  will  be  recollected  that  any  fever,  either  idiopathic  or 

lyniptomatic,  will  assume  a  tyj>hoid  character,  if  it  con- 

tinuee  sufficiently  long  for  the  blood  to  become  engaged 

ilia  process  of  decomposition.     Now,  in  all  such  diseases 

»e notice  that  there  is  more  or  less  rapid   breaking  doMn 

rfihe  tissues,  and  the  excretory  organs   being   in  tiiuh 

omlitiou  that  it  cannot  be  freely  removed,  the  detritus  of 

I  body  remains  in  the  blood.     This  material  is  undergo- 

luf  rftro^rade  meiamorphosi^,  &ttd  it  is  a  well  ascertained 

IkI  that  in  certain  conditions  of  the  system  this  decom- 

|Kisitiiin  is  propagated  in  the  blood.     If  these  be  facts,  we 

c*i)  readily  see  how  a  patient  may  be  poisoned  by  the 

(•reakiug  down  and  retention  of  his  own  tissues.     Thus, 

'*}»  I)r.  Williams,  "  In  several  cases  of  the  early  stage  of 

"** severest  form  of  Bright's  di.sease,  in  which  the  urine 

*M  Very  scantily  secreted  and  highly  albuminous,  I  have 

"    typhoid  symptoms   of    the   worst  character   ensue, 

*''''»»ijpanied  by  a  breaking  up  and  partial  solution  of  the 

I   ''<*rijig  niatter  of  the  blood,  with  the  appearance  of  pus 

f'![^Ules  in  it," 

•i ere  are  causes  producing  fever  which  affect  the  integ- 

Of  the  blood  at  the  beginning,  setting  up  within  it  a 

^*>%ss  of  decomposition,  which   is  more  or  lews  rapid, 

'^^■frdiiig  to  the  degree  of  vital  power  in  the  system. 

''^n  causes  would  produce  typhoid  fever,  and  if  the  vital 

l\><>\Ver  of  the  patient  wa«  depressed  at  the  time  of  expo- 
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Riiro.  the  symptoms  would  be  evident  fix)m  tJie  coinnieo« 
ment. 

Caii^es. — Tlic  predispofi>i(i  causes  of  typhoid  fever  an 
all  such  as  greatly  depre^^)»  the  vital  jiower  of  the  sysfem, 
either  temporarily  or  pemianently,  and  we  might  say, 
witli  truth,  that  no  pei-son,  utiless  originally  of  feeble 
vitality,  or  laboring  under  some  cause  that  prcjduwa 
ileprossion  at  the  time  of  exposure,  can  have  prinuiji 
t  \  phoid  fever.  It  is  true  that  if  the  cause  acting  ui'wu 
the  system  was  very  intense,  the  disease  might  be  rapidly 
developed.  Animal  niiosmata  is  the  e.xciting  cause  of  the 
disease,  and  by  this  we  iniderstand  animal  matter  in  a  iltti 
of  decomposition.  Liebig  says,  "An  animal  substance  in 
the  act  of  decomposition,  or  a  substance  generated  frow 
the  component  parts  of  a  living  body  by  disease,  corama- 
nicates  its  own  condition  to  all  parte  of  the  system  e«pi»- 
ble  of  entering  into  the  same  state,  if  no  cause  exists  in 
these  parts  by  which  the  change  is  counteracted  or  de- 
stroyed." Thus,  exposure  to  gaseous  exhalations  froK 
animal  matter  undergoing  decomposition,  or  arisii^ 
from  persons  sulfering  from  low  typhoid  disease,  theml 
terial  gaining  entrance  into  the  blood  through  the  lung! 
will,  if  there  is  not  sufficient  resistance  in  the  system.  s< 
up  II  process  of  decomposition,  which  continuing,  wi 
give  rise  to  the  phenomena  we  observe  in  this  form  I 
fever.  Thus,  in  those  cases  in  which  decomposing  animi 
matter  is  introdiiced  into  the  system  by  a  dissedivg  \roun 
we  observe,  first  a  chill,  then  febrile  reaction  with  gli 
depression,  and  finally,  evidence  of  complete  death  of  tl 
blood,  all  the  syniptoms  of  reaction  being  of  a  typho 
character.  I 

This  form  of  fever  may  be  either  endemic,  sporadic,  q 
demic  or  covta/fious ;  if  endemic,  we  will  find  a  morej 
less  ii\tciise  local  cause ;  if  sporadic,  the  miasm  may  In 
been  speedily  generated  and  dispersed;  if  epidemic,! 
have  to  look  to  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  us  regai 
moisture  and  temperature,  for  the  rapid  propagation 
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^tead  of  the  miasm.    That  in  certain  conditious  the  dis- 
eiae  is  contagious,  I  believe  few  will  deny.    Thus,  from  a 
pwBon  suffering  from  low  typhoid  fever,  there  is  continu- 
.  iBy  given  off  in  the  excretions,  and  from  the  lungs,  mat- 
ter in  a  state  of  decomposition,  and  if  proper  attention  is 
not  pud  to  ventilation  and  cleanliness,  these  exhalations 
awiine  a  degree  of  intensity  that  will  unfavorably  impress 
•D  that  come  within  their  reach,  and  will  give  rise  to  the 
nme  form  of  fever,  in  those  predisposed  to  disease. 

Sthptoms. — The  stage  of  incnbation  is  frequently  of 
eoDoderable  duration  in  this  disease,  the  symptoms  being 
those  of  depression.  The  patient  complains  of  languor 
and  debility,  with  giddiness,  dullness,  and  confiision  of 
intellect;  the  appetite  is  impaired;  uneasiness  at  the  epi- 
gastriam,  and  sometimes  slight  nausea ;  a  general  sense  of 
soreness  and  stiffness,  with  more  or  less  pain  in  the  back 
and  limbs,  is  not  unfrequent.  These  symptoms  increasing 
for  two  or  three  days,  the  patient  complains  of  slight 
diilly  sensations,  with  coldness  of  extremities,  which  be- 
coming more  marked,  are  alternated  with  flushes  of  heat. 
"■is  chill  lasts  from  six  to  eight  hours,  but  sometimes  is 
Prolonged  to  one  or  two  days. 

•^ith  the  development  of  reaction,  the  pulse  becomes 

^Qent,  full  and  open,  or  soft  and  weak,  in  some  cases 

*  and  easily  compressed,  or  if  of  a  nervous  character, 

joicij  and  sharp.     The  tongue  is  generally  loaded  with  a 

'^^  mucus,  and   is  broad,  soft,  flabby  and   moist,  but 

***«times  coated  in  the  center,  but  with  reddened  tip  and 

^^;  there  is  considerable  thirst.     In  some  cases  the 

**^e  is  heavily  loaded,  especially  at  the  base,  with  bad 

■^te  in  the  mouth,  and  feeling  of  oppression  at  the  epi- 

^^trium,  indicating  morbid  accumulations  in  the  stomach. 

*^«  urine  is   slightly  diminished   in   quantity,  appears 

*^bid  and  frothy,  but  does  not  deposit  a  sediment;  the 

*^"wels  are  frequently  natural  as  to  frequency,  but  ex- 

^mely  susceptible  to  the  action  of  medicine ;  the  dis- 

^arges  being  thin,  pale  and  frothy.    The  temperature  of 
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the  surface  varies  greatly,  sometimes  it  is  intense! 
and  pungent,  but  more  frequently,  but  slightly  incr 
with  tendency  to  coldness  of  the  extremities.     The  < 
tenance  is  dull,  pallid  and  shrunk,  or  transiently  flusi 
the  eyes  heavy  and  devoid  of  luster,  and  the  bead  he 
confused   and  gidd}'.      The   patient  sometimes  exlii^ 
great  uiieiisiness,  aud  is   restless,  changing   his  jHwiti 
frequently,  but  at  others  is  torpid,  careless  and  unimpn 
ble.     The  respiration  is  frequently  but  little  affected 
first  two  or  three  days,  but  sometimes  frequent  and  i 
pirous. 

By  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  day  we  find  that  the  headhs 
become  more  affected,  and  the  mind  is  confused,  t\ 
patient  reasons  with  difficulty  and  answers  slowly.  Som« 
times,  even  at  this  early  period,  we  have  a  partial  devt?l 
opment  of  that  dreamy  delinum  termed  typhomavia.  TJ*1 
respiration  lias  now  become  affected,  and  is  short  aO' 
quick,  or  labored  and  suspirous.  In  many  oases  symptott*' 
of  etiteric  affection  begin  to  manifest  themselves;  the  bowe 
are  irregular,  two,  three  or  four  evacuations  in  the  tweutj 
four  hours,  watery,  yellowish,  clay-colored,  frothy  an 
foetid.  The  urine  is  but  little  diminished  in  quantity,  bl^ 
is  pale  and  frothy,  resembling  whey  or  new  made  b 
The  patient,  in  many  cases,  now  begins  to  complain 
tenderness  of  the  bowels,  and  it  will  be  found  that  pre^isvi 
produces  pain. 

By  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day,  the  bowels  have  boeoB 
quite  loose,  the  operations  frequent  and  difficult  to  arr 
with  increased  tenderness  on  pressure,  and  flatulent  iltS? 
tension  of  the  ubdoineii.  The  coating  of  the  tongue  lii 
been  gradually  changing  its  color,  and  is  now  coa 
brown,  somewhat  tissured,  or  sometimes  the  coating 
disappeared  and  the  tongue  is  dry,  red  and  glossy;  sor 
commence  to  appear  upon  the  teeth  and  lips.  TyphoE 
nia  has  now  become  fully  developed,  the  patient  appeart 
half-asleep,  his  mind  wanders,  he  talks  to  him.^elf  of 
business,  his   pleasures,  or,  reveling  in   the  chambers 
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lOry,  he  appears  to  be  living  hia  past  life  over.   Some- 
les  tliis  typhomania  is  replaced  bj*  coma-vigil,  the  patient 
18  to  be  in  a  profound  stupor,  but  is  aroused  by  the 
itest  soiuid,  to  immediately  sink  back  into  his  former 
i(Btion.    About  this  time,  though  sometimes  as  early 
the  fifth  day,  the  rose-colored  eruption  makes  its  appear- 
ice  npon  the  breast  and  ueck ;  this  eruption  manifests 
ilfin  small  rose-colored  spots  about  the  size  of  the 
of  a  pin;  the  color  disappears  upon  pressing  the  finger 
fr  them,  but  returns  when  the  pressure  is  removed. 
ilnria  aotnetimes  makes  its  appearance  at  this  time,  in 
« shape  of  minute  vesicles,  filled  with   limpid  serum, 
e  patieut  has  now  become  so  prostrated  that  he  requirea 
iistance  to  get  up  in  bed,  or  change  his  position. 
From  this  to  the  twentieth  day,  the  diarrhoea  becomes 
'One,  the  discharges  being  dark,  foetid  and  very  offensive, 
dthe  abdomen  very  much  distended;  the  coating  npon 
tongue  becomes  almost  black,  and  the  teeth  and  lips 
ivereil  with  a  dark,  offensive  Bordes.     The  prostration  is 
reme,  and  the  stupor  profound.     Frequently  the  heat 
tlie  surface  sinks,  the  extremities  being  kept  warm  with 
greatest  difficulty;  and  sometimes  there  is  foetid  per- 
'initiori.     Petechia'  sometimes  make  their  appearance  in 
*  shape  of  small,  pui-plish-red  discolorations,  not  effaced 
pressure;  these  extending,  form  vibices.     The  posture 
Wnstnutly  supine,  with  tendency  to  slip  down  to  the 
^"oi  of  the  bed.     The  fieces  and  urine  are  now  discharged 
iiiTOluutarily,  or  in  some  cases  there  is  suppression  of 
urine,  which,  if  allowed  to  continue,  will  cause  great  dis- 
t'^nnou  of  the  bladder,  with  rapid  prostration  and  death. 
Subsaltus  tendinuni  comes  on,  ^\^th  picking  at  the  bed- 
clothes, and  finally  jactitation.     At  last,  the  vitality  of  the 
b|^ent  is  so  far  exhausted  that  there  is  no  longer  power 
^^rculate  the  blood,  and  the  patient  dies. 

Treatment. — The  object  of  treatment  at  first,  is  the 
arrest  of  the  fever,  and  this  can  be  accomplished,  in  many 
,by  the  Iburteenthday,  and  before  the  severer  symp- 
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tome  make  their  appearance.     The  abortive  treatment 
the  same  as  in  the  preceding  disease,  but  I  will  repeat  il 

First,  if  there  is  evidence  of  morbid  acciimulatiou  i 
the  stomach,  this  must  be  removed,  or  all  treatment 
prove  unsuccessful.     I  know  from  personal  observatioi 
that  where  the  stomach  is  thus  oppressed,  tjT)hoid  sjiii| 
toras  rapidly  supervene,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  tlu 
patient  wll  die ;  and  faither,  that  such  accumulation  ii 
the  stomach,  proves  the  cause  of  the  rapid  development' 
of  the  enteric  disease  in  many  cases.     In  this  caae,  as 
emetic  precedes  all  other  treatment,  the  acetous  einetici 
tiacture,  or  compound  powder  of  lobelia  and  capsicum 
being  my  favorite  agents;  if  there  is  great  prostmtioD, » 
stimulant  should  be  combined  with   them.     The  action  of 
the  emetic  should  be  prompt  and  thorough,  and  aidfcdby 
warm   stimulant  diaphoretic  infusious,  which  should  be 
continued  afterward  to  produce  diaphoresis,  aided  by  the 
hot  mustard  foot-bath,  aTid  warmth  applied  to  the  body, 
As  soon  as  the  emetic  lias  ceased  acting,  the  special  seda- 
tives should  be  administered  in  doses  just  sufficient  to 
continue  the  influence  produced  by  it.     If,  in  the  carl; 
part  of  the  disease,  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  ol 
Inngs   become   affected,   the   same   treatment  shoultl 
adojited,  with  the  addition  of  coiniter-irritation. 

In  other  cases  we  commence  witli  the  use  of  the  spec' 
sedatives,  veratnim  and  aconite,  giving  them  as  heretofo 
r('i;<immeii(led.     Adit  fi^n  drops  of  tincture  of  veratruin, 
iiiid    five  drops  of  tinotiiro  ol'  aconite,  to  four  ounces 
water,  and  give  a  teaspoon I'lil  m'er}'  liour. 

If  the  skin   is  hot  and  pungent,  the  alkaline  spon, 
bath  .should  be  employed,  three  or  four  times  a  day,  but  if 
there  is  deticient  capillary  circuliition,  with  tendency  to 
coldness  of  the  extremities,  a  suHicieut  quantity  of  tincy, 
ture  of  capsicum,  added  to  water,  to  give  the  necessai^H 
stimulation,  should  be  employed  in  its  stead.     The  extrem- 
ities must  be  kept  warm,  or  the  entire  treatment  will  fail, 
because,  if  they  are  cold,  with  deficient  capillary  circula- 
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D  in  the  akiu,  there  is  stntAs  of  blood  in  internal  organs, 
uch  aaffer  as  well  as  the  blood,  and  if  sedatives  ore 
m  administered,  these  eonditious  are  increased,  and 
oagh  the  pulse  is  diminished  iu  fiequency,  it  is  also 
Kreased  in  strength,  with  still  further  congestioii.  Some- 
Des  I  find  it  necessary  to  order  the  frequent  application 
tincture  of  capsicum,  or  other  stixjug  stimulant,  to  the 
Itremitiee,  with  the  constant  use  of  bottles  of  hot 
Iter,  etc 

The  dose  of  venitrum    named,    is  nhont  the  medinm 

lautitj-;  where  there  is  evidence  of  congestion  it  will 

kve  to  be  smaller,  if  the  febrile  reaction  is  vigorous,  it 

•J  be  increased.      I  do   not  desire  marked  sedation 

»der  twentj-four  hours,  and  many  times  not  before  forty- 

ght,  or  seventy-two  hours.     We   will  notice,  that  the 

pove  remedies,  used  in  this  way,  gradually  decrease  the 

nequefucy  of  the  pulse,  but  it  becomes  more  full,  stronger, 

nd  especially  better  in  parts  far  from  the  heart,  with 

>etter  innervation.     At  last,  the  pulse  coming  down  to 

Rghty  or  ninety  beats  per  minute,  we  observe  evidence  of 

©imtaencing  secretion.     Now,  diaphoretics  and  diuretics 

tn»T  be  advantageously  employed,  the  sedative  being  con- 

'iimed  in  doses  just  sufficient  to  maintain  its  effect.     The 

preparation  of  asclepias,  above  mentione*!,  I  use,  tirst,  for 

"« gentle  stimulant  and  soothing  intlnenoe,  upon  the  ner- 

''wis  system,  and  because  it  tends  to  stimulate  circulation 

toibe  surface,  but  now  it  may  be  contiimed  as  a  diapho- 

'*"*>  or  other  gently  stimulant  agents  used  in  its  place. 

^ » diuretic,  I  employ  a  weak  solution  of  equal  parts  of 

"''"rate  and  acetate  of  potash,  the  medium  dose  of  each 

'"'i: iiboiiT  five  j^rains  every  four  hours. 

'^nxn  the  commenoement  of  the  treatment  some  of  the 

'iseptics  should   be  employed,  and    much   depends  u|k»ii 

*"■  proper   selection.     Turning  to   page    296,  the   reader 

"  see  the  reasons  why  wo  .-^lect  one  of  the  four — sulpliite 

«od«,  sulpharoas  acid   hard  cider  or  Baptisia.     Chlor.ite 
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of  {lotusli   is  selected  as  the  antiseptic  remedy  wbeii 
is  SI  very  bad  odor  from  the  patient.     If  neither  of  I 
remedies  can  be  obtained,  put  a  lump  of  borax  in  a 
fill  it  with  water,  and  then  let  the  patient  sip  from  it 
■wishes. 

During  this  time,  the  patient  should  be  freely  supp 
with  diluents,  and  such  light  food  as  the  appetite  en 
and  we  think  can  be  easily  digested.  Every  thing  in'l 
room  and  about  the  patient  should  be  kept  scrupulo 
clean,  and  the  apartment  thoroughly  ventilated  by  ; 
ting  air  from  the  sunny  side  of  the  house,  and  kcepin 
open  fire  in  the  room.  Few  persons  should  be  in  1 
room  at  a  time,  and  the  patient's  mind  kept  calm; 
cially  should  care  be  used  not  to  excite  expectant  at) 
tion  in  the  patient  by  secret  movements,  whispered  i 
versation,  or  by  failure  of  attention  at  the  time  exj 
More  depends  upon  this,  than  is  generally  admitted  bf 
physicians.  We  can  not  "  kick  nature  out  of  doors,  ml 
depend  upon  the  materia  medica,"  as  has  been  advised  bf 
a  somewhat  prominent  physician. 

When  the  disease  has  progressed  for  some  days,  and 
the  blood  becomes  seriously  affected,  we  may  not  be  able 
to  arrest  it,  at  least,  not  speedily,  and  we  must  adopt  addi- 
tional treiitnieut  to  meet  the  development  of  low  typhi'id 
conditions. 

When  tenderness  of  the  bowels  is  first  noticed,  ilie  «=' 
of  dry  cups,  followed  by  the  application  of  tincture  * 
arnica,  and  turpentine,  to  the  abdomen,  will  be  fouO 
l)eneficial.  Sometimes  warm  stimulant  fomentations  pi*< 
duce  a  good  effect.  If,  at  this  time,  there  is  torpor  of  tt 
bowels,  with  indications  that  retained  fcecea  are  produdfll 
irritation,  a  Tnilti  oatliurtic,  carefully  administered,  will  I) 
advantageous;  tivlcr  no  other  circumstances  should  eaUuniu 
III'  employed.  The  diarrlma  may  bo  controlled  at  first,  I 
the  employment  n(';m\-  of  the  mild  astringents,  frequenll 
the  tris-nitrate  of  biamath  in  solution  with  peppermin 


ation  of  turpentine,  demulcent  enemas  contaming  the 
and  it^  internal  administration  with  tincture  of  xan- 
lum.  Dr.  Stokes  strongly  recommends  enemata  of 
and  asafcetida,  as  the  most  efficacious  means  of 
ing  this  condition. 

J  prostration  of  the  nervous  system  is  combated  with 
^  bitter  tonics,  stimulants,  and  the  regular  adminis- 
II  of  small  quantities  of  nourishment,  as  hot  milk, 
"When  manifested  by  typhomania,  or  coma  vigil,  the 
tniated  tincture  of  valerian,  with  camphor,  tincture 
pripedium,  or  serpentaria,  may  be  used  with  advan- 

If  there  was  imminent  danger  to  the  patient,  and 
ially  if  the  discharges  from  the  bowels  were  copious, 
lid  administer  opium,  with  camphor  and  warm  aro- 

spices,  the  dose  of  the  first  being  large  enough  to 
« sleep,  say  from  one  to  two  grains, 
control  the  septic  condition  of  the  blood,  acid  drinks 
d  be  freely  given,  when  desired  by  the  patient.  The 
ite  of  potash,  combined  with  hydrochlorate  of  am- 
i,h  often  useful.  When  the  diarrhoea  is  profiise, 
ilorinated  8oda,*or  Labarraque's  solution,  is  probably 
est  of  the  chlorides;  its  administration  should  be 
enced  in  doses  of  fifteen  drops,  in  aromatic  water, 
three  or  four  hours,  increasing  it  as  the  disease  pro- 
B,  to  thirty  or  forty  drops.  Yeast  has  been  em- 
1  with  advantage  in  doses  of  two  tablespoonfiils 
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water,  and  given  in  doses  of  n  teaspoouful  everj-  on«i 
two  liours. 

With  the  exception  of  quinia,  I  doubt  much  whe 
any   advantages   result    from  tlie   administration  of 
bitter  tonics.     Stimulants  additional  to  those  named 
required  in   the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  but  I 
umM.  be  adiiiiuistered  with   care;    small    quantities, 
qtieutly  repeated,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  continued  indue 
are  lieneficial,  but  under  no  circumstances  should  the  f 
tein  be  over  stimulated  by  large  doses,  and  the  sfima 
then  stopped,  for  the  prostration  ensuing  might  be 
Small  quantities  of  bland,  nutritious  food  should  be  i 
larly  administered,  and  bland,  mucilaginous  or  acid 
ents  snffit.'ic'nt  to  satisfy  the  patient's  thirst. 

The  patient's  position  should  be  frequently  chang 
and  the  bed  sliook  up  beneath  him.  and  the  cover  straig 
ened  out.  Tliis  is  necessary  to  prevent  injurious  pressufl 
on  any  part,  which  might  give  rise  to  bed  sores;  if  i 
part  becomes  tender,  with  dark  discoloration,  or  blanche 
white  apiiearance,  dilute  tincture  of  arnica  and  means! 
remove  tlie  pressure  from  the  part  should  be  employs 
If  bed  sores  form,  they  should  be  washed  with  a  solurifl 
borax,  Irom  tuu  lu  tliirty  grains  to  the  ounce  of  waM 
or  they  may  be  dusted  with  bismuth,  the  pressurt>  \>e\l{ 
ivHioved.     This  is  gcuerally  siifRcit-nt  fur  a  mire. 

If  the  disease  exhibits  a  tendency  to  yield  during 
latter  period  of  its  progress,  excretion  should  be  aided  1 
tniltl  diaphoretics  and  diuretics,  though  under  no  circu 
stances  must  an  additionsd  nu)ouut  of  heat  be  applied t 
hurry  their  action,  As  soon  as  secretion  commenc 
qninia  ma}'  be  given  in  small  do.wes  with  advanta 
Convalescence  must  be  managed  with  great  care,  wh6 
the  patient  has  been  thus  prostrated.  Nourishing  food  ( 
easy  digestion,  taken  in  small  quantities,  with  gentle  st 
ulants  and  tonics,  pure  air.  light  and  sunshine, 
required.     As  convalescence  becomes  established,  uni 
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ths,  with  easily  digested  solid  food,  may  be  taken,  but 
ictly  prescribed  by  the  physician,  as  to  kind,  quantity, 
1  frequency. 


ERUPTIVE  FEVERS. 

This  class  of  diseases  is  propagate<l  by  a  specific  contagion, 

hich,  gaining  access  to  the  blood,  generates  the  same 

>ecific  virus,  and  is  then  thrown  upon  the  sorfiice  in  the 

(Tin  of  an  eruption.     Tliese  diseases  are  most  frequently 

jutracted  by  the  inhalation  of  gaseous  exhalations  from 

patient  suffering  from  the  disease,  or  from  the  discharges, 

ad  also  by  personal  contact,  the  morbid  material  being 

beorbed  from  the  skin.     The  most  of  them  may  likewise 

m  communicated  by  inondation,  or  the  introduction  of 

he  virus,  or  even  the  blood  of  a  patient  suffering  from 

ike  disease,  under  the  epithelium  by  puncture,  or  from  any 

pwrt  of  the  body,  if  there  is  an  abrasion.    They  are  not 

oniy  contagious,  but  they  sometimes  become  epidemic, 

which  is  undoubtedly  occasioned  by  some  change  in  the 

eonstitation  of  the  atmosphere,  inappreciable  to  us,  but 

which  favors  the  spread  of  the  specific  poison.     These 

affections  differ  from  all  other  fonns  of  fever,  in  that  an 

attack  protects  the  individual  from  ever  having  the  dis- 

ea«  again,  even  though  being  exposed  to  the  cause;  to 

this  there  are  some  rare  exceptions. 

SMALL-POX. 

Stmptoms. — The    symptoms   depend    much  upon   the 

,    institution  of  the  patient,  the  intensity  of  the  cause,  and 

4e  ?t!ite  of  the  atmosphere,  whether  epidemic  or  not. 

ITie  disease  has  been  divide<l  into  several  varieties  by  au- 

Aois,  according  to  it*  intensity;  we  need  notice  but  two: 

the  discrete  and  confluent;  the  first  mild,  the  points  of 

cniption  being  distinct  and  separate,  the  second  severe, 

the  eruption  being  profuse,  and  so  cloeely  situated  as  to 
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run  iuto  oae  aaother.     In  dedcribiu^  the  couree 
disease,  the  symptoms  of  the  discrete  will  be  first  n> 
and  followed  by  the  confluent.     We  divide  the  dis 
three  stages:   Ist,  of  incubation;   2d.  of  maturation^ 
3d,  of  dediru. 

Stage  of  Incubation. — This  comprises  the  period 
exposure  to  the  cause,  to  the  development  of  the 
and   may  be   from  seven  to  sixteen  days,  usually 
twelve  days  when  the  disease  is  contracted  in  the 
way.      At   the  time   of  exposure  the  patient  ma; 
uupleasiuitly  impressed   by   the  morbid   poiffon,  j( 
quently  no  notice  is  taken  of  it.     Generally  aboi 
sixth  or  eighth  day  the  disease  begins  to  manifest 
by  a  sensation  of  weariness,  languor,  and  irregular 
tite  and  excretion.     These  symptoms  increase  untii 
day  preceding  the  chill,  the  patient   now  feeling 
that  he  can  not  follow  his  usual  employment.    Id 
tion  to  the  symptoms  named,  the  patient  now  compliia' 
of  soreness  of  the  muscular  tissues,  pain   in  the 
weight  and  heaviness  in  the  head,  and  more  or  le- 

The  chill  varies  in  intensity,  sometimes  it  is  bi. 
chilly  sensations  pass  over  the  body,   which  after 
time  are  attended  with  flushes  of  heat;  more  freqm 
there  is  well  marked  coldness  of  the  surface,  and 
well  developed  rigor.     The  chill  varies  in  duration 
two  to  four,  or  even  more  hours.     During  this  peri 
pain  in  the  back  and  limbs  becomes  more  marked, 
there  is  sometimes  nausea  and  vomiting. 

With  the  development  of  febrile  reaction,  the 
becomes  hot,  the  pulse  accelerated,  the  bowels  coi 
ted,  the  urine  scanty  and  highly  colored,  pain  in  the 
with  greatly  increased  pain  in  back  and  limbs;  sometiiow 
the  pain  is  so  intense  that  the  patient  can  not  get  rest  io 
any  [lositiou.  In  the  mild  or  discrete  form,  the  fever  may 
be  about  as  high  as  common  continued  fever,  thougl  il 
mild  cases,  it  is  sometimes  very  slight.  In  the  se\er< 
confluent  form  of  the  disease,  the  fever  is  generally  in 
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wu  &evfre,  and   the  patient  extremely  i-estless;  tie- 
\j  delirium  makes  its  appearance  on  the  second  or 
III  some  fearfully  intense  cases  there  is  marked 
jf  the  nervous  system  from  the  beginning,  which 
illy  succeeiled  by  low  deliiiura  or  stupor;  the  skin 
hot,  pnngent,  turgid,  and  dusky,  or  the  heat  con- 
to  the  trunk,  the  (.xtremitie!-  being  cold, 
the    end  of  forty-t-ight  hours   from  tie   chill,   the 
usually  begins  to  manifest  itself  in  the  form  ol 
reddened  papulse,  at   first   on   the   face,  wrists, 
,  and  where  the  skin  is  thin  and  delicate,  gradually 
adiug  over  the  entire  surface,   becoming   complete 
It  the  end  of  the   third  or  fourth  day.     When  the 
are  passed  over  these  papulaj,  they  feel  like  small 
babercles  in  the  true  skin,  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head ; 
m  minute  vesicle  forms  on  the  apex  of  each  within  twelve 
or  twenty-four  hours  after  its  appearance,  which,  enlarg- 
ing, forms  the  small-pox  pustule.     In  the  discrete  form 
Hi  the  disease,  these  papulae  are  not  very   closely  set 
'  :•  ■'  I  r,  sufficient  room  existing  between  them  for  their 
■  velopment ;  they  sue  usually  grouped  together  in 
thieee  or  fives,  with  considerable  space  between  the  groups. 
Iiillie  confluent  form  they  are  closely  set  together,  being 
vm  nuiuerous,  so  that  when  developed  they  press  agiiinst 
(another,  giving  rise  to  erosion  of  theii"  walls  and  final 
Buce.     Li  the  mild  form,  the  fever  becomes  mucli 
upon  the  appearance  of  the  eruption;  but  in 
'  "tier  there  is  frequently  little  or  no  decrease  in  the 
|tw,  tlelirinm  being  present  iu  many  cases. 

ge  of  Maturation. — This  stage  embraces  the  period 
tlie  appearauL-e  of  the  erupition  to  its  full  develop- 
iif  and  rupture,  usually  eight  or  nine  days.    The  coui-se 
cruj)tion  is  as  follows  :  The  small  vesicle  increases 
in  «M  as  it  tills  with  a  clear  whey-colored  tluid,  and  is 
ad  down  in  the  center,  giving  it  an  umbilicatcd  appear- 
About  the  fourth  or  fiftli  day  of  the  eruption,  a 
Eftrecrfa  appears  arouud  the  base  of  each  vesicle;  com- 
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ment,  and  rendered  i.-oni|iiriitively  mild,  and  it**  durat 
shortened.  If  the  doctrine  i>f  contagion  heretofore  i 
vanced  lie  true,  means  that  would  lessen  the  intensity 
the  febrile  exacerbation,  would  prevent  an  increased  « 
eratiou  of  vims,  and  the  same  would  be  awonijilisbed 
so  keeping  the  surface  that  the  eruption  could  leadiJy 
thrown  out.  Now,  whetlier  these  are  facts  or  no^ 
know  that  when  this  is  accomplished,  the  eruption 
(Comparatively  light. 

Before  the  erujitiou,  as  we  have  no  positive  means  i 
tletcrmining  that  it  i:<  small-pox,  we  would  treat  it  tl 
same  :»s  imy  other  fever.  For  instance :  if  there  was  lu 
sea,  with  indications  of  morl>id  material  in  the  stonuc 
an  emetic  shoulil  Vie  employed ;  if  there  was  constipatio 
a  mil<i  cutliartic.  The  special  sedatives  should  be  a 
ployed  to  lessen  the  febrile  reaction,  assistvd  by  tlie  fr 
quent  use  of  the  alkaline  sponge  bath.  The  patje 
.should  not  lie  kept  too  warm,  neither  shouiil  heatii 
remedies  be  employed  to  cause  determination  to  tlieak; 
If  there  is  much  restlessness,  sleeplessness,  and  deliriui 
the  head  may  be  sponged  and  feet  bathed  in  liot  w«t« 

If  such  course  is  [tui'sned,  few  severe  confluent  (M 
will  be  met  with.  -1//  heatint)  and  irritant  apptici 
the  skin,  and  internal  ri'nifilir^-  ridcidiited  to  produrf  ddt 
nation  to  the  narfun,  irill  incrnnff  the  eruption  and  aifi/rata 
the  disea.se.  When  the  eruption  makes  its  appearand 
we  c-'nlinue  the  same  treatment,  though  the  sedativi 
will  now  1)6  used  in  small  doses.  The  s[ionge  bath,  t« 
or  three  times  daily,  should  still  be  used,  and  continw 
until  muturiition  is  complete;  Castile  soap  and  w«t 
water  is  the  best  that  can  be  used.  Those  who  h« 
never  adopted  thia  plan  would  be  surprised  to  see  the 
flnence  that  is  exerted  upon  the  system  by  keeping 
skin  thoroughly  cleansed.  To  prevent  pitting,  the 
sliould  be  kept  dark,  and  the  face  not  exposed  to  tl 
tion  of  heat  and  light;  in  addition,  all  that  is  requi 
the  free  but  gentle  use  of  soap  and  water,  and  the  ap; 
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i«don  of  sweet  oil,  when  the  pustules  commence  to  rup- 
cnre,  to  keep  the  akin  soft.  During  the  period  of  matu- 
ration the  patient  needs  constant  support,  and  should, 
iSierefore,  have  a  light  and  nutritious  diet;  corn-meal 
groel  is  tlie  best  article  that  I  have  ever  employed.  If 
•trict  cleanliness  has  been  observed,  there  will  be  but 
Bttle  secondary  fever. 

In  those  cases  in  which  marked  lividit^'  of  the  surface 
presents  itself,  either  before  or  at  the  time  of  the  erup- 
tion, with  great  nervous  prostration,  an  emetic  should  be 
administered,  and  the  warm  bath  prescribed.  When 
ftere  are  indications  of  serious  lesion  of  the  blood,  those 
intiseptic  agents,  named  under  the  head  of  typhoid  fever, 
dwnld  be  resorted  to.  If  any  complication  arise,  it 
jhould  be  treated  as  named  under  the  particular  affec- 
tioa,a8  the  treatment  will  not  generally  interfere  with 
that  for  the  eruptive  fever. 

VAMIOLOID. 

This  is  but  a  modified  form  of  small-pox ;  the  system 
bsving  been  partially  impressed  by  the  vaccine  disease, 
the  variolous  affection  is  very  mild.  The  symptoms  are 
those  of  the  mildest  form  of  the  discrete  small-pox, 
though  its  course  is  shorter  and  more  irregular.  The 
treatment  should  be  the  same  as  for  variola. 

VACCINATION. 

Vaccination,  as  a  preventive  of  small-pox,  was  dis- 
Wered  by  Dr.  Edward  Jenner  about  the  year  1775. 
"r.  Jenner  first  noticed,  whilst  studying  medicine,  that  in 
thedairj-  districts  of  Gloucestershire  there  was  a  current 
"pinion  that  certain  persons  %vho  had  contfracted  a  pustu- 
■^f  disease  from  the  cow  were  exempt  from  small-pox. 
•fi*  mind  was  strongly  impressed  by  the  fact,  and  he 
^^mmenced  its  investigation.     It  w  as  not  until  1796,  how- 
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ever,  that  he  became  sufficiently  couviuced  to  attemf 
the  propa^tion  of  the  disease  by  inoculation.  His  fin 
case  was  entirely  succesrful ;  the  disease  was  transmitted 
and  two  months  afterward,  upon  being  inoculated  wit! 
snuiU-pox  virus,  it  was  found  not  to  have  the  slightari 
inrtiicnce.  He  published  the  results  of  hia  invesligatioDi 
in  1798,  but  they  were  received  with  incredulity  bj  the 
mass  of  the  profession,  and  met  with  the  most  bitterj 
opposition  from  many.  The  e%-idence,  however,  aooi 
became  so  strong,  that  vaccination  was  adopted  wil 
eagerness  as  an  invaluable  boon,  warding  off,  as  it 
the  most  fell  disease  of  that  period. 

Cow-pox  in  the  Cow. — The  disease  in  the  cow 
rare  occurrence,  and  hardly  ever  manifests  itself  exMl 
where  cattle  are  collected  together  in  herds.  It 
stated  by  Jonner  that  the  disease  of  the  cow  origins! 
from  the  grease  of  horses,  being  communicated  from  the 
heels  of  the  horse  to  the  udder  of  the  cow,  by  those  h»T- 
ing  the  care  of  tliera.  Whether  this  was  the  cause  oJ 
not,  it  is  a  well-proven  fact,  that  the  disease  of  the  hor* 
can  be  propagated  to  the  cow,  and  thence  to  man,  pr< 
ducing  the  vaccine  disease;  and,  farther,  that  inoculJ 
tion  witli  the  matter  from  the  horee  will  prove  a  propUi 
lactic,  if  it  is  not  the  same  disease.  The  Edinbur^ 
Journal  of  Medical  Science  states :  "  That  the  matter 
use  at  Vienna,  from  1799  to  1825,  was  partly  BritiJ 
vaccine  and  partly  originated  from  the  grease  of  a  hon< 
at  Toulon,  without  the  intervention  of  a  oow.  Til 
effect  was  so  similar  in  every  respect,  that  they  were  boG 
mixed;  that  is  to  say,  after  several  generations,  and  a 
the  hands  of  innumerable  practitioners,  it  was  impossib* 
to  distinguish  what  was  vaccine  and  what  was  equinea 
According  to  Dr.  .Tenner,  the  true  cow-pox  shows  itses 
upon  the  nipples  of  the  cow,  in  the  form  of  irregular  pu« 
tules.  At  their  first  appearance  they  are  commonly  *] 
a  palish-blue  color,  or  rather  of  a  color  approaching 
livid,  and  surrounded  by  an  erysipelatous  inflam 
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They  fi-equently  d^enerate  into  phagedeuic  ulcers,  the 

■mmal  appears  indisposed,  and  the  secretion  of  milk  is 

much  lessened.     The   cow  is  subject  to  other  pustular 

awes  on  the  nipples,  which  are  of  the  nature  of  common 

influnmation,  and  possess  no  specific  quality.    These  are 

fiee  from  all  bluish  or  livid  tint,  and  no  erysipelatous  in- 

flMnmation  accompanies  them.     They  desicate  quickly, 

and  create  no  apparent  disorder  in  the  animal. 

Vaccination. — This  is  an  extremely  simple  operation, 
tnd  yet,  from  want  of  care  on  the  part  of  the  practi- 
tioner, &ilure   to   introduce   the  lymph  is  of  quite  fre- 
quent occurrence.    Vaccination  may  be  performed  with 
the  Ijmph  taken  from  the  vaccine  vesicle  from  the  fifth 
to  the  ninth  day,  and  this  is,  probably,  the  most  effectual 
va;  of  transmitting  the  disease.    It  is  generally  effected, 
however,  from  the  scab,  it  being  macerated  with  water, 
Mid  thns  introduced ;  or  a  minute  portion  of  the  scab  is 
inwrted  under  the  skin ;  and  being  rendered  soluble  by 
the  fluid  of  the  part,  is  thus  absorbed.     In  performing 
vacdnation  with  the  lymph  or  macerated  scab,  we  dip 
the  point  of  the  common  lancet  in  the  matter ;  and  hav- 
ing exposed  the  arm  to  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid,  we 
"lake  a  number  of  small  punctures,  just  sufficient  to  ele- 
vate the  epithelium,  when  an  additional  quantity  of  the 
''"Tis  can  be  applied  and  pressed  into  the  punctures  with 
the  lancet;  a  piece  of  adhesive  pla.ster  should  then  be  ap- 
P'ied  to  protect  the  part.     In  introducing  the  scab,  the 
Jaocet  should  make  an  incision  so  as  to  elevate  the  epi- 
*®'Ttiis  in  the  form  of  a  flap ;  the  piece  being  introduced, 
can  be  retained  with  adhesive  plaster. 
I*iiESERVATiON  OF  Vaccine  Matter. — Vacciuc  matter  is 
***^mely  liable  to  spontaneous  decomposition,  and  can 
'^t   be  kept  longer  than  from  two  to  six  months  under 
*^    most  favorable  circumstances.     The  lymph  may  be 
f'^^ned  for  several   days,  by  placing   it  between  two 
'^^Jes  of  ground  glass,  fitting  each  other  accurately ;  or 
^    «otting  pointed  pieces  of  quill  and  dipping  the  points 
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ID  the  I/mph  two  or  three  times,  allowing  it  to  Woni 
dry  each  time,  aad  keeping  them  from  the  action  of 
atmosphere;  in  this  case  ▼acdnation  is  performed 
making  a  small  ponctare  with  the  lancet,  and  inscrtii 
the  pointed  extrrautr  of  the  qaill,  which  should  rem. 
in  the  panctare  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  The  scab  is  beri 
preserved  by  taking  two  flat  pieces  of  white  wax,  excaTal 
ting  upon  their  »ur&oeB  a  soflkiient  cavity  for  the  receptiol 
of  the  scab,  and  then  applying  them  closely  together;  ia 
onler  to  render  the  protection  more  effectual,  a  waml 
iron  may  be  passed  around  the  edges,  and  atlerwBrq 
three  or  four  coats  of  collodion,  or  even  glue,  may  be  a{ 
plied. 
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Symptoms. — This  is  the  mildest  of  the  eruptive  fevi 
rarely,  if  ever,  endangering  lite,  and  requiring  but  tW 
simplest  treatment.  Like  the  other  diseases  of  this  clua^ 
it  is  projtiigatt'd  by  specific  contagion,  the  period  of  inc^ 
V>atioii  being  fiDiu  six  to  nine  days.  The  disease  is  ft* 
quently  associated  with  the  epidemic  prevalence  of  8nia« 
pox,  and  hence  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  mo4 
ticatioti  of  that  diHOiise.  It  usually  commences  witlvt 
tolerably  well-Jetiiicd  chill;  fever  succeeds  of  a  more 
loss  marked  eharauter,  and  continues  ^^•ith  remis-^ions  M 
twenty-four  or  forty-eight  boure  before  the  appearance  ; 
the  eru|ttiiin.  With  its  appearance  the  fever  abates,  8ii 
the  little  juitient  feels  quite  i-umfurtable.  I 

The  eruption  appeai-s  at  tii-st  as  small,  red,  slightly  el 
vated  8pot.s,  usually  of  uu  oblong  figure,  with  aflat  a* 
shiny  surface ;  in  a  tew  lunire  a  transparent  vesicle 
formed  upon  this,  which  ujjou  the  second  day  is  iilU 
with  wbitish  lympli,  and  upon  the  third,  has  obuiiu  I 
Us  full  size,  abiiiit  uiie-fourtli  of  an  inch  in  diaHiet4 
straw-coloied.  Many  of  them  are  ruptured  by  tlie  foul 
day;  those  which  continue  become  puckered  at  their  n« 
gins,  and  the  lymph  concreting,  a  brownish  scab  i 
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irhich  ifl  detached  the  seventh  or  eighth  day.  Many  times 
&ere  are  successive  crops  of  eruption,  so  that  the  disease 
may  be  observed  in  all  its  stages  in  the  same  individual, 
and  the  time  is  consequent!}-  prolonged. 

This  afFectign  is  distinguished  from  small-poz,  the  only 
diB^ige  with  which  it  could  be  confounded,  by  the  forma- 
tion of  the  vesicle  the  first  day  of  the  eruption,  no  de- 
preesion  iu  the  center,  and  their  rapid  maturity. 

Treatment. — Chicken-pox  needs  but  little  treatment. 
We  sponge  the  Uttle  patient  thoroughly  with  the  alkaline 
wa8h,use  the  hot  foot  bath,  and  cover  them  warmly  iu 
bed.  hiternaliy  we  would  give  an  infusion  of  some 
of  the  milder  diaphoretics,  as  sage,  or  asclepiae,  a  doee 
of  mild  physic  to  open  the  bowels,  and  if  the  fever  is 
high,  tincture  of  aconite  as  heretofore  recommended.  The 
child  should  be  washed  once  or  twice  d^ly,  its  diet  should 
he  light  and  farinaceous,  and  exposure  to  cold  avoided. 
^en  the  eruption  comes  out  freely,  there  is  usually  no 
wcasion  for  medicine. 
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This  is  said  to  be  a  disease  of  childhood,  but  experience 

f«aches  us  that  the  adult  is  just  as  liable  to  contract  it,  and 

"*'  it  is  dangerous  in   pr<){>ortion  to  the  age  of  the  pa- 

*"'•    Like  the  other  eruptive  fevei-s,  it  is  propagated  by 

"'"'agioii,  and  one  attack  gives  immunity  from  the  dis- 

^e  ever  afterward.     The  period  of  incubation  is  from 

'  ^1  to  fourteen  days. 

^Mptoms. — Measles  usually  commence  with  a  chill, 
'^^times  slight,  sometimes  amounting  to  a  rigor;  to  this 
^25^*  catarrhal  fever;  there  is  frequent  sneezing,  with 
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^^»g  of  the  nose,  ledness,  watering  and  turgidity  of 
^  ^yes,  sensibility  to  light,  hoarseness,  and  dry,  trouhlo- 
^^  cough.  The  ai>petite  is  lost;  tongue  coated  vvhite, 
.  ^  loaded  at  base;  unpleasant  taste  in  the  mouth;  some- 
^^  nausea  and  vomiting;   and  general  arrest  of  the 
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BecretioDB.  The  fever  is  sometimes  intense,  with  seven 
pain  in  the  head,  back  and  limbs,  and  great  irritabilitr; 
it  is  remittent  in  ita  character,  the  exacerbation  being  in 
the  after  part  of  the  day. 

Upon  the  third  or  fourth  day  from  the  first  commence- 
ment of  the  disease,  the  eruption  makes  its  appeai-ance; 
first,  on  the  face,  neck  and  breast,  then  on  the  arms,  biudi 
and  abdomen,  and  last  on  the  lower  extremities.  Atthii 
time  there  is  marked  turgidity  of  the  countenance,  partifr 
ulacly  of  the  eyes ;  the  tip  and  edges  of  the  tongue  an 
red,  ita  center  and  base  loaded  with  a  dirty  fiir,  and  the 
fauces  exhibit  reddened  patches,  resembling  the  cutaneoM 
eruption.  The  eruption  at  first  resembles  very  much  tlw 
bitt'g  of  fleas;  as  they  become  developed,  they  are  elliptic 
and  irregular  in  form,  slightly  elevated  above  the  skin, 
of  a  crimson  or  lively  red  color  wljicli  is  gradually  shaded 
oft*  into  the  adjacent  skiu,  and  slightly  rough  to  the  touch; 
when  pressed  by  the  finger  they  momentarily  lose  their 
color,  wliicli  returns  rapidly  upon  removing  the  preeauit. 
The  more  jieute  the  fever,  the  greater  the  eruption,  and 
the  more  intense  the  disease. 

With  tlie  appearance  of  the  eruption,  the  cough  is  maiij 
times  markedly  increased,  and  becomes  very  trouble.<om^" 
There  is  more  or  less  difliculty  of  breathing,  which  som^' 
times  depends  upon  determination  to  or  congestion  of  th^ 
larynx,  at  others,  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  again  of  fb^ 
parencbynia  of  the  lungs.     During  the  period  of  efllores'- 
cence,  the  fever  usually  continues  unabated;  indeed,  in 
many  cases,  all  the  symptoms  become  aggravated  as  the 
disease  progresses. 

On  the  seventh  or  eighth  day  from  the  commencement, 
the  eruption  be^ns  to  decline,  and  the  febrile  symptoms 
to  disappear,  with  re-establishment  of  secretion,  and  far- 
furaceous  desquamation  of  the  epidemiis. 

Measles  are  severe  in  prof  lortion  to  the  extent  of  involve- 
ment of  the  respiratory  appaiatus,  and  hence  constant 
care  in  the  examination  of  these  complications  is  uecee- 


ted  and  tumid,  bowels  constipated,  uriue  is  scanty, 
atly  voided,  and  high-coloied,  and  marked  irrita- 
of  the  nervous  system.  Soreness  of  the  throat, 
iifficult  deglutition,  is  complained  of  from  the 
ttd  on  examination  we  find  the  fauces  tumid  and 
id  the  tonsils  somewhat  swollen.  The  nares  are 
jtly  implicated  with  the  angina,  and  there  is  conse- 
stuffing  of  the  nose,  with  difficult  respiration,  and 
jent  increased  restlessness.  The  eruption  somc- 
aakes  its  appearance  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
y  of  fever,  but  more  frequently  not  until  the  sec- 
third  day ;  about  the  third  or  fourth  day  it  has 
I  its  hight.  At  the  commencement  there  appears 
tumefaction  of  a  portion  of  the  surface,  which 
lly  assumes  a  scarlet  color,  and  the  minute  red 
are  developed.  These  patches  increase  in  size 
le  greater  portion  of  the  surface  is  involved.  Dur- 
eruption  there  is  an  expression  of  anxiety  and 
g;  the  child  is  restless  and  uneasy,  and  sleepless- 
hich  resists  the  usual  means  of  rest,  is  caused  by 
t  and  stinging  of  the  surface  and  soreness  of  the 


throat  affection  is  here  the  most  prominent  feature ; 
sness  increases,  the  mucous  membrane  and  subja- 
ene  is  engorged  and  tumid,  and  the  secretion  from 
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hufikiness  of  the  skiu  coutinues,  there  is  paiti  and  !<oreiii 
in  the  back  and  loius,  the  ajipetite  ig  {K>or,  the  tooj 
dr}",  whitish  and  fissured.  In  the  third,  dropsv  makes 
appearance  wlien  the  child  is  supposed  to  be  con\ale8cii 
Continued  disease  of  tlie  throat,  and  UTitability  aiii 
enlargement  of  the  cervical  lymphatic  glands  is  soinetimel 
observed.  Ozoena,  with  weakness  and  irritation  of  xhn 
eves,  and  chronic  disease  of  the  ears,  attended  by  puru- 
lent discharge  and  partial  deafness,  is  not  unfreqaent. 

Treatment. — If  a  child  has  been  exp<osed  to  the  contar 
gioM,  give  it  tincture  of  iiclladdiinii,  five  tirups ;  wnii-r, 
lour  ounces ;  a  teaspoonful  every  four  hours.  Lut  its  di«l 
be  light ;  bathe  it  with  castile  soap  and  wat«r  every 
and  keep  its  bowels  regular.  Even  when  the  di 
prevailing  in  a  severe  form,  this  will  frequently  rendi 
mild;  at  least  it  will  be  shorn  of  its  dangerous  featu 

We  prefer,  however,  that  our  children  shall  not 
scarlet  fever,  if  it  is  in  our  po%ver  to  prevent  it,  as 
are  none  but  fear  the  malady.  Great  care  shou 
be  used  by  parents  visiting  houses  in  which  the  sc»rl«l 
fever  prevails,  not  to  come  in  contact  with  the  bed  or  tli4 
child,  or  any  clothing  that  has  been  used  about  it,  as  th# 
poison  can  be  carried  in  the  clothes  for  a  considerable 
tauce,  and  will  remain  in  them  some  time.  E\oii  the 
of  the  room,  if  ventihition  is  not  cared  for,  becomi 
infectious  (hat  it  will  poison  the  clothing  of  those  retni 
iug  in  it  for  some  time.  If  a  sense  of  duty  calls  you 
viait  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  it  would  be  better  for  yoi 
change  your  outside  clothing,  and  wash  thoroughly 
seeing  your  own  family. 

This  must  not  be  considered  as  a  light  matter, 
have  known  many  instances  in  which  the  fe\er  \ 
was  conveyed,  as  above  named,  and  in  one  instatu 
entire  family  of  five  children  were  lost  by  neglect  of 
precautious,  the  mother  carrying  the  disease  home 
her.  As  a  prophylactic  or  preventive  of  scarlet  fe 
place  great  reliance  upon  belladonna.     It  muut  be  used  i 
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and  frequently  the  patient  is  almost  eutii*ely  uuoons 
a  few  hours  after  tlie  appearauc-e  of  the  eruption.    Iti 
a  verv  rapid  coui-se  in  most  instances,  teniiiuating 
b}'  the  third  to  tlie  s^ixtli  dity.      The  eniptiou 
dusky  and  livid,  petecliiif  appear,  the  tongue  is  dr/t 
brown,  sordes  on  the  teeth,  urine  and  fjtces  veiy  offo 
ronia  or  low  muttering  delirium,  and  gradually  incr 
difficulty  uf  respiration. 

Treatment. — In  order  to  prove  succes-sful,  the  tre 
of  spotted  fever  must  lie  prompt  and  decided.     If  tbeB 
very  inarked  [irostration,  or  evidences  of  morbid  acco 
lations  in  the  stomach,  manifested  by  a  foul  tongue,] 
!i   thorough  enictic  of  emetic  [lowder.     Follow  this ' 
the  hot  blanket  pack,  making  the  water  strong  with 
tard ;  cover  the  patient  warmly-  iu  bed,  and  put  Vwttle 
hot  water,  hot  bricks  and  irons  around  his  body  to  incp 
the  heat. 

Now  give  intenuilly  one  ounce  of  good  bnuidy,  ( 
from  two  to  five  grains  of  quinine  eiery  two  hours  uiirt' 
reaction  comes  on.  Continue  it  in  doses  just  sufficient  t* 
keep  lip  the  infiueitco,  giving  the  patient  a  nutritious  die* 
and  recovery  is  almost  certain.  This  is  one  of  the  di^ 
eases  in  which  a  large  nnmVjer  of  remedies  may  be  an* 
have  been  given,  but  in  which  but  a  few  do  anygood,aii* 
experience  has  f>roveii  rhitt  tlic  above  is  a  very  succeasfti. 
treatment. 


ItlPHTHElilA. 


I 


Much  has  been  written  abont  this,  the  latest  epidemi< 
of  our  coinitry,  and  the  niaj()rity  have  adopte<l  the  opin 
ions  I  f.xpressed  in  regard  to  it  in  the  Eclectic  Medica 
Jf>urnal  of  June,  1861.  T  hold  di]ihtheria  to  be  a  geii 
eral  as  well  as  a  local  disej»*e,  as  is  proven  by  the  langum 
li<ftlessness,  torpor  of  the  nercons  f>i/stem,  and  dernvgtma 
of  the  excretory  organs,  which,  as  a  general  rule,  prece*) 
the  local  disea-se — all  being  symptoms  of  perversion 
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od,  and  almost  invariably  indicating  the  eetablish- 
f  febrile  reaction. 

TOMS. — Usually  diphtheria    commences    with    a 
-marked  chill,  lasting  from    two   to  six  hours, 

sometimes   it  is  quite  severe.    Following  this, 

reaction  comes  up ;    sometimes  slowly  and   not 

ell  marked,  at  others  quit*  acute.    A  very  marked 

in  this  affection,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  is  tlie 
jvelopment  of  the  fever  and  its  want  of  intensity 
!  fii"8t  two  or  three  days.  About  the  fourth  day 
disease,  if  not  modified  by  medicines,  the  fever  has 
id  a  marked  adynamic  character;  the  pulse  is 
soft,  and  easily  compressed,  or  small  and  hard; 
8  marked  stupor  of  the  nervous  system ;  pungent 
f  the  surface,  with  dry  and  husky  skin ;  tongue 
d  covered  with  brownish  fur,  and  entire  loss  of  ap- 

Subsequently  the  tever  runs  the  course  of  a 
on  typhoid  fever,  unless  life  is  terminated  by  the 
;  of  the  throat  extending  to  the  respiratory  pas- 

the  commencement  the  patient  complains  of  sort 
.difficult  deglutition,  and  some  difficulty  of  breath- 
On  examination,  we  find  more  or  less  tumefaction 
mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces,  tonsils,  and  pha- 
soinetimcs  of  a  bright  red  color,  at  others  dusky 
id,  and  at  others  blanched.  Upon  some  of  these 
we  find  the  peculiar  exudation  characteristic  of  the 
e,  ill  the  shape  of  patclies  of  an  ashen-gray  IjTnph, 
ii  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous  menibrane.  As  the 
e  progresses  this  exudation  spreads,  forming  large 
!.s,  and  sometimes  covering  all  the  mucous  mem- 
visible,  extending  up  to  the  nares  and  downward  to 
arynx.  By  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  portions  of  this 
e  detached  and  are  thrown  off,  leaving  a  foul  se- 
:  ulcer ;  there  is  also  a  secretion  of  muco-pus,  alto- 
forming  a  very  unpleasant,  foetid  discharge  in 
uantity.     Occasionally  the  affection  of  the  nares  is 
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such  that  respiration  through  them  ceases;  and, 
the  rauecles  of  deglutitiou  are  so  paralyzed,  that  if 
patient   attempts   t«i  swallow,  the    ingesta    is    rei 
through  the   nose,  giving  rise  sometimes   to  iuimini 
danger  of  sufibcation.     If  the  disease  extends  to  the 
ynx,  pseudo-memhrauous  croup  is  the  result,  preec: 
all  its  characteristicsymptoms,and  attended  with  itadu 

Treatment. — What  are  the  indications  of  treatme. 
such  a  fever?     Plainly  they  arc:  first,  to  reduce  tlie 
pidity  of  the  circulation,  because  we  well  know  that 
change  in  the  blood,  spoken  of  above,  progresses  mu( 
slower  when  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  is  reduced ;  innor- 
vation  is  improved,  and  (he  system  placed  m  such  coinii- 
tion  that  we  can  get  uii  action  from  the  excretory  or^ns- 
second,  to  get  secretion  from  the  skin,  kidneys,  and  bo 
els,  lis  it  is  through  these  organs  that  the  morbid  mati 
rial  circulating  in  the  Wood  must  be  eliminated;  thii 
to  increase  innervation,  for  reasons  that  must  be  obviui 
to  the  reader ;  fourth,  to  employ  such  antiseptic  ageni 
as  will  counteract  the  septic  tendency  of  the  blood;  w 
fifth,  to  sustain  the  strength  of  the  patient 

Have  the  patient  first  thoroughly  bathed  in  mustui 
and  water ;  or,  if  the  ease  is  a  serious  one,  use  the  vaji 
or  spirit-vapor  bath,  cover  him  warmly  in  bed,  and  gi' 
an  infusion  of  pen  nyroyal  or  smart-weed.  Wring  a  flam 
cloth  out  of  cold  vineger  and  apply  to  the  throat,  cov( 
iiig  it  with  a  dry  one,  and  changing  it  every  half  lioi 
In  addition  to  this,  let  the  patient  inhale  the  vapor 
viriogiu-  as  directed  in  No.  86,  as  often  as  every  half  hi 
or  hour. 

For  the  fever  we  use  Aconite,  five  drops  to  half  u  gl 
of  wiiter,  and  for  the  sore  throat  we  add  ten  or  fifteen  drops 
(if  Piiytolaccn.  Tliis  may  he  given  every  hour.  If  the 
]):iticnt  is  dull  and  stupid,  Belladonna  is  used  in  alternatioa 
with  the  Aconite  and  Phytolaccu.  If  the  patient  is  restless, 
starting  in  sleep,  give  Rhus.  Indications  for  the 
antiseptics  will  be  found  on  page  296. 
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a  gargle  for  the  throat,  use  a  solution  of  (.hlonite 
ttaah,  as  strong  as  water  will  dissolve  it;  or  of  hydro- 
uiate  of  ammonia,  two  drachms  to  four  ounces  of 
To  alternate  with  these,  make  a  strong  decoction 
wild  indigo,  and  use  a?  a  gargle,  and  give  intemallv  in 

i  of  half  a  tea-spoonful  every  three  hours. 
The  iuhalation  of  vinegar  I  consider  one  of  the  niD^t 
tportaat  means,  and    it   should  be  used  thoroughly. 
Tbe  Phytolacca  has  been  found  almost  a  specific  io 
ome  looalities.     Add  ten  drops  to  four  ounces  of  water, 
nd  give  a  teaspoouful  every  two  hours.     When  there 
I  evident  sepsis  of  the  blood,  the  Baptisia  may  be  used 
in  the  ^arue  dose.     The  diet  should  be  plain,  as  in  other 
Lfeven,  and  the  same  attention  must  be  paid  to  ventila- 
l^aaud  cleanliness. 


SUEUMAXiaM. 

Eheumatism  has  been  variously  classified — sometimes 
lliadigease  of  the  blopd.  at  others  as  involving  princi- 
IjiillylLe  nervous  system,  again  as  arising  from  deficient 
««CTetiftii,  and  lastly,  from  an  im|>erfection  in  the  process 
of  digestion  aud  assimilation.  Undoubtedly  all  of  tliese 
fitments  aid  in  making  up  the  disease,  as  we  have  now 
•nfficient  evidence  that  it  depends  upon  some  material 
(iMtio&cid),  generated  during  digestion  in  some  cases,  and 
in  others  produced  during  the  breaking  down  of  tissues; 
'I'M  this  impairs  the  quality  of  the  blood,  and  unfits  it  for 
^c  performance  of  its  proper  fiinctions;  that  its  non- 
fwnoval  by  tlie  excretory  organs  is  dependent  upon  their 
"Dpiinnent;  and  lastly,  that  these  associated,  produce 
ilBordered  iuner\'ation.  and  when  the  material  is  deposited 
'"  tlie  tissues  it  sot*  up  a  peculiar  form  of  inflammation 
*ti<!h  vre  term  rheumatism. 

I'our  forms  of  rheumatism  maybe  distinguished,  though 
they  run  into  one  another,  and  sometime-*  rapidly  change 
\ttm  one  to  ant>thor.     They  are,  rheumatic  fever,  acute 
atory    rheumatism,   sub-acute    rheumatism    and 
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chronic  rlieumatism.     The  causes  of  rheunjatidm  arr^t 
from  sudden  changes  of  temperature — ^arrest  of  i 
from  other  causes,  imperfect  digestion,  and  causes 
depress  the  nervous  system. 

Symptoms. — Rheumatic  fever  usually  makes  its  app 
ance  atltcr  exposure  to  cold,  followed  by  sudden  arrertj 
sioretiou.  It  is  ushered  in  with  a  marked  chill  on 
lasting  from  one  to  six  houre.  during  which  time  the  ] 
lient  not  only  coinplains  of  being  cold,  but  of  pain  in  I 
biU-'k  and  head.inul  a  dull  aehinii:  and  soreness  in  all 
of  the  b<^Kly.  The  fever  that  follows  is  usually  high; 
skin  is  hot,  but  frequently  slightly  moist;  the  pulse  ht 
and  troni  100  to  120  beats  per  n»iinite;  the  tongue  ro« 
white;  appetite  lr).«t;  sometimes  nausea  and  vomitii^ 
bowels  constipated,  and  nriue  scanty  and  high-colon 
These  symfitoms  usually  increa!<e  up  to  the  second  or  tbil 
day,  when  the  fever  is  very  intense;  after  this  it  continu 
without  change  up  to  the  fifth,  seventh,  or,  in  some  ( 
the  fourteetith  day.  Tliere  is  more  or  less  pain  ini 
parts  of  the  body,  and  sometimes  we  find  it  locating  tei 
porarily  in  the  joints  of  the  fingers,  wrists,  elbows,  kn« 
or  feet,  sf>raetinies  continuing  verj'  steadily  in  one  or  two' 
pla<'es.  but  ra}>idly  t-hanging  in  othere.  Usually  the  5w« 
ing  in  these  ease,-;  is  not  very  marked,  but  snmetinn'S 
contrary  is  the  ease  when  the  local  afiection  resemb 
the  next  *'onn  of  the  disease.  Occasionally  the  fever: 
so  high  i\*  to  prodiiiH-  ilelirium,  which  is  followed  by  pro" 
tration,  ami  a  l"\v  lyplic/ul  condition.  ■ 

A/'ufe  uifiiYiiiiiolHrii  rliciiiimlisin  tisnaily  commences  wiF 
a  fliill,  which  is  followed  by  considerable  fever,  contino 
ing  for  three  or  four  days,  or  sometimes  for  a  week  o 
more.  Tlie  local  disease  goiierally  makes  its  appearanc 
with  the  fever,  the  joints  being  its  most  frequent 
tliough  other  parts  are  at  times  affected. 

If  a  joint  is  the  seat  of  the  disease,  it  becomes  swol] 
red,  hot  and  painful;  the  pain  being  most  acute,  tearOl 
burning,  gnawing,  tensive  or  lancinating.     It  is  not  ua 
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change  ite  position  eo  frequently,  but  still  a  meta 
DOt  uncommon.     It  is  full  as  stubborn  as  the  more  t 
malad}-,  and  in  fact  I  prefer  to  treat  the  more  acute  1 
of  the  disease. 

Rheumatism  very  fi-equently  shifts  its  position  from  ( 
part  to  another  in  a  short  period  of  time.     Thus  it 
change  from  the  right  knee  to  the  left  in  a  single  nlj 
or  from  the  knee  to  the  elbow.     This  is  called  a  mttaili 
of  tlie   disease.     Rlierniiatisni  not   unfrequeutlj  atl 
the  heart  in  this  way,  heiug  by  far  the  most  serious  fes 
of  the  disease.     It  is  evidenced  by  the  feeling  of  opp 
eion  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  pain  of  a  lancinating,  t 
ing  character,  faintness,  more  or  les-s  difficulty  of  brenjj 
iiig,  iinxions  countenance,  and  a  small,  rapid  pulse— «yi 
toms  which  can  not  very  readily  be  misunderstood. 
may  affect  the  eye,  producing  rheumatic  ophthalmia,] 
the  structures  of  the  ear,  the  brain,  the  membranes  nf  J 
spinal   cord,  the   sheaths    of  the   nerves,   and,  to 
extent,  the  stomach  and  intestinal  canal. 


VU SONIC  RHEUMATISM. 

It  most  frequently  affects  the  articulations,  they  bea 
ewoUen,  tender  and  painful ;  one  or  more  may  be  affectj 
at  the  same  time,  usually  not  more  than  two,  and 
amount  of  swelling,  discoloration  and  pain,  varies 
different  cases;  sometimes  the  tenderness  and  pain  aJ 
exquisite,  at  others  it  is  not  very  marked ;  the  articalatij 
is  in  some  cases  entirely  useless,  motion  or  pressure  giv 
rise  to  severe  suffering ;  at  others,  tliough  lame,  it 
etill  be  used.  In  some  cases  it  takes  the  form  of  syno^ 
drupsy,  it  being  yary  evident  that  the  enlargement 
almost  entirely  dependent  upon  effusion  into  the  joi^ 
At  others  the  enlargement  seems  to  be  dependent  upi^ 
material  vrithin  the  synovial  membrane,  but  it  is  no* 
nearly  so  mobile  as  before.  In  other  cases  there  is  marked 
enlargement  of  the  articular  e.\tremitie8,  or  a  dull,  beavjj 
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almost  a3  good  a  liniment  as  I  have  ever  used.    Bati 
part  freely  with  it  every  two  or  three  hours,  and  kc 
wrapped  np  in  raw  cotton.  The  liniments  named  iinde 
head  of  niediiiues  Noa.  87,  88  and  89,  may  Ik?  iised  1 
the  same  purpose. 

In  sub-acute  and  chnmic  rheumatism,  I  would 
mend  the  following :  Take  iodide  of  potassium,  e.\ ' 
conium,   equal   parts,    one   drachm;    tincture    of  hhtk^ 
cohosh,  one  ounce  ;  sim|>lc  syrup,  three  ounces;  and  gi^ 
a  t«a8pooiifiil  every  three  hours.     In  some  cases  a  simplf 
solution  of  acetate  of  potash  will  be  all  the  internal  rM-^ 
icine  necessary. 

Especial  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  skin  in  chr 
rheumatism,  the  patient  having  his  daily  bath,  with  Itrisk 
friction,  and  ha\Tng  the  atiected  parts  well  rubbed  witl 
some  of  the  preparations  above  named.  If  the  spiaM 
grows  in  your  section  of  country,  gather  tlie  berries,  preii 
the  oil  from  them,  and  use  it;  it  is  one  of  the  best  reme- 
dies. But  if  you  can  get  the  advice  of  a  good  physician, 
it  will  generally  be  found  the  cheapest  and  best  in  the  ewL 
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Scrofula,  or  king's  evil,  is  one  of  the  most  common  i 
eases  met  with,  and  may  be  regai"de<l  as  an  evidence  of  feeN 
vitality.     It  is  one  of  tiie  most  serious  of  diseat-e.*,  though  J 
does  not  always  prove  fatal.    The  (rauses  that  tend  to  produ 
scrofula  are  all  such  as  tend  to  depress  vital  power,  »4 
impair  vital  resistance.     Thus   Magendie  found  that 
state  cnukl  be  produced  by  confining  animals  in  theiL 
and  in  ilt-ventilatcd  places,  and  by  feeding  them  inooti 
tious  food. 

Scrofula  is  said  to  be  hereditary ;  and  so  it  is  in  I 
that  the  child  inherits  a  defective  vitality,  which  niS 
fests  itself  in  imiicrfect  ehiboration  of  the  blood,  and 
feebled  vitality  of  tissues  and  organs.     Such  persona 
live  for  years  without  any  manifestation  of  the 
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3c  there  has  been  no  cause  acting  to  further 
ty,  or  determine  scrofulous  deposit.  Finallj, 
m  arrest  of  secretion  or  other  cause,  the  sys- 
>sed,  and  an  irritation  of  some  part  being  set 
ne  time,  we  have  full  manifestation  of  the 

correctly  stated  the  pathologj'  of  the  disease, 
es  may  be  adopted  to  remove  this  predispo- 
le  contend  that  it  can  not  be  removed ;  but 
dence  sufficient  to  show  that  it  can  be  en- 
ted.  To  accomplish  this  we  resort  princi- 
euic  measures,  such  as  will  stimulate  healthy 
:retion,  and  innervation.  Remove  the  child 
ry,  let  it  have  plenty  of  out-door  exercise, 
anying  light  and  sunshine — ^ve  it  nutritious 
chew  condiments,  pastry,  and  sweet-meats, 
re  constitution  of  the  child  will  undergo  a 

lanifests  itself  in  various  ways;  very  fre- 
leposit  commences  in  the  lymphatic  glands; 
the  ^^scera,  as  of  the  lungs,  liver,  brain,  etc. ; 
bones,  in  the  muscles,  in  the  skin — in  fact, 
ues  of  the  body.  The  determining  cause  of 
.  undoubtedly  an  irritation  of  the  part,  caus- 
ation of  blood. 

—The  symptoms  of  a  scrofulous  constitution 
marked,  though  it  has  been  frequently  do- 
it were.  It  is  true,  that  it  occurs  most  fre- 
ildren  of  fair  skin,  blue  eyes,  light  hair,  and 
res ;  but  it  is  so  often  met  with  in  persons 
,  hair  and  eyes,  irregular  features,  and  rough 
,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say,  by  a  child's  ap- 
ether  it  is  scrofulous  or  not.  There  is,  how- 
'  many  cases,  such  manifest  imperfection  in 
circulation,  and  nutrition,  and  feeble  vitality, 
enabled  to  recognize  the  scroftilous  constitu- 
y,  the  previous  history  of  the  &mily  wiD 
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throw  some  light  on  the  matter ;  but,  as  Prof.  Powell  LnJ 
well  demonstrated,  the  scrofulous  constitution  maj- 
and  is,  oft'On  developed  in  children  by  incompatibilitA- 
the  parents. 

Scrofula  manifests  itself  when,  from  any  cause, 
vitiility  of  the  system  is  so  depressed  that  the  blood  is  ndl 
propt'riy  eluborated,  or  the  detritn»  of  the  system  ia  nctj 
removed,  either  by  an  imperfection  in  the  process  of  i 
rograde  metamorphosis,  or  by  failure  of  the  excretonr^ 
organs.  Tlie  situation  is  determined,  in  all  cases,  bjlinj 
existence  of  a  local  irritation  or  inflammation  in  or  a^ji* 
cent  to  the  parts  affected.  Thus,  we  observe  scrofniooi 
deposit,  and  disease  of  the  cer%ical  lymphatic  glands, 
from  disease  or  irritation  of  the  mouth  or  throat;  involve- 
ment of  the  axillary  glands,  from  disease  of  the  arm  or 
breast ;  of  the  inguinal  glands,  from  disease  of  the  lo» 
extremity,  or  genital  organs;  of  the  mesenteric  gl« 
from  disease  of  the  bowels ;  of  the  lungs,  from  irritad 
produced  by  cold  ;  and  in  the  mu-scles  and  bones  fromi 
same  causes.  It  might  be  divided  into  two  forms,  at{ 
occurs  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  or  as  a  deposit  in 
form  of  tubercles  in  the  structure  of  a  part;  but  no  pB 
tical  benefit  would  grow  out  of  such  distinction.  As 
have  in  other  places  descnbed  scrofulous  or  tub 
affections  of  the  principal  orgaiis,  we  will  confine 
selves  here  to  a  description  of  it  as  it  affects  the 
phatic  glands. 

In  many  cases  the  irritation,  giving  rise  to  the  deve 
ment  of  scrofula,  is  very  manifest,  and  occasionally  dema 
treatment;  but  in   othere  it  is  verj' slight     The  sup 
dal    lymphatic    glands    are    then   observed    to 
slightly  enlarged  and  hard,  so  as  to  be  very  percepti 
when  the  finger  is  passed  over  them.     This  occurs 
quently,  in  scrofulous  children,  in  the  superficial 
(rlauds,  without  fiirther  development,  and  is  coii 
by  many  as  the  best  indication  of  a  scrofulous  l' 
tion.     Wlien  the  disease  is  fully  commenced,  one  or  mor» 
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»  c^ontinue  to  eulnrge.  a  low  form  of  iiiflant- 
in,  and  deposit  takes  j)lace  in  the  adjacent 
..hich  become  swollen  and  hard.  J^ow  the  in- 
feon  becomes  more  or  less  acute,  the  part  is  red- 
Manftil,  hot,  tender  on  pressure,  and  the  swelling 
n  rapidly.  Continuing  in  this  way  for  a  longer  or 
time,  suppuration  commences,  and  the  deposit  is 
ly  changed  into  pus,  which  in  rime  makes  its  way 
mrface,  and  is  discharged.  This  occupies  a  varia- 
tiod  of  time,  sometimes  ptussing  through  all  its 
in  eight  or  ten  days,  and  at  nthers  occupies  as 
ireeks.  In  some  cases  the  int]ammation  is  acute 
le  pain  severe,  but  in  others  it  progresses  without 
redness,  heat,  or  pain. 

pns  forms  slowly  in  manj'  cases,  and  there  is  but 
endency  to  its  discharge ;  and  in  others  weeks  pass 
iie  part  still  continuing  hani:  and,  at  last,  when 
itience  is  nearly  exhausted,  suppuration  occurs  rap- 
Sometimes  the  pus  is  well  formed  and  healthy, 
rhen  discharged,  the  part  heals  readily ;  but  at 
it  is  watery,  of  a  greenish -brown  color,  or  cleai', 
ttore  or  less  flocculent  material  mixed  with  it.  ()c- 
ally  the  abscess  exhibits  no  tendency  to  fioint,  but 
Uft  burrows  in  the  tissues  for  a  long  time,  unless  it 
med.  In  other  cases,  when  the  pus  is  dischargeil, 
bsoeas  does  not  heal,  but  continues  to  discharge  a 
[flocculent  pus;  and  if  we  examine  it,  we  will  find 
alls  ragged,  and  otYen  a  chain  of  lymphatic  glands 
itod  out,  and  lying  at  the  bottom, 
ft  constitutional  disturbance  varies  greatly.  Some- 
there  is  quite  brisk  febrile  action  when  inflamma- 
ret  comes  up,  with  loss  of  appetite,  arrest  of  secre- 
Uid  much  prostration.  In  these  cases,  suppuration 
[uently  marked  with  a  chill  or  rigor,  and  occasi(Mi- 
tt«nded  with  hectic  fever  and  night  sweats.  In 
,  there  is  no  constitutional  disturbance  further 
f  strength,  and  s^tme  derangeTnoi't  ■>('  >*.>.  ivtinn. 
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lowed  by  the  lotion  named.  In  some  ca^et  we 
good  results  from  the  use  of  the  Mayer's  ointment 
black  salve;  finely  pulverized  Indian  turnip,  made 
poultice,  is  an  excellent  ap'piication.  If  there  is 
heat  and  redness,  we  may  use  fomentations  of  stratni 
leaves,  or  a  poultice  of  a  decoction  of  dog- wood  and 
bran.  If  it  is  seen  that  resolution  cannot  be  ffi'ecl 
will  employ  poultices  to  facilitate  suppuration,  and  ti 
baa  fonned  to  any  extent,  instead  of  permitting  it  to 
row,  we  will  immediately  open  the  abscess.  If  now 
dressed  with  a  stmng  solution  of  bora.x,  or  of  equal 
uf  borax  and  salicylic  ucid,  it  will  heal  kindly  withi 
unpleasant  cicatrix  or  other  disagreeable  conseqneni 
it  does  not  discharge  well,  and  looks  ragged,  it 
best  to  use  a  solution  of  sesquicarbonate  of  potassa  imtil 
suppuration  becomes  free.  And  in  those  cases  in  whi(k 
the  healing  process  is  slow  and  the  discharge  tliin  anl 
watery,  it  may  also  be  employed  with  advantage. 
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DROPST. 

Dropsy  is  an  effiision  of  water  into  the  tissues  of  tl» 
body,  and  is  most  usually  symptomatic  of  some  other 
affection.  In  its  mildest  fonn  it  is  called  oedema,  and  i» 
most  usually  seen  in  the  lower  extremities,  the  feet  tuL. 
legs  being  swollen,  of  a  waxy  pale  color,  and  pitting  oa; 
pressure.  Dropsy  of  the  ceUular  tissues  connecting  th» 
skin  to  other  parts,  and  these  one  to  another,  is  c«ll«<l 
anasarca.  And  the  third  form  of  dropsy  is  that  in  whidi 
the  fluid  is  effused  into  the  serous  cavities — ^the  abdoniet, 
the  chest,  the  brain,  etc. 

Dropsy  may  be  active  or  passive,  in  the  first  case  being 
attended  with  more  or  less  fever,  in  the  second  without 
fever,  the  tissues  being  generally  relaxed.  The  first  form 
of  dropsy  is  moat  frequently  met  with  after  scarlet  feve"'! 
or  during  some  disease  of  the  kidneys.  The  second  mow 
usually  occure  as  the  result  of  some  local  or  general  <** 
bility,  and  especially  of  some  change  in  the  couditii 
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bloud.     Any  cause  that  depresses  the  \'itality  of  the 

,  lessens  the  plasticity  of  the  blood,  and  causes  re- 

ition  of  the  tissues,  favoivi  passive  dropsy. 

It  rosy  result  from  disease  of  the  kidneys,  they  failing 

remove  the  excess  of  water  from  the  body,  or  as  in 

t's  tlisease,  removing  a  constituent  ujiou  which  the 

ijrculation  of  the  blood  depends.     It  may  arise  from 

of  the  heart,  some  structural  lesion  preventing  the 

circulation  of  the  bloo<l,  and  proving  an  impediment 

i  it*  return  from  the  veins.     Dropsy  not  unfrequently 

Its  its  origin  in  disease  of  the  stomach,  liver  and  spleen, 

thougii  we  can  not  see  any  connection,  other  than  the 

effect  that  prolonged  disease  would  have  upon  the  blood. 

DrofW  is  very  frequently  curable,  and  it  often  sponta- 

moobIv  disappears,  if  the  cause  producing  it  is  removed. 

ff,  however,  it  arises  from  heart  disease,  or  structural  dis- 

e««eof  the  kidneys,  or  any  of  the  abdominal  organs,  it 

will  likely  prove  fatal. 

Treatmekt. — It  18  not  probable,  as  it  would  not  be  wise, 
fiir  my  person  to  undertake  his  own  treatment  if  suffering 
from  drofisy,  unless  it  was  but  temporary.  The  first  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  determine  the  cause,  if  this  is  possible, 
«od  remove  it.  Thus,  if  the  kidneys  are  at  fault,  the 
twnedies  would  be  directed  to  them,  or  if  the  stomach  and 
•"•W  viscera,  they  should  receive  attention. 

In  ill  cases  we  obtain  much  advantage  from  tlic  use  of 
»  tonic  and  stimulating  bath,  and  from  the  internal  use  ot 
tonic*  and  imtritious  food,  and  moderate  exercise  in  the 
'•pwuir.  To  remove  the  accumulations  of  water,  ronie- 
'"**»!*  used  that  carry  it  off  by  way  of  the  bowels  and 
odueTst.  TIius,  if  there  was  nothing  to  prevent,  we  might 
pve  mum  of  tartar,  one  drachm,  and  jalap,  ten  to  twenty 
F»inj,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  to  produce  large  watery 
"pwwions  from  the  bowels.  Ae  soon  as  theee  are 
'''wied,  use  the  more  active  diuretics,  as  an  intiision  of 
wtrf  elder,  or  the  root  of  the  common  elder.  The  Ap<>- 
"fiium  is  the  sjiecific  remedy,  in  doses  of  one  to  three 
">!« every  three  boura. 
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844  DIBEA&KS  OF  THE  RBSPIRATORT  OiUiANS. 

t>I8EASK8  OF   THE  RESPIRATORY   itROAUlk 

The  organs  of  r«is|ii ration,  as  we  have  already  ««i, 
consist  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  bronchial  tubes,  pareuchjai. 
of  the  lungs,  and  the  serous  membrane  that  envelops  tho^ 
the  pleura.  Each  of  these  may  be  the  seat  of  diseiw 
either  acute  or  chronic,  or  two  or  more  parts  m»j  h 
involved  at  the  same  time.  As  the  function  of  respiw 
tion  is  one  of  the  most  important  to  life,  so  are  diseasaof 
these  parts  serious,  as  they  interfere  wnth  this  fiinction. 

We  determine  disease  of  these  organs  by  the  genenl 
symptoms  which  they  give  rise  to,  and  by  a  phyii<il 
examination  of  the  thorax  and  organs  contained  within  it 
The  general  symptoms  arise  from  change  of  function  jmi- 
duce<l  by  disea^ie,  and  the  influence  it  exerts  upon  tli« 
system.  They  are  never  constant,  and  in  some  dise«««« 
never  entirely  sufficient  to  determine  the  character  and 
exact  seat  of  the  malady.  A  physical  examination  deter- 
mines jisilpable  evidence  of  disease,  in  alterations  of  shape, 
movement,  and  sound,  and  is  always  positive  in  its  natnrc. 

Physical  HlxAMrNATioN. — The  well  educated  pliysiaan 
determines  the  character  and  situation  of  diseases  of  the 
chest,  by  ib*  form,  movement,  resonance,  and  the  sonni* 
prothiceti  by  the  action  of  the  organs  within.  As  a  gen 
eral  rule,  the  healthy  thorax  presents  a  marked  uiiiformi* 
in  the  contour  of  each  side,  the  outlines  being  round* 
and  smooth.  The  slightest  variation  in  shape  i.s  rea>J 
nized  by  the  educated  eye,  and  is  used  as  evidence 
detennining  the  trouble.  The  extent  and  fi-eeneaa  of  iJ 
respiratory  movement,  determines,  to  some  degree,  tl 
capability  of  the  lungs  to  proi)crly  perform  their  functioi 
Variations  from  normal  action  indicate  disease,  and  \a 
come  important  when  associated  with  other  signajal 
symptoms.  ^| 

Cough. — Coughing  arises  from  an  irritation  of  the  sei 
sitive  nerves  distributed  to  the  various  parts  of  the  reap 
ratory  apparatus.     The   purpose   fulfilled   by  the  m4  t 
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of  the  air  tubes,  as  we  see  in  bronchitis,  pneunioiuft,| 
laryngitis.    It  is  purulent  as  seen  in  the  third  Bta 
pneumonia  and  phthisis  pulmonalis  ;  or  a  muco-pus,  i 
some  cases  of  bronchitis.     It  sometimes  contains 
roundish  masses,  either  tubercles  or  desiccated  mac 
the  difference  being  determined  by  the  cheesy  conaista 
of  the  first,  and  the  tenacity  of  the  second  when  nh 
ilown  with  water.     Blood,  either  fresh,  bright,  and  flnid 
dark,  clotted,  or  broken  down,  is  frequently  a  conetitM 

Percussion. — Percussion,  {topularly  known  as  "sou 
ing  the  lungs,"  is  employed  to  determine  the  extent ' 
which  air  enters  the  lungs.  A  vessel  or  body,  containing 
air,  gives  a  certain  degree  of  i"esonauce  when  struck— <^^- 
pending  upon  the  elasticity  of  its  walls,  and  the  amount 
of  air  contained  within  it.  A  drum  is  very  resonant,  be- 
cause it  possesses  tliese  in  the  highest  degree ;  a  barrel  is 
less  resonant,  because  it.s  walls  are  not  so  elastic.  Now, 
if  we  fill  the  drum  with  sponge,  the  resonance  will  be 
greatly  diminished,  but  it  will  still  exist;  but  if  nowwc 
fill  it  with  water,  the  sound  will  be  flat  and  dull,  an* 
without  resonance.  This  represents,  to  some  extent,  tb 
thorax ;  its  walls  are  elastic,  and  usually  the  lungs  eoi 
tain  a  large  qinintity  of  air,  and  the  resonance  is  v|| 
niarketl  when  the  walls  of  the  chest  are  struck ;  bufl 
proportion  as  the  lungs  become  solid  from  disease,  tl 
sound  becomes  dull,  until,  at  last,  it  is  flat  like  strikia 
on  the  fleshy  part  of  the  tiiigh. 

Auscultation. — In  liealth,  the  passage  of  the  air  in 
and  out  of  the  kings  during  respiration,  gives  rise  to  tw 
very  marked  sounds.  One  produced  in  the  bronchi 
tubes  is  called  the  bronchial  sound ;  the  other,  arising  i 
the  air  cells,  is  called  the  respiratory  murmur.  As  the« 
sounds  will  vary  according  to  the  condition  of  the  l»l 
in  which  they  are  produced,  so  this  varintion  tells  us  tl 
condition  of  the  organ.  Not  only  so,  but  adventitious  ' 
abnormal  sounds  are  developed,  and  are  indicationti 
certain  changes  of  structure. 
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the  phfsiciau  who  has  thoroughly  studied  tiiis  sub- 
disease  of  the  iuags  is  as,  easily  determined  as  if  he 
be  permitted  to  remove  and  inspect  the  organs, 
unfrequently  this  knowledge  becomes  a  means  of 
life,  by  determining  a  diseased  condition  in  its 
stage,  whilst  it  may  be  arrested  by  medicine  and 
nic  measures. 

BiD  Cold. — A  cold  is  the  most  frequent  of  corn- 
to — in  fact,  there  is  no  one  but  what  has  one  or 
attacks,  light  or  severe,  during  the  year.  What  is 
» cold,  and  how  is  it  taken?  Cold  is  a  partial  arrest  of 
the  secretions,  and  a  sub-inflammatory  condition  of  the 
intenuil  lining  of  the  body — the  mucous  uieiiibranes. 
Tie  causes  of  colds  are  all  sudi  ajs  tend  to  ari-est  secretion 
from  the  skin,  and  drive  the  blood  to  internal  organs. 
Tins,  a  person  who  has  temporariJy  exhausted  his  vital- 
ly by  active  exercise,  sits  down  on  the  damp  ground,  or 
in  I  draught,  or  takes  off  part  of  his  clothes,  and  gets 
cool  suddenly,  and  the  next  day  finds  that  he  has  "caught 
cold."  Wet  feet  is  a  frequeut  cause  of  cold,  as  is  also 
iJiinp  or  insufficient  clothing,  change  from  thick  to  thin 
'bthee,  and  sudden  changes  of  temperature. 

The  common  symptoms  of  cold  are  usually  a  stopping 

"P of  the  head,  a  dull,  heavy  headache,   paijis  in    various 

P'rt*  of  the  body,  drj'  skin,  constipated  bowels,  and  some 

I  '<*8  of  appetite.     At  times  it  affects  the  lower  air  passages 

^  *  greater  extent,  and  the  pei-son  feels  an  oppression  ami 

'"^'ght  about  the  cliest,  slight  difficulty  of  respiration,  and 

^  more  or  less  cough.     In  the  firet  case  the  more  marked 

''^Jjtums  diBapf>ear  in  two  or  three  days,  leaving  nothing 

f"^  «  disagreeable  running  from  the  nose,  a  hawking  of 

^^cu«,  with  sometimes  slight  headache.     In  the  second, 

^  cough  continues  for  some  days  or  weeks,  with  expe<- 

'*^tJon  of  a  whitish-yellow  mucus. 

t^ATMKNT. — In  many  cases,  at   the  very  commence- 
•^nt,  all  that  will  be  necessary  is  to  have  the  feet  thor- 
ily  bathed  iu  tlie  evening  in  hot  mustard  water,  drink 
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freely  of  warm  giogcr,  com]>osition  or  pennyroya]  t«i, 
aud  oover  up  warmly  in  bed.  If  the  bowels  aru  uustive,  t 
oouple  of  podophylliii  pills  may  l>e  taken.  If  the  oold  b 
more  severe,  use  the  spirit-vai>or  batli,  or  blanket  juck,  or 
wet  sheet  pack,  with  the  diaphoretic's  iiuuiimI,  aud  follow 
the  succeeding  day  with  small  doses  of  tincture  of  acoiiilc, 
or  a  solution  of  acetate  of  potash.  When  the  difficullj 
of  breathing  and  oppression  of  the  cheet  is  very  mirked, 
I  would  advise  the  addition  of  ipecac  or  lobelia  to  tiir 
sedative. 

Qinxsr. 

If  one  will  open  the  mouth  and  look  back,  he  will  fnx  od 
each  side  of  the  throat  a  prominent  body,  which  is  called 
the  tonsil.  These  are  subject  to  inflammation,  and  when 
there  is  bnt  a  single  attack  it  is  called  tonsillitis.  Whcu 
repeate<l  from  time  to  time  it  is  calle<l  "^uinsy.  In  -«u'^^' 
case,  if  examined  between  the  attacks,  the  tonsil  will  »* 
found  enlarged,  and  the  voice  will  be  slightly  guttural 

.\n  attack  of  quinsy  is  announcetl  by  a  feeling  offal! 
in  the  throat,  and  difficulty  in  swallowing  and  breathii 
This  increases  until  the  sufferer  finds  it  almost  irapossS 
to  swallow,  or  even  to  breathe,  except  in  a  sitting  ]io!iitii 
leaning  slightly  forwanl.  In  many  cases  it  goes  on  to  si 
puratiou,  the  attack  lasting  from  four  to  ten  days.  IxmI 
ing  into  the  throat,  the  tonsils  will  be  found  much  swol 
and  the  adjacent  jMirts  red. 

Trkatmest. —  Sometimes  the  disease  can  be  aborted 
taking  saltpetre — a  piece  about  the  size  of  a  j>eabeinp 
ever\'  three  hours.  In  place  of  this,  aconite  can  be  used- 
five  drops  in  half  a  glass  of  water  ;  dose,  a  teaspoonfnl  eve 
two  hours.  If  the  patient  is  not  better  in  forty-eight  houi 
it  will  go  on  to  suppuration.  Nothing  will  be  betted 
irli*>ve  the  |>ain  and  facilitate  the  process  than  the  applu 
ti.in  of  hot  water  to  the  side  of  the  head,  and  the  inhalati 
of  the  vapor  of  hot  water. 
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Catarrh  is  said  to  be  the  great  American  disoatie,  a^  we 
!  not  only  a  nation  of  tobacco  chewers  and  spitters,  l>ut 
[llao  hawkers    und    nose-blowers.      Probably   there  are  ten 
CTBesof  this  disease  in  the  United    States  to  one  in  Enro|>e. 
It  probnbly  grows  from  repeate<I  attacks  of  cold,  until  at 
Iwt  the  [)erson  finds  that  there  is  a  continual  discharge  from 
(lie  nose,  yeilowisii    in   color,  whicli    after  a  time   becomes 
fetid.    The  discharge  may  be  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
timwt  and  the  back  part  of  the  nose,  which  is  removed  by 
fiawking  -.iiid  spitting.     The   disease  has  an    inclination  to 
wtpml  downward,  and   may  involve  the    larynx  and  bron- 
ciial  tuixrs.     Patient  complains  of  fullness  at  base  of  brain, 
ud  sometimes  of  dizziness.     And  if  there  is  sharp  pain,  it 
*»iwually  felt  in  the  region  of  the   nasal   bones  or  the  fore- 
**>d.    The  severity  of  the  disease  is  determined  by  the  un- 
pleasant character  of  the  discharge  and  the  impairment  of 
''"'  general  health. 

Theatment. — Where  the  secretion  is  profuse,  and  clogs 
"P  tlie  nasal  passages,  the  nasal  douche  has  been  found  an 
*Xoollent  means  of  using  remedies.  At  first  salt  water  (a 
'^•jwfinful  of  salt  to  a  quart  of  water)  can  be  passed  through 
'*^  Bftso  to  wash  it  out.  If  the  patient  will  get  a  piece  of 
ft  "**>lier  tubing  six  feet  long,  with  a  bucket  or  quart  bottle, 
H  ^  toiuy  improvise  a  good  apparatus.  Put  the  fluid  in  the 
■.^*>1ainer,  and  place  it  about  three  feet  above  the  head. 
B^  *'«p  one  end  of  the  tube  in  the  bucket,  and  put  the  other 
^in  the  mouth  ;  suck  it  so  as  to  make  a  syphon.  Xow 
***u  the  mouth  and  hold  it  open,  putting  this  end  in  the 
^^stril.  The  fluid  will  run  through  the  nose  and  out  at  the 
her  nostril,  washing  all  unpleasant  material  away  in  the 
*^lrrent.  Following  this,  a  teaspoonful  of  borax  or  chlorate 
^■f  potash  to  the  quart  of  water  may  be  used  in  the  same 
**Janncr. 
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la  the  larger  number  of  cases,  the  best  apparatus  for  I 
appGoataoo  of  iMdiciiie  is  the  spray  ai»paratus.  A  va 
uf  them  «aa  be  fbuml  in  drug  st4jres.  With  this  a  satar 
Rolntioa  of  bonuc  or  chlorate  of  potash,  or  borax  aud  salie 
acid,  may  be  used.  Among  the  vegetable  remedies,  Pood't 
Extract  of  Hamamelis,  or  Lloyd's  Fluid  Hydrastis,  will 
probably  give  the  best  results. 

For  internal  use  I  usually  prescribe  the  sulphide  of  cal- 
cium, second  decimal  trituration  :  dose  about  the  size  of  a 
|iea  three  times  a  day.  The  homoBopathie  hepar  sulphur  i» 
a  good  form  to  use  the  reme<]y. 


CMOTTP, 

Croup  is  a  dieeaee  of  the  larynx,  or  upper  part  of  tk* 
air-pasaagef>,  and  is  one  of  the  most  common  diseases  of 
children.  Though  generally  occurring  in  childhood,  we 
sometimes  f.ee  it  in  the  adult,  and  occasionally  even  iu  old 
age.  It  is  divided  into  three  forma — the  mnrmis,  /<«t«fo- 
mtmhrapons  and  spasmodic.  All  fonns  of  croup  excite 
fear  and  dread  in  the  minds  of  parents,  and  while  some 
are  among  the  severest  diseases  we  meet  with,  others  are 
attended  with  but  little  danger.  Spasmodic  croup  is  tb« 
mildest  form,  is  of  tolei-ably  frequent  occurrence,  ar<l 
rarely  attended  with  danger.  Mncons  croup  is  the  mo* 
frequent  variety,  and  though  a  severe  disease,  it  is  gener* 
ally  managed  with  case,  if  taken  in  time,  and  treatfi 
properly.  Pseudo-meniliranons  croup  is  a  fearful  affe 
tion,  and  has  been  attended  with  a  greater  mortality  tha^ 
almost  any  other  disease. 

Symptoms  of  Mrcous  Crocp. — This  form  of  the  disea 
is  frequently  preceded  by  well  marked  sjTnpttnus 
coryza,  and  sometimes  a  stuffing  up  of  the  breast,  slight 
difficulty  uf  respiration,  a  cough,  and  a  general  "had 
cold."  The  attack  of  croup  generally  comes  on  at  night, 
the  little  patient  being  restless  and  uneasy,  and  the  reepi- 
mtjon    rough   and   whistling.      Scon   it   awakes   with  s 
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cronpj  cough  and  sen!?ation  of  choking,  appears 
itened,  breathes  laboriously,  and  continues  the  cough 
itil  a  portion  of  mucus  is  raised,  when  the  spasm  passes 
and  it  breathes  freer.     In  n    sliort   time  respiration 
mes   i>ermanently  ditlictilt,  and  there   is   a   peculiar 
■bistling  and    gurgling  afs   the   air  passes   through    the 
rrni. 

Tlie  cough  is  hoarse,  shrill,  gurgling,  with  a  marked 
lingiug  metallic  sound.     The  voice  is  changed,  becoming 
ehrill  and  piping,  and  at  last  sinks  to  a  whisper,  even  the 
cry  Iteing  whispering  at  first,  terminating  in  a  shrill  piping 
Bound.    If  the  child   sleeps,  mucus   accumulates   in    the 
throat,  the  breathing  becomes  more  and  more  difficult,  and 
at  limt  the   child  awakes   with    sjiapitoms   of  imminent 
•epliyxia.     At  first  the  skin  is  dry,  its  temperature  slightly 
increased,  and  the  pulse  full  and  hai-d ;  but  as  the  respira- 
tion becomes  more  difficult,  a  cold,  clammy  perspiration 
breaks  out,  the  extremities  become  cold,  and  the  pulse 
treqnent  and  feeble.     The  difficulty   of  breathing,   and 
other  symptoms  continuing  to  increase,  the  disease  termi- 
wt«  fatally  from  twelve  to  forty-eight   hours  from  its 
mmencement. 

PatBo-MEMBRASocs  Crodp. — This  form  of  the  disease 
^Wee  on  slowly  and  insidiously ;  the  first  symptoms  being 
•  "(T  whistling  inspiration,  a  slight  metallic  cough,  and 
*"nie  alteration  of  the  voice.  These  symptoms  continue 
"  'f'creaee  for  two,  three,  or  four  days,  or  more,  before 
fioal  paroxysm,  the  child  meanwhile  appearing  toler- 
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j^y  ^ell,  with  the  exception  of  the  symptoms  named. 
^^  day  previous  to  the  final  attack,  these  symptoms  fre- 
^'**nilv  become  so  marked  as  to  excite  notice,  and  mild 
^^ures  are  used  for  its  relief. 

>nally,  the  respiration  becomes  very  laborious,  both 

I*iration  and  expiration  being  hard  and  whistling.   The 

'*^h  is  hoarse,  dry,  ringing  and  metallic.     The  voice 

'^J!  U>  a   whisper,  is  shrill  and  stridulous.     The   ear 

''T'lied   to  the  larynx  detects  at   once  the  evidence   of 
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Stricture,  aud  the  want  of  secretion.     As  the  dueitae  i 
gresBes,  the  child  is  attacked  by  tits  of  suffocative  ( 
the  lips    become  livid,  the   coanteaance   cong 
ext^emitie-^  cold  and  clammy,  coma  makes  its  apf 
and  the  child  dies. 

Spasmodic  Crodp. — This  is  the  most  frequent  hmt 
the  disease,  and  is  dependent,  doubtless,  on  slight  infl 
miition,  giving  rise  to  spasmodic  contraction;  cold 
sudden  atmospheric  changes'  being  the  most  freqafl 
causes.  Like  mucous  croup,  it  usually  comes  on  at  n\{ 
though  the  breathing  may  have  been  difficult,  wiiL  4 
croupy  cougli  and  voice,  through  the  preceding  day.  Thf 
child  is  usually  awakened  by  dithculty  of  breutliing,  a 
hoarse,  riiigitig,  metallic  cough,  and  u  shrill  whieperiiig 
voice  or  cry.  In  some  cases  there  b  slight  secretion,  but 
in  others  none  at  all.  The  difficulty  of  resiiiration  in- 
creases for  a  few  minutes,  or  in  some  cases  for  an  hour  or 
two,  then  gradually  passes  off;  sometimes  there  m 
marked  exacerbations  and  remisaiona  occurring  even  few 
minutes.  There  is  but  little  derangement  of  tliL- ; 
tions  or  circulation,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  detect 
spasmodic  character  of  the  affection. 

Trbatmknt. — In  any  form  of  croup,  the  family  (or«»«i 
the    physician)   will   find  a  simple    practice  the  safti 
Prepare   aconite  for  the  child  by  adding  two  drop*  ( 
halt  a  glass  of  water,  aud  give  a  teaspoonful  every  I 
hour.     As  a  local    application,  rub  the  throat  with  th 
stillingia  liniment  (83),  and  apply  a  small  piece  of 
nel  wetted  with  it.     This  remedy  itself  is  a  very 
and  efficient  one  in  croup,  aud  should  be  kept  in  evei] 
house  where  children  are  subject  to  it.     In  additiou  to 
its  local  application,  the  remedy  may  be  given  iuterually- 
half  to  one  drop  on  a  lump  ot  sugar  every  half  houri^ 
hour.  I 

Another  useful  local  application  is  a  plaster  made  l>y 
sprinkling  !«nuff  ou  a  cloth  spread  with  lard,  or,  in  quiW 
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ildreu,  the  emetic  powder  used  in  the  same  way. 
britatiou  to  the  spiue,  with  the  hot  mustard 
,  aud  the  general  sponge  bath,  if  the  skiu  is  dry 
rtrict«d,  are  very  usseful.  Iiihaiatiotis  of  vinegar 
r,  or  of  vinegar,  tend  to  relax  the  parts,  and  thus 
iporary  relief;  and  by  rendering  the  mucus  less 
ley  aid  the  permanent  cure. 
(  pseudo-membranous  variety,  the  iadicatioui>  arc 
K  relaxation,  and  thus  prolong  the  patient's  life, 
I  a  longer  time  for  the  action  of  medicine  to 
beion  beneath  the  false  membrane,  aud  break 
I  plasticity;  and  having  thus  caused  its  partial 
ent,  to  cause  its  removal  by  an  act  of  emesis. . 
I  the  first  indication,  we  direct  the  continuous  ap- 
;of  flannel  cloths,  wrung  out  of  hot  water,  to  the 
ie  use  of  the  stillingiu  liniment;  or,  if  the  case  is 
le  nil  of  lolx'Iia  a|)plie(l  freely.  Even  in  tliis  cane 
rfer  to  trust  the  small  dose  of  aconite,  rather  than 
lethod  witli  an  emetic  aud  other  liarsli  means.  In 
te  oliytolacca  may  be  added.  Ciij)*  to  the  tbroat 
ly  serviceable  in  many  cases;  bat  rubefacients 
lot  be  used.  The  hot  mustard  foot-bath  and 
critation  to  the  spine  are  also  useful, 
illy,  I  employ  acetous  tinctures  of  lobelia  and 
tia,  each  one  fluid  ounce ;  molasses,  one  ounce ; 
of  potash,  finely  powdered,  one  drachm;  mix, 
to  a  child,  two  or  three  years  old,  a  teaspoonful 

tor  ten  minutes,  until  nausea  is  induced — ^then 
ntly.     If  there  is  much  constriction  of  the  skin 
tion  of  the  pulse,  I  atld  the  veratrum  in  suit- 
The  remedy  above  named  should  be  given 
any  fluid  either  before  or  after  it,  as  we  desire 
fluence  as  it  is  swallowed,  as  much  as  its  geu- 
mce  when  taken  into  the  stomach ;  in  no  case 
I  be  allowed  to  produce  vomiting  until  we  have 
Idencc,  in  the  gurgling  and  flapping  sound  of 
in,  that  the  false  membrane  is  becoming  loosened 
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If  tbe  tendency  to  vomitiug  should  be  strong,  I  dii 
■inapiBm  to  the  stomach,  and  an  iniusion  of  peach 
with  the  nauseant,  a»  aii  auti-emetic.  A  variable 
of  time  will  elapse  before  the  pseiido-Tuenibmiie  vn,\ 
loosened  sufficiently  to  be  dis<:harged — Bometinieji  fi' 
six  hours;  in  one  case  that  I  treated,  sixty  hours^ 
from  the  sound,  we  are  satisfied  the  detachment  '» 
cient  to  pemiit  the  evacuatioii  of  all  or  part,  we  m 
Rpeedy  emesis,  usually  with  an  infusion  of  our 
emetic  powder,  lis  preferable  to  the  agents  we  have 
using.  The  more  thorough  and  eftective  the  emetic,! 
greater  the  chance  of  safety,  though  in  some  casM 
find  the  false  membrane  thn>wn  up  in  shreds  by  cni 
ing,  without  any  indication  for  an  emetic  at  all.  l"!!*!!? 
the  lobelia  and  sanguinaria,  used  as  above  directed,  ud 
continued  for  so  long  a  time,  act  ujk)!!  the  bowe!- 
times  giving  rise  to  great  irritation:  in  such  case.  i. 
to  obviate  this  must  be  employed.  The  treatment  v 
brief,  but  notliing  can  be  added  to  it  in  our  jtreaeiil 
knowledge  of  the  materia  medica,  and  there  are  rw 
agents  we  can  substitute  for  those  named,  and  no  !'«[«• 
rations  of  the  agents  but  the  acetous  tinctures. 

Spo-^nwihc  croup  is  easily  treated ;  very  frequently  rh« 
compound  tincture  of  oils  of  lol>elia  and  sti Hi ngia,  here- 
tofore named,  freely  applied  externally,  with  the  intern*! 
administrati<)n  of  a  drop,  every  half  hour  or  hour,  on  » 
lump  of  sugar,  answei-s  our  purjxtse;  or  the  wMin 
onion  poultice  to  the  throat,  with  the  internal  dm  of 
almost  any  nau8cai\t,  succeeds. 

The  treatment  first  mentioned  under  the  head  »' 
inuGons  croup,  is  very  efficient ;  in  fact,  the  entire  tiwt- 
ment  named  there  may  Ik?  adopted  in  this  case.  Gen* 
orally,  however,  the  milder  the  measures  for  relief,  th* 
better  it  will  be  for  the  patient,  as  the  stronger  a^n'* 
90  clmnge  the  action  of  the  bronchial  mncoui  niew- 
brane  as  to  prove  a  source  of  difficuhj. 
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€'HKO\IC  LARTXGITrS. 

IPTOMS. — Chronic  laryugitis  usually  comes  oti  slowly 

insidioasly,  the  patieut  being  hardly  aware  that  he  is 

ring  from  a  serious  disease,  until  it  is  confirmed.    The 

syiuptoms  are  soreness  of  the  throat  when  speaking, 

ooastriction,  slight  alteration   of  the  voice,  cough, 

cpectoratiou,  which  comes  on  after  slight  exp<isnrf, 

er-exertion   of  the  larynx.      These    symptoms    aiv 

anted  in  a  short  time,  and  the  patient  thinks  it  but 

It  cold,  fi'ora  which  he  is    recovering.      As   time 

ices,  however,  the  attacks  become  more  frequent,  last 

r,  and  do  not  so  nearly  disappear.     The  disease  being 

eetablished,  there  is  a  constant  uneasy  sensation  in 

jion  of  the  larynx,  the  voice  is  seriously  altered, 

bere  is  a  constantly  annoying  cough,  with  expecto- 

lon.    The  expectoration  is  at  first  scanty  and  mucus ; 

at,  us  the  disease  advances,  it  is  rauco-puriforra,  sanious, 

reted    into  lumps,  or  consists    of  almost   pure   pus. 

»rrh«gie  occurs  in  the  latter  stages,  sometimes  in  veiy 

I  quantity.     If  the  throat  is  examined,  we  notice  the 

encf  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  fauces,  pharynx, 

[epiglottis,  and  we  reasonably  su|ipo8e  that  the  mucous 

^braue  of  the  larynx  corresponds  in  appearance;  with 

f}ugos<.-oi>e  we  are  enabled  to  view  the  internal  sur- 

lof  the  larynx,  and  determine  its  condition  tolembly 

Jy. 
he  impairment  of  the  general  health  is  usually  in 
tt  ratio  to  the  severity  of  the  local  aftection.  At  the 
'  commencement,  the  patient  complains  simply  of  debility, 
wti  some  failure  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  sometimes 
•"fjior  of  the  secretions.  When  it  has  progressed  for  some 
B>uniii&,  he  is  unable  to  attend  to  business ;  there  is  loss  of 
"Mh  and  strength,  marked  impairment  of  the  digestive 
•niictions  and  of  excretion.  Now,  frequently  the  systeiu 
■x^mes  so  depressed  that  tubercles  are  depo8it«d  in  the 
iuap,  the  svmptoms  of  jihthisis  are  developed,  and  the 
™»M»e  rune  a  rapid  conree  to  a  fatal  termination. 
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TkeaTMENT. — Cover  up  warmly  in  bcti ;  apply  i 
tiniment  and  hot  water  to  the  throat,  and  give 
^mall  doses  frequently  repeated.     Now  get  the  «driofeJ 
good  physician. 


ACUTE  BROSCMITIS. 

Bronchitis  is  a  disease  of  tolerably  frequent  occai 
and,  as  its  name  implies,  is  an  intlanimution  of  the 
chial    tubes.     We  may  divide  it   into  two  variotiw, » 
tarrhal  and  sthenic  bronchitis,  the  first  being  »  mild  A 
the  other  a  very  severe  disease. 

Symptoms. — Cotarrhal  bronchitis  conmieuces  a.«  a  ■ 
cold,  the  patient  feels  dull  and  langnid,  frequent  tbi 
satioDs  alternated  with  flushes  of  heat,  increased  seiretioJ 
from  the  nose,  dry  skin,  constipation  of  the  bo^v  ' 
headache.     In  a  short  time  tlie  patient  coniplai: 
sense  of  dryness  and  roughness,  and  makes  frequent  »<-■ 
temple  to  i-lear  the  throat.     A  hard,  dry  cougli. ! 
less  hoarse,  is  soon  developed,  and  seems  to  be  re  . 
much  woi-se  by  tickling  in  the  fauces.     The  voice  is  f*  1 
quently  hoarse,  there  is  a  sense  of  tightness  and  cowijif-  < 
tion  of  the  thorax,  with  slight  pain  and  soreness  iuixnigli' 
ing  or  drawiig  a  long  breath.     In  some  cases  the  feliril* 
reaction  is  quite  marked  for  the  first  two  or  three  dars. 
By  tlio  .*c'Coud  nr  third  day  the  patient  commences  tC' 
pectorate  a  thin  glairy  fluid,  which,  rising  to  the  gloU* 
greatly  increases  the  desire  to  cough.    By  tlie  fourtli  ** 
fifth  il;i\  tlie  fit'trction   has  increased  in  quantity,  U  vd- 
lowisli   iiiul  opaque,  and  is  raised  with  greater  freedftW. 
The  constitutional  symptoms  now  disappear,  though 
cough  may  continue  for  several  days,  and  the  patient 
recovers. 

Sthenic  bronchitis  is  frequently  preceded  for  a  short 
by  coryzu.  oppression  of  the  chest,  languor,  listless" 
arivst  of  the  secretions,  etc.  In  a  short  time  marki-o 
chills  or  rigors  are  noticed,  sometimes  the  chilly  seDsati^n 
will  continue  for  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours,  not  very 
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but  aunoying  to  the  patient.     The  chill  is  followed 
ror,  generally  remittent  in  character,  being  the  high- 

the  afternoon  and  evening;  the  skin  is  hot,  dry  and 
^y,  the  pulse  frequent  and  hard,  the  rnouth  drj-,  tongue 

white  and  contracted,  bowels  constipated,  and  urine 
ty  and  high  colored.  With  the  first  appearance  of 
ile  reaction,  a  hard,  dry  and  deep  cough  makes  its  ap- 

jce.  the  respiration  becomes  laborious,  and  there  is 
pnoea  and  oppression  of  the  chest.     Generally  within 
[first  twenty-four  hours  a  dull  pain  is  experienced  ou 
ghing. 

oration  commences  from  the  third  to  the  sixth 

At  first  it  is  a  clear,  transparent  mucosity,  secreted 

kmall  quantity,  and  raised  with  difficulty.     In  a  day  or 

(it  is  a  tough,  glairj-  mucus,  resembling  white  of  egg, 

I  in  most  cases  streaked  with  blood.     Ab  a  general  rule, 

Imay  be  stated,  that  the  greater  its  tenacity,  the  more 

ense  the  inflammation  of  the  raucous  membrane  secre- 

;  it.    This  mucus  is  expectorated  with  difficulty  ;  it  ac- 

nalatcs,  gives  rise  to  cough,  which  is  much  protracted, 

Qg  sometimes  for  minutes  before  the  adhesive  mucus 

veg  way.     The  physical  signs  have  not  yet  changed  ma- 

Jly,  though  the  sibilant  rhoncus  has  become  modified, 

las  mucus  accumulates  previous  to  coughing,  is  chang- 

Ito  a  mucous  sound.     The  febrile  symptoms  are  still  in- 

,  and  the  difficulty  of  ffespiration  and  oppression  of 
be  cheAt  as  great. 

From  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  day  a  marked  change  is 
rticed  in  the  mucus  expectorated ;  it  now  contains 
paque,  yellowish,  greenish  or  white  masses,  suspended  in 
lit  glairy  mucus.  These  increase  in  quantity  as  the  die- 
progresses,  until  the  entire  expectoration  possesses 
Bwv  prof>ertie8.  With  this  change  in  the  expectoration 
he  fever  gradually  abates,  the  secretions  are  restored,  the 
ppetit**  returns,  the  patient  rests  at  night,  the  cough  not 
*!ng  80  troublesome,  and  the  breathing  becomes  easy, 
ne amendment  continuing,  by  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth 
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day  the  patient  is  convulosoent.     Thi"?  niav  '■■ 
the  nntural  course  of  the  fliseaee ;  but  these 
be  very  much  accelerated  by  medicines,  and  the  da 
made  to  run  a  much  shorter  coui-se. 

Treatment. — Tlie  treatment  of  catarrhal  bronchidsf 
be  nearly  the  same  as  that  laid  down  for  cold,  further  ti 
it  will  be  well  to  apply  hot   fomentations  to  the  chl 
and  give  tlie  aconite   and   veratrum.     Even  the  seva 
cases  will    progress  favorably  under  very  simple  me<lio] 
tion.     If  there  is  much  pain   and   soreness  in  the  cliMt^j 
we  may  use  aconite  and  bryonia,  five  drops  of  ■ 
half  a  glass  of  water,  a  teaspoonful  every  liour.     I 
cases,  especially  when  secretion  liecomes  free,  the  ipeac 
may  be   used   in  place  of  the  bryonia.     To    relieve  itw 
irritation    and   cough,  if  very   severe,  nothing   is  betWi 
than  an   inhalation  of  the  vapor  of  water,  or  water  «n4 
vinegar. 

Much  benefit  is  obtained  from  the  use  of  the  hot  foina- 
tation,  or  a  poultice  of  bran  or  cornmeal  applied  to  tlii 
chest.  In  some  cases  we  use  dry  cups.  We  also  usetlif 
alkaline  bath  sufficiently  often  to  keep  down  exL«si« 
heat  of  the  skin.  When  expectoration  coniiuencef,  or 
even  at  first,  we  may  use  the  compound  sirup  of  lnbtiint 
No.  82,  to  control  the  cough,  and  facilitate  expectonitiou. 
If  expcctomtioM  liecomes  uljiindant,  use  the  stiiuuittiiK'- 
jiectonint,  No.  85. 

CHROSIV  BKOXCHITIS. 

Chruuic  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  mucous  neO' 
bnuie  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  may  result  fi«» 
many  causes.  A  badly  treated  acute  bronchitis  may  »r- 
niinatc  in  the  chrtniic  funn,  or  an  inflammation  of  tU 
lungs  may  set  up  a  subacute  bronchitis  which  will  cvu- 
tiuuo  atl«r  the  original  disease  has  subsided.  The  ui«t 
frMueut  cause  is  duubtleas  th«  neglect  of  catarrhal  bron- 
chitis ;  the  acute  symptonu  ceBsing.  the  patient  pays  l«J 
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att4^iitiou  fo  the  cough,  and  the  jKjreisteut  chronic 
is  the  result.  In  many  cases  the  progress  of  the 
is  slow  and  insidious,  in  othere  quite  rapid.  In 
t  rase  the  [lationt  is  troiiljled  with  cougli  during 
inter  and  spring  months  wlionever  exposed  to  tlie 
but  which  passes  away  witli  tlie  i-cturn  of  wann 
icr.  The  next  winter  ho  seems  to  catcli  cold  easier, 
Ihe  cougli  is  more  pei'bistent,  and  does  not  entirely 
T  during  the  summer.  Witli  the  return  of  cold, 
gejihle  weather,  iill  the  symptoms  are  aggravated, 
id  the  general  he^ilth  suffei-s,  the  disease  being  pemia- 
it.  Thus  one,  two,  oi-  more  years  may  be  required 
fer  its  development:  in  other  causes  it  follows  "the  cold 
in  tlie  chest,"  or  the  acute  attack. 

SiMTTOMe. — In  chronic  bronchitis,  we  have  both  local 
sod  general  symptoms.  Cough  seems  to  be  at  once  the 
most  ciiHi-acterietic  as  well  as  troublesome  feature.  The 
Qough  is  persistent  and  annoying,  generally  of  a  deep 
kfWichial  character,  but  sometimes  short  and  hacking,  at 
otliom,  iisthmatic.  It  is  dry  or  moist,  depending  upon 
the  amount  of  secretion  from  the  bronchial  nmcous 
oiemlimiie.  Sometimes  it  is  attended  by  a  dull,  heavy, 
schiug  jiain,  or  sense  of  soreness  on  coughing.  At  others 
t^ie  chest  is  entirely  free  from  pain. 

Expeotoration  varies  greatly  a.s  regards  quantity  and 
'I'lKuraiice.     Sometimes  it  is  very  scanty,  the  cough  being 
'ifv  and  harsh ;  at   others  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
?t«at  accumulation  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  though  expec- 
•"lition  in    moderate  (juantity  attends  each   paroxysm  of 
"'"Jgh;  lastly,  we  observe  cases  in  which  expectoration  is 
pfofiise,  the  patient  being  oliliged  to  cough  to  remove  the 
Xicnmulations  from  the  cheat.     We  thus  diinde  chronic 
hronehititi  into  twn  marked  varieties :  hronchitin  with  deficient 
*'Trrttin.  and  bronchitis  with  profusf  .^fvretiofi.     The  material 
*Xpectorated  varies  from  a  thin,  transparent,  adhesive  mu- 
tts, to  a  yellowish  or  greenish  opaque  mucus  or  muco-pu* 
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Tbkatmest. — The  treatment  of  chronic  bronchitis 
be  properly  divided  into  general  and  local,  and  as  i 
importance  attaches  to  the  one  as  the  other.    Of  coune 
genenil  treatment  \rill  have  to  be  varied  according  to 
somplications ;  but  the  following  points  deserve  eep4 
attention:   The  appetite  and  digestion    being  Sequel 
impaired,  it  is  necessary  to  a*lmiuister  such  mild  tonu 
improve  the  tone  of  the  digestive  apiparatus,  and  at 
same  time  improve  the  quality  of  thu  blood.     Freqi 
these  can  be  selected  with  reference  to  their  action,  eil 
direct  or  indirect,  on  the  jiuhnonary  mucous  membrai 
The  bitt«r  tonics,  the  mineral  acids,  hyjKjphospliites  i 
nux  vomica,  are  found  important  curative  mean.*.    1 
excretions  must  be  restored,  and  to  accomplish  this  1 
milder  agent*  are  of  greatest  utility.     The  bowels  \m 
constipated,  mild  laxatives  are  indicated.     The  secrefl 
of  the  kidneys  ati'ected,  those  agents  termed  alterati* 
that  are  known  to  facilitate  this  secretion,  are  the 
adapted.    The  skin  demands  our  especial  attention, 
the  intimate  sympathy  existing  between  this  membi 
and  the  mucous  lining  of  the   body.     If  it  is  drj 
harsh,   the   use  of  the  alkaline  sponge-bath,  with  bi 
friction,  seems  to  be  of  much  benefit;  if  there  is  iniperfi 
capillary  circulation,  with  ooldnejss  of  the  extreniitieo,!J 
capsicum  bath  is  important;  and  if  there  is  much  reM 
tion,  the  addition  of  an   infusion  of  some  bitter  tonic,] 
astringent.     Iron  ia  useful  incases  of  ancemiu  oriiuperS 
nutrition,  the  hypophospliites,  sulphur,  and  quinia,  *■ 
there  is  deficient  innervation,  and  nn\  vomica  or  am 
permanent  stimulant  when  the  [mtient  exhiiiits  an  apfl 
not  accounted  for  by  the  symptoms  of  the  disease.       1 

Those  cases  in  which  the  expectoration  is  scanty, 
which  the  cough  is  dry  and  harsh,  are  benefitod  usi 
by  the  employment  of  nauseant  expector-jints,  to  jnci^ 
secretion.      The   lobelia,   sauguinaria,   ipecacuanha, 
can  be  employed  for  this  purpose  with  advantage:  ai 
is  generally  a  good  plan  to  combine  with  them   a  <iet 
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[to  relieve  the  diyoess  and  irritation  of  the  throat  and 
and  a  narcotic  to  allay  the  morbid  irritation  of  the 
»U9  system. 

many  cases  the  compound  tincture  of  oils  of  lobelia 

Btillingia,  in  drop  dose*   every  three   hoars,   is   an 

lal  remedy  for  the  cough.     In  other  cases  I  would 

ommend  compound  syrup  of  lobelia,  No.  82,  or  the 

upound  syrup  of  elecampane,  No.  84.     Sometimes  in- 

itions  of  various  kinds  will  prove  advantageous ;  but 

BT  will  have  to  be  used  under  the  care  of  a  physician. 


tSFLAMMATlOX   OF  THE  LUN08. 

hiflAmmation  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs  is  a  dis- 

iof  frequent  occim-ence;  and  involving,  as  it  does,  so 
DjKirtant  a  structure,  its  effect  upon  the  general  system 

proportionately  severe.  Tlie  extent  of  the  inflamma- 
trn  varies  in  different  cases ;  sometimes  but  a  portion  of 
Be  Inng  is  involved ;  at  othere,  one  entire  lung ;  and, 
«tlj,  l)oth  lungs  may  be  involved  iu  the  disease.     If  the 

flammation  is  confined  to  one  lung,  it  is  termed  single; 

it  affects  both,  double  pneumonia — the  last  being  a  very 
•'■*re  disease. 

I'ueumonia  is,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  produced  by 
•^W;  in  the  exceptional  cases,  by  irritant  materials  in- 
»H  or  as  the  result  of  injury.  The  action  of  cold  upon 
Be  svHtein,  and  its  influence  in  producing  disease,  has 

*"  already  considered,  and  it  is  onl^'  necessary  to  notice 
"•^I't  that  previous  exhaustion,  and  sudden  aiTest  of  the 
*"t«neoii8  secretion,  are  almost  invariably  noticed. 
f»'HiPTOMS. — Generally  the  disease  is  jireceded  for  a  day 

*wo  by  premonitory  symptoms,  as — oppression  of  the 

K  quickness  and  shortness  of  breathing,  quick,  short 

"S'l,  dullness  and  languor,  occasional  sighing,  and  more 

•  W  chilly  sensations  and  coldness  of  the  extremities. 

'"•  inflammation  is  usually  ushered  in  by  marked  chills 

"'^  ngors,  continuing  from  one  to  two  or  more  hours. 
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There  is  now  an  increase  of  the  symptoms  before  a 
general   uneasines!^,   and   a   dr^'  and    suppressed 
With  tlie  disappearance  of  the  chill,  febrile  reaction 
up,  the  pulse  is  fiequent  and  haixl,  the  skin  dry  and 
appetite  impaired,  tongue  coated  white,  bowels 
pated,  and  urine  scanty.     Respiration  is  more  short, 
quent,  anxious  and  difficult,  and  attended  with  un 
expansion  and  elevation  of  the  chest :  tliere  is  a  frequi 
short  cough,  and  increased  warmth  and  moisture  of 
expired  air.     Upon  auscultation  we  find  that  tlie  reipii 
tory  murmur  is  rej>laced  by  the  crepitant  rhoncns,  th«e 
no  bronchial  sound,  and  no  dullness  on  percuaaion.    P' 
ing  this  period  the  cough  has  been  dry ;  or,  if  any  exf 
toration.  it  is  thin,  transparent,  or  frothy. 

By  the  third  or  fourth  day,  we  find  that  the  patient 
unable  to  take  a  deep  inspiration,  respiration  ln-iiiej 
formed  principally  by  the  diaphragm  and  abdoniiual  mi 
cles.  He  lies,  in  preference,  upon  the  atFected  side,  or, 
double  pneumonia,  ui>ou  the  back.  There  is  u  wusla 
feeling  of  uneasiness  rather  than  pain  in  the  chest,  ni 
anxiety,  sense  of  constriction,  weight  and  fullness,  and 
internal  heat.  In  some  cases  there  is  constant  a-stlc 
ueas,  with  frequent  attempts  to  elevate  the  head  :ii 
shoulders.  Now,  the  crepitant  rhoncns  disap|^>ears,  and 
replaced  by  a  mucous  rhoncus ;  percussion  gives  iiicrei 
iiig  dnllnees  over  that  (wrtion  of  tlie  lungs  iuvohed 
tlie  iuflaminatiou.  This  indicates  hepatization,  wbi< 
inereHsing,  gives  rise  to  exti^enie  dullness  on  perciissv 
and  to  a  remarkable  clearness  of  the  bronchial  sound,  < 
to  bn>ucophony. 

Tlie  cough,  which  has  gvuenUly  increased  up  to 
tiOM,  is  now  attended  with  ex]>eT^-t<>ration  of  an  <>[>*• 
mooM,  which  becomes  characteristic  about  the  lift) 
«ixth  di^.    The  sputa  is  of  a  rellowisL,  reddish,  or  ni 
iViqaently,  rusty  tinge,  semi-tmnspairent.  leiiacion? 
globttbr;  wheo  discharged  into  a  resseU  it  mni*  to^t 
ftaiaing  •  ingf*  mass,  so  teuactoos  that  the  vessel  i 
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inverted  without  detaching  it.     The  rusty  sputa  has 
en  t-onsidered  as  pathognomonic  of  pneumonia. 

tbi?  time  the  dvspnoeft  ia  much  increased,  the  inspi- 
Ijong  heing  obviously  short  and  (piick.     If  the  disease 
extensive,   the   oppression    l>ecomes   urgent,   and   the 
of  weight   and    anxiety  are  extreme.     About  the 
or  sixtli  day.  in   favorable  cases,  the  disease  com- 
QCfc<  to  decline,  the  influnimiition  termiuating  by  reso- 
jltttioii.    The  fough  becomes  looser  and  less  distressing; 
[tbi;  I'ljiectoration  less  viscid  and  rusty-colored,  and  more 
Ubnmliiiit,  resembling   the  s|nita  of  bronchitis,  the  pahi 
|lHid  (iyspncea   are   gradually  relieved,  the  febrile   symp- 
tomf  disiippear,  and  tlio  patient  is  convalescerit  at  about 
the  seventh  to  the  ninth  day  of  the  disease. 
Otherwise,  flie  liopatization  goes  on,  the  dyspucea  is  in- 
and  so  urgent  is  the  call   for  brcalii,  where  a 
[Mirtion  of  the  lung  is  involved,  that  the  jiatieut  has 
to  have  the  head  and  shoulders   raised,  and  call   into  ac- 
tion tlie  external  inspiratory  muscles.    Tlie  inspirations 
•I?  short,  forced  and  rapid,  sometimes  from  forty  to  sixty 
l**f  minute.     'Ilie  (-(uigli  is  persistent  and  extremely  un- 
loving, the  vi«<'idity  and  color  of  the  sputa  coiTesponding 
'0  llie  intensity  of  the  disease.     The  general  symptoms 
wrrcsjiond  with  the  local,  the  pulse  is  increased   in  fre- 
^oencj- to  a  hundred  and  twentj",  or  even  a  hundred  and 
Pforfv  l.(ijits,  per  minute,  and   is   small   and   hard,  or  soft 
["id  Jlneiit ;  llie  skin  is  hot,  dry  and   rough ;  the  tongue 
I*  heavily  coated  with  a  brownish,  otfensive  nmcus,  wliicb 
|'Weoine>  darker  as  the  disease  advances,  sordes  appearing 
•■Viiiid  the  teetli.     The  patient  becomes  delirious,  at  tirst 
""'  I'artially,  and  for  a  portion  of  the  <iay;  but  finally  it 
*«!(•»  continuous,  aiul  sinks  into  a  low,  nuittering  de- 
J""inj,  or  into  co\nM.     The  symptoms  above  nanii'd  cx- 
sid  ovor  a  period  of  one  <jr  two  weeks,  sometimes  com- 
'"?    on    rapidly,   in    others    ver^'    slowly ;    the    disease 
•"■^ioating  fatally  in  some  by  the  twelfth  day.  in  others 
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in  three  or  four  weeks ;  or  the  patient  recovere  after  I 
having  worn  the  disease  out. 

Treatment. — Inflammation  of  the  Inngs  does  not 
erally  require  very  active  treatment,  mild  measures  i 
ing  to  answer  a  better  purpose.  It  ha*  been  proven 
numerous  experimenters  that  a  very  large  proportion  ( 
cases  would  recover  with  but  simple  diet  and  rest,  witio 
the  use  of  medicine.  As  an  instance.  Dr.  Deitl  gives  t 
result*  of  380  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  of  whk 
85  were  treated  by  blood-letting,  106  by  tartar  emetic,i 
189  by  diet  and  rest  alone.  Of  those  treated  by  blood- 
letting, 17,  or  20-4  per  cent.,  died;  of  those  treated  by 
tartar  emetic,  22,  or  20*7  per  cent.,  died ;  whilst  of  tboee 
treated  by  diet  and  rest  alone,  only  15,  or  7-4  per  cent-j 
terminated  fatally. 

These  are  facts,  and  not  only  show  that  inflaraniation  < 
the  lungs  will  get  well  without  medicine,  but  it  prov 
conclusively  that  the  old  fashioned  practice  was  wron| 
and  justly  chargeable  with  a  large  per  centage  of  the 
deaths;  that  instead  of  being  of  any  service,  doctorewere 
cha(geal)le  with  killing  every  other  man  that  died  tcH^ 
the  disease.     This  is  a  pretty  strong  statement,  but  it  is  a 
true  one,  and  is  fully  borne  out  by  many  of  the  best  wr 
tere  on  medicine. 

The  treatment  named  for  bronchitis  might  be  adopts 
but  I  should  prefer  simple  medication.    Have  the  per 
frequently  bathed  with  the  alkaline  wash,  to  prevent  vi* 
due  heat  of  the  skin,  and  apply  a  poultice  of  bran     * 
commeal  to  the  chest,  changing  it  twice  a  day,  keepv^ 
the  patient  well  covered.     Give  internally,  tincture 
tritm  ten  drops,  tincture  of    aconite  five   drops,  wa 
four  ounces,  a  teaspoouful  every  hour  until  the  fever 
subdued,  and  then  in  smaller  doses.     On  the  third 
fourth  day  add  a  solution  of  acetate  of  potash  in 
usual  doses. 

The  paUenf  B  bowels  should  be  kept  regular,  but 
physic  should  be  avoided.     If  the  coagh  proves  var^ 
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give  a  sufficient  dose  of  opium  to  give  the  neoes- 
eep.  Let  the  patient's  food  be  light  and  uatritiooB. 
the  room  well  ventilated,  and  everything  scrupu- 
dean. 

ASTHMA. 

tPTOHS. — The  symptoms  of  asthma  are  so  marked 
m  extended  description  is  unnecessary.  In  some 
the  attack  is  preceded  for  a  day  or  more  by  a  loaded 
e,  some  pain  and  weight  in  the  head,  and  a  feeling 
iguor,  but  in  others  there  are  no  premonitory  symp- 
The  disease  is  sudden  in  its  onset,  the  patient  be- 
■onsed  at  night  by  a  feeling  of  impending  suffoca- 
)r  forced  to  throw  open  the  windows  and  doors  in 
to  get  breath.  Usually  it  comes  on  gradually,  at- 
g  its  greatest  violence  in  two,  three  or  four  days, 
I  gradually  disappearing.  We  find  a  patient  suffer- 
sm  an  attack  of  asthma  with  the  head  and  shoulders 

and  thrown  forvi'ard,  the  breathing  remarkably  dif- 
wheezy,  laborious  and  prolonged,  and  anxiety  and 
ice  of  imperfect  aeration  of  the  blood,  proportioned 

severity  of  the  disease. 

letimes  there  is  markedly  increased  secretion,  the 
ssages  seeming  to  be  loaded  with  mucus,  at  others 
Bpiration  is  shrill  and  whistling.  Cough  is  present 
rly  all  cases,  sometimes  very  severe  and  prolonged, 

rise  to  very  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  ag- 
ing the  patient's  suffenng,  at  others  short,  and  oc- 
g  at  unfrequent  intervals. 

duration  of  the  paroxysms  is  very  variable,  some- 
hut  a  few  hours,  at  others  davs  or  even  weeks. 

recurrence,  too,  varies  greatly  even  in  the  same 

in  some  the  patient  is  hardly  free  from  the  dinoasi- 
autumn  until  summer.  Rare  cases  are  met  with  in 
I  the  one  attack  having  been  arrested,  the  patient  \^ 
redisposed  to  its  recurrence,  but  in  a  large  majority 
sease  becomes  constitutional,  and  an  attack  of  asth 
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m*  is  ihe  result  of  an}*  iudiscretion,  or  sudden  claugt  i 
weather. 

Treatmext. — The  treatment  of  asthma  is  veij  prop 
divided  into  the  palliative  :uid  rtirative,  or  treatment  fori 
reJief  of  the  paroxysm,  and  that  for  the  radical  removi)' 
of  the  predisposition  to  asthma.  To  relieve  the  paroijm 
nuuiy  means  have  been  made  UBe  of.  One  of  the  noit 
efficient  is  tlie  lobelia,  which  may  be  given  in  the  fonu  of 
the  tincture,  from  half  to  one  teaapoonful  for  a  (lose,  or 
the  emetic  |»uwdcr  in  infusion,  in  quantities  sufficient  to 
produce  nausea.  I)^>eeacuanha  in  nauseating  doses,  with 
■nail  {tortious  of  opium,  sometimes  answers  the  pnr^iote 
Powdered  lobelia  herb,  stramonium  or  jimsou  we^i,  aod 
the  mullein,  have  l>ecn  rcconi mended  in  asthma,  !>iiioked 
in  a  commou  tobacco  |>i|ie,  and  I  have  known  tbeui  to  I 
wjnh  good  re«^ults.  Nitrate  of  potash  or  sait|)etrej 
of  tbe  best  remedies  I  have  ever  employed; 
•oive  it  in  boiling  water  as  long  as  the  water  will 
it  up,  and  tl  '-ate  common  brown  paper  with  it, I 

it  dry,and  ii... .._    i.c  attack  burn  it  in  the  patient's  n>t>l 
lettiug  )um  inhale  the  smoke. 

It  is  xtij  difficult  to  remove  tlie  predisposition  to  aiitl 
Ma,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  impossible.  Yanons  lutt 
faar^  be«u  reix>nuueuded  as  spei-ifics,  but  so  far  tLey  i 
haw  fiuk^.  Tbe  treatment  must  be  conducted  ou  j 
nil  priaapl(*t  dtftermiuing,  if  possible,  the  cause,  and 
inring  ^ii.  It  would  be  naelftt  to  name  individual 
TCMMdNB  Ibr  afl^MM  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  as  they  wouM 
h>  *m4  wvMtglf  twice  where  they  would  be  used  proper^? 
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Of  «■  dM  danMn  to  whi^  mankind  are  subject,  i>^2 
••ok  nrages  as  consumption.    It  spares  tieii 
ik  wot  tke  k>w,  the  rich  nor  tbe  poor — from 
«f  l»tw<y  it  gmthers   its  \'ictim8.     How  mi 
h««*  Wn  daikcBcd  by  this  fell  destroyer  the  ^^ 
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—how  many  bright  hopes  crushed  tc  the  earth ;  aud 
how  many  have  the  dark  shadow  thrown  over  them 
lesent!  It  is  an  insidious  disease,  stealing  on  the 
ned  unawares,  flattering  him  with  false  hopes,  sooth- 
him  with  illusory  amendments,  until,  finally,  he  » 
led  beyond  the  reach  of  aid.  Most  other  diseases  cast 
ir  shadows  before ;  their  influence  is  evident,  their 
iptoniB  sufficient  to  arouse  the  sufierer  to  a  sense  of  his 
iger  before  serious  change  has  taken  place.  This 
lost  always  gives  little  alarm ;  there  is  but  little  suf- 
iag;  a  gradual  sinking  of  vital  power,  a  gradual  depos- 
n  within  the  substance  of  the  lungs  of  a  materia!  which 
1  fin^y  destroy  them,  the  mind  stiU  remaining  blight 
1  clear,  as  if  it  had  no  connection  with  the  gross 
iterials  of  which  our  bodies  are  composed.  What  is 
■t  strange  of  consumption,  is,  that  though  it  is  all 
mod  us,  though  it  has  entered  our  own  houses,  taken 
victims  from  our  own  firesides,  robbed  us  of  Mends 
d  relatives,  yet  we  do  not  seem  to  have  a  wholesome 
ir  of  it — a  fear  that  would  lead  us  to  inquire  into  its 
tute,  its  causes,  or  the  means  by  which  we  may  ward 
'  ito  attacks. 

f^  is  cotisumption  ?  It  is  the  generally  received  opin- 
1  that  consumption,  or  phthisis  palmoualis,  is  a  disease 
Beting  the  lungs  exclusively,  having  there  its  primary 
t,  and  only  incidentally  affecting  the  general  system, 
f  only  is  this  the  generally  received  theory,  but  the 
^«  of  many  is  based  upon  it.  Medicine  is  given  for 
•nfluence  it  produces  upon  the  lungs,  and  very  many 
^  for  no  other  purpose.  I  will  endeavor  to  show  that 
opinion  is  not  correct;  that  consumption  or  disease 
■he  lungs  is  a  secondary  affection,  being  invariably 
'Uced  by  deficient  vitalization  of  the  blood ;  that  it  is 
fipally  a  disease  of  the  blood;  and  that  the  removal 
lis  diseased  condition  is  the  principal  object  to  be 
tiplished. 
t»e  blood  is  composed  ot  red  globules,  albumen,  Jibriii, 
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»,  and  water;  90  long  as  these  element*'  air  prop 
elaborated  and  exist  in  normal  proportion,  it  is  imprtwTJ 
Ibr  any  of  them  to  be  deposited  in  the  structure  of  on 
as  tabercle.  And  why  ?  Tul>ercle  is  comjiosed  of  < 
mrK  and  fibrin  derived  fh>m  the  blood ;  and  an  ex 
tion  of  this  shows  that  it  has  been  imperfectly  elabon 
"We  abo  find,  even  in  the  first  stages  of  wnBumj.tion. 
pceTkNdi  to  dw  oommeucement  of  the  disea^.  mi 
Sjmipto—  of  an  iniperfect  ritalization  of  the  W^ 
Idothr,  tre  may  causo  the  deiK»sition  of  tubercles  in  I 
tan^  and  other  parts  of  the  body  of  animals,  by  pli 
dwm  in  sQch  oonditioDS  as  prevent  the  proper  for 
of  dua  laid.  Rabbits  confined  in  a  dark,  damp  mom, I 
»tly  fed,  or  obi^ed  to  Hve  on  food  diffitnlt  i 
inranaUy  have  a  depodtion  of  tuberclM  it'^ 
•  fait  of  the  body,  the  Uood  being  scanty  in 
|r,  pale,  aad  nupeiftcdr  fbnaed.  Of  seven  li  . 
1  tat  twenty-eix  days  in  a  cellar  imperfectly  ventilitol 
fid  esdoMTetj  on  nget^le  fc  il.  fivp  hi 
dqpaaittd  m  tbe  longB;  m.  all,  the  blo<xl  w 
.  both  IB  <{aaafti^  aad  (jnaSty.  Nmnerons  exp^ 
'  to  the  aboTe.  are  on  reeocd,  and  tbe  rmhi 

We  fiad,  vftm  tsamimmg  tnta  tike  preriow  histon'  "f 

'  iatwiably  a  depre^M 
I  of  dM  Mi!4ua.  aiMB^  froM  aiporavliiiieBtnf 

and  iiap«di.i:t  ifigatin 

«f  nkal  fcive  »•>   bar*  bctf 

,  «r  il  na;- bavi  booa  fMAaoad  by  aoBH  de|H««- 

I   iiifci.'  laili--'*^ 

»tb»iiin>of  triwdttn 

Ik  ■■KkbMttt 
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in  the  blood  before  tubercles  can  be  deposited  in 
ngs;    that  this  change  consists  in  a  want  of  du€ 
Hon  of  tlie  fibiin  and  albumen — in  fact,  a  want  of 
tallzation  of  this  fluid. 

addition  to  this  change  in  tiie  ooustitutiou  of  the 
there  must  be  some  cause  to  determine  the  deposit 
I  devitalized  albumen  in  the  substance  uf  the  lungs. 
tause  is  some  irritation  of  these  organs,  which  would 
nine  an  increa8e<l  circulation  of  blood  in  them  ;  as, 
tance,  a  protracted  cold  in  the  chest,  chronic  bron- 
irritatiou  of  the  nerves,  producing  chronic  cougli, 
"Without  this  irritation,  the  lungs  will  not  be  the 
the  deposit  of  tubercle.     Thus  we  find  that  where 
(preasion  of  the  system  and  want  of  elaboration  of 
ood  exists,  but  no  irritation  of  the  lungs,  tubercles 
>e  deposited  in  other  places ;  as  where  there  is  great 
Kon  of  the  bowels  in  childhood,  it  will  be  deposited 
e  mesenteric  glands,  i)roducing  tabes  mesmterica,  or 
nal  consumption ;  or  if  there  is  imtatiou  of  the 
the  spleen,  the   brain,   etc.,  the   tubercles  will   be 
ated  in  those  organs, 
e  following,"  says  Dr.  Copelaiid,  an  emincul  author- 
medicine,  "  may  thus  be  inferred  as  the  successive 
lorbid  phenomena  resulting  from  the  action  of  the 
of  phthisis,  whether  occurring  singly,  or  in  varione^ 
ibiiiatiotis,  or  in  succession :     Ist.    Depression  of  the 
rgauic,  nervous  or  vital  power  of  the  frame,  or  an  imper- 
ii develojmieut  of  this  power,  owing  to  hereditary  or 
'•"genital,  or  to  more  immediate  or  dii-ect  causes  opera- 
iii  early  or   advanced  epochs  of  life.     2d.  Morbid 
of  the  circulating  fluids,  especidly  of  the  chyle  and 
,  I'omniencijig  with  the  slow  or  imperfect  develop- 
of  the  chyle  globules,  and  followed  by  a  .slow  oi 
metamorphosis  of  those   and  of  the  blood  glob 
or  of  the  former  into  the  iatter — the  plasma  or  liqum 
'ywini*,  with  its  fibrin,  being  deficient  in  vital  eudow- 
d.  A  wasting  or  diminution  of  the  red  globules, 
34 
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and  an  impairment  of  the  vital  endowment  of  tb« 
by  excessive  secretion  and  excretion  from  the  Inngi, 
and  bowels." 

Causes  ok  Consumption. — The  causes  of  coi 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  pre<1isposing 
By  a  predisposing  cause,  I  mean  one  that  has  a 
to  lower  the  vitality  of  the  body,  and  preveut 
olaboration  of  the  blood,  upon  which  good  h 
peiids.  B}-  an  exddiig  cause,  one  that  will  produce 
tioM  of  the  lungs,  cause  detennination  of  blood  to 
thus  causing  deposit  of  tuberculous  matter  within 
structure.  The  share  which  these  two  classes  of 
have  in  the  production  of  tubercle,  varies  in  dil 
cases.  When  the  person  is  little  exposed  to  the  exi 
causes,  the  constitutional  predisposition  may  be  long 
eut  without  any  local  atl'ection,  while  eontiniied 
sure  to  exciting  causes  may  determine  the  local 
when  the  morbid  state  of  the  constitution  exist* 
slight  degree.  We  have  examples  of  the  fonuer  am 
the  wealthy  classes  of  society,  where  we  see  the  tii 
lous  cachexia  prevail  for  a  considerable  time  without 
actual  development  of  tubercles,  because  the  perwn' 
little  exposed  to  the  usual  exciting  causes,  and  e' 
sedulously  avoids  them;  and  we  meet  with  instauc 
the  latter  among  the  poor,  when  engaged  in  occnjial 
in  the  exercise  of  which  the  lungs  are  peculiarly  ex; 
to  irritation,  by  which  a  diseased  state  of  the  brom 
mucus  membrane,  and  ultimately  tuberculous  disei 
produced.  The  most  striking  examples  of  cousum] 
which  have  been  adduced,  as  the  consequence  of  pi 
nary  irritation,  occur  in  persons  who  are  at  the  an* 
time  exposed  to  some  of  the  most  powerful  causes  of  tu- 
bercular cachexia,  such  as  sedentarj'  occupations  canifi 
ou  in  a  confined  and  deteriorated  atmosphere,  and  very 
otlen  also  to  excessive  indulgence  in  the  use  of  anient 
spirits;  so  that  they  are  f.\posed  to  the  causes  of  thecj^ 
stitutional  and  local  dii^ease  at  the  same  time 
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ABT  Prkdispositiok  to  CoNSCMPTioN. — That  chil- 
|rit  a  preilis<|Hisition  to  consumption  from  their 
B  a  well-established  fact.  Thus,  we  rarely  see  a 
lere  the  father  or  mother  has  died  of  this  disease, 

the  children  exhibit  evidences  of  the  tubei'cu- 
titution.  We  also  find  that  where,  from  chronic 
ir  from  excess  of  any  kind,  tlie  health  of  either 
•rents  has  suffered  greatly,  the  children  will,  in 
ses,  be  deficient  in  \itality,  and  predisposed  to 
tion.  Dr.  Powell,  in  writing  on  this  subject, 
lie  amount  of  disease  and  premature  death  that 
fed  Uj>on  society-  by  the  marriage  of  unhealthy 
is  such  as  to  demand,  on  the  part  of  societj-,  the 
bt  of  some  protective  ordinance.  K  the  conse- 
were  confined  to  the  pwrties  themselves,  or  even 
children,  the  evil  would  be  comparatively  small; 
multiplication  of  it  is  so  rapid,  that,  in  a  few  gen- 

a  very  large  extent  of  country  becomes  similarly 

Because  a  man  or  woman  has  acquired  a  pre- 

on  to  consumption,  or  some  other  form  of  disease, 

lot  follow  that  the  privilege  should  exist  to  entail 

©there. 

re  is  scarcely  an  iiidividnal  in  society  who  has 
Desaed  the  deploi-able  consequejices  of  the  jiar- 
'  those  who  have  had  entailed  upon  them  a  pre- 
on  to  consumption,  to  insanity,  to  aploplexy, 
sn  what  should  we  think  of  those,  who,  know- 
mselves,  by  what  they  know  of  their  ancestors, 

with  such  predispositions,  place  themselves  in 
[situation  as  to  visit  the  mischief  upon  unborn 
Is,  perhaps  thousands  ?" 

Mjsy  to  account  for  this  hereditary  predisposition 
Be.  We  find,  as  a  never-varying  law  of  nature, 
lere  deterioration  of  the  parent,  whether  animal 
able,  has  taken  jtlace,  the  succeeding  generation 
^v  marked  evidence  of  this.  Thus,  the  farmer 
jot  expect  gooii  sound  crops  from  seed  that  was 
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unsouud,  or  ike  prodact  of  auLealUiy  plants ;  be 
uot  select  grafts  for  his  orchard  from  trees  affw-ted 
the  rot,  or  where  there  had  been  luarkcd  doterioratii 
the  quality  of  the  fruit ;  neither  would  he  expect  to 
fine  stock  from  parents  that  were  unsound.  Thi 
little  use  to  argue  a  question  like  this,  as  the  evidi 
the  truth  of  the  proposition  is  so  abundant,  that  oni 
but  to  open  his  eyes  to  see  it. 

Prkdisposino  Causes  actiso  durimo  Early 
these  causes  there  are  many,  but  we  will  here  cons 
those  that  are  most  apparent.  Many  parents  app^af  to 
f)ur8ue,  from  choice,  the  very  course  best  adapted  to  p 
duce  the  tuberculous  constitution.  Thus,  some  are  isifr 
btautly  over-feeding  their  children,  or,  what  is  yront, 
pampering  their  appetites  with  sweets,  cakes,  caudia^ 
pies,  tart«,  etc.,  the  best  possible  means  iti  the  world  to 
destroy  the  tone  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  to  produce  ta 
elaboration  of  poor  blood,  and  consequent  mai-uutrition. 
How  can  we  expect  strong,  robust  men  and  women  undff 
such  circumstances?  Othei-s,  again,  constantly  I'earfiil 
that  their  children  will  take  cold,  or  get  sick,  keep  them 
almost  constantly  in  the  house,  deprived  of  fresh  air,  ex- 
ercise, and  very  frequently  of  light.  We  might  just  a 
well  expect  to  raise  our  garden  vegetables  in  the  cellar,  n 
expect  to  raise  children  in  this  way.  Did  you  ever  »» 
tice  a  plant  kept  from  light  and  air — how  pale,  slender, 
and  puny  it  appeared,  having  hai-dly  strength  enough  w 
support  its  own  weight '(  So  with  children  raised  in  the 
house,  they  are  pale  or  sallow,  debilitated,  no  strength, 
and  unable  to  i-esist  the  slightest  exposure.  A  thini 
class,  the  votaries  of  fashion,  when  they  do  take  their 
children  out,  have  their  feet  cased  in  papei  shoes,  their 
kneos  bare,  and  the  chest  and  arms  poorly  protected,  "f 
not  pixjtocted  at  all  against  the  cold;  the  result  iscrouis 
bronchitis,  iutlammaUim,  and  other  disorders  of  the  luups 
which  frequently  prove  the  seeds  of  consumption  in  the 
future. 
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ke  age   of  six  or  eight  peal's,  sonietimes  sooner, 

litaes  are  brouglit  to  bear  against  tlie  child — it 

schooled,  and  frequently  this  schooling  is  but  the 

icement  of  the  mind  at  the  expense  of  the  body. 

Id  cViilil's  mind  is  forced ;  it  is  conning  lessons  when  it 

OuW  be  at  play ;  it  is  increasing  the  activit}'  and  size  of 

lebr&iu,  at  the  sacrifice  of  future  health  and  strength. 

ily  so,  but  it  is  too  much  confined  to  school-room.*, 

[licuted,  impure  air,  absence  of  sunshine,  aud  want 

rise.     Defend  us,  good  Lord,  from  the  precocity  of 

(itintoward  generation ! 

I  the  age  of  puberty,  say  from  the  twelfth  to  sixteenth 

,we  find  as  a  general  rule  that  the  emotions  are  culti- 

at  the  expense  of  the  body.     Boys  and  girls  are 

novels,  not  representative  of  actiuil  life,  luit  filled 

I  characters  whose  sole  aim  in  life  appears  to  be  cen- 

!  in  lov( — not  the  affection,  mind  you,  that  is  baaed 

I  the  understanding,  and  which  forms  tiie  happiness 

nrried  life,  but  the  animal  or  .sexual  instinct.     If  we 

I  to  sum  up  all  the  predisposing  causes  of  this  disease, 

elieve  that  not  one  of  them  could  compare  with  this. 

Ill  this  whool  of  masked  vice, the  sexual  paasions  attain 

Hi  nnuatiiral  pre[>onderance,  and  attain  it,  too,  at  the  ex- 

|*n8e  of  tiff.     Reader,  if  you  are  a  father  or  mother,  ban- 

tth  tLii*  ti-ashy  stuff  misnamed  literature  from  your  houses, 

feat  it  as  you  would  the  E\il  One,  for  its  reading  not  only 

mrolvcj  a  waste  of  time,  but  gives  a  misconception  of 

lilV,  aud  in  the  young  risks  the  wi'eck  not  onl}-  of  virtiie, 

liut  »l8o  of  health. 

Children  and  young  pei-sons  subjected  to  the  causes 
•biivf  meiitioued,  become  delicate  and  sickly.  The  vital 
enJowment  and  the  structural  develojunent  of  the  several 
otphs  and  textui*es,  are  impaired  or  arrested  in  their 
progrett.  Like  plants  growing  excluded  from  the  sun 
and  wiud,  their  vessels  often  extend  rapi<lly  in  the  direc- 
fKiD  of  their  axis;  but  the  walls  of  the  vessels  and  their 
Ijteral  branches  are  thinly  or  weakly  formed,  are  sui- 
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roi.iuleil  by  lax  cellular  tissue,  aiid  both  the  organic 
unci  tbe  auimal  fibere  are  imperfectly  constituted, 
foniiative  processes  seem  arrested  before  they  are 
ted.     The  circulating  fluids  present  a  superabiiudam 
the  sei-ous  and  albuminous  constitnents,  and  a  deficii 
of  fibrin  and  red  globules.     While  the  blood  i)«  del 
in  its  constitution,  the  blood-vessels  are  impaired  in 
lone,  :iud  the  venous  and  lymphatic  systems  are 
manifestly  or  prominently  developed. 

'fhe  predisposing  causes  of  consiraiption  in  adult  life 
many,  as  society  is  organized,  and  yet  there  are  but 
which  cannot  be  avoided. 

Sedentary  employment  might  be  named  as  one  of  tbi 
especially  if  carried  on  in  a  confined  workshop.  In  euck 
cases  there  is  want  of  air,  light  and  exercise,  itie 
meet  important  influences  in  preserving  health,  and 
should  reasonably  expect  that  with  deficiency  of  tin 
there  would  be  deterioration  of  all  the  functions  of  tht 
body,  and  the  elaboration  of  jK)or  blood.  Its  iiijurii''i» 
effects  may  be  counteracted  by  fi"ee  ventilation,  good  «• 
posure  of  the  work6l>op  to  light,  and  plenty  of  exerri* 
after  working  hours.  In  these  cases  a  gjmnmsiiiiu  i* 
worth  the  services  of  a  hundred  doctors. 

The  fashionaUf  foUirf  of  the  day  have  to  answer  fi" 
the  loss  of  thousands  of  lives  by  consumption.  Tbii'i** 
daily  see  women  who,  the  larger  part  of  the  time,  confiM 
themselves  in  close,  heated  rooms,  api>ear  upon  the  strewn 
with  bnt  little  if  any  clothing  to  pix»tect  the  upi>er  [■«< 
of  the  chest  and  am»s  fi\«i  cold.  We  see  them  frequent- 
ing the  ball-room  and  oth^r  places  of  amusement,  clsd  in 
the  same  manner,  exposing  the  over-heated  body  on  thfif 
return  home  to  the  chill  night  air.  Can  we  with  justi'* 
•ay  that  in  the«»e  cases  t-ousumptton  is  an  inscrutable  '!•*• 
pcnsation  of  Providence'? 

Overworking  the  hmitt  is  a  fertile  eaose  of  consumptiwi 
in  this  fiist  country-.  Onr  banness  men  are  constantl; 
gimsping  after  wealth,  and  io  additiiM  to  an  overworkN 
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liwc  find  them  neglecting  the  most  common  means 
jrving  tbe  health.     They  succeed  in  their  object, 
the    race  thej  become  prematurely  old,  and  may 
lb  to  thie  dread  disease  before  they  reach  the  prime 

of  txtrciu  is  the  most  common  of  the  predisposing 
consumption.  Moderate  and  sustained  exercise 
ly  air,  as  in  walking,  riding  on  horseback,  and  in 
00  uccopations  and  pastimes,  excites  into  activity 
',  of  the  ftjnetions  of  the  body,  especially  the  circula- 
and  respiration,  or  those  intimately  connected  with 
>,  tlie  seci'etions  and  animal  heat,  and  pro\aded  the 
;ae  or  exhaustion  resulting  from  this  excitement  be 
[oately  removed  by  sufficient  rest  and  sustenance,  the 
Aions  gradually  gain  vigor  by  their  activitj',  and  the 
cture"  exercised  acquire  a  fuller  and  healthier  devel- 
leot.  The  muscles,  especially,  including  the  heart, 
dfiest  an  increase  of  strength  and  firmness;  the  blood- 
lels  are  improved  in  tone,  by  which  they  distribute  and 
adize  the  flow  of  blood  through  them,  and  prevent 
tial  congestions  and  obstructions;  and  the  blood, 
»dy  carried  through  the  organs  and  textures,  under- 

the  complete  series  of  changes  from  nutrition,  puri- 
itioii,  arterialization,  by  which  its  integrity  is  raain- 
Ded,  and  it  is  adapted  in  its  turn  to  sustain  the  several 
ictions  of  the  body.  The  appetite,  the  digestive  pow- 
I,  the  intestinal  action,  the  warmth  of  the  snrfiico  and 
tremities,  the  spirits  and  temper,  are  generally  ail  ini- 
oved  by  the  habit  of  regular  exercise.     Want  of  exer- 

indnces  torpor  of  all  the  functions  of  the  body, 
irauges  the  secretions,  impairs  digestion,  and  predisposes 
iapoveriahment  and  deficient  elaboration  of  the  blood, 
lich  we  have  seen  to  be  one  of  the  main  causes  of  tuber- 
lotii. 

Of  the  dired  eausea  of  consumption  in  adult  life,  we 
ig^t  name  but  the  single  one,  a  neglected  cold,  which  still 
rther  reduces  the  vitality  of  the  blood,  and  by  the  irri- 
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tatioo  kept  up  in  tin-  lungs  oau.-««,'s  dol>ilit,v  <»f  iheirl 
ture,  constant  detenninatioii  of  blooil.  and   rtiiallv 
t»f  taWrcular  material  in  tliuiu. 

Prkve-Vtiox  of  Co.n.slmptiox — MurriiKji. — 1  have  I 
in    thi-    [.rtvevling   I'lige-s   that    the    hoalth    of  tlje ; 
«le|w<Mls  ui  a  grwit  do;^ri>e,  xxyow  the  constitution 
|«r«nt2>.   and    that    when    one   <ir  Iwjth    parent*   we 
ie<AAt  hi^lth,  lacking  in  vital  pnwur,  their  children 
iHiC  lif  h^>a]thv.     Xo  fact  in  tuediciuc  is  better  pro? 
tbl*.     Werv  [laivnts  «'onvinced   that   the  health  (if| 
t4iililrvn    de}>endo<I    npon    their  own,   a   beneficial 
mutbl  W  produced  among  the  more   reflecting 
■aalniMl,  and  e«|H-<-ially  among  famihes  of  a  sci 
If  lDor«  oonsidenition  were  l>estowed  u[ioii  i 
•lliatices.  and  a  more  health^'  and  natural  mo 
Bviai^  w«re  Sfiioptcti,  the  predisposition,  which  i«  sol 
vpou  their  ofepring.  might  Ite  checked,  aixll 
in  their  family   in   two  or  three  geiieraj 
I»  tk»  i««s«Bt  state  of  society,  the  revei-8e  of  thiij 
uppens;  and  from  the  total  disreg.iitl 
•node*)  to,  the  third  generation  utteu  t<j 
I  tW  racr. 
TW  dMUiWi  of  dy!i|ieptic  peitions  generally  lH.-c()nH 
■  of  dTSpe|«si».  ill  a  g»-eater  ilegree,  and  iit  aq 
l^rKwi,  than  their  jwi-ents;  and  if  they  marryj 
>  of  •  Atlicatg  constitution,  their  oflapriug 
k^](r  nhtrcnloas,  and    die  of  consumption    in  nt^ 
x«MtK.  «r  «rca  IB  diildhoiMl. 

1V»  •xtUK^on  of  &milies  may  \ye  prevented  by  jo< 
s  with  healthy  pei-sons.  Faniil 
,  to  tulx»rculous  iliseiise,  should  at  les 
i^«  l»  avwid  ■atiimonial  alliance  with  otiiens  in  t 
I  «wM4St»w.  tmt  aU-vc  all.  they  should  avoid  tlie  t 
MMtice  i.tf  intermarniug  among  their  (•»!)  ii 
nlgrtiniiT  ■  |tractk-e  which  is  at  once  a  ferC 
ijji^rr  "J^  wwOila.  a  ««*  vai*\f  of  deteriornting  the  int^ 
w  -l-^^  ,11,4  ftijciw*!  {io««rr,  and  eventually  the  nw& 
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most  important  being  that  of  cleauUne^s  <?!Si>ociailv  i 
tuberculous  infant,  in  whom  it  is  essential  th»t  tlie  cob 
OU8  functions  sliouW  be  maintained  in  u  state  of  lieall 
activity.  At  first  the  intant  siionld  be  washed  witL^ 
water ;  and  a  bath  everj-  night,  with  the  view  of  I 
oughly  cleansing,  will  be  beneficial.  The  second  olj 
in  bathing  being  to  brace  and  strengthen  the  child 
nuiy,  as  its  age  increases,  be  sponged  in  cold  wat«rJ 
even  plunged  into  it  every  morning  during  the  sun 
with  advantage  The  judicious  adoption  of  this  pli 
along  \vith  subsequent  friction  of  the  body,  with  flannel 
or  the  hand,  is,  we  believe,  one  of  the  most  eflectnil 
means  of  strengthening  children,  but  its  effects  must  Ix 
carefully  watched,  as  all  children  will  not  be  equally  ben- 
etit'ed  by  cold  bathing,  and  the  health  of  some  may  em 
be  injured  by  it, 

Tubei-culous  children  should  be  accustomed  to  the  opea 
air  from  an  early  age ;  as  with  plants,  the  human  ^pecd 
can  not  be  robust  and  stout  without  fresh  air  aud  sun- 
shine. As  soon  as  they  commence  walking,  they  should 
play  in  the  open  air  whenever  the  weather  is  suitable.  In 
this  way  the  constitution  is  strengthened,  and  the  liability 
t«>  colds  by  alternations  of  temiiei-ature  much  rednc^ 
Sleeping  rooms  should  in  all  cases  be  large,  well  ventiH 
ted,  and  exposted  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  during  8<W 
portion  of  the  day.  The  occupation  of  dark,  ill-ventila 
ted  nxmi*,  with  their  necessarily  impure  atmosphen 
would  produce  consumption  in  many  cases  where  thi 
was  but  little  predisposition  to  it. 

Up  to  the  age  o{  eight  or  ten  yeara,  the  child's  o<x:u{ 
tioo  sltould  be  out  doorb ;  and  whether  it  was  pUy 
work,  it  should  be  of  soch  a  character  as  to  bring  il 
»ctiou  all  the  mosciee  of  the  body.     Before  this  uge,  i 
dtild  should  n^'t  be  required  to  study,  neither  should  it 
Mnt  to  school,  there  being  sufficient  time  after  thif,  V 
all  laudable  edncatioual  purpoeee.     Begnlar  meals  of  g<io«: 
h«utv  food,  with  fruita  in  (hai  aeuon,  with  a  sedulon 
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all  sweetmeate,  cakes,  etc.,  are  of  tlic  higli- 
>rtance.  If  these  almost  self-evident  i-iiles  tor 
^ening  tlie    constitution   during   childhood   were 

and  carried  out,  I  believe  that  one-half  of  those 

consumption,  might  live  to  a  good  old  age. 

OMS  OF  CojfscMPTioN. — Consumption  usually  conies 
fly  and  insidiously,  and  considerable  time  elapses 
either  the  suii'crer  or  his  friends  can  believe  that  he 
i  disease.     Previous  to  its  commencement  there  is 

'less  failure  of  the  general  health, though  the  per- 
ins  but  Uttle,  and  attends  to  his  businest.  as 
cold  is  then  contracted  which  affects  the 
living  rise  to  a  cough.  This,  though  not  bad,  is 
jereistent,  and  week  by  week  it  may  be  noticed  that 
IB  slight  failure  of  the  general  health,  marked  by 
[  strength  and  flesh,  pallid  skin,  and  enfeebled  cir- 
^H  This  may  be  called  the  first  stage  of  the  dis- 

l»econd  stage  present*  marked  evidence  of  serioua 
8,  but  even  yet  the  sufferer  cannot  believe  that  he 
Insamption.     The  cough  is  persistent  and  hai-assing, 

tb  pain  in  the  chest,  slight  difficulty  of  respiration, 
peqiiently  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs.     The  patient  is 
ible,  has  a  poor  appetite,  soon  becomes  tired,  has 
fever    in    the    evenings,  and   commencing  night 

pe  third  and  last  stage,  we  find  the  lungs  breaking 

iind  being  thrown  up  with  the  tubercular  deposit. 
Ugh  is  very  severe  and  harassing,  hectic  fever  is 
,  and  the  night  sweats  exhausting.  The  patient 
prates  large  quantities  of  a  muco-purulent  material, 
Ihemorrhage  occurs  it  is  severe.  They  are  now  verj- 
fleeh,  and  tlieir  strength  is  so  exhausted  that  but 
Kercise  can  be  taken.  In  additton  to  the  night 
[there  is  not  unfrequentlj-  a  colliquative  diarrhoea, 
greatly  increases  the  debility.  Continuing  thus  for 
ible  period  of  time,  gradually  losing  strength, 
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they   die   without    any   considerable    in<Tease  of  ^(ni[- 
toniB. 

Treatment. — As  heretofore  remarked,  the  treatment  pI 
ronstimjition  Bhonid  be  preventive,  and  the  necoMarr  hr- 
gienic  measures  should  be  adopted  in  caily  life.  Tlureii 
no  doubt  but  that  the  pretlisposition  to  consumption  m 
be  removed,  but  when  f^uch  prefIi.s|K)sition  e.xists,  the  di?- 
eiiee  when  tiilly  develoj>ed  can  ;ifif7'  be  cured,  and  it  it 
folly  to  attempt  it.  In  the  first  stage  many  cases  can  be 
cured,  in  the  second  stage  a  few  will  recover,  but  in  the 
tliird  not  one.  No  one  nee<l  expect  a  cure,  however,  mi- 
les* he  firmly  determines  that  he  will  use  every  nvailsble 
means  to  live. 

The  cure  of  consumption  does  not  depend  upon  inwii- 
cine,  though  this  is  t-ometimes  verv'  important,  but  it  de- 
pends upon  an  aggregation  of  all  the  influences  that  will 
improve  digestion,  assimilation,  the  quantity  and  qualify 
of  the  blood,  and  the  nutrition  of  textures.     Tlie  medi- 
cines ap|»licable  in  this  case  are  those  that  lessen  irritation 
of  the  lungs  and  iiuiet  cough,  and  those  that  improve  di- 
gestion and  the  qinmtity  and  quality  of  the  blood.    Congb 
medicines  do  not  cure  consumption,  but  they  will  les«v 
irritation,  and  thu.<  prevent  increased  deposition  of  tiitier- 
cle.      These  renie<lies  should  always   Ije  f)re8crilKHl  a»«' 
taken  under  the  din-etion  of  a  physician,  as  even  a  nip<^'" 
cal  man  would  not  take  the   resitonsibility  of  treatit*^ 
himself  in  such  cases. 

There  is  mueli,  however,  that  the  patient  can  do  hi*^^" 
self     Ills  habits  must  all  l>e  regular,  with  avoidance  of 
dopi-essing  influonics.  a  cheei-ful  mind  and  fixeil  dettr"' 
mination  to  got  well  if  pos.*il>lc  being  very  inijKirtai"» 
The  clothing  should  be  warm,  and  suoh  as  will  protect  tt--* 
body  from  injury  liv  sudden  changes  of  toinperatnre, si:» 
:ig!iinst  ihangos  of  weather  while  taking  exercise.    Flfl*^^ 
nel  should  be  worn  next  the  skin,  and  in  fall  orwintertl"* 
chest  should  be  additionally  iirotected  bv  some  liglit^  *■ 
w  om  next  the  under-clothing.  »s^  rabbit,  squirrel  or  <*=•  ' 
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The  boots  or  elioes  should  be  heavy,  have  cork  iii- 
id  be  water-proof,  aiid  a  rubber  poneho  used  when 
In^  exercise  out-dooi-s  in  damii  weather-, 
yi  this  is  preparatory  to  the  uk^si  important  part  of 
Beatnient.  The  person  who  recovere  from  conaump- 
nmust,  a»  a  general  rule,  live  in  the  open  air.  Mode- 
!e exercise  in  the  open  air  is  absolutely  indispensable  to 
ein  these  cases,  and  should  betaken  at  all  seasons  of 
eyear,  and  at  all  times  unless  wlien  raining.  I  do  not 
eak  fnmi  the  book,  but  from  large  experience,  and  can 
mi  poDitively  assure  any  one  sutiering  from  this  disease, 
lit  this  is  the  only  chance  of  safety.  Though  placing 
idireliance  uj-on  out -door  exercise,  Iwisli  it  uuderstoud 
i*t  il  iH  to  be  proportioned  to  the  strength  of  the  patient, 
ii  must  not  be  carried  to  exhaustion. 
Noniial  action  of  the  skin  is  of  great  importance,  as 
i« 6;m|iathy  between  it  and  the  lungs  is  very  intimate, 
leekin  being  in  &ct,,  to  some  extent,  a  respiratory  appa- 
'^  We  employ  baths  of  various  kinds,  cold,  tepid  and 
MTU  water,  stimulant  baths,  tonic  batlis,  oleaginous  fric- 
"•«,  et<;.,  which  will  be  adapted  to  the  case  by  the  physi- 

*  in  charge. 

»8  regards  the  diet,  it  should  be  nutritious  and  easily 
^8ttd,  and  taken  in  niodemte  ipiuntities.     All  inuutri- 

*  articles  should  be  reje<:ted,  or  used  in  very  small 
*>titie8,  simply  at*  apptetizei's.  Fatty  matters  liave  been 
*d  very  important,  as  fiiniisliing  material  for  combus- 
>  and  saving  the  protein  elements  which  require  so 
si  vitality  for  their  elaboration.*  Thus,  cod-liver  oil, 
^  beef  suet,  etc.,  have  gained  great  reputation  as 
Hve  remedies  in  consumption.  The  blood  /*•  the  life 
ine  body,  and  the  deposit  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs  de- 
ds  upon  imi)ert'ect  organization  of  this  fluid.  Hence 
great  importance  of  obtaining  a  normal  quantity  and 
iljty  of  this  fluid  by  strict  attention  to  diet  and  regimen. 
Tie  proofs  that  consumptive  pei*sons  do  recover  are 
Utye,  and  should  be  sufficient  incentives  to  every  per- 
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ice  the  uec«saan-  effort.     Hundreds  of 
of  examinations  of  the  bodies  of  thoeej 
difle—eoT  but  who  have  had  symptoms 
ia  prerioua  years,  and  in  which  tliere 
recoverr.    In  some  cases  chalky  material  wmI 
toberdea,  in  others  they  were  partially  nh 
and  in  others  still  the  cicatrices 
ritown  where  the  tubercles  have  been 
and  the  ulcers  healed  up.   It  may  I 
■o  pfediBposed  to  the  dist^ase  that  tlic 
of  reoovesT,  but  still  if  you  are  able  to  pur 
above,  voor  life  is  worth  the  ( 
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firmn  tke  longs  is  a  vety  rare  dis 
of  tubercular  de[>osit ;  and  thouj 
^^t  at,  I  know  of  no  symptom  so  i 
soppoaed,  caused  by  the  rupti 
or,  w  aome  in  the  protcijaiou  tliiii 
the  breaking  down  of  tubercle^ 
are  not  eaaly  ruptured,  and  they  yif 
so  alowly,  that  obliteration  of  I 
time  previously.     Hcmorrha 
of  cases,  an  exudation  from  the  1 
nae  is  eompression  of  the  i 
Jt|>OBit,tim8  preventing  the  free  i 
We  hare  a  similar  instao 
of  the  heart,  the  free  pa»^ 
throaeh  the  left  auricle  anJ  J* 


» of  tiebility,  and  trequentlv  of 
hemopfysis.    Theie  luuv 
farki 
p«r  ^vim;  still,  or  aometimes  when  asleep ;  ^ 
I »  aiMr  iKWiit^wr.  or  a  fit  of  coughing.    Vi 
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often  as  it  seems  necessary.     The  Ijrcopiu  virgiuic 
proven    very  successful,  and   raay  be   depended  on, 
is  administered  in  infusion,  one  ounce  to  six  ouiioM^ 
boiling  witter;  half  an  ounce  of  the  infusion  eveiy  i 
hour.     Ipecacuanha  has  Ijeen  highly  recommended,  i 
am  satisfied   i-t  exerts   a   marked  influence ;  it  may  1 
given  in  doses  of  from  balf  to  one  grain  every  fiffecii^fl 
thirty  minutes,  until  nau.sea  is  induced. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  in  half-drachm  doses,  with  'ii- 
hited  sulphuric  acid,  has  lieeu   used  with  advantage,! 
has  also  alum,  in  doses  of  from  two  to  five  gnutn,t 
gum    tragaraiith,   every    Inilf  hour.     If    lictnorrLage  il 
feared,  oil  of  turpentine  may  be  used  in  doses  of 
five  to  ten   drops,    every    three   or   four   hoars, 
oil  of  erigeron,  in  doses  of  ten  or  fifteen  drops,  i» 
on  by  many,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will   answer  the  | 
pose  in  many  cases. 


PLEURISY. 

The  serous  membrane,  enveloping  the  lungs,  is  not  tin- 
frequently  the  seat  of  inflammation,  which,  when  <x!cur- 
ring  without  disease  of  the  lungs,  is  called  pleuris).  A 
rniUler  form  sometimes  occurs  witli  pneumonia. 

Sv.MPTOMS. — Sometimes  {•leurisy  is  preceded  for  a  slmri 
time  by  languor,  headache,  loss  of  appetite,  and  denuig''- 
ment  of  the  secretions :  but  usually  there  are  no  evideocwl 
of  disease   until   the  coniinencement  of  the  chill  ar  pW'* 
A  marked  chill  usually  ushers  in  the  disease ;  sometimw 
it  is  preceded  by  [tain,  at  others  it  is  not;  fever  followvl 
and  is  gejierally  high.     The  pain  is  sharp  and  lancin«-r 
ting,  increasod   when  the  thorax  is  moved,  much  easi*! 
when  kept  jicrftitly  quiet.     In  consequence  of  tliisl*™ 
we  find  the  respimtion  short  and  huri-ied,  and  principsllj 
abdominal,  as  an>-thing  like  a  full  inspiration  proJuo 
excruciating  sutt'ering.     A    dry,  hacking   cough  ftttfinj 
the  disease,  and  is  a  source  of  great  annoyance  to  the  p*' 
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Pleurisy  is  characterized  by  a  bard,  small,  freijueut 
ining  sometimes  from  a  hundred  and  twenty  to 
Ired  and  forty  beats  per  minute ;  the  skin  is  dry 
I  bush,  the  urine  scanty,  tongue  coated  wliite,  and 
jpto  constipated. 

BAee  symptoms  continue  without  change  (uv  from  one 
SDec  days,  unless  arrested  by  treatment,  when  eftusion 
place,  the  pain  is  lessened ;  but  the  difficulty  of 
ing  and  other  symptoms  are  increased.  The  fever 
markedly  less^ened,  the  pulse  is  still  frequent,  but 
Bt  its  hardness ;  the  trunk  is  hot,  but  there  is  teu- 
to  coolness  of  the  extremities,  the  secretions  are 
becked,  there  is  still  cough,  and  sometimes  expecto- 
,  the  patient  feeling  very  much  prostrated,  especially 
•a  paroxysm  of  coughing.  The  difficulty  of  breath- 
iif  is  sometimes  so  great  that  the  patient  can  not  lie 

K;  in  such  cases  there  is  abundant  eftusion. 
( disease  may  terminate  fatally  in  the  first  or  second 
If  in  the  first,  the  fever  is  very  high,  and  the  pain 
'Jtcraciating ;  the  [lulse  is  wiry  and  quick ;  respiration 
spid,  sometimes  fifty  per  minute ;  delirium  ensues,  and 
be  patient  succumbs,  usually  within  forty-eight  hours. 
Aer  efliision  we  find  the  patient  losing  strength,  day  by 
iy— a  low  form  of  remittent  fever  is  present,  respiration 
difficult,  the  patient  has  no  appetite,  and  is  generally 
^n  out  by  tlie  disease. 

Trkatmknt. — The  objects  of  treatment  are  to  lessen  the 
pidity  and  equalize  the  circulation,  and,  by  diflferent 
6«na  of  derivation,  check  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  pleura, 
o  can  accomplish  this  in  different  ways — thus,  one  will 
l»e  an  infusion  of  the  compound  powder  of  lobelia 
«de,  and  give  it  freely  until  nausea  is  indiicod  ;  and 
Wtliis  has  relaxed  the  system  and  mitigated  the  pain, 
i»e  it  to  produce  thorough  emesis.  It  would  seem,  at 
Prt  sight,  as  if  the  patient  could  not  liear  the  severe 
fovement  of  the  chest  necessary  in  vomiting,  when  the 
licking  cough  produces  so  much  disturbance;  but  we 
26 
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find  the  nausea  to  bo  check  the  pain  that  the  vo 
does  not   occasion   additional  suffering.    Othe 
would   arrive   at   the   same  result    bv   inducing 
diaphoresis  nith  tlie  spirit-rapor  bath,  and  the  &Mi 
ministration  of  an  active  diaphoretic,  as  the  cotap 
tincture  cf  Vir^nia  snake-root. 

It  will  l>e  noticed   that  tliest-  tueaus  are  powerfulljl 
laxant,    indirectly    sedative,   and    thoroughly   rev 
and  will  sometimes  check  the  disease  at  once.    I 
seen  it   treated   by  podophyllin,  in    doses  of  from 
to  one  grain  every  three  hours,  until  eraeto-catharsis 
induced  ;  and  am  satisfied,  in  my  own  (jerson,  that  i^ 
ver)-  effective,  though  extremely  impleasanf. 

A  much  more  pleasant  treatment  is  to  give  the  ] 
tincture  of  veratrum,  in  doses  of  from  one  to  two 
every  hour  until  partial  rsedation  is  induced,  and  then 
the  tincture  of  asolepias  i6  half-drachm  doses.     Itisi 
to  get  an  action  on  the  bowels  with  the  podophyilliu 
heretofore  named,  and  in  some  cases  sAd  suthcieut  op 
to  mitigate  the  distress.     Cups  to  the  afleoted  part,  I 
lowed  by  hot  fomentations,  or  a  warm  poultice  of  wha 
bran,  assist    very  materially.     A  sinapism,  followed 
hot  hop  or  stramonium  fomentations,  may  be  used  i 
stead;    or  the   cold   water    bandage,   recommended 
some,  may  occasionally  be  found  useful. 


WHOOP jy6~CO  U6U. 

Whooping-cough  is  a  contagious  disease,  like  me 
und  scarlet  fever,  being  propagated  from  one  to  aiiod 
by  inhaling  the  breath,  or  emanations  from  the  bodv  i 
person  suffering  from  the  disease.  Sometimes,  howeri 
the  poison  seems  to  contaminate  the  atmosphere  so  tlut 
persons  take  it  when  at  considerable  distance  from  tbux 
who  have  it. 

Symptoms. — Whooping-cough  manifests  itself  at  first  m 
a  simple  catarrh,  the  cough  being  gradually  developtii 
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»je  elapse  before  there  is  auy  thing  distinctive  in 
it  18  not  usually  well  marked  under  from  two  to 
aks.  The  cough  differs  from  others  in  that  it 
'^to  arise  from  an  obstruction  to  renpiration,  and 
inspiration  is  taken,  and  then  there  is  a  series  of 
>ubions  until  the  air  is  all  expelled ;  the  tendenc}' 
igh  still  continuing,  produces  great  distress,  and 
t6  or  leas  evidences  of  impaired  respiration  are  noticed. 
e  whoop  is  developed  when  the  ootigh  becomes  intense, 
(  is  the  shrill  sound  forine<l  as  the  air  is  drawn  through 
\  yet  contracted  larynx  in  the  forcible  inspiration  suo- 
l£ng  the  cough.  Tlie  cough  is  paroxysmal,  the  parox- 
uurring  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals,  in  propor- 
I  the  severity  of  the  disease. 

ia  s  secretion  of  glairy  mucus  in  most   caaes, 

lis  raised  at  the  latter  part  nf  the  cough,  and  fre- 

seems  to  increase  the  suffering.     It'  the  disease  is 

tj  severe,  and  sometimes  when   mild,  there  is  a  tree 

l)lo\righ  expectoration.    There  is,  neceesarily,  some  fever 

the  commencement  of  the  disease,  and  it  may  occur 

(Hing  it*  progress. 

Writers  divide  pertussis  into  three  stages  —  the  first, 
*ling  from  five  to  fifteen  days,  presents  the  symptoms  ot 
rlinary  catarrh  ;  the  second,  lasting  from  three  to  six 
tteki,  presents  the  peculiar  whoop,  whicli  gives  name  to 
be  cough;  and  the  third,  of  variable  duration,  is  the 
^riod  of  decline. 

It  ie  during  the  second  stage  of  the  disease,  that  the 
lymptoms  become  so  aggravated  as  to  demand  relief, 
^ewraetimes  see  the  paroxysms  of  cough  so  severe  thiit 
B*  little  patient  will  turn  purple  in  the  face,  gasp  for 
i"**!!!,  and  even  for  some  tinie  afterward  exhibit  mm  kid 
Hdences  of  imperfect  respimtion.  Occasioimlly  bron- 
fliitis  sets  in  and  is  very  troublesome ;  sometimes  there  is 
"arfced  congestion  of  the  lungs ;  at  others,  the  frequent 
Md nevere  paroxysms  of  coughing  pre\ent  necessary  rest, 
»njre  flie  Innotions  of  the  body.  a?id  wpar  the  jiatient 
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out.     In  some  casee  there  is  tendeucr  m  the  tii^ 
recur,  for  months  after  it  has  ceaijied,  on  ex{>osiire  tol 
though  almost  always  in  a  mild  tbrm.     Insteud  of  5 
ing  the  strength  of  the  lungs  in  feehle  children,  it 
rather    to  have    increased   it,    and    may  sometiiMH] 
regarded  as  of  marked  advantage  to  the  child. 

Trkatment.  —  In    a   majority    of    cases   of   who 
cough,  but  little  treatment  is  necessary,  as  the  dii 
a  regular  couree  to  run.     Where  treatment  bccome«  i 
sary  from  the  severity  of  the  cough,  any  naiiseani  n 
torant  may  be  employed  with  advantage.     The  conip 
syrup  of  lobelia  will   prove  an  excellent  remedv,  as 
the  tincture  of  oil  of  lobelia  and  stillingia.    Bellsdfflii 
is  a  favorite  agent  with  many.     I  order  it  in  the  followii^l 
manner:     Take    tincture    of  belladonna,  half  draduni' 
alum,  one  drachm  ;  simple  syrup,  six  ounces;  and  give  irl 
teaspoonful  doees  everj-  three  or  four  hours.    Nitric  ifl4  f 
is  also  employed  in  this  disease;  add  one  drachm  toiM 
ounces  of  simple   syrup,  and   give   a    teaspoonfnl  everTl 
three  hours.     Another  excellent  remedy  in  some  lases,  i» 
a  Btrong  infusion  of  red  clover  hay,  sweetened,  and  gii» 
one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  every  two  hours.    Titicttire  il 
drosera,  half  <lruchm,  to  water  four  ounces,  a  tea8[ioonl>il 
four  times  a  day,  has  proven  a  specific  in  other  cased 


DISEASES  or  THE  OEAST. 

The  heart,  like  all  otlier  structures  of  the  body,  is  !i«U« 
to  disease ;  in  fact,  we  may  say  it  is  liable  to  all  disMW 
that  affect  other  parts.  Thus,  it  may  be  the  seat  of  in- 
flammation, acute  or  chronic,  of  rheumatism,  of  cbungt 
of  structure,  and  of  ftmctional  disease. 

InHommation  and  rheumati^vi  of  the  heart  are  so  siiii'*' 
in  their  symptoms  that  it  is  almost  impoeeible  to  dirtin' 
guish  one  from  another.  The  symptoms  are  usually  vefT 
severe,  the  oppression  and  pain  in  the  region  of  lb* 
heart   being  very   great,  a   very   rapid    pulse,  and  cl>^' 
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Mration.  If,  during  the  progres^s  of  rheumatism, 
iptoms  should  sot  in,  send  immediately  for  your 
1,  for  it  requires  prompt  and  energetic  treatment. 
»e  treatment  named  for  rheumatismi  may  bo  adopted 
ti\  advice  can  he  had,  ugiug  the  hot-blanket  pack,  and 
Bstard  over  tlie  part  afiected.  If  you  are  near  a  cupper, 
jui  imme«liately  and  have  trom  four  to  eight  dry  cups 
ipUed  over  the  region  of  the  heart.  It  is  the  most  pow- 
Cbl  and   certain    means  that  can    he  adopted   in  most 


^ftronic  ^structural  disfose  of  the  heart  can  only  be  deter- 

kiiied  V>y  a  physician  skilled  in  auscultation,  its  symptoms 

te«nibliug  very  closely  those  of  functional  disease.     But 

ery  little  can  be  done  for  it,  except  to  moderate  the  more 

irg«uf  symptoms,  yet  the  patient  may  live  for  many  years, 

»r  Im;  may  die  suddenly  at  any  moment.     It  is  true  that 

onie  cases  of  this  kind,  if  the  disease  is  recognized 

^,  the  trouble  can  be  entirely  removed  by  a  judicious 

{long  continued  course  of  medicine  and  liygiene. 

tvctioTtal  diseases  of  the  heart  are  of  far  more  trequent 

ence  than  structural  disease,  and,  as  before  remarked, 

tJiejtm|itoms  in  the  one  case  will  closely  resemble  those 

5jo  the  other.     It  may  be  dependent  upon  many  causes, 

^oogli  in  all  cases  the  nerves  distributed  to  the  heart  are 

e»l*cially  implicated.     Thus  I  have  seen  a  number  of  cases 

of  what  seemed  to  be  serious  heart    disease,  dependent 

1p<>D  initation  of  the  stomadi,  and  con.sequently  of  the 

pninmogastric  nerves;  others  were  dejieudcTit  upon  de- 

'Wgement  of  the  kidneys;  others  upon  disease  of  the 

1'iiial  cord   and   V)rain ;  whilst  in   some  the  disease  was 

yfi^ied  exclusively  to  the  nerves  of  the  heart. 

^K  DOW,  it  wa*  dependent  upon  disease  of  the  stomach, 

^Bhoval  of  such  disease  would  pave  the  way  for  a  cure, 

^Hf  the  bowels,  kidneys  and  other  parts.     Then  we  have 

^Udies  that  relieve  irritation  of  the.se  nerves,  and  they 

P'ove  inijiortant  curative  means.     Others  strengthen  the 

>dy,  and  especially  the  heart,  and  we  use  theae 
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when  the  trouble  is  wholly  or  partly  dependent  up 
bility  of  the  organ. 

If  you  have  palpitation  of  the  heart,  irregular  i 
a  sensation  of  weakness  and  smothering  in  that 
difficult  respiration  and  sensation  of  sinking,  do  iiotl 
come  alarmed  and  think  you  are  going  to  die,  or  tlutj 
have  an  incurable  disease,  but  consult  a  physician  i 
of  determining  the  nature  of  the  difficulty.  In  tro  i 
of  every  three  cases  the  disease  is  remediable,  vrlwn  J 
proper  course  of  treatment  should  Ije  adopted.  In  ib 
other  case  a  man  knows  what  he  has  to  depend  u|k)ii,ii 
can  make  preparation  to  die,  though  he  may  liveforjei 

DISEASES  OF  THE  DIGESTIVE  OROAJiS. 

The  digestive  organs,  as  will  be  recollected,  consist  ofl 
the  mouth,  thi-oat,  stomach,  small  and  large  intestiiifl 
with  the  associate  glands,  the  liver,  the  spleen,  sml 
pancreas.  The  function  of  these  organs  is,  to  piejuire  tti'j 
food  for  the  use  of  the  body,  by  minutely  conuniniitin:  it| 
and  fitting  it  for  ubsorptioii  into  the  blood.  Disen'^ '• 
the  digestive  organs  affect  this  function,  besides  giving 
rise  to  other  disturbance  of  the  e<?onomy  by  synipalhy.''! 
deranging  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  nervouj  tui^'* 
and  bj'  exhausting  discharges. 


DERAXGEMKSrS  OF DEKTITIOS. 

Dentition  or  teething  is  a  physiological  jirooe.«s.  and  n^ 
a  disease,  as  many  imagine.  If  the  l>ody  is  in  a  Dnrm* 
(Ondition,  and  iu>t  warped  to  too  great  an  extent  bycu*' 
toms  called  civilized,  then  the  process  of  cutting  tlud^' 
riduous  teeth  is  painless  and  without  unpleasant  iiw**' 
(juences.  But  if  the  converse,  then  the  eruption  oftl'*^ 
teeth  maj-  be  the  source  of  irritation  which  will  i*" 
disea.*e  of  various  parts.  We  can  readily  see  Iii>w'n 
toay  be  if  we  examine  other  paits :  for  instance,  the  fti" 


TOOTHACHE. 

I  of  sight  is  perfomied  with  pleaaure  and  advantage  to 
eye,  if  in  a  healthy  condition ;  but  if  diseased,  it  is 
etimes  the  source  of  great  irritation. 

sionally  we  find  that  the  gums  become  very  tender, 

child  is  continually  working  with  its  mouth,  and 

ng  to  bite  something;  it  is  irritable  and  fretfid;  there  is 

Bc fever, increased  heat  of  head,  or  sometimes  pallor,  and 

fttion  of  the  pupils.     It  is  true,  that  many  times  these 

will  pass  oft"  without  danger  to  the  child ;  but 

leu  they  do  not,  giving  rise  to  a  low  form  of  fever,  disease 

f  the  brain  and  convulsions,  or  derangement  of  the  bowels. 

'  The  treatment  of  this  condition  is  comprised  in  a  mild 

ative  as  tincture  of  aconite,  five  drops,  to  water  foar 

Dcee,  in  doses  of  a  teaspoonful  every  hour  or  two ;  and  if 

)  child  is  nervous,  and  exhibits  evidences  of  con\'u!8ion, 

saddition  of  tincture  of  gelseminum  ten  to  twenty  drops, 

i  child  one  year  old.     If  the  bowels  are  constipated,  a 

!  of  castor  oil,  or  compound  powder  of  jalap  and  senna 

I  infusion  is  indicated,  and  the  general  bath  and  hot  foot 

•th  should  not  be  neglected.  If  there  is  diarrlifjea,  it  should 

be  suddenly  checked,  but  the  neutralizing  cordial,  or 

npound  powder  of  rhubarb  in  infusion,  administered 

ntil  it  produces  one  operation,  and  afterw  ard  in  smaller 

I'^e^;  or  the  ipeoao  may  be  used  with  lU'rmite. 


TOOTHACHE. 

The  teeth  fulfill  a  very  important  place  in  digestion, 

"inding  and  comminuting  the  food,  and  thus  fitting  it 
the  action  of  the  gastric  and   other  fluids.     If  for  no 

Her  reason  than  this,  they  should  be  well  taken  care  of. 
But  when  they  become  diseased,  they  become  the  uu- 
»6u*  for  unpleasant  secretions,  and  their  diseased  action 
'  wtended  to  other  parts  of  the  system.     Thus,  I  have 

1  several  cases  in  which  the  removal  of  decayed  teeth 
^nd  ileaiising  the  mouth,  was  the  principal  means  of 
wmiig  iong-contijiued  and  .serious  disease.     If  your  teeth 


a  competent  deutist,  and  have  I 
that  are  of  no  further  oael 


I  one  of  tbe  most  painful  affectionB  to  wbid 
oar  bo£eB  are  subject,  and  a«  common  as  it  ia  | 
It  nMMt  gmtfenUj  arises  from  decayed  teeth,  though  soto*-' 
tioMB  it  IB  a  deep  ocatcd  indaauuation  of  tbe  roots  of  i 
tooth.     If  tbe   tooth  is  decayed,   tbe  i>ain  may  be  fire- 
•luently  arrested   by  the  Ui^e   of  oil    of  cloves,  or  other 
stimulant,   applied    on    cotton.     Tincture   of   aconite  i< 
atxither  exedlent  remedy,  as  is  also  equal  parts  of  ilsia 
and  6alt.  or  tbe  chloroform   liniment,  No.  88.    The  lix 
may  also  be  applied  to  tbe  face  over  the  tooth,  if  there  i* 
tendency  to  neuralgia. 


SOME  MOVTO. 

There  are  many  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  monthr-  \ 
from  the  simple  form  in  which  there  is  but  slight  redn«*j 
and  burning,  to  that  in  which  extensive  ulceration  occui^ 
and  destroys  its  structures,  and  sometimes  the  life  of  th 
sufferer. 

Ill  simple  sore  mouth  it  will  be  found  red  and  inflamwi? 

and  the  patient  will  complain  of  pain  and  scalding;  very 

frequently   some   dei-augement   of  the   stomacli   will  be 

found  associated  with  it.     We  usually  give  an  infuaioii 

of  com\K)und  powder  of  rhubarb  to  correct  acidity  and 

irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  use  a  wash  of  ai^  infiiBOO 

of  sage  privet,  or  yellow-root,8weetened,  adding  a  snail 

portion  of  borax  in  the  severer  cases. 

In  ulcerated  sore  mouth  the  sutlerijig  is  much  greater, 
and  fretiuently  the  appetite  is  impaired,  and  the  bre»tt> 
and  secretions  from  the  mouth  are  foetid.  In  thi*  case  I 
would  recommend  a  strong  decoction  of  the  wild  indigo 
for  a  month  wash,  and  that  it  be  given  internally  i» 
doses  of  a  teaspoonful  every  hour  or  two,  to  a  ' 
four  years  old. 
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e  years  ago  a  sore  mouth  prevailed  extensively 
uareiDg  females;  of  late  it  has  become  rare  in 
las  section,  though  iu  some  parts  of  the  country  it  is  still 
revalent.  It  usually  coinnieiiced  some  days  after  con- 
Xiemeiit,  but  occasionally  made  its  appearance  in  a  mild 
ortn  during  the  last  period  of  gestation.  It  was  fre- 
laently  pi-eceded  by  heart-burn,  or  pyrosis,  sometimes 
Ittriug  the  entire  pi-c»gi"ess  of  gestation.  The  first  indica- 
iioiis  of  it  were  a  feeling  of  heat  in  the  mouth,  with 
•alighl  tenderness.'*,  and  increased  secretion  of  saliva,  which 
«!t'm*^l  to  irritat*!  the  intliinied  suHate. 

Oil  examination  the  moutii  would  be  found  reddened, 
tke  mucous  membrane  tumetied,  and  where  the  disease 
liad  Wonie  severe,  small  vesicles  terminating  in  ulcera- 
tiou  would  make  their  appearance ;  commencing  on  the 
lips  or  tongue,  it  would  gradually  pass  back  until  it  in- 
volved the  entire  mucous  membrane,  and  in  some  cases 
ext«nd  to  the  pharyn.x,  the  cBsojdiagus,  and  finally  pass 
tbroagh  the  entire  intestinal  canal. 

In  these  cases,  as  the  disease  advanced,  it  would  pro- 
ouuemarkeil  irritation  of  the  i>ait.s  invaded,  of  the  stom- 
wli  and  of  the  bowels,  occasioning  groat  prostration  from 
^Test  of  digestion.  It  would  sometimes  last  during  the 
"•tire  period  of  nursing,  and  only  cease  when  the  child 
»as  weaued. 

Trkatment. — To  relieve  irritation  and  arrest  acidity  of 
•"f  stomach,  1  employed  the  compound  powder  of  rhu- 
'""■''  in  small  doses,  and  gave  the  chloi-ate  of  pot^i,  iu 
«08e«  of  a  teaspoonful  of  the  saturated  solution,  every 
'"•^  or  four  hours.  The  io<Hde  of  potash,  in  doses  of 
_^  grains  every  four  hours,  answered  a  good  purpose 
in  Dome  cases,  but  in  othere  it  failed.  Occasionally  an 
•"Elision  of  equal  parts  of  aluus,  rumex  and  quercus 
"tbra,  administered  internally,  and  also  used  as  a  wash. 


DT»PEPSfA. 

woold  cure  the  disease  when  other  means  failed.  Th« 
I'livtolacca,  ten  drope  to  foar  ounces  of  water,  t  l«i> 
."pooiiful  every  two  hoiin>,  has  proven  a  very  good  nn- 
edy,  as  has  the  collinsonia  in  the  usaal  dosee.  8onK 
practitioaerB  used  a  solation  of  nitrate  of  silver,  bm 
twenty  to  forty  grains  to  an  oonoe  of  water,  and  spola 
highly  of  it.  After  trying  varions  means,  I  fiiiallv  fo 
carded  all  month  washes,  using  the  general  trwiMiirtii 
above  named,  and  recommending  the  smoking  of  toUwo 
three  or  four  times  a  day.  This,  though  an  uiiplesttrt 
treatment,  was  uniformly  successful,  the  disease  in  som 
cases  being  radically  cured,  but  in  others  re<)uiriogt  re- 
sort to  the  remedy  every  few  days  or  weeks. 


Dl'SPEI'SJA. 

Under  this  head  we  may  group  the  entire  class  of  func- 
tional disorders  of  the  stomach,  which  are  primary  >' 
their  oripn,  and  not  dependent  upon  etructural  change. 

DiflBcult  or  imperfect  digestion,  is  one  of  the  most  ftj 
quent  ailments  we  meet  with  in  practice,  and  reqoill 
great  discrimination  for  its  successful  treatment.  Tbi 
will  be  more  apparent  if  we  notice  those  conditions  tin 
are  necessary  to  healthy  digestion.  They  are :  Ist,  t 
proper  quantity  and  quality  of  ingesta;  2d,  Thortug! 
mastication  mid  insalivation ;  3d,  Normal  action  of  th 
nmecular  coat  of  the  stomach,  giving  the  food  prope 
motion ;  4th,  A  proper  quantity  and  quality  of  the  gastri 
juice,  and  of  the  pancreatic  and  biliary  fluids;  6th,  Noi 
mal  innervation,  and  healthy  condition  of  the  blood;  an 
6th,  A  reciprocal  action  of  the  intestinal  canal.  Dysp* 
sia  may  be  the  result  of  a  failure  of  any  of  these  coii< 
tions,  or  a  partial  failure  of  two  or  more  of  them,  so 
very  different  causes  may  give  rise  to  a  similar  result. 

Haberehon  classifies  the  causes  of  dyspepsia,  as :   ' 
From  abnormal  condition  of  the  mncons  membrane 
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retion;  2d.  From  the  muscular  movemeuti;  lieiug 

ipeded ;  Sd,  From  the  state  of  the  vascular  sujipiy ;  4th, 

TPnm  the  condition  of  the  nervous  system ;  and  lastly, 

From  the  character  and  changes  that  take  place  in  the 

food.    Several  of  tliei«e  causes  of  dyspepsia  may  be  ooni- 

btned;  some  lead  to  disease  of  a  very  transient  form,  oth- 

ire  irremediable." 

t  mucous   membrane   may   be   affected   in   various 

Thus,   we  may  have  atrophy,  especially   of  the 

icles,  the  change  at  last  becoming  so  great  that  dtges- 

can  not  be  accomplished,  and  the  patient  necessarily 

\g  of  marasmus. 

in,  we  find  other  cases  in   which  thei'e  is  undue 

ity  of  the  mucous  glands,   and  of  couree  deficient 

on  of  the  gastric  follicles ;    hence  we  have  two  condi- 

,  either  of  which,  if  considerable,  would  materially 

rfere  with    digestion.      This   condition   is   frequently 

obaerved  a8sociat€d  with  chronic  disease,  as  in  ansemia, 

Porosis,  chronic  bronchitis,  and  other  chronic  aiiections 

■^J  the  mucous  membranes.     As  an  independent  affection, 

"le  symptoms  are  a  feeling  of  weight  and  tension  in  the 

epigastric  region  ;  a  bad  tast^  in  the  mouth  ;  fcetid  breath ; 

•^casioiiat  nausea ;  Boraetimes  vomiting,  when  considera- 

We  quantities  of  vitiated  mucus  may  be  raised;  a  heavily 

Joaded  tongue,  esf>ecially  at  the  base,  and  in  the  early 

r*'^  of  the  day ;  sometimes  there  is  a  disgust  for  food, 

"**  for  several  hours  after  it  is  taken,  there  are  unpleasant 

''^'^tions:  at  othci-s  the  appetite    is   craving,   but   the 

'*nt  feels  uncomfortable  after  eating.     Tlie  bowels  are 

^lly  constipated,  but  there  are  occasional  attacks  of 

'^hoea,  in   consequence  of  imperfect  digestion  of   the 

"*■  Oe  reverse  of  thi*  condition  may  exist.  There  is 
^*Xty  mucous  secretion,  with  normal  or  slight  exce.s8  of 
^trric  juice,  the  result  being  a  continued  irritation  of  the 
•**iach,  from  want  of  its  natural  protection.  In  these 
we  have  heartburn,  both  after  eating  and  when  the 
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Btoinach  is  empty.  There  is  a  feeliug  of  soreuts* 
rawness  when  distended  with  tbod,  and  a  disagreesl 
£fnawing  and  feeling  of  contraction  when  it  is  crnjit 
Digestion  is  not  impaired  to  such  an  extent  as  it  is  foui 
in  some  other  cases,  yet  the  symptoms  are  exceeding 
unpleasant. 

The  gastric  juice  may  be  increased  in  quantity  or  d< 
cient,  or  may  be  changed  in  quality,  being  too  acOTe, 
not  active  enough.  In  the  first  instance,  though  norm 
in  quality,  the  excess  impairs  digestion,  and  by  its  acri 
properties  irritates  the  stomach  and  causes  pain  ao 
unpleasant  sensations.  It  is  this  excess  that  gives  riati 
pyrosis  or  water-bi-ash.  It  may  be  excessive  simply  I 
too  great  dilution  ;  the  excess  may  be  at  the  period  I 
digestion,  or  in  the  interval  when  the  stomach  is  empty 
IQ  the  first  case,  there  are  acid  eructations  with  more  0 
less  of  the  partially  digested  food  ;  the  last  is  attended  bi 
severe  heail-burn. 

If  deficient,  the  causes  of  imperfect  digestion  wout 
seem  to  be  evident,  but  this  is  not  the  case,  tor  thedd 
ciency  may  be  otily  in  one  element,  as  of  an  acid,  or  0 
water,  or  of  pepsin,  or  it  may  be  deficient  on  account  c 
the  intense  acridity  of  the  secretion  irritating  the  stoniiifl 
and  checking  its  formation.  In  these  cases  the  syniptoB 
are  varied,  but  there  is  evidence  of  imperfect  digesilci 
and  more  or  less  unpleasant  sensations  at  the  epigastriul 

The  secretion  may  be  irregular,  giving  rise  to  a  travi 
with  pain  at  the  stonmoli,  cramp,  heai*t-bum,  etc.,  in 
intervals  between  meals,  and  sometime.^  nausea  and  vol 
iting,  or  a  buining  sensation,  and  unpleasant  eructatioi 
two  or  three  hours  after  eating.  This  irregular  secretii 
if  it  continues,  causes  great  irritation,  sometimes  disorgj 
ization  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  may  cause  its  dig 
tion  if  its  innervation  is  enfeel)led  by  injury  or  sew 
shock  to  the  system.  Impaired  action  of  the  muscu 
coat  will  undoubtedly  derange  the  process  of  digestion, 
it  depends;,  to  a  consideraV>le  extent,  ufton  the  contin' 
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ment  and  attrition  of  the  food.     The  geneml  symp- 
are  those  common  to  the  other  forms  of  dyspepsia, 
tbero  is  an  absence  of  pain,  and,  in  consequence,  gas- 
ii  atciimulations  and  unejisiness  from  distension. 
Tilt  general  sluggislinoss  of  the  flystem,  especially  the 
'ry<i\-  of  the   nervous  system,  and  slow  action  of  other 
r^:iii>,  with  obstinat'C  constipation    of  the    bowels,   are 
additiotial  indications.     The  reverse  of  this  is  productive 
iif  fiilly  as  serious   consequences,  as   the  food  is   forced 
timmgh  the  pyloric  orifice  before  stomachic  digestion  is 
comjilcte.    The  result  is  diarrhoea,  with  imperfect  nutri- 
tion, ^rviit  loss  of  strength  and  flesh,  and,  if  it  continues, 
iliatli  from  exhaustion. 

Chmiges  in  the  circulating  fluid  may  give  rise  to  dys- 

l*l«ia,  but  they  more  frequently  intensify  it  by  preventing 

normal  nutrition  of  the  stomach.     All  have  observed  the 

'"timste  relation   existing   between   the   blood   and   the 

Moiuach  in  acute  diseases;  hence,  in  fever,  though  the 

*|'petit*;  may  demand  food,  yet  digestion  is  slow  and  iui- 

I'vvtfyii ;  though  usually  the  appetite  disappears  with  the 

f*wer  to  digest.     In  many  diseases  in  which  the  blood  ia 

loaded  with  impurities,  we  find  that  all  means  directed  to 

'"e  ctoniach  are  ineflicient;    we    must   first    remove  the 

"^'Htus  from  the  blood,  and  having  secured  a  normal  cir- 

''"'ufiiig  fluid,  though  small  in  quantity,  digestion  can  be 

fS».in  established.     Torpidity  of  the  bowels,  and  inactiv- 

.  ^   *'f  the  skin,  doubtless  afl'ect  the  stomach  in  this  way, 

'*ddition  to  tlie  extension  of  the  derangement  by  cou- 

■    **^lty  of  structure  and  sympathy. 

■*be  most  common  of  these  causes  of  dyspepsia,  and 

that  should  be  careftiUy  \vatched  for  in  all  these  cases, 

.derangement   of  the   urinary    secretion;  I   have  seen 

in  which  all   other  means  having  been  exhausted,  a 

tment  directed  to  restoi-e  this  secretion,  has  radically 

'^d  tlie  dyspepsia.     That  this  is  the  fact,  is  proven  con- 

***ively,  when  we  observe  that  in  eveiy  derangement  of 
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the  kidney  of  any  considei'able  dui-atiou,  the  fuiictioD  i 
the  stomach  is  one  of  the  first  impaired. 

Like  all  other  fvinctions,  perfect  digestion  depends  of 
nonnal  iuuervation  ;  and  in  this  case  it  is  dependeut  up 
the  normal  condition  of  three  parts  of  the  nervous  i 
tern.     The  great  sympathetic  nerve  seems  to  be  the  ga 
eruiiig  power  in  a  state  of  health ;  the  pneimio-gaatii 
nerve  is  distributed   to  it  to  connect  it  with  the  lica 
luugs  and  brain,  and  it  is  connected  with  the  spinal  ( 
liy  eoummutcatiug  filaments  to  the  sympathetic  ganglia 
Disease  of  aaiy  of  these  sources  of  innervation  niaygi? 
rise  to  dyspepsia,  and  conversely,  disease  of  the  ston 
may  give  rise  to  derangement  of  these  different  parts  < 
ihu  nervous  system. 

JJeraugement  of  iuuervation  manifests  itself  in 
piincipjil  forms — irritatioti  and  atony.  The  first,  as  w^ 
ha\c'  already  noted,  may  arise  in  and  be  coutined  to  tb 
stomach,  or  it  may  be  the  i-eault  of  distant  lesions, 
tlic  tirat  place,  we  have  irritation  of  the  {leriplieral  nerve 
with  deterriiiuatiou  of  blood,  derangement  of  secrotioiii 
aud  other  results  that  follow.  In  the  last,  we  Lave  tb 
same  effects,  but  the  cause  is  distant,  as  in  irritation  of  the 
stomach  from  disease  of  the  brain  and  spinal  card.  TkJ 
severest  cases  of  in-itation  we  ever  witness,  ai-e  fromtbil^B 
cause,  aa  in  some  cases  of  cholera  infantum.  We  agaiu 
see  cases  iu  which  the  irritability  of  the  stomach  dejH-nds 
upou  disease  of  the  spinal  cord ;  aud  cases  iu  which  w^ 
are  convinced  that  the  lesion  is  one  of  the  synipatLedc 
nervous  system,  though  we  are  unable  to  prove  it. 

Derangement  of  the  .stomach  reacts   on   the  nej"vou» 
system,  aud  organs  supplied  by  tJie  same  system  of  nervee- 
Thus,  we  have  hypochondriasis,  hysteria,  irritation  of  t^^ 
spinal  cord,  cough,  expectoration,  juid  seeming  disease  ^^ 
the  lungs,  palpitation  and  utlier  disordered  action  of  t^* 
heart,  as  its  result.  fl 

The  character  of  tlie  ingesta  is  very  important  aa    • 
element  of  dyspepsia.     Food  may  be  taken  iu  too  ]»^'i 
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quality  ma}-  be  such  as  to  overburden  the 
i&iee  its  continuance  gives  rise  to  imperfect 
ower.  Abnormal  changes  taking  place  in  the 
Dot  properly  be  considered  a  cause  of  dyspep- 
ther  a  result,  and  yet  serve  to  perpetuate  it. 
be  divided  into  putrefactive  decomposition  and 
ion  of  eulphureted  hydrogen ;  simple  fermeuta- 
f  rise  to  carbonic  acid;  fermentation  forming 
>utjrric  acids,   and   the   formation   of  sarcenia 

L— The  principal  symptoms  have  been  named 
wered  each  lesion,  but  we  may  reconsider  them 
itage.  Dyspepsia,  as  we  before  remarked,  )« 
lige&tiou,  and  from  this  we  have  feeble  and 
nutrition,  and  tlie  results  that  flow  from  it, 
Dt  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  all  the  func- 
e  body,  and  loss  of  flesTi  and  strength.  Un- 
tnsations  in  the  region  of  the  stomach  are 
Bent  in  some  degree,  but  vary  as  regards  its 
pain,  burning,  sense  of  soreness,  tension,  full- 
^t,  tenderness  on  pressure,  are  the  principal 
)rthe  diagnostic  bearing  of  them  I  would  refer 
eding  description. 

NT. — As  will  be  gathered  from  the  lengthy  de- 
'  the  disease  above  given,  the  treatment  of  dys- 
have  to  be  varied  to  meet  the  wants  of  each 
jaae.  In  some  the  treatment  will  be  mainly  di- 
e  nervous  system ;  in  othere  the  skin  or  kidneys 
ally  at  fault,  and  we  will  have  to  determine 
g^f  these  diseases,  and  cure  them,  in  order  to 
^■yspepsia  It  is  only  those,  therefore,  in 
^Tsease  is  strictly  confined  to  the  stomach, 
B^ianaged  by  an  unprofessional  person. 
I^B  in  which  there  is  pain  in  the  region  n| 
n7  aud  tenderness  on  pressure,  counter-irrita- 
,  of  the  most  useful  means.  In  simple  eases 
of  the   mustard    plaster  will    answer, 
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or   we  may  direct    a   flannel   bandage,  wet    vritb 
vinegar,  to  be  continually  worn,  or  used  only  at 
In   tlie  severer   cases,  the  irritating   plaster  will  be^ 
most  useful  remedy. 

If  there  is  much  irritation  of  the  stomach, 
if  nttended  with    nausea,  use   the    peach-tree  bark 
It  is  made  by  taking   the  young    limbs   of  the  pi 
year's  growth,  scrape  the  bark  off,  and  cover  with 
ing  water ;    the   dose  will    be   from  a  tea-spoonful 
table-spoonful,    four    or    five    times    a    day,   or  oi 
There  is   no   other  agent  with  which    I  am  acqi 
that  exerts  a  better  influence    upon   the   stomach 
this,  and    I    have    known  many  persons  radically 
by  its  use. 

The  collinsonia  is  another  excellent  remedy,  and 
very  frequently  employ.     Take  equal  parts  of 
tincture  of  cullinsonia  and  simple  sjTup,  and  give  a 
spoonful  four  or  five  times  a  day.     The  hydrastis,  or 
low-root,  if    nnother  e.\cellent  remedy.     Add  hi 
ounce  of  the  finely-pulverized  root  to  six  ounces  of 
and  two  of  alcohol ;  let  it  be  well  shaken,  and  taki 
table-spoonful  doses,  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

In  all  eases  strict  attention  should  be  jiaid  to  the 
using  a  bath  every  day,  or  every  otlier  day,  with  brisk, 
friction.     The  bowels  must  be  kept  regular,  by  strii 
tention  to  the  periods  for  their  action,  using  injectioi 
mild  (.■aliiartics  if  they   should  become    necessary.    Tli« 
food  should  be  carefully  selected,  and  taken  in  moderate 
quantities,  so  as  not  to  overwork  the  enfeebled  stomach. 
Those  articles  which  are  iound  easy  of  digestion,  and  at 
the  same  time  nutritious,  are  the  best.     This  is  one  of  the 
most  inii"irtaiit  jioints  in  the  treatment;  for  if  the  stonv 
ach  is  gorgi'd  w  itli  food   three  times  a  day,  in  quantities 
that  it  can  not  dispose  of,  we  need  not  expect  it  to  get 
well,  any  more  than  we  would  a  sore  on  the  surface,  if  wfl 
kept  rubbing  it  or  breaking  it  opeD. 
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DISEiASES  or   THE  LIVER. 

liver  bi8  played  so  importaut  a  part  in  medicine 
tt  the  last  tew  hundred  years,  that  it  would  look  tike 
beer  neglect  to  pass  it  by  without  a  word ;  aud  yet  we 
(viU  dnd  that  its  diseases  are  few  in  uumber,  aiid  of  rare 
Kcarrence.  Physiologists  have  hardly  as  yet  detemiiued 
Uiefiinction  of  the  liver,  further  than  that  nature  seeni>> 
tu  have  made  every   provision   for    its  taking  cur«  •■( 

In  former  years  almost  every  disease  was  attributed  to 
the  liver.  Did  a  man  have  a  headache,  his  liver  was  in- 
triem;  if  his  mouth  was  foul,  and  stomach  iu  bad  condi- 
hig  liver  was  torpid,  and  needed  stimulation ;  if  he 
vanderiug  pains  in  his  body ;  if  he  was  nervous  and 
lie;  if  his  food  did  not  digest;  if  he  had  coostiiMk- 
or  diarrhuea,  fever,  or  imperfect  circulation,  it  was  all 
-the  liver  was  deranged.  If  a  person  felt  bad, 
did  not  know  what  was  the  matter  with  him,  eape- 
if  it  continued  for  some  time,  all  his  friends  would 
le  that  he  had  liver  complaint,  and  the  docton  would 
the  decision.  Some  physicians  never  get  further  in 
tbe study  of  medicine  than  the  liver:  and  no  matter  what 
the  pain  or  ache,  or  what  its  location — the  liver  was 
xffected.  All  the  physical  uilments  seemed  to  spring 
from  it,  as  from  some  foul  spot — the  geheuna  of  the  hu- 
nisn  bodv. 

it  was  a  pleasing  delusion  for  Ixttli  doctor  and  patient, 
**  ticre  seemed  such  a  certainty  in  it,  and  especially  such 
nty  in  the  selection  of  medicines  to  remove  it.  The 
lieing  atfected,  of  course  medicines  must  be  taken  to 
"•'onit;  there  was  but  one  such  medicine — mercury — 
'>ttiC8  it.  became  applicable  in  all  cases,  and  even  the  duU- 
^  mind  waa  capable  of  comprehending  this  much  of  the 
*'9Dee  of  medicine. 

A  remarkable  change,  however,  has  come  over  the  pro- 
ton and  the  people  in  regard  to  this  delusion,  and  it  is 
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now  well  known  that  the  liver  plave  a  very  uiiiiii{K>rtaDt 
iu  the  diseases  of  the  body,  and  that  what  seemed 
pleasant  practice  Iiae  det$troyed   more  victims  thu 
war,  pestilence  or  famine  that  ever  prevailed. 

InJiamnuUion  of  the  liver  is  of  very  rare  occunenct, 
rare  that  I  do  not  think  I  have  met  with  but  one  ewe  0 
three  yeai-s.  The  symptoms  are  similar  to  other  lurm»<i< 
intlamniation,  [>retty  high  fever  of  a  remittent  tvpt.ial 
deep  .seated  pain  in  the  right  side  under  the  f'al»v  rik 
The  pain  is  dull  aud  obtuse,  and  is  the  cbart< 
eyniptom,  though  there  are  evidences  of  arrest  "i  imit 
tion  in  the  constipation,  and  clay-colored  stools,  wheuot' 
tained  by  medicine.  The  disease  sometimes  runs  un 
Buppuratioti ;  inducing  very  marked  iin)stratii>ii,  «iti 
hectic  fever  and  night  sweats.  The  abscess  iiiav  i» 
charge  externally,  or  into  the  bowels,  aud  in  some  nit 
cases  it  pussjes  through  the  diaphragm,  and  is  di«'imrgi'l 
through  the  lungs.  The  treatment  of  iuHan\iiiatioii  of 
the  liver  will  not  difler  from  that  proper  for  other  inflsiii' 
matiuns,  further  than  the  local  applications  will  IwtulU 
seat  of  the  pain. 

A  condition  of  chronic  injiammation  or  irritation  of  ih* 
liver  was  formerly  of  frequent  occurrence,  owin^  to  i!ii| 
jirofuse  use  of  blue-pill  and  calomel,  but  now  it  i<  raith  " 
met  with.     The  symptoms  were  those  of  derangitl  di^  ; 
tion,  irritation  or  atony  of  the  stomach,  tori.tor  of  dnj 
bowels,  pain  in  the   right  shoulder  and  back,  heaJftM 
with  sallow,  yellowish  skin,  loss  of  appetite,  etc.    Ifl 
should  meet  with  such  a  case  now,  I  would  use  the  •lb'  ] 
line  bath  thoroughly,  stimulate  the  liver  and  bowels  to 
action  with  the  podophylHn  pill,  and  give  a  tonic,  as  tb« 
collinsonia   or  hydrastis.      If  there   was  tenderness  od 
pressure  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  the  irritating  pkatC 
would  be  an  excellent  remedy. 

Excessii'c  action  of  the  liver  occurs  as  the  result  of  im 
tatioD,  and  congestion  of  blood.  The  bile  being  an  irritan 
to  the  intestinal  canal,  will,  if  poured  into  it,  give 
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the  r-tools  being  yellowifsli,  brown  or  greeu.     In 


bili 


lis 


I  there 


lous  vomitit^ 
considerable  pain   in  the  bowels,  like  colic     If  the  bile 
not  poured  into  the  intestinal  canal,  it  will  be  absorbed 
xd  produtv  jaundice. 

In  theee  cases  I  would  have  the  l)OwelB  freely  evacuated 
with  tile  ctimpound  powder  of  jalap,  or  similar  reniedv, 
ud  tlien  give  au  infijpion  »>f  the  compouDd  powder  ol 
rtnbarb.  with  from  one  to  three  grains  of  opium  at  uiglit. 
fiathv  the  patient  thoroughly,  use  the  hot  foot  bath,  apply 
•  luii-'tflrd  plaster  to  the  side,  and  if  necessary  give  a  spe- 
dal  swlativc. 

Torpor  of  the  liter  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than 
•njf  other  fiiiictional  derangement,  and  is  probably  due  in 
a  nuijority  of  cases  tf>  disease  of  adjacent  parts  of  the 
intatinal  caual.  It  is  frequently  associated  with  dyspep- 
«a,iiuti  hence  the  proniitient  8yn»|>tonis  of  that  diseaae 
were  formerly  attributed  to  the  liver. 

The  treatment  recommended  for  dyspepsia  will  be 
•ppmpriate  for  this  disease,  adding  a  sufficient  quiintity  of 
podophyllin  and  leptandrin,  to  gently  stimulate  the  liver 
to  action. 

Gan-stones  are  sometimes  fonned  in  the  liver,  or  gall- 
kWder,  and,  passing  thence  to  the  intestine,  they  give 
rittto  very  severe  pain.  The  pain  usually  comes  on  sud- 
denly, in  the  right  side;  isshaqi  and  lancinating,  but  in  a 
"*  moments  it  passes  otf,  leaving  a  dull,  heavy  aching. 
In  a  short  time  it  comes  on  again,  and  continues  longer, 
•od  the  succeeding  intervals  of  ease  are  very  short.  At 
art  the  paroxysm  is  so  excrutiatiug  that  the  sufferer 
beads  himself  double,  or  i-olls  about  the  floor,  at  the  same 
^  preasing  his  hands  against  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
wluch  eases  the  pain.  Thus  it  continues  until  the  con- 
c^etioll  has  passed,  which  may  l>e  but  a  few  minutes,  or  it 
'»».v  be  hours. 

Tbebest  treatment  in  this  case  is  to  put  the  patient  in 
»k«hftth,or  usethe  hot  blanket  pack,  giving  some  warm 
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diaphoretic  infusion.  If  the  pain  is  very  se\-er. 
dose  of  opium  may  be  given,  or  the  patient  put  t 
influence  of  chloroform. 


J  A  UN  DICE. 

Symptoms.  —  The    symptoms    of  jaundice    T»rj 
greatly,  depending  upon  the  caufse,  the  extent  of 
of  the  liver,  and  its  complications.     Usually,  there  it 
turbance  of  the  bowels,  colicky  pains,  constipatioB, 
fcBces  being  clayey,  pale,  and  scanty.     The  mouth  is 
has  a  bad  taste,  tongue  coated,  and  sometimes  nausea 
pain  in  the  head.     The  yellow  tinge  usually  make* 
appearance  in  the  eyes,  and  gradually  extends  to  all 
of  the   body,  the  color  being  deepest   in   the  folds 
wrinkles  of  the  skin.     Usually  the  skin  is  harsh  and 
and  the  urine  high   colored,  at  first  yellowish,  but 
ward  saffron-colored,  frequently  coloring  the  clothing 
it  comes  in  contact  with. 

In  some  cases  febrile  action  is  a  marked  feature  ol 
affection,  the  fever  being  remittent  or  intermittent 
character,  and  attended  with  weight  and  tenderness  in 
right  aide,  and  marked  derangement  of  the  digestive 
tions.  These  cases  are  generally  acute.  Inothereit 
on  slowly,  with  symptoms  of  marked  cachexia  and  p 
tiou.  The  skin  changes  its  color  very  gradually,  bill 
last,  after  weeks,  or  sometimes  months,  bfoomes 
yellowish-green  or  bronze  color.  In  this  case  the 
will  be  found  to  depend  on  serious  structural  lesion  of 
liver.  In  others,  the  symptoms  are  developed  with  ra; 
ity;  the  skin  becomes  intensely  yellow,  or  yellowisli- 
green;  there  is  great  prostration  of  strength,  laoguor, 
listlessiiess,  great  depression  of  the  nervous  system,  aiiA 
liually  delirium  or  coma,  the  disease  frequently  termiiu- 
ting  fatally.  Or,  it  may  come  on  very  slowly,  the  ekia 
gradually  gaining  a  dull  yellowish  tinge,  the  symptonj* 
being  those  described  under  the  head  of  deficient  aecre- 
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or  torpor  of  the  liver.  In  this  case  the  Jaundice  is 
retention  of  the  materials  of  the  bile  iu  the  blood. 
TuATKKirr. — ^Ab  jaandice  depends  upon  such  diverse 
pollutions,  no  coarse  of  treatment  could  be  given  that 
iroold  correctly  guide  the  inexperienced.  The  stimulant 
treatment  of  ^e  liver,  which  would  prove  curative  in  one 
Eorm,  would  greatly  aggravate  the  disease  in  another.  If, 
llwrefore,  I  was  to  recommend  any  course  in  this  case,  it 
iwoold  be  to  use  the  warm  or  vapor  bath,  and  take  inter- 
StUf  a  solution  of  acetate  of  potash,  to  stimulate  the 
xwnoval  of  the  coloring  matter  by  way  of  the  kidneys. 
TEluB  is  one  of  the  most  successful  plans  of  treatment  in 
■D  cases,  and  will  not  produce  injury  in  any. 

I>IARRH<EA. 

Diarrhcea  is  frequently  symptomatic  of  other  affections, 
or  indicative  of  disease  of  the  smaU  intestines,  as  in  the 
CIM8  just  noticed ;  but  it  is  also,  in  many  cases,  an  ido- 
Jitiiic  disorder.  "We  may  divide  it  with  advantage  into 
the  following  forms :  1st,  From  irritation  of  the  intestinal 
taiial:  2d.  From  increased  secretion  of  bile;  3d,  From 
atony  of  the  intestines;  4th,  From  congestion  of  the 
portal  vein-s,  and  determination  of  blood;  5th,  From  in- 
crease of  mucous  secretion  ;  and  6th,  From  imperfect  di- 
gMtion. 

SniPTOJis. — Diarrhoea,  arising  from  irritation,  may  be 
cjiijied  hy  acrid  and  irritating  ingesta,  or  result  from  ex- 
posure to  cold,  or  from  the   arrest  of  other  secretions, 
^e  operations  are  copious  and  feculent,  sometimes  pre- 
ceded by  griping  pains,  and  occasionally  attended  with  an 
nijfent  desire  to  go  to  stool.     The  tongue  is  usually  loaded, 
«n  unpleasant  sensation  at  the  stomach,  loss  of  appetite, 
and  frequently  a  tendency  to  headache.     As  the  diarrhcea 
continues  the  strength  is  materially  affectwl,  though  there 
L<  no  febrile  action  at  any  time. 
Bilious  diarrhoea  results  from  hyper-secretirwi  of  bile, 
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and  may  arise  from  the  causes  named  above.     It  is  i 
a  common  form  of  tlie  dieea^e  in  the  snmroer,  and  in 
climates,  and  in  intemperate  person?.     The  evaeu 
are  at  first  feculent,  but  green,  or  green i8b-yellow,| 
pultaceous ;  but  a.s  the  disease  advances,  are  more 
fuse  and  watery.     If  it  continues  for  some  time,  the 
((uently  contjiin   more  or  less  mucus,  sometimes  inM 
pieces,  at  others  in   thin,  glairy,  and  gelatinous  {n't 
There  is  sometimes  a  feeling  of  tension  in  the  right  i 
and  soreness  on  j>ressiire ;  and  there  is  considerable  gripi 
pain  attending  and  preceding  the  discharges  from  i 
bowels.     The  skin  is  dry  and  harsh  in  many  cases,! 
the  urinurv  secretion  scanty  and  high-colored ;  the  I 
coated,  a  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth,  and  loss  of  upp 
Mrith  sensations  of  nausea  and  disgust. 

Atony  of  the  intestinal  mucous  meml>rane  gives  n» 
diarrhfBa,  b}'  the  relaxed   ve-ssels  allowing  their  onnb 
to  escape.     lit  all    diseases   attcn<led   with  great  lo*»J 
power,  we  ijave  examples  nf  such  profluvia,  a«  in  asthd 
breuchitis,  the  oedema  of  local  debility,  etc.     In  this 
the  operations  are  lai-gc  and  watery,  or,  in  some  wwa 
watery  mucosity,  unattended  with  paiu  or  suffering  of  ( 
kind.     The  discliurges  pass  so  freely  that  the  patient 
sometime*  but   little   notice  to  prepare  for  them,  or  tH 
pass  almost  involuntjirily.     There  is  loss  of  appetitej 
some  extent;   the  skin  is  cool,  pale,  soft,  and  reks 
with  perspiration ;    the  urine  light-colored   and  of  11 
specific  gravity.     The  debility  is  marked. 

Determination  to  the  intestines,  accompanied  by  p»H 
congestion,  gives  rise  to  a  diarrhoea,  attended  by  large  ( 
fluid  evacuations.     There  is  more  or  less  soreness  of  I 
Irowels  and  griping  pains  preceding  the  operations. 
stools  are  of  every  shade  of  color,  frotn   pule  olavl 
greenish,  or  brown  color,  and  are  sometimes  jirecededl 
nausea.     The  akin  is  usually  dry  and  harsh,  the 
hard,  the  tongue  coated,  the  appetite  gone,  urine  i 


ie,  with  tomid  howifk. 
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eakut  matter,  eometimes  large,  thin,  and  gelatintHia, 
nking  like  ssmi-trauBpsrent  madlage;  at  others,  tiiiok 
od  white,  or  colored  bv  the  fieces.  At  fint  it  givw  Hm 
D  but  little  di!«turbauce;  but  as  it  continaee,  the  iitreugtb 

kthv  skiu  becomes  dry  and  harsh,  the  appetite  much 
■pwred,  fvitb  great  lo!»  of  streugth  and  ema«iatiou. 

Diarriueu  from  imf)erfect  digestion  id  known  by  the 
lime  of  lientenj;  it  i»  most  frequently  observed  iu  chil- 
bcD,  8U(i  rarely  iu  adults.  It  is  undoubtedly  owing  to 
mperfkt  action  of  the  stomach,  and  increased  peristaltic 
letiou  of  the  bowels.  The  evacuations  consist  iu  part  of 
and  in  part  of  food,  which  is  discharged  from  the 
Kweld  in  nearly  the  same  conditiou  in  which  it  passed 
btotln- dtomach.  Sometimes  there  is  pain  attending  the 
upentiona,  but  at  others  none,  except  a  feeling  of  raw- 
uid  soreness  of  the  rectum ;  if  it  continues,  the  pa- 
tiat  soon  exhibits  the  effects  of  arrest  of  digestion,  in 
t  marked  marasmus,  terminating  in  stupor  and  death 
))  eihiustion.  During  the  entire  period  the  ap]>etite  uk 
iJftally  good,  sometimes  voracious,  and  there  is  no  luani- 
fet  leoon  of  any  other  functiou. 

TuATMSNT.  —  Common  feculent  diarrlicea  fnN^jiurntly 
'^uinti  no  treatment,  as  when  the  irritating  raattera  nn 
m&oved,  it  ceases  itself.  I^  however,  there  ia  much 
>.'ripiiig,  with  colicky  pains,  and  it  is  the  result  of  eating 
gfeeu  fruits,  or  other  improper  food,  a  mild  cathartic,  ■• 
't>*!  uompound  powder  of  jalap  and  senna,  OMJ  be  matd 
'■)  ''ree  the  intestinal  canal  from  irritant  matcriala.  Ia 
J>i»c«  of  this,  the  compoand  powder  of  rbobarb  (T),  *r 
•yrnp  of  rhnbarb.  may  be  oaed,  giving  it  ootil  the  A»* 
I  aaanme  the  color  of  the  mediciae. 
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Tbe  simpler  plan  for  funiily  practice  is  to  clauifj  t 
cases  ill  two  kinds  :  dinrrliGett  with  exhaustion,  and  dii 
riicea  with  irritation  ami  some  febrile  action.  In  thefii 
uase^  the  remedies  will  be  nux  vomica  and  ipecac,  of 
five  drops  to  half  »  glass  of  water,  a  teospoonful  evti 
hour.  Nux  is  also  the  lemetly  where  the  diarrhcM 
attended  with  colicky  pains.  The  reader  will  not 
take  the  pain  and  urgent  desire  to  go  to  stool,  with  I 
straining  of  dysentery,  and  in  less  degree  in  inflammi 
tion  of  the  bowels,  for  the  condition  above  described. 

In  the  ordinary  diarrhoea,  from  cold,  over-exertia 
and  ill  many  cases  from  indigestion,  with  somewhat  in 
tHDt  stools,  some  uneasiness  in  bowels,  skin  harsh,  pot 
a  little  frequent  and  hard,  I  would  recommend  the 
uite  and  ipecac,  five  drops  of  the  first  to  four  ounce* 
water,  a  teaspoonful  every  hour.  It  may  require  a  litl 
patience  to  wait  the  action  of  the  medicine,  but  the  cm 
dition  of  the  bowels  and  the  digestive  function  is 
much  better  after  this  treatment,  that  we  can  wellaffim 
to  wait. 

If  the  bowels  sui'  tumid,  the  tongue  full,  jiallid 
foul,   I   prefer    minute   doses  of    podophyllin  with  l> 
muth,  ae  in  llie  follow  ing  prescription  :    ^  Podophyl 
gr.  j  ;  Snb  Nitrate  of  Bismuth,  ,51.     Make  ten  j»owdel 
and  take  one  every  two  hmir.^. 

Acids  have  proven  excellent  remedies  in  diarrhoea,*! 
Borae  persistent  cases  are  with  difficulty  cured  witho 
them.  The  cases  are  those  in  which  there  is  deep 
ness  of  tongue-  ^  Muriatic  acid,  ^j;  water,  syrop, 
each  ^;  a  teaspooufnl  every  two  linni-s.  In  some  ci 
the  addition  often  grains  of  quinine  to  the  mixtnre 
be  of  advantage. 

In  atonic   diarrhoea,  with    free  watery  discharges,  t 
old  treatment  with  tincture  of  kino,  catechu,  or  uoi 
tincture  of  tajeput  (58)  or  capsicum  will  serve  the  pnrjtow 
An  inftmioii  of  black  pepper  and  salt  will   frequentl}' 

In   mucous  diarrh(8a  we  sometimes  fin<l   it  ad  van 
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^U8  to  clear  the  bowel?  bv  a  miid  poijam-^;  f  jt  diis 
vtrpoee,  castor  oil  and  turpendDe.  or  the  white  liquid 
liiync,  or  the  compoand  powder  of  ihabuh.  or  leptac- 
Inn  and  jalap,  with  small  doises  of  podc^hjIBn.  thor- 
3agUy  triturated  with  loat'  sagar.  mav  be  oaed.     This 
Bhoald  be  accompanied  br  the  hot  foot-bath,  and  com- 
poond  powder  of  ipecac-  and  opiam :  and  if  there  is  any 
trnderneas  of  the  bowels,  a  sinapism,  with  hot  fomentii- 
tions,  the  hot  aitz-batb,  or  the  wet    bandage ;  after  the 
Inwela  are  evacuated,  the  synip  of  rhabarb  and  potash, 
'With  essential  tincture  leptandra.  will    usually  be  sufS- 
oent;  if  not,  it  may  be  alternated  with   one  of  the  v^;e- 
table  astringents.    In    some    cases,    the   stomach    being 
much  deranged,  it  is   advisable  to  commence  the  treat- 
ment with  an  emetic  of  if)ecacuanha. 

Umteric  diarrhoea  should  be  treated  by  the  use  of  the 
bath,  with  brisk  friction,  the  vinegar  bandage  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  trunk,  or  some  stimulant  embroca- 
tion; bland  and  easily-digested  food,  and  exercise  in  the 
open  air.  Internally  I  use  the  hydrastin  and  leptan- 
Wn,  with  a  solution  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  carbon- 
ate of  ammonia.  The  white  liquid  physic  will  be  found 
"good  remedy,  as  will  also  the  dilute  nitric  acid,  with 
ample  eynip.  Quinia,  with  hydi-astin,  seems  sometinu;* 
to  answer  an  admirable  purpose,  and,  with  the  mineral 
*«id9,  is  sufficient  for  the  relief  of  the  disease. 


CHOLERA  MORBUS. 

•Solera  morbus  is  usually  caused  by  acrid  or  nntaJatJt: 
'"gwta,  or  from  long  continued  toi-por  of  the  intwtJmt' 
*'*"al,  the  secretions  being  thereby  retained,  or  frftta  >ciC' 
"'I  changes  of  temperature,  or  arrest  of  secretiorj  hj  't'- 
^^^  months  of  the  year.  It  usually  comee  oo  ;n  •^- 
"ifnmer  and  autumn,  and  in  some  yeare  more  xtsxxt  '■■ 
"there. 

'"^TjiPTDMS. — It  usually  make*  its  apf«*nif>ce  »Hh  laor. 
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the  extremities.  With  the  full  development  of  tli 
ease,  spsaniodic  action  of  the  muscles,  or  cramf>«, 
come  on,  usuallj  at  first  in  the  lower  extremities, 
laAt  affecting  all  parts. 

The  muecU's  would  contract  into  hard,  ri^d  kii.' 
patient  Buffering  excruciating  piun,  which   wue  )>' 
lieve<l    by   compression    and   brisk    friction.     A  m:. 
change  wa»  now  noticed  in  the  appearance  i>f  the  j  i 
he  seemed  to  have  lost  fiesh  as  much  ae  he  wou1>i  '■ 
or  three  weeks'  sickness;  the  i-yes  weiv  sunk  in  tin'  i 
the  countenance  pinched  and  contracted  and  of  u  ^lu^l 
white  color,  the  lips  and  month  of  a  leaden  jiurpliKb 
The  dieeaeo  contiuniiig.  it  8<»on  iia.s.<os  into  tlie  stage 
collapse,  the  entire  suifuce  beiu'r  cold  and  covered  wiftj 
clammy  perspiration,  a  remarkably  cadaverous  ap] 
of  the  couutenance,  and   a  slinink  and   .shriveled 
The  pulse  at  the  wrist  if<  v*  ry  feeble,  and  seems  very  mi 
like  droj>s  of  water  trickling  under  the  finger,  and  at 
ia  not  perceptible.     The  discharges  from  the  bowek 
now   involuntary,  consisting  of  simple  water,  witli  tl 
whitish  floeculi  heretofore  named.     The  cnunpe  still  ci 
tinue,  frequently  with  incivased  severitj-.     Sometimes 
patient's  mind  wanders,  but  at  others  it  is  clear  and  c 
posed  to  the  last. 

The  disease  is  of  variable  duration,  sometimes  termi 
ting  fatally  in  an  hour  or  two,  most  generally  within 
twenty-four  hours,  though  in  some  rare  cases  it  last?  two 
or  three  days.  If  it  terminates  favorably,  we  find  tl)»< 
much  care  is  necessary  during  convalescence,  as  the  bo*^ 
els  are  so  feeble,  and  there  has  been  such  a  severe  shod 
to  the  system.  A  low  grade  of  fever  not  unfrequentl; 
sets  in  after  it,  continuing  several  days,  and  requiriuj 
careful  management. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  I  adopt  in  a  case  of  chol 
is  such  as  will  support  the  flagging  powers  of  life,  by  ei 
Btimulation.     It  may  not  be  successful  in  all  cases,  bi 
feel  satisfied  that  it  will  be  attended  by  as  good  resul 
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If  there  is  irritability  of  the  stomach,  writh 
iinuGd  vouiiting,  so  that  remedies  will  not  remain  upon 

stomacli,  I  administer  an  emetic  of  the  com]K)und 
jtareof  lobelia,  or  of  salt  and  mustard.  In  a  nijyority 
^aees,  however,  we  liave  nothing  better  to  settle  the 
htach  than  tlie  comiMMind  tincture  of  c^eput,  or  Ilunu's 
JIb  Drops.  It  should  Im?  administered  in  doses  of  a  tea- 
iKHifnl  ever}-  five  or  ten  minutes,  until  the  vomiting 
fcf«s,  and  there  is  returning  warmth  to  the  extreiuitie*i. 
Id  feeling  of  heat  when  the  medicine  is  taken,  when  it 
l»v  be  given  les.s  frequently.  To  aid  its  action,  I  direct 
knnel  cloths,  wnmg  oat  of  hot  mustard  and  water,  to  be 
|)plied  over  the  entire  aUlomen,  or,  if  this  seems  iiupos- 
Iblc,  we  may  use  strong  salt  water  cold,  or  equal  part.s  of 
prpentine  and  tincture  of  camphor.  If  the  case  was  ap- 
BOHching  collapse,  I  should  wi-.iji  the  patient  in  a  l>lanket, 
mug  out  of  mustard  and  water,  as  hot  as  could  be  borne, 
|r,  if  there  were  no  facilities  for  getting  this,  I  would  use 
ihe  cflW  wet  sheet  pack,  the  water  being  pretty  ctrongly 
inijiregnated  with  salt.  One  aiiplication,  I  am  satisfied,  is 
»  seniceable  as  the  other;  in  fact,  I  should  prefer  the 
lut,  if  it  were  not  so  unpleasant,  and  objected  to  by  the 
frieud«, 

The  cramps  are  an  exceedingly  tmublesome  feature  of 
Ihe  disease,  and  are  best  removed  by  friction  with  drj- 
Wstard.  This  is  also  recommended  to  luing  the  cirrula- 
tinuliack  to  the  .'surface,  but  without  the  slightest  cfi'ect, 
"•"til  the  internal  remedies  commence  to  affect  tl»e  system. 
Till' compound  tinctiire  of  cajeput  is  much  the  best  local 
•PI'lication,  if  it  were  not  so  costly. 

The  treatment  named  above  seems  very  meager,  and 
.Vtt  il  if)  the  best  ibat  could  be  selected  in  an  emergency 
''»« thin.  Other  remedies  possessing  similar  propertiec 
""ght  besnbatitated  for  the  compound  tincture  of  cajejuit. 

'"  I  doubt  their  being  equal,  if  as  good.  Those  tlmf 
'**'fi«l  to  e.\ert  the  best  influence  were  the  tincture  ol 
lum,  aromatic  tincture  of  guiacum.  and  camphor 
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CHOLERA  IlfFAirrUM. 

Cholera  infantum,  or  summer  complaint,  is  a 
very  frequent  occurrence,  and  one  of  the  most 
that  we  are  called  to  treat.     It  occurs  usually  di 
second  summer,  or  the  j>eriod  of  first  dentition,  but 
come  on  as  early  as  the  age  of  six  or  eight  months,* 
late  as  the  third  or  fourth  year.     It  is  difficult  to 
mine  why  at  this  time  the  child  should  be  so  susce] 
to  gastro-iutestinal  irritation. 

Many  have  urged  dentition  as  the  cause,  but  as  that 
a  physiological  process,  except  when  disturbed,  we  woiiH 
expect  to  find  the  disease  only  in  cases  of  dental  irriti- 
tion,  where.as  we  find  it  in  children  who  have  uoteelh,«l)<' 
are  not  cutting  teeth  at  the  time  the  disease  coniniema, 
wlio  have  all  their  deciduous  teeth,  except  the  four  iMt 
molars,  or  who  show  no  swelling,  tenderness  or  irritatioa 
of  the  gums.     We  would  rather  conclude  that  at  ihU  j«- 
riod  there  is  a  change  in  ay.'^tem  consequent  npon  tie 
change    in    the    food   of    the    child,  and    its  being  iw 
longer    dependent     upon    its     mother     for   susteuiunt 
If  the  child  is  of  vigorous  parents,  robust  and  healthy,  [ 
this  change  is  effected  without  disease,  but  if  of  feelih 
vitality,  cholera  infantum  is  almost  sure  to  result 

It  occurs  during  the  summer,  usually  making  its  ap] 
ance  in  .June  and  -Inly,  and  in  the  severer  cases  ImI 
until  frost  and  cool  nights  in  the  fall.  A  continuous 
temperature  haa  much  to  do  in  bringing  it  on,  and  il 
more  frequent  in  seasons  in  which  this  is  the  case, 
the  weather  becomes  cool  in  the  fall  it  is  mitigated, 
with  the  apjicarauee  of  frost  it  ceases,  though  we  find  tint 
the  sudden  changes  to  cold  during  the  summer  are  nitliet 
injurious  than  otherwise. 

Cholera  infantum  usually  makes  its  appearance  at  fint 
as  a  simple  dian-hoea,  which  gives  little  uneasiness  vA 
seems  not  to  affect  the  health  of  the  little  patient.  Aftei 
continuing  thus  for  a  week  or  two,  it  is  noticed  that 
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[becoming  very  thiu  iu  flesh,  ite  ajjpetite  Is  im- 
JB  very  thiiv^ty,  and  when  the  stomach  is  ovor- 
ifre  ie  nausea  and  vomiting.  As  the  disease  jiro- 
Fthe  di-sirc  for  drink  becomes  more  craving,  the 
ULtJoiifr  I'njm  the  bowels  more  frequent,  and  tlie  little 
flt  wastod  t<i  a  meie  skeleton  of  its  former  self.  Tlie 
larget-  fimu  the  bowels  vary  much  iu  character  in  dif- 
\l  wiiM?s,  and  even  in  tlie  same  case  at  dift'erent  time.>«. 
etimee  tliey  ai-e  yellowish,  witli  more  or  less  stringy 
Ub  mixed  with  them,  showing  disease  of  the  mucous 
slesi;  jit  (ithers  they  are  greenish,  and  have  a  sour 
1;  at  othere,  clayey;  again,  almost  white,  and  rarely  a 
;-brc>wn  or  black. 

I  febrile  cholera  infantum  the  skin  is  harsh,  dry  and 
Itiicted.  in  some  cases  seeming  to  be  drawn  upon  the 
ent  like  iiarchnient.  There  is  great  irritability  of  the 
rooB  BTsteni,  the  patient  being  restless  and  uneasy, 
Br  Bfltisficd,  always  changing  its  position,  wanting 
rylhing,  ^atislied  with  nothing,  and  especially  restless 
I  wakeful  ni  nigli<.  The  child  seems  to  be  worse  in  tlie 
r  pail  of  the  day  and  evening,  and  frequently  ever}- 
er  day.  ^VTieu  the  disease  becomes  very  severe,  it  is 
wst  imiHJssible  to  keep  the  child  in  bed  at  night,  the 
it  seems  to  torture  it,  and  it  is  only  satisfied  when  laid 
ere  it  can  turn  freely  about,  or  wlien  carried  from  place 

n  the  non-febrile  form,  tJie  skin  is  soft,  relaxed  and 
b},  tlie  extremities  cool,  the  bowels  distended  or  pen- 
Jus,  the  tongue  broad,  flabby  and  coated,  and  the  pulse 
11,  Hoft  and  fluent.  The  child  is  not  so  restless  as  in 
pi'Cceding  case,  seems  stupid  and  dull  when  nursed  oi 

Rlt'ortable  position,  but  wants  its  own  way.     In  both 
e  appetite  is  alike  impaired,  tliere  is  the  same  nau- 
(he  s.H'iie  desire  for  drink,  and  the  same  pnjstratiDU  <»i 

jiaciiiiics  find  the  brain  seemingly  afiected  in  these 
lien  there  is  a  lontinued  moving  of  the  head  from 
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Bide  to  side,  the  child  sleeping  with  its  eyee  partlji 
and  rolling  the  eyeballs  upward.     K  the  pupils  are( 
what  dilated  and  do  not  contract  freely  upon  exp 
light,  I  am  satistied  there  is  congestion  with  efliisioii,! 
consider  the  patient's  proepects  veiy  poor.    Oec 
determination  to  the  brain  set**  in,  the   head  is  lol,1 
ii*  throbbing  of  the  carotid  arteries,  contniotiou 
pupil,  and  iuteiise  restlessness  and  uneasiness. 

Treatment. — The  fii-st  thing  to  l>e  accomplished 
treatment  of  cholera  infantum  is  to  quiet  the  irritad 
the  stomach.  For  this  purpose  I  would  strongly  i 
mend  the  [teach-tree  bark  tea,  heretofore  spoken  of. 
the  young  sprouts,  and  8crai)e  the  bark  ott"  until  a  safl 
quantity  is  obtained,  cover  it  with  boiling  water,  aud 
cold  it  will  be  ready  for  use.  Give  it  to  the  child  i 
of  half  a  tea.spoonfu!  ever}-  half  hour,  or  a  tesisp 
every  hour.  If  this  does  not  answer  the  purpose,  en 
an  infusion  of  the  compound  powder  of  rhulwrb^J 
using  it  lliu  same  way.  The  neutralizing  cunlia 
sometimes  answer  the  same  purpose,  at  others  1  UM  ( 
i-oCorni  one  drachm  to  simple  syrup  two  oinicet, ' 
(Imps  every  hour.  8ub-hitrate  of  bismuth  thirtx  graia 
to  spearmint  wat«r  two  onneeB,  in  teaspoonfiil  dosei,! 
sometimes  very  good. 

With  the  arrest  of  the  sickness,  of  the  stoniacii 
woret  difficulty  is  over,  for  though  we  may  not  control  t 
diarrhoea  at  once,  we  will  have  placed  our  patient  in  »u^ 
a  condition  as  to  give  us  time.     In  many  cases  the  admii 
istration  of  an  infusion  of  the  i-onipound   [K)wder  nf  rM 
barb  in  tenspoonful  doses  every  hour,  until  it  chaDgi'el 
character  of  the  evacuations,  rendering  them  dark 
the  medicine,  and  then  in  less  frequent  doses,  answer*^ 
good  purpose.     Undoubtedly,  however,  the   best  tn 
nient  for  the  average  case  is  the  administration  of  acoU 
and   ipecac  in  small    doses.     I  usually  add  two  or  tlii 
drops  of  the  first  and  five  drops  of  the  second  ti>  hall 
jgflass  of  water,  and  give  in  teaspoonful  doses  every  liO 
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lly  relieveil,  and  tliet)  less  frequently.     It  quiets 

fof  the  nervous  gystem,  relieves  the  etoiuacL, 
ly  bringB  the  bowels  back  ton  nornaul  condition, 
and   care  are  necessary.     The  {diysiciaii  or  jia- 
bo  gets  in  a  burry  to  arrest  the  disease,  niuv  kill 

H  nausea  and  vomiting  are  very  severe  and  per- 
l^e  may  use  the  Nux  to  give  relief.  One  or  two 
fb  added  to  half  a  glass  of  water,  giving  a  half 
onful.  or  less,  every  thirty  minutes.  When  the 
s  jiale  and  exhausted,  the  tistiues  full  and  flabby,  I 
e  nux  with  the  ipecac,  in  the  doses  named  above, 
uatiy  cases  great  benefit  is  derived  from  rubbing 
ild  twice  daily  with  quinine  and  lard. 
I  bath  is  an  important  agency  in  the  treatment;  it 
€  used  cold,  tepid  or  warm,  according  to  the  iudica- 
aiid  may  \ie  medientcd  by  the  addition  of  salt,  bi- 
late  of  fiotash,  capsicum,  or  a  decoction  of  bitter 
L  The  food  will  vary  In  ditterent  cases.  If  tlie 
tiurses,  it  may  l>e  restricted  to  the  mothers  milk,  or 
disagrees,  cow's  milk  will  sometimes  be  apjiropri- 
■kther  cases,  farina,  sago,  etc.,  seem  to  answer  best; 
eqtiently  I  ha\e  seen  the  best  i-esults  from  gratitying 
liild's  apjK-tite  for  meat,  especially  fat  bacon,  ham, 
beef,  beef  suet,  etc.;  fatty  mattei-^  wlien  they  agree 
he  stomach,  answer  an  admirable  pui-pose.  Stimu- 
iimy  l>e  employed,  as  the  brandy  with  epilobium, 
y  referred  to,  but  the  best  is  undoubtedly  Catawba 
which  sometimes  seems  to  act  as  botb  food  and 

I 

■ineral  features  ot  colic  are  griping  pains  iu  the 
^f  a  more  or  less  constant  character,  couslipa- 
absence  of  inflammatory  or  febrile  symptoms, 
dependent  on  various  causes,  as  acrid  iugestu, 
secretions,  gaseous    accumulations,   spasmodic 
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contraction  of  tlie  muscular  coat  Iroui  initiitiou 
Bjmpathctic  and  spinal  nervous  Hystfuis,  stnictt 
ease  of  tlio  intestinal  canal,  and  disease  i>f  tlie  Mood. 

Symptoms. — The  commoji  fonn  of  colic  is  i>n>diio 
frequently  from  irritating  ingesla,  or  acrid  secretifl 
commences  with  a  severe  grij/ing  pain  in  the  regio 
the  nnibilicus,  though  soniewliat  wandering  iu  it*< 
acter,  clianging  its  position   from  one  side  to  the  I 
and  from  above  to  the  lower  portions  of  the  abdon 
It  is  not  constant,  but  remittent,  giving  the  patient  a  m* 
ment's  ease,  then  recnrriug  v^^th   increaised  severity 
some  cases  it  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  etoinacb,i 
was  contmcted  upon  itself,  (cramps  of  the  stomacnj 
more  frequently  involving  the  entire  intestinal  canal. 

There  is  no  tenderness  on  pressure,  but  frequently  rr 
lief  is  aft'orded  by  it ;  the  skin  is  cool,  the  pulse  rfi'ilar 
and  not  increased  in  frequency,  and  there  arenosvi)i[- 
toms  of  febrile  action.  The  bowels  are  usually  cousli- 
pated,  though  if  produced  by  irritant  ingesta,  there  nuj 
be  watery  evacuations  from  the  bowels. 

It  generally  lasts  but  a  few  houi-s,  though  if  not  pn 
erly  treated,  it  sometimes  becomes  very  severe. 

Treatment. — Tlie  treatment  is  simple.  If  the  \m  I 
confined  principally  to  the  stomach,  or  upper  portion  i 
the  abdonien,  and  we  have  the  evidence  that  the  p«0 
has  been  lately  eating  unripe  fruit  or  other  articles  i 
cult  of  digestion,  we  would  inune<liately  give  an  emd 
Thirty  grains  of  ipecacuanha  iu  warm  water,  will  an 
the  pur|><iso  admirably,  or  we  may  use  a  teaspooiifiil i 
nutstiird  in  lialf  a  turiiblerful  of  warm  water,  or  give  I 
infusion  of  compound  powder  of  lobelia.  In  other  < 
the  most  effectual  and  quickest  remedy  is  the  compoO 
powder  of  jalap  and  senna,  in  doses  of  ten  grt^ 
every  hour,  until  tlie  pain  is  relieved;  or,  if  the 
objects  to  taking  it  by  the  mouth,  two  drachms  mil 
with  warm  water,  and  used  as  an  enema,  will  answer  | 
purpose  admirably.     In  lieu  of  tiiis,  five  drops  of 
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able  ivstles.siiess  aud  uneasiness.     Pressure  ovi-r  tLeco 
will  Usually  detect  a  soreness  in  some  part  vt'  its  cou 

Most  generally,  iu  this  form  of  the  disease,  tlic  i 
l)Owels  are  obstinately  constipated,  as  the  disoliargw  i 
sist  entirely  of  mucus,  mucus  and   blood,  or  aliiuM] 
blood.     Sometimes,  however,  it  assumes  the  char 
dysenteric-diari'lia-a,  tlie  operations  having  mure  of! 
feculent  material  mixed  with  them,  or  the  dysenteric  i 
charges  being  alternated  with  diarrlia?al.     Day  by  dij\ 
observe  the  disease  becoming  severer,  unless  coiitrollti 
appropriate  tivatment,  until  at  last  the  patient  is 
much  reduced,  the  symptoms  a.s8nming  the  cliaract* 
those  of  the  epidemic  form  of  the  disease. 

Epidemic   dyseuter}'   occui-s   in   two    priucip.iI  fiijj 
though  there  are  vanous  gradations  :  these  are,  casw  \ 
obstinate  constipation  of  the  small  intestines,  with  an  j 
five  grade  of  fever,  and  cases  where  there  is  an  irritabil 
of  tlie  entire  intestinal  tract,  with  a  low  or  asthenic  fel 

Li  the  firat  f(jrm,  the  disease  almost  always  coniii 
with  a  well-marked  rigor  or  chill,  followed  by  high  I 
rile  action.     The  discharges  from  the  bowels  soon 
frequent,   are   preceded   and    attended    by   toruiiua, 
pains  being  of  a  seveiv  cutting  character.     The 
mus,  or  desire  to  evacuate  the  bowels,  is  almost  cousu 
aud  is  very  distressing  during  the  operation — it  seen 
to  the  patient  that  the  desire  for  an  evacuation  W 
never  cease.     No  rest  can  be  obtaineil  during  this  I'on 
tiou,  and  as  a  natural   eonsoquoncc  the  patient  is 
fretful  aud  uneasy.     The  discharges  fi-om  the  bowel*  i 
sometinies   pure   mucus,   at   othei-s    mucus    mixi-d 
blood,  and  again  seemingU'  almost   pure  blood,  in 
case  the  material   being   unchanged,  not  dirty  or  diS 
ored  as  in  the  next  form  of  the  disease. 

As  it  continues,  we  find  that  day  by  day  the 
becomes  seemingly  more  severe.     The  fever  is  remid 
or  continued,  and  very  severe,  the  skin   being  dry 
parched,  the  pulse  hard  an<l  frequent,  pain   in  the 
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very  frequent,  in  ^malt  quantity,  j 
tenetimai«,  and  gtairy  or  serousi,  ai 
dark  blood.  The  urine  ie  ^aa' 
ored.  Abotit  the  fourth  or  sixtl 
tion  or  [»eteL-hite  soinetiiiieiS  a] 
breast,  amie,  and  abdonioii ;  au 
occ(H-s.  betwcfi)  the  fourth  and  ci 
nibtii^C  siibjet-tiJ,  but  without  Iwcc 
lensity  of  the  t«iruiiua  and  ten^r 
with  the  {ii-ogrtsw  of  the  disea^i 
ninth  or  eleventh  day,  is  rvplao* 
arrlitea.  The  stupor  is  uow  att 
soft  solids  waste  und  become  I 
sniues  a  dirty  hue,  and  an  otfeiii^ 
sues  from  the  body  and  evacu; 
rated  oi'  aniisted  in  its  progret 
fatally  from  the  eighth  to  the  t 
Mauy  of  these  synijftonis  make 
laet  stages  of  epidemic  dysentery, 
run  their  course  as  jus^t  deseribed 
much  more  malignant.  Ry  the  si 
day,  the  wnmtenanee  is  r*iuik,  ati; 
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in  this  condition  longer  than  it  wuuiti  :niviii  poe- 
tinully  siiikR. 

ATMEST. — Ab   heretofore    remarked,   the   siiii|tli'8t 

■  if  tor  disease  is  likelj'  to  be  the  best,  itml  tlii-;  in 

-uredly  the  case  here.     The  disease  is  sufficiently 

Bples-saut,  without  the  addition  of  cathartics  and  other 

milea«ant   medicines.     In  the  common  sporadic  ■ly^'en- 

wn'  I  would   trust   my  patient   upon  aconite  and  ipecac 

lone,  and  even  very  severe  cases  progress  favorably  with 

•iitiiiig  else.     Add  five  drops  of  the  first,  and  ten  or  fif- 

W«ii  drops  of  the  second,  to  half  a  jjlass  of  water,  and 

givi- a  teaspoonful  every  hour.     In  some  cases  tiie  use  of 

niiniite  dose«  of  tincture  of  colocyiith,  three  to  five  drops 

Vt  liiilf  a  glass  of  water,  u  teaspoonful  every  hour,  speed- 

"iSy  give<<  relief. 

U  forced  to  employ  cathartics,  I  should  prefer  the 
**  white  liquid  physic,"  composed  of  sulphate  of  si»<la 
*\i\i\  ounces,  water  one  and  a  half  pints,  and  nitric  and 
Biiiriatic  acids,  equal  parts,  half  an  ounce.  This  may 
W  invcii  in  doses  of  a  tablespoonful  every  hour  until  it 
ojicrule*  gently,  and  then  in  teaspoonful  doses.  In  ])lace 
oftliit,  Brnall  powders  (ten  grains)  of  sulphate  of  magne- 
sia niHv  be  given,  with  ipecac. 

Eiiidemic  dysentery  requires  careful  treatment,  as  we 
iiiitoiily  have  a  severe  local  inflammation,  but  a  zymotic 
f«r«r  w  well.     Even  in  this  case  the  aconite  and  ipectic 

Ifve  un  excellent  jmrposo,  and  with  the  proper  anti- 
{•tic,  anil  small  dones  of  (piinine,  is  about  as  successful 
•fwtiuont  as  can  be  adopted. 
Ill  the  severe  typhoid  dysentery,  the  baptitiia  has  pro- 
»"»very  valuable  remedy.  We  add  five  or  ten  ilrops 
li«lf  a  glass  of  water,  and  give  a  teaspoonful  every  one 
'"  l«o  houra,  alternated  with  the  aconite  and  ijiecnc 
Miiriitic  acid  is  giveu  if  tlie  tongue  is  deep  retl.  The 
quinine  is  used  i»«  a  nervous  stimulant,  in  doses  of  half 
I"  one  grain  every  three  hour*. 
Ifllie  iliBcharges  are  very  fetid,  the  salicylic  acid  may 
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be  given  in  doeee  of  lialf  a  grain  every  three  In. urn; 

it  iua_v  ulso  be  used  ii9  an  injection,  half  a  drachm  1 

solved  in   a  pint  of  water  by  the   aid  of  phosphate  I 

Boda.     Instead  of  this,  injections  of   weak   chloriu 

soda  answer  a  good  purpose.     Careful  nursing  i«i 

an  important  part  of  the  treatment. 

To  arrest  the  pain  and  cotistant  desire  to  evacuate  I 

iiMwels,  let  the  patient  sit  in  a  tub  of  water,  as  wgnu 

can  be  borne,  and   repeat  it  as  often  as  necessary. 

addition  use  an  injection  of  two  tablespoon fuls  of  gti 

water  and  half  a  teaspoonfnl  of    laudanum    after ( 

motion. 

irOBMS. 

Intestinal  worms  are  of  very  common  occurrence, ' 
fact  there  is  hanlly  a  {>er»on  but  what  has  tiad  more  orli 
of  them  at  some  period  of  his  life.  In  some 
of  country  every  person  haf  worms,  wliile  in  others  I 
are  comparatively  rare.  They  are  pioduced  iu  tlie  iiiU 
tine  by  the  swallowing  of  their  eggs  or  grub,  which 
exceedingly  miuute,  and  geuemted  in  very  large  nuuibtjn 
Thu^,  ill  the  ciise  of  tlie  tape-wonu,  uaturalists  have  tnu«il 
its  development  from  the  ctjsticercus  of  the  hog,  whicii 
being  introduced  into  the  intestinal  canal,  becomes  devel- 
oped into  a  fully  formed  worm.  Each  joint  of  this  worm 
contains  a  large  number  of  eggs,  wliich,  Ijeiug  (liscLar^ed 
with  the  intestinal  contents,  is  eaten  by  tlie  hog,  devel- 
oped into  a  cysticercus.  which  may  in  turn  form  a  t»pe- 
worm. 

The  principal  varieties  of  intestinal  worms,  are,  the 
long  round  worm,  (iscari^  lambricoides — the  email  threid 
worm,  ascarls  oenmcularin — the  long  thread  worm,  trico- 
cepfialiis  dispar,  and  the  tape-worm,  tcenia.  The  louj, 
round  worm,  inliabita  the  small  intestines,  sometjoi* 
paaeiug  up  into  the  stomach  or  down  into  the  large  intes- 
tine. It  varies  in  lengtli  from  live  to  eighteen  inches,  »i"l 
sometimes  is  fully  half  an  inch  iu  diameter.  The  aiuitll 
thread  worm  is  principally  fouud  at  the  lower  part  of  tbe 
bowel,   and  is   usually  not   more  than   half  an  iucti  ui 
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parte  of  pink  root  and  sennit.     Worm-seed  oil,  witl; 
oil,  is  the  basis  of  uearlj  all  the  patent  vermifugei,  i 
tianseons  taste  renders  it  objectiDiiable.     A  prepan 
Santonin,  ten  graina,  potlnjihyllin  one  grain,  rutil 
with  sugar  and  divided   into  twentv  powders,  is  > 
cellent  remedy  ;  one  may  be  given  morning  and 
This  remedy  ia  frequently  combined  with  sugar  tofomi 
I'lmdy,  and  is  tlie  luincipal  omstituent  of  all  the  worn 
lo/enge8. 

The  small  thread  \\orm  is  tja.sily  got  rid  of.     I  iJi 

injoction  of  a  tcaspoouful  of  tsalt  to  a  teacnpfiil  .:  

water,  as  an  injection,  once  a  day,  and  in  four  or  five  dan 
the  person  is  entirely  free  from  tbem. 

Various  remedies  are  used  for  the  removal  of  the  taii*- 
worm.  The  most  simi)le  one  is,  to  make  an  emulsioiml 
four  ounce.s  of  pumpkin  seed,  tii-st  removing  tlie  shell?, 
and  take  it  on  an  empty  stomach  in  tlie  morning.  Kullh- 
ing  should  be  eaten  during  the  day,  and  if  it  dciesiict 
operate,  it  may  he  woi-ked  ort'  with  a  oathartic  The 
male  i'ern  is  another  excellent  agent,  and  is  usually 
ployed  ill  the  form  of  fluid  extract,  the  dose  being 
one  or  two  teaspoonfnis.  The  pomegranate  bark 
proven  tlie  most  reliable  remedy  for  tape-worm, 
onnees  are  infused  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  lu 
on  an  empty  stomach  in  the  morning.  If  it  does 
prove  cathartic,  a  sufficient  quantity*  of  compound 
der  of  jalap  and  senna  should  follow  it. 

But  worm  medicines  are  not  required  often,  and  mi 
}iarm  than  good  has  resulted  from  their  use.  Let  tlv 
he  given  only  when  they  seem  to  be  clearly  neceosary, 
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The  secretion  of  mine  i;*  one  of  the  most  importantj 
the  functions  of  the  \»»\\.  as  it  is  through  this  cliaa 
that  the  greater  jiftrtion  iA'  the  nitrogenizetl  waste  of  I 
tissues  gets  out  of  tlie  system.     Wa.ste  or  destrnotioni 


they  exert  the  same  influence  that  would  follow 
•ptiou  of  a  narcotic  poison. 

SFLAMMATIOX  OF  TU£  KIDXEYS. 

inflammation  of  the  kidneys  is  not  of  freqaeut 
ce,  as  they  are  situated  so  deeply,  and  so  well 
I,  as  not  to  suffer  from  cold  or  atmospheric 
or  from  injury,  and  their  circulation  is  so  direct 
that  they  are  not  as  easily  affected  by  derangc- 
'  the  general  circulation  as  other  parts.  When  it 
ur,  it  is  produced  by  the  usual  causes  giving  rise 
unatioD,  as  cold,  injuries,  local  irritation,  the  cou- 
f  the  blood,  the  sudden  arrest  of  accustomed 
es,  too  long  retention  of  urine,  the  extension  of 
ation  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  urinary  appa- 
C-.  Usually  but  one  organ  is  affected,  but  in  some 
th  are  involved  at  one  time,  rendering  the  disease 
ious. 

OMS. — Inflammation  of  the  kidney  usually  com- 
ffith  a  well  marked  rigor,  though  sometimes  but 
lilly  sensations  precede  the  fever.  The  febrile  ac- 
lot  high  at  first,  but  frequently  becomes  very  lu- 
the  course  of  two  or  three  days.    "With  the  ap- 
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urine,  at  firet  but  little  chauged,  is  uow  Bmall  iu  i_iu 
passed  with  difficulty,  and  of  a  dark-red  or  i-eddiah-l 
color,  and  frequently  tinged  with  blood.     If  both 
are  affected,  the  urine  will  be  very  scanty  and  LigB 
ored,  and  [lassed  with  difficulty.     In  a  later  stage  dt] 
diseat^e,  if  the  calyces  and  pelvis  of  the  kidney  are  i 
we  will  observe  more  or  leas  mucus  or  muco-pua  ii 
urine. 

The  constitutional  disturbance  becomes  marked 
eecoiid  day.     Tliere   is  frequently  nausea  and  von 
eepcciiilly  when  anything  in  the  slightest  degree  uaa 
or  irritant  is  taken  upon  the  stomach;  the  bowels  arel 
Btinately  constipated,  nnd  acted    on  with  difficulty; 
skill  dry  and  harsh,  the  pulse  hard  and  frequent,  aud  i 
first  great  irritation,  restlessness  and  entire  inabilitj 
sleep;   but  if  the  secretion   l>ecomes  marke<ily  scant, 
fioni  disease  of  both  kidneys,  coma  or  low  muttering 
lirium  sooner  or  later  makes  its  appearance.    K  but 
kidney  ia  involved,  we  will  find  if  the  disease  progr 
without  being  controlled  by  treatment,  that  the  fever  i 
sumes  a  typhoid  or  asthenic  character  by  the  seventh 
tenth  day,  with  dark  furred   tongue,  sordes  ou  the  teeth 
typhomania,  etc.     If  both  kidneys  are  atFected,  the  ili«ei 
will  terminate  fatally  before  this,  if  not  arrested  by  medi-j 
cine.  • 

Treatment. — Prompt  treatment  is  necessary  iu  thisca 
especially  if  both  kidneys  are  invt)lved  in  the  disease, 
should  administer  immediately  a  full  dose  of  compoiiiid 
powdei' of  jalap  aiul  senna,  nnd  bi-tartr.ite  of  potash,  idj 
equal  parts,  and  if  there  were  great  nausea,  I  wuiiid prt-j 
mise  with  an  emetic.  We  use  the  cathartic  as  a  niosK 
cient  means  of  derivation,  to  le.ssen  the  quantity '>f  tti« 
circulating  tluid,  and  to  remedy  in  part  the  inflaeueo  of 
defective  secretion  of  urine.  The  special  sedatives  sbould 
also  lie  employed  as  heretofore  recommended,  with  the 
addition  of  full  doses  of  gelseniiinmi,  which  seems  to  lii^f 
a  direct  action  upou  these  organs.     I  sliould  use  it  iu  do«» 
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senaatiou  of  nausea  aud  debility.    As  the  amount  of 
decreases,  thera  will  be  tirst  irritatiou  of  the  nervDiii  j 
teni,  followed  by  stupor  and  coma,  and  if  there  i»  i 
arrest,  in  a  few  hours  by  death. 

Treatment. — In  this  case  I  would  advise  the  ap 
tiou  of  hot  fomentations  over  the  loins;  or.  iustead  i 
this,  in  some  eases,  the  hot  sitz  bath.  If  there  is  noth 
to  ooutraiudicate  it,  open  the  bowels  with  compooB 
powder  of  jalap,  or  other  cathartic,  and  then  ^ve  R  nd 
diuretic.  The  8|)ecific  remedy  in  this  is  api«  :  add  tendiJ 
to  half  a  glass  of  water,  aud  give  a  leji-spoonful  every  M 
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In  this  case  the  urine  is  secreted,  but  is  retUM 
in  the  bladder  on  account  of  inability  to  pass  it,  eith 
from  loss  of  power  in  the  bladder,  or  stricture  uf  tl 
urethra.  If  the  patient  is  conscious,  he  %vili  couipluiu  i 
a  sense  of  fullness  and  distention  in  the  region  of  tl 
bladder,  witli  a  desire  to  void  urine,  but  iuabi^ 
do  BO.  

Treat-ment. — In  numy  cases  hot  appliculions  ovefU 
bladder  will  give  relief;  sometimes  we  use  the  hot  li 
bath,  luid  ill  others  we  direct  that  the  patient  sit  over 
hot  decoction  of  bitter  lierb*.  An  injection  into  the  boi 
els  of  a  teaspooiifiil  of  luudaniiin  to  half  teacupfill 
warm  water,  will  sometimes  give  s{>eedy  relief  In  idij 
tion  to  this,  give  the  apis  as  fm*  .su|ipressioii,  tiiough  it 
!)etter  to  send  for  n  physician  if  the  means  above  named* 
not  successful. 


DIABETES. 

By  diabetes  we  understand  a  condition  in  which  tk» 
IS  an  excess  of  urine  passed.  It  is  divided  into  two  varii 
ties,  diabetes  insipidus  and  diabetes  mcllitits.  In  the  fiii 
the  urine  is  «;lear,  of  low  speciiic  graxnty,  and  t««tdd 
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Cwiul,  it  is  of  high  specific  gradty,  aJid  sweet  to 
The  first  is  not  a  very  serious  affection,  though 

jmes  hard  to  manage;  while  the  second  is  one  of 
iiost  grave  aftections  to  which  the  human  body  is 
|l  I  will  give  the  symptoms  of  the  two,  but  con- 
[it  useless  to  give  the  treatment,  as  it  will  have  to  be 
^eted  liv  an  experienced  practitioner. 
jurTOMS. — Diabetrs  insipulus  may  come  on  slowly  ami 
kially,  or  its  advent  may  be  sudden.  The  patient's 
ition  is  directed  firet  to  the  increased  frequency  of  the 
\  to  uiicturatc,  and  especially  by  having  to  get  up  at 
It  to  relieve  tlie  bladder ;  then,  that  the  urine  is  passed 
itgy  quantities  at  a  time,  and  that  it  is  ver}"  clear.  At 
tame  time  he  feels  a  sense  of  lassitude  and  languor, 
i  pun  in  the  back,  and  considerable  thirst ;  the  appe- 

is  e<»nievvhat  impaired,  digestion  imperfect,  the  skin 

and  doughy,  or  dry  and  constricted.  These  s^Tiip- 
f  may  make  their  appearance  so  as  to  be  marked  in  a 
pie  of  weeks,  or  they  may  be  months  in  their  develop- 
tt.  Continuing,  it  may  result  in  diabetes  mcUitus,  or, 
liifeehliiig  the  system,  predispose  to  severe  cachectic 
cdoris. 

habctej-  iiidlitus  may  come  on  slowly  or  rapidly.  In 
le  cases  montlis  will  have  passed  l>efore  the  patient 
ika  bis  condition  so  serious  as  to  demand  the  aasist- 
e  of  a  physician  ;  but  in  a  majority,  from  four  to  eight 
ka  is  sufficient  for  the  full  development  of  the  aft'ec- 
l  It  comes  on  insidiously,  without  a  pain  or  an  ache, 
«iy  symptom  that  could  be  called  disagreeable.  The 
lent  notices  that  he  is  losing  flesh  and  strength  every 
|tnd  ia  becoming  so  feeble  that  it  is  with  difficulty 
the  is  able  to  attend  to  his  business,  and  at  the  same 
p  that  he  eats  nearly  as  much  as  usual.  His  attention 
llUed  to  the  fi-equent  calls  to  pass  water,  and  especially 
|i  he  has  to  rise  during  the  night,  and  that  the  amount 
hi  vessel  in  the  moniing  is  very  large.     These  symp- 

l  continue  to  increase  until  the  patient  becomes  very 
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teeble  and  thin  in  flesh,  and  is  scarcelv  able  to  a:«t  »b 
being  confined  to  the  room  the  greater  portion  of  | 
time — iuul  still  tliere  is  no  siittering.     The  thirst  \*  xit 
n  very  marked  syniptom,  the  jiatiefil  having  an 
i-ODHtant   desire    for,   and   drinking    large    qnantiTi« 
fluids. 

As  the  disejise  progresses  toward  a  fatal  terniinati 
^^e  observe  hectic  fever   in    the   afternoon,  with  nig 
sweats.     The  thii"st  still  continues,  and   is  treijnfiitlt  | 
tense;  lint  the  a|)i>etite  is  much  impaired  and  <-ii|>ncic 
Sometimes  phthisis  :>et8  in  imd  ruii6  its  course  rayodlj  J 
othei'8  tilt.'  patient   is  seized  with  a  colliquative  dianrlH 
and  at  others  the  kidneys  fail  to  remove  tlie  ne 
amount  of  urea,  and  the  patient  dies  of  unemic  conis. 

BRIOHTS  DISEASE  OF  THE  KIDNEYS. 

Tiiis,  also,  is  one  of  the  most  serious  ati'ections  to  whR 
the  human  hodj  is  liable.     It  may  occur  at  any  age. 
is  most  frt'ipient  iu  the  young  adult — say  between  thei 
of  fifteen  and  thirty -five  years.     It  consists  of  granu 
degetu'iation   of  the  secreting  structure   of  the   kiilr 
until   at   last  it   is  entirely  changed  into  a  granulari 
One  or  both  kidneys  may  be  involved  at  a  time;  if  ! 
one,  the  disease  will    (ipogress  slow^ly;    if  both,  it 
rapidly  to  a  tiatal  termination. 

In  this  disease  albumen  is  passed  with  the  urine,  < 
being  the  characteristic  feature.     To  determine  the  pr 
«nce  of  this  ingi-cdieut  in  the   urine,  put  a  small  portio 
in  a  tin  vessel  and   boil  it ;  if  albumen  is  present  it 
coagulate,  and  cause  the  urine  to  be  cloudy.     Then 
a  second  portion,  and  add  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  ad 
the  same  cloudiness  wit!  be  observed. 

Symptoms. — There  are   no   marked   symptoms  in  t| 
early  stage  of  the  disease  to  arrest  the  attention  -if ' 
patient  or  the  physician.     It  is  noticed   that  the  patient  I 
gradually  losing  flesh  and  strength,  and  has  a  cachActic 
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earance.  The  :9kiu  is  dry  and  somewhat  harsh,  aud 
patient  doo«  not  perspire  on  active  exertion  as  nsoal. 
I  bowels  are  constipated,  or  in  some  caaea  irregalar, 
rrbcea  altem*ting  with  constipation;  the  appetite  is 
iable,  and  there  are  more  or  less  dyspeptic  symptoms 
L  headache.  These  symptoms  and  loss  of  strength  at 
;  becoming  so  marked,  cause  the  patient  to  consult  u 
Fucian,  it  may  be  mouths,  or  sometimes  two  or  thret? 
tl8  from  the  commencement  of  the  indisposition.  On 
Be  questioning,  we  will  find  that  the  patient  has  a 
■kuess  of  the  back,  probably  a  sense  of  fhllneas  in  the 
BB,  and  his  attention  has  been  drawn  to  slight  difficnhy 
pasoing  urine,  and  some  alterations  in  its  phymcal  prop- 

Ab  the  disease  progresses  the  patient  becume>>  very 
ible  and  cachectic,  and  frequently  dropsical.  The  appe- 
e  is  poor;  digestion  is  feeble;  the  circnlatiou  weak; 
m  is  great  emaciation ;  hectic  fever  appears  in  the  even- 
^ followed  by  night  sweats;  the  patient  dying  of  gradual 
■rumOB,  or  some  other  affection  that  is  set  up  owing  to  the 
i&ebled  condition  of  the  system  ;  or  unvmia  occur*,  and 
hrries  the  patient  off  in  a  very  short  time.  Occasionally, 
I  the  later  stages,  the  urine  it:  scanty  and  but  slightly 
ihaminons,  so  that  there  is  some  difficulty  in  determining 
M  cause  of  the  constitutional  disturbance. 

INCOyTlNEyfE  OF   VRIXtC 

Incontinence  of  urine  should  properly  l»e  considered 
iter  diseases  of  the  bladder,  but  as  we  have  just  notice<l 
letCTtion.  we  may  notice  it  here.  Though  not  a  vcfa- 
Wjueut  affpc-rion,  it  is  yet  met  with  sufficiently  often,  and 
tmynii>tonis  are  so  disagreeable,  as  to  merit  careful  !'tn<l_v. 
ttijofmore  frefjuent  occurrence  during  childhoo<l.  ami 
*aT  be  in  these  cases  attributed  to  atony  of  the  nius<-nliir 
Bhers  closing  the  nock  of  the  bladder,  or  to  an  irritation 
rfthe  nervous  fibrillse  distributed  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  bladder,  which   prevents  normal  distension 
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of  that  orgttu.  Iii  tlie  adult  it  is  fiX'queutl^  the  resi 
injury,  as  iu  cases  occurring  after  labor,  or  in  couseqi 
of  long-continued  disease  of  the  uretbra  or  bladder. 

Stmpi'oms. — The  symptoms  of  tbe  afiectiou  vnyi 
diftereut  cases ;  some  being  able  to  partially  retain 
urine,  while  others  have  no  control  over  it  at  all 
worst  ceases  it  continually  dribbles  away  aa  it  is  pawed 
the  bladder,  the  patient  being  unable  to  retain  it.  Aa 
result  of  this  state  of  affairs  we  find  that  the 
rendered  filth},  and  is  debarred  societ}-  on  account  of*! 
disgusting  nnnary  odor  that  he  can  not  get  rid  of.  Tki 
is  also  more  or  less  irritation  of  the  genital  orgatis, 
of  the  adjacent  integument,  sometimes  very  severe,  ress! 
ing  iu  deep  foul-looking  ulcers.  In  other  caws,  it 
retained  to  the  amount  of  a  few  drachms,  and  tben  uon> 
raences  to  dribble  away,  unless  the  patient  bas  au  opf* 
tuuity  to  void  it.  In  other  cases,  the  bladder  being  inv 
table,  it  is  forcibly  expelled,  after  having  accuuuilatd  lo 
a  certain  e.xtent,  the  patient  having  no  power  to  rwlBt  ill 
expulsion.  Incontinence  of  urine  at  uight  is  it  i 
some  atfeotion  among  children,  and  even  the  yhy 
frequently  consulted  about  it ;  but,  unlike  the  other,  il 
usually  ni'ises  from  an  irritability  of  tlie  bladder,  whitli, 
assuming  control  when  the  will  is  in  abeyance,  as  duriug 
sleep,  causes  the  discharge. 

It  is  not  neeeissary  to  specif)'  remedies  in  this  case,  j» 
they  ar-e  of  such  a  character  that  they  could  not  be  wi 
with  safety  in  domestic  practice.  In  man}'  cases  til 
disease  can  be  radically  cured,  in  others  it  can  not,  but  if 
it  can  not,  there  are  appliances  that  will  obviate  the  djs*' 
greeable  coneequeuires  above  named,  and  permit  tbe  ait 
ferers  to  enjoy  life  like  other  persons. 
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jyFLAMMATION  OF  THK  BLAJ>DF.R. 

Acute  inflammation  of  tbe  urinary  bladder  is  not  of 
frequent  occurrence.  It  is  usually  caused  by  injuries,  or 
from  irritating  diuretics  or  injections,  or  from  diaeaae  ot 
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ntSKASES  OF  TWE  JfKRVOUS  STSTEM. 

The  nervous  system,  as  we  have  seen  when  con 
its  physiology,  controls  the  entire  IkkIv.  though  the  ] 
jwrl'urinanoe  of  its  function  depends  ujion  a  proji«r( 
Uty  and  quality  of  the  blood.     The  brain  is  the  < 
the  mind,  and  funiishes  the  force  by  which  a  very  I 
|tortion  of  the  body  is  brought  under  the  iufluencei 
will.     The  upper  portion  of  the  brain  is  especiailj 
organ  of  thought,  and  rather  deti-actti  than  add*  toJ 
vitality  of  the  per-son.     The  lower  portion,  or  Imse « 
brain,  is  associated  in  action  with  the   spinal  curd,  i 
eminently  a  vital  part,  the  tenacity  of  life  and  fio« 
living  depending,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  \i\n 
development  and  pi.-rfect  c<)nditii)n.     While  stt  seriousj 
it\jury  as  the  I'entoval  of  a  considerable  poition  of  I 
front  lobes  of  the  bruin  may  Ije  recovered  from,  tbe  jlij 
est  iiyury  of  the  base  of  the  brain  or  spinal  con!  wiiii 
death. 


IHFLAMMATIOX  OF  T/IE   HRAIS. 

The  brain  and  its  membranes,  occupnng  the  ca^ 
the  cranium,  is  subject  to  inllammation  like  all 
structures.  The  disease  may  attack  and  be  confim 
the  membranes  of  the  brain,  rerebral  menin(fUis,  or  it  iii») 
affect  the  substance  of  the  brain  itself — eerfbriti*;  ^ 
very  generally  affect,-*  both  to  some  extent.  As  it  is  im 
possible  to  decide  during  life  whether  the  meinbmne"^ 
the  sut)Btance  of  the  brain  is  the  seat  of  the  disease,  il"** 
is  little  use  in  trying  to  draw  a  distinction  U'tweeii  tl'* 
two.  Phrenitis  may  be  C4ni8ed  by  cold,  and  utln'iciii"* 
tending  to  produce  irritation  of  the  brain,  the  stale '•f'* 
blood,  and  by  injuries.  It  is  almost  always  acut«: »' 
fact.  1  doubt  if  we  are  able  to  recognize  a  chronic  inll'""' 
matitin  of  tliis  organ,  unless  it  may  be  of  the  ineiiif?*' 
producing  chronic  hydrocephalus. 

Symptoms. — The  invasion  ot  the  disease  i<  inilinit'-'"  W 
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tense  of  fullness  and  pain  in  the  head,  the  integuments 
cing  suffused,  and  sometimes  a  marked  sense  of  heat 
'nqnentlj  the  patient  complains  of  dullness,  with  confu- 
Ion  of  ideas,  and  forgetfulness,  and  unquiet  sleep.  Ex- 
mme  irritability  and  fretfulness,  with  indisposition  to 
leep,  and  frequent  startings  during  rest,  the  cry  being 
dttrp  ami  quick,  as  if  terrified,  are  the  precursory  symp- 
XHna  in  children.  The  disejise  is  usually  ushered  in  with 
k  marked  rigor  or  chill,  continuing  for  an  hour  or  two, 
or  sometimes  for  nearly  a  day.  Following  this,  there 
is  in  most  cases  high  febrile  reaction,  the  skin  is  hot 
ud  flushed,  tiio  pulse  frequent  and  hard,  tongue  coated 
white,  IxAvels  constipated,  and  urine  scanty  and  high-col- 
Ofed,  Tlie  head  is  turgid  and  hot,  the  eyes  more  promi- 
nent uiiil  suffused,  the  pupils  contracted  and  fixed,  and 
«  deep-seated,  heavy,  pulsating,  and  tensive  pMn  in  the 

As  the  disease  progresses,  the  patient  becomes  more 
irritable  and  restless,  the  pain  in  the  head  increases,  there 
i?  intolerance  of  light,  ringing  in  the  ears,  and  intolerance 
of  siiuird.  sleojilessness  and  delirium.     Up  to  the  third  or 
fourth  day  the  fever  is  usually  continuous,  though  some- 
times there  is  a  slight  remission  in  the  forenoon,  and  the 
head  symptoms  iiiereiise  or  continue  without  abatement. 
A  marked  change  is  now  observed,  the  acute  sensibility 
gives  way  to  toi'j>or,  and  the  delirium  becomes  low  and 
muttering,  or  is  replaced  by  coma.     The  pulse  becomes 
fttiier,  sorter  or  slow,  or  in  some  cases  very  hard  and  fre- 
quent.   The  head  and  trunk  are  still  hot,  the  face  turgid 
and  of  a  deeper  color,  or  in  some  cases  blanched  and  con- 
bscted,  the  pupils  dilated,  the  extremities  cool,  respira- 
*on  difficult  and  sometimes  stertorous,  and  more  or  less 
svolintary  movement  and  starting  of  the  tendons.    The 
W'tta  gradua'ly  becomes  deeper,  and    the    insensibility 
•^te  Jia'-ic<id ,  all  the  functions  are  feebly  performed,  the 
f^^  lies  on  his  back,  slips  down  to  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
^*P«  at  imaginary  objects,  and  thus  slowly  sinks.     Ac- 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  yERVOUS  STHTKM. 

The  nervous  eystem,  as  we  have  seen  when  coi 
its  physiology,  controls  the  entire  body,  though  the 
pertbrniance  of  its  function  dejiendw  upon  a  jirojieriji 
tity  and  quality  of  tlie  blood.     The  brain  is  the  oi 
tiie  mind,  and   furnishes  the  force  by  which  a  veij 
[tortioii  of  the  body  is  brought  under  the  iufluetiwof 
will.     The  upper  {.tortion  of  the  brain   is  eepeciallj 
organ  of  thought,  and  rather  detracts  than  »ikl»  tu 
vitality  of  the  pei'son.     The  lower  portion,  or  liuseof 
brain,  is  associateil  in  action  with  the   spinal  cord, 
eminently  a  vital  part,  the  tenacity  of  life  ami  po' 
living  depending,  to  ii  very  considerable  extent,  upoB 
develupuieiit  and  perfect  conditit)n.     While  so  seriomi 
iujury  as  the  removal  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
fi"oQt  lobes  of  the  bniin  may  be  recovered  from,  the  alii 
est  injury  of  tlie  base  of  the  bmin  or  8piin«l  cord  willc»w 
Jeatli. 


INFLAMMATIOX  OF  THE  BRA  IN. 
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The  brain  and  its  merabraues,  occup ving  the  cBvity  of 
the  cranium,  is  subject  to  inflammation  like  all  otbtf 
structures.  The  disease  may  attack  and  be  con(in«<l  w 
the  membranes  of  the  brain,  rerehml  menincfitui.  or  it  nia; 
affect  the  substance  of  the  brain  itself — cerebriiu;  but 
very  generally  affects  both  U>  some  extent.  As  it  i«  * 
possible  to  decide  during  life  whether  the  membrane*  i" 
the  substance  of  the  brain  is  the  seat  of  the  diseaee.  tbei* 
is  little  use  in  trying  to  draw  a  distinction  lietweeiiw" 
two.  Phrenitis  may  be  caused  by  cold,  and  other  t-"*** 
tending  to  produce  irritation  of  the  brain,  the  state  O^H 
blood,  and  by  injuries.  It  is  almost  always  aciiteT" 
fact.  I  doubt  if  we  are  able  to  recognize  a  chronic  in 
mati(»n  oi'  this  organ,  unless  it  may  be  of  the  meiiB 
producing  chronic  hydrocephalua. 

Symptom.s. — The  invasion  ot  the  disea^se  !•*  uulicatl 
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wnse  of  fullness  and  pain  in  the  head,  the  integuments 
icfa^  saffbsed,  and  sometimes  a  marked  sense  of  heat, 
meqnentlj  the  patient  complains  of  dullness,  with  confu- 
BoD  of  ideas,  and  forgetfulness,  and  unquiet  sleep.     Ex- 
anme  irritability  and    fretfiilness,  with    indisposition  to 
deep,  and  frequent  startings  during  rest,  the  cry  being 
Idutfp  ami  quick,  as  if  terrified,  are  the  precursory  symp- 
bmu  in  children.     The  disease  is  usually  ushered  in  with 
•  Durked  rigor  or  chill,  continuing  for  an  hour  or  two, 
or  sometimes   for   nearly  a  daj-.     Following  this,  there 
it  in  most   cases   high  febrile   reaction,  the  skin  is  hot 
and  flushed,  the  pulse  frequent  and  hard,  tongue  coated 
white,  Uiwels  constipated,  and  urine  scanty  and  high-col- 
ored.  The  head  is  turgid  and  hot,  the  eyes  more  promi- 
nent ami  suffused,  the  pupils  contracted  and  fixed,  and 
•  deep-so.ited,  heavy,  pulsating,  and  tensive  pain  in  the 
liead. 

Ae  the  disease  progresses,  the  patient  becomes  more 
irritable  and  restless,  the  pain  in  the  head  increases,  there 
is  intolerance  of  light,  ringing  in  the  ears,  and  intolerance 
of  sound,  sleeplessness  and  delirium.  Up  to  the  third  or 
fourth  (lay  the  fever  is  usually  cr)ntinuous,  though  some- 
times there  is  a  slight  remission  in  the  forenoon,  and  the 
headsyiiiptonisinerea.se  or  continue  without  abatement. 
A  marked  change  is  now  observed,  the  acute  sensibility 
give?  way  to  toqwr,  and  the  delirium  becv>mee  low  a'j'i 
Muttering,  or  is  replaced  by  coma.  The  puis*  l«e*>..;)»- 
fuller,  sorter  or  slow,  or  in  some  cases  v^ry  liard  and  f r*  - 
?nent.  The  head  and  trunk  are  still  hf»t.  the  iko?  Vi'-/i 
»Dd  of  a  deeper  color,  or  in  s^mij*-  cas**  blan'.-L*id  ai»<l '-  - 
''Scted.  the  pupils  dilated,  the  *rxtrem;ti»*  vmJL  n^y'ra- 
■on  difficult  and  sometimes  •nerK'r- •a*- arid  uivr*  v.*  *•— 
J'^ohntary  movement  and  startiug  yf  tl»^  r^oidwa*-  T:.r 
*Bu  gradtaMy  becomes  deeper,  and  ti*  'x£aK^:h'  '*.;. 
'^ore  aia'-lc'ij  all  the  functions  art  feeb)y  j^rfonuwi-  ti-r 
(Client  lies  on  his  back,  slifis  down  to  •tsk*  ivX  '£  "int  '>*1- 
^^  at  imagiTiary  objects,  and  tliw  *ik«r}r  «aik«.     A-.- 


renflons,  involnntarr  evaciiations,  torpor  oi 
iind  flaccidity  of  the  lirabe."  Here  the  first 
sliort,  or  not  noticed,  and  the  disease  passes 

t'atul  termination.  ^1 

III  children  we  frequently  find  inflani 
hraiii,  niukiiig  its  appearance  during  the  pro| 
dineaaes.  Tho  head  becomes  hot,  the  face  tu 
pils  contracted,  witli  great  restlessness  and  cc 
nient  of  the  head.  Though  not  very  markc 
of  age,  the  cliild  is  evidently  delirious,  and 
movement  of  the  head,  and  putting  the  ha 
shows  that  it  sutfei-a  pani.  In  other  cases,  tl; 
has  passed  without  notice,  the  face  is  blanc 
tracted,  or  white  nnd  puffy ;  the  pulse  is  si 
frequent,  the  extremities  cool,  bowels  loose,  t 
being  nnnatiiral  and  offensive ;  there  is  con 
nient  of  the  head  and  restlessness,  or  a  d( 
coma.  Sometimes  the  symptoms  wnll  conti 
or  four  days,  btit  at  other  times  the  disease  \ 
fatally  within  forty-eight  boni-s.  fl 

Trkatmest. — As  inflammation  of  the  wi 
froqiieiit  occirrrence  during  the  pro^^ressof  ( 
eases  of  childhood,  we  are  always  on  the  on 
symptoms  indicating  its  approach.     These 
jtre  so  pronounced  and  distinctive,  that  the 
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[twenty  drops,  to  half  ii  glass  of  water;  the  dose  h 
|MK>ODful  every  h>>ur  to  a  child  two  years  old  and  over. 
He  patient  complains  of  severe  pain  in  the  forehead, 
la  it  jg  contracted,  the  eyes  bright,  dry  and  burning,  I 
roold  substitute  rhus,  five  ilrops,  for  the  gelseniitiutu. 

la  the  older  treatment  cathartics  were  freely  used  in 
ittindiReitHe,  as  well  as  cupB  and  counter-irritation;  but 
L believe  the  treatment  named  abuve  will  be  found  tin* 
WMt  successful. 

To  give  present  relief  and  to  remove  the  excess  .>f 
bcHl,  have  the  Jicad  sponged  with  warm  water,  and  tan- 
wi.  The  evaporation  from  the  head  is  the  i)eBt  and 
ipeediest  ineaus  of  lowering  the  temperature.  The  en- 
tire mrt'ivce  may  be  sponged,  sometimes  frequently,  to 
lid  llie  sedative  in  hiwering  the  fever.     Tiiere  is  no  ob- 

ition  to  the  hot  foot  bath,  or  even  a  general  bath,  if  it 

used  without  exciting  the  patient, 
tthere  is  irritation  of  the  stomach,  the  remedies  may 
be  retained,  or  if  retained  may  not  be  absorbed. 
Here  we  will  have  to  decide  whether  the  irritation  is  due 
tothe  presence  of  irritating  material  in  the  stomach,  or 
lo  a  wrong  of  the  nerves  distributed  to  it.  In  the  first 
Uiereig  retching  an<l  ineffectual  efforts  at  vomiting,  and 
itiii  known  that  the  child  has  eaten  indigestible  food. 
mi  emetic  of  salt  water  or  of  ipecac  will  be  the  be.st 
tfWitment,  and  when  the  stomach  is  relieved  the  reme- 
iie*  first  named  may  be  given.  In  the  second  case,  a 
lowel  wrung  out  of  cold  water  should  be  applied  over  the 

tnach  aud  bowels,  and  minute  doses  of  nux  (one  drop 
lialln  glass  of  water)  given  alternately  with  the  aco- 
nite and  gelserainum. 

Every  precaution  must  be  used  to  avoid  excitement, 
"•mbject  being  to  keep  the  patient  as  quiet  as  po^<Kible. 
'tiuf  all  noises  are  avoided,  but  few  persons  are  admitted 
*<>  the  room,  the  doors  are  kept  shut,  and  the  windows 
'"kened,  though  we  must  be  careful  not  to  cut  oft"  the 
'■{'ply  of  fresh  air.  The  jmlient  uniy  have  his  position 
"Unged  often  enough  to  give  rest. 
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cording  to  Copkiul:  "  In  some  cases,  particularly  thon^ 
which  the  cerebral  substance  is  early  and  generaDjia 
flamed  and  turgid,  instead  of  phrenitic  delirium,  an  : 
plectic  sopor,  often  preceded  by  convulsions,  quickly  jo 
venes;  with  a  slow  pulse,  stertorous,  slow  or  la 
breathing,  turgid  or  bloated  couutenauce,  startingsof  I 
tendons,  involuntary  evacuations,  torpor  of  the 
:ind  flaccidity  of  the  limbs."  Here  the  first  stage  is  vo 
short,  or  not  noticed,  and  the  disease  passes  rapidly  to  ( 
fatal  termination. 

In  children  we  frequently  find  inflammation  of  l 
brain,  making  its  appearance  during  the  progress  of  ( 
diseases.  The  head  becomes  hot,  the  face  turgid,  the  | 
pils  contracted,  with  great  restlessness  and  constant  mon 
ment  of  the  bead.  Though  not  very  marked  on  sccon 
of  age,  the  cliild  is  evidently  delirious,  and  the  freqaa 
movement  of  the  head,  and  putting  the  hands  up  to  i 
shows  that  it  sufiecs  pam.  In  other  cases,  the  acute  s 
has  passed  without  notice,  the  face  is  blanched  and 
tracted,  or  white  and  puffy ;  the  pulse  is  small  and  W 
frequent,  the  extremities  cool,  bowels  loose,  the  operatioi 
being  unnatural  and  offensive;  there  is  continued  raofl 
ment  of  the  head  and  restlessness,  or  a  deep  stupor  I 
coma.  Sometimes  the  symptoms  will  continue  for  I 
or  four  days,  but  at  other  times  the  disease  will  termin 
fatally  within  forty-eight  houra. 

Treatment. — As  inflammation  of  the  brain  is  of  mo 
frequent  occurrence  during  the  pro-jress  of  the  acute  (111 
eases  of  childhood,  we  are  always  oji  the  outlook  fortll 
symptoms  indicating  its  approach.  These,  fortunutelj. 
arc  so  pronounced  and  distinctive,  that  they  can  not  Iw 
niislnkcn.  The  child  is  restless  and  uneasy,  moves  tti< 
liciid  uneasily;  the  head  is  hot,  the  face  is  flushed,  i 
the  eyes  are  bright.  These  are  symptoms  of  determiii* 
tion  ot  blood,  and  the  remedy  in  the  majority  of  i 
is  gelseininum.  We  prescribe  it  with  the  sedative,! 
take  tincture  of  aconite  five  drops,  tincture  of  gelM 
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renty  drops,  to  half  a  glass  of  water;  the  dose  a 
|upooDfal  every  hour  to  a  child  two  years  old  and  over. 
^the  patient  complains  of  severe  pain  in  the  forehead, 
»«i  it  is  contracted,  the  eyes  bright,  dry  and  burning,  I 
^oold  substitute  rlius,  live  drops,  for  the  gelseminniu. 
I  In  the  older  treatment  cathartics  were  freely  used  in 
!bit  disease,  as  well  as  cups  and  connter-irritatiou  ;  but 
[believe  the  treatment  named  above  will  be  found  the 

^t  BUL-CeSi^ful. 

To  give  present  relief  and  to  remove  the  e.xcess  of 
but,  liuve  the  head  sponged  with  warm  water,  and  fan- 
ned. The  eva[>oration  frotu  the  head  is  the  best  and 
Ipeediest  means  of  lowering  the  temperature.  The  en- 
tire surface  may  be  sponged,  sometimes  irequently,  to 
kid  tlieseilative  in  lowering  the  fever.  Tiiere  is  no  ob- 
jection to  the  hot  foot  bath,  or  even  a  general  bath,  if  it 
(*ii  be  used  without  exciting  the  patient. 

If  there  is  irritation  of  the  stonnioh,  the  remedies  may 
not  bfl  retained,  or  if  retained  may  not  be  absorbed. 
Here  we  will  have  to  deeiile  whether  the  irritation  is  due 
I"  tbe  presence  of  irritating  material  in  the  stomach,  or 
•oawMiig  of  the  nerves  distributed  to  it.  In  the  first 
'"sreis  retching  and  inefl'ectual  eftorta  at  vomitinj',  and 
''"Iciiown  that  the  child  has  eaten  indigestible  food. 
"  *'i>etio  of  salt  water  or  of  ipecac  will  be  the  best 
^'"'Ucnt,  and  when  the  stomach  is  relieved  the  reme- 
first  nametl  may  be  given.  In  the  second  case,  a 
'••  ■wrung  out  of  cold  water  should  be  ajiplied  over  the 
^5«.ch  and  bowels,  and  minute  doses  of  nux  (one  drop 
^It'aglaas  of  water)  given  altermitely  with  the  aco- 
^nd  gelserainuin. 

^«ry  precaution  must  be  used  to  avoid  excitement, 
•Object  being  to  keep  the  patient  as  quiet  as  possible, 
'^all  noises  are  avoided,  but  few  persons  are  admitted 
«ie  room,  the  doors  are  kept  sltnt,  and  the  windows 
■»ened,  though  we  must  \w  careful  not  to  cut  oft'  tlie 
'ply  of  fresh  air.  The  patient  may  have  his  position 
'»»ged  often  enough  to  give  rest. 
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As  tliv  (liseuHe  advanced  to  the  second  stage,  th«( 
loses  consciousness,  though  it   may  still  be  r&itleM  i 
uneasy.     But  presently  it  grows  dull,  :<ilee)is  witli  it<eji 
half  open,  ttnd  gradually  sinks  into  coma,  from  whicliit^ 
can  uut  be  awakened.     At  this  stiige  bclUidoiinu  ItecoUttJ 
the  remedy,  and  we  prescribe  it  with  the  aconite.  \mtf\ 
of  each  five  drops  to  halt'  a  glush  ol"  water,  «  teasijMMiitliit 
every  hour.     It  is  niy  experience  that  if  any  tiling  will 
arouse  the  patient  at  this  st^ige  it  is  this. 

All   treatment  looking  to  depletion  is  now  discardai 
A   atinuilant    purgative,   as  fKjdophyllin  with  cu^Ksicuu 
and  extract  of  hyoscianuis,  to  tlie  extent  of  producinj 
cue  or  two  stools  ifaily,  is  useful.     Stimulant  applioitioM 
to  the  extremities  are  necessary,  and  counter-irritatM* 
may  be  applied  the  entire   length   of  the  spine.    I  iw 
dry  cups  to  the  spine,  followed  by  a  sinapisni,  and  «el 
cii(is  to  the   tiape  of  the   neck.     Wlien   using  the  l'U(« 
and  scarificator,  it  is  not  our  object  to  remove  the  bl(Kxi, 
hence  the  cup[)ing  glass  is  never  applied  after  scarific»- 
tion.     The  warm  water  applications  to  the  head  niayrtiU 
Vic  employed  if  there  is  heat,  or  we  may  add  a  portion  of 
tincture  of  camphor  to  the  water  employed  to  render  «*^ 
stimulating;  or  in  some  cases  a  weak   tincture  of  can»- 
phor  may  be  used  alone.     It  should  always  be  home  i«* 
ii»in<l,  Uiat  there  is  as  much  danger  in  keeping  the  be*** 
too  cool  in  this  stage  as  in  letting  it   remain  too  want*  - 
Carlnvnate  of  ammonia  and  l>randy  may  be  given  in  llii  **^ 
stage.     To  an  adult  the  dose  would  he  from  half  to  on  ^ 
tahlespoonful  every  hour  or  two  hours;  to  a  child  t«- *^ 
years  of  age  abf)Ut  one  teaspoon  ful.     The  urioarv  swre^^ 
tiou  should   be  carefully  watched,  for  if  suppression  i»» 
urine  should  occur,  or  even  retention,  our  patient  will 
live  but  a  short  time.     If  the  secretion  is  deficient,  e<jut«  ' 
purts  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  and  essence  of  juniper  wi'' 
prove  useful,  or  a  small  quantity  of  turpentine  ma}  I'* 
used  with  the  nitre. 

Conviilescents  from  this  stage  of  phrenitis  must  be  cars- 
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Uf  watched.  As  soon  as  conscioueuess  retume,  we  may 
nunence  the  administi'atiou  of  quinine,  about  six  grains 
I  the  forenoon,  to  arrest  the  obscure  remittent  fever  that 
I «o  generally'  attendant.  If  there  are  objections  to  con- 
inmng  the  brandy,  we  will  find  the  nux  vomica  and  hy- 
Instin,  as  heretotbre  reconintcuded,  efficient  substitutes, 
lo  continued  mental  exertion  sliould  be  allowed,  and  ex- 
itemeut  should  be  studiously  avoided,  in  other  resjiecte 
he  convalescence  must  be  managed  as  in  other  severe 


SPINAL  MENINGITIS. 

Inflammation  of  the  meninges  of  the  spinnl  column  is 
rot  an  uncommon  disease,  though  sometimes  from  the  ob- 
«urity  of  its  symptoms  it  may  be  mistaken  for  other  affec- 
liona.  It  occurs  in  two  forms,  as  a  distinct  sporadic  inflam- 
mation, and  as  an  epidemic  or  endemic  fever,  which  local- 
aeu  itself  in  the  spinal  cord.  It  is  in  the  last  named  cases 
hat  mistakes  in  diagnosis  are  usuall}'  made.  Tliecanst'S 
«  Ais  afiection  are  those  which  give  rise  to  other  inflam- 
"•t'ons,  as  cold,  sudden  changes  of  tenijierature,  injuries, 
""  especially  a  sudden  chilling  of  the  surface  after  active 
^Wion.  It  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  young  and 
'"'"oiii  and  is  verv  rare  after  middle  life. 
'-MpTOMS. — Spiinil  meningitis  usually  commences  with 
'^'I  marked  chill,  lasting  for  several  lioiu's,  though 
-^\nie.s  with  a  severe  rigor  of  considerable, duration. 
^*«  seen  cases  in  which  the  chill  was  of  twenty-four 
^'  duration,  the  latter  i>nrt  of  it  being  alternated  with 
^■8  of  heat.  Following  this,  there  is  marked  febrile 
^Von,  with  hot,  dry  skin,  hard  and  frequent  pulse, 
'^le  coated  white,  the  edges  antl  tip  being  red,  conati- 
■^11  of  the  bowels,  and  scanty  and  liigli-coloicd  urine. 

patient  complains  gi(>atly  of  pain  in  the  back,  which 
^>  increased  on  movement  that  he  dislikes  to  change 
JjoMtion  for  any  purpose;  though  in  some  cases,  when 

w  wvere,  they  are  constantly  shifting  their  position  to 
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give  Uieiii  ease.  By  the  second  or  thiid  day  the  rid 
usually  becomes  high,  the  pulse  running  some  thirl 
forty  beats  higher  tlian  in  health,  the  skin  being  vc 
and  constricted,  and  the  irritability  and  re>tles,-iuess  ma 
These  symptoms  may  be  so  proiiiiuont  as  to  coiupy 
overahadow  the  symptoms  of  spinal  intiammation, 
patient  not  even  complaining  of  the  pain,  unless  liis- atl» 
tion  is  dii-ectly  called  to  it.  It  will  be  noticed,  liowete, 
that  the  slightest  movement  or  changiiig  the  position d 
the  body  gives  rise  to  pain,  and  when  the  attention  i»thia 
drawn  to  it  the  soi-eness  of  the  spine  *ill  be  continuili]| 
noticed.  Deep  pressure  usually  elicits  tenderness,  uij 
sometimes  the  sensibility  is  so  exquisite  that  the  patitnt 
cannot  bear  to  lie  toncbed. 

As  the  ilisease  progresses,  the  fever  assumes  ati  irritt' 
tive  or  typhoid  tyjie.  The  tongue  soon  becomes  browi 
and  sordes  appear  on  the  teeth.  Typhomania  occtmi  iiWi 
the  sixth  or  sevenlli  day.  and  is  frequently  attendt-il  witi 
looseness  of  tlie  bowels.  Sometimes  there  is  marked  iff 
tation  of  the  brain  and  delirium,  at  othei-s  a  stujior  whu 
soon  passes  into  deep  conia.  As  the  local  disease  [ir 
gresses,  it  is  found  that  the  lower  extremities  are  subj« 
to  involuntary  movement,  and  that  the  patient  liiis  b 
partial  command  over  then) ;  and  that  the  bladder  a 
rectum  is  evacuated  without  the  knowledge  of  the  patae 
or  there  is  retention  of  urine  without  the  power  of  d 
charging  it.  At  last,  in  severe  eases,  paralysis  of  the  p 
below  the  seat  of  inilammiition  is  complete.  The  fevei 
usually  continued,  though  sometimes  remittent,  and  is 
variably  ataxic,  presenting  well-marked  typhoid  syniptoi 
with  the  exception  of  diarrhoea,  by  the  tenth  to  the  twel 
day.  It  is  usually  protracted,  lasting  from  two  to  eigbt 
ten  weeks.  M 

Treatment. — Iti  many  cases  it  will  be  advantageoi 
commence  the  treatment  with  an  emetic,  especially  if, 
in  some  cases,  there  are  symptoms  of  morbid  acciimo 
tions  or  nausea.     Following  thi*.  I  should  use  the  ' 


1  full  (loses  until  its  specific  influence  is  produced,  as 
ion  in  preventing  detenninatiou  to  the  nei'vous  ceu- 
more  marked  than  any  othei*  agent.  Associated 
;hese  remedies,  we  would  direct  wet  cups  to  the 
followed  by  hot  fomentations  of  hops  or  stramonium, 
!ome  cases  rubefacient  applications,  as  mustard  or 
mulating  liniments. 

will  usually  have  to  continue  the  above  measures 
0  or  three  days,  and  sometimes  longer,  before  any 
)erceptible  influence  is  produced.  We  may  add  to 
eatment  named,  a  solution  of  the  alkaline  diuretics 
ibis  time,  and  may  also  commence  the  administra- 
f  quinine.  The  treatment  would  now  be  the  special 
ves  to  the  ext«nt  of  controlling  the  pulse.  The 
ire  of  gelseminum  in  small  doses,  with  a  diaphoretic, 
!  asclepiae,  a  solution  of  the  alkaline  diuretics,  and 
lie  and  hydrastin  in  the  forenoon,  the  dose  being  pro- 
)ned  to  the  age  and  condition  of  the  patieut.  The 
3nt  use  of  the  sponge  bath  gives  the  patient  great 
and  aids  the  action  of  our  remedies.  The  bowels 
^  be  kept  in  a  soluble  condition  by  the  use  of  some 
cathartic ;  I  prefer  podophyllin  thoroughly  triturated 
Wenty  times  its  weight  of  white  sugar,  and  with  the 
on  of  cloves  or  ginger  to  prevent  its  griping.    If 
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b€  followed  liy  an  iri-itative  fever,  with  sbar}!,  quivk 
and  dry  skin.     For  an  julult,  from  six  to  ten  grunx  i 
IB  as  much  as  will  generally  be  of  advantage;  and  a  i-hU 
of  ten  years  may  usually  take  from  fonr  to  six  grain?. 


EPILEI^SY. 

Eiiilepsy  is  one  of  the  most  serious  of  the  di8ease$  oft 
nervous  system,  not  because  of  its  fatality,  for  it  nue  i 
very  t;hronic  oouree  ;  but  because  there  is  no  tendency  I 
spontaneous  ari"est,  and  medicine  has  heretofore  bad  ver 
little  influence  upon  it.  One  of  the  most  distreseing  fei 
tures  of  the  disease  is,  that  it  gradually  inipaii-s  the  mind 
until  the  j^erxon,  once  bright  and  of  >iound  mind.  Uvoiiia 
a  driveling  idiot  or  a  raving  maniac.  The  disease  usuaUjI 
coiinnenees  in  childhood,  most  frequently  between 
ages  of  si.x  and  twelve. 

The  causes  of  epilepsy  are  various,  and  not  very  well  lu 
«lei-stoo(l.     They  may  be  divided  into  intrimic  and  ejttriim\ 
in  the  drat  case  existing  in  the  cerebro-spinal  nervouh  een 
tci-s,  or  their  immediate  surroundings ;  and  in  the  second  txi 
isting  at  a  distance,  and  aft'ecting  the  spinal  cord  tbrtiug 
the  nerves.     Of  the  fii-st,  we  may  instance  inflamniation 
and  deternii nation  of  the  blood  to  tlie  eerebro-spinal  cen-l 
ters,  disease  of  the  meninges  and  of  the  bowels,  and  iDJu-< 
ries  of  the  bones,  giving  rise  to  compix-ssiou,  or  continue 
irritation,   as  by   the   i)reseuce  of  a  spicula  pressing  tliel 
nerve  substance.     Derangements  of  the  blood  may  «imc-| 
times  give  rise  to  ejiilepsy,  as  in  the  retention  of  the  solid 
of  the  urine,  and  other  changes  that  we  are  not  I'O^i-j 
zant  of.     By  an  exln'n.nc  cause,  we  understand  one  m  wliid 
the  irritation  being  set  up  at  a  distance,  is  pn)|'u^t« 
along  the  nerve  trunks  to  the  spinal  oord,  wlier*'.  >«'ttin 
uji  an  irritation,  it   nmnifests   it.self  tbr<iugl)   the  <'xcil0»| 
motory  system   of  nerves.     The  Tuost  simple  insiiinw  off 
this  action  is  witnessed  in  the  i-ase  of  erutniis  i»f  Ihf  iiiu 
cles  of  the  extremities   frt)iii   irritation   of  the  itifwlin 


le  epileptic  attacks  continue.     It  would  seem 

this  abnormal  action  is  once  set  up,  the  ten- 
3  continuance  is  the  same  as  in  healthy  ftinc- 
why  this  is  we  know  not,  and  neither  can  we 
robable  theory, 
rds  the  pathology  of  epilepsy,  we  are  much  in 

In  some  cases  it  would  aeem  to  be  dependent 
ee  circulation  of  blood  in  the  nervous  centers — 
ion  of  blood ;  in  other  cases,  upon  a  sluggish 
— congestion ;  and  in  still  others,  upon  some 
nutrition.  There  are  cases  in  which  it  is  very 
lat  the  condition  of  the  blood  is  the  exciting 
he  epileptiform  seizure,  though  we  must  still 
I  unnatural  irritability  of  the  nen-e  centers  to 
essed.     Thus,  1  have  seen  cases  in  which  every 

was  preceded  by  deficient  secretion  of  urine ; 
ng  as  this  secretion  could  be  maintained  in  the 
ndition,  so  long  would  the  patient  be  free  from 
Cases  in  which  the  disease  is  deper.dent  upon 
it  and  character  of  the  menstrual  discharge,  have 
Br  the  notice  of  almost  every  one.  Experience, 
has  proven  to  me,  that  epilepsy  is  eminently  a 

debility  of  the  nervous  system,  even  in  cases  iii 
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uniaistakable  suffocatiou.     3d.  The  eotiditi"u  of 
tion  during  convulsion  is  one  which  8U|'i>ort8  thenrt 
that  the  convulsion  is  connected  with  clepreaeedi 
with  exalted  vital  action.     4th.  In  the  chronic 
convuleive  disorders,  the   iuter-paroxysmal  coDditio 
usually  marked   by   o\'irlent   signs   of  fwble  cir 
5th.  The  ejiileptic  and  epileptifomi  pari>\vBm  i*iaai 
if  not  invariably,  preceded  by  signs  of  failure  in  the  i 
culation.     6th.   In    the    fully-developed    [larrixysni, 
pulse  is  aoinetinies  aroused  to  a  considerable  degree  ( 
tivity,  not  because  the  arteries  are  receiving  n  largely 
creased  supply  of  red  blood,  but  because  they  are 
laboring  under  a  load  of  Mack  blood,  a.'*  they  are  fou 
labor  during  suffocation,     7th.  Convulsion  is  never  i 
cjdent  with  a  state  of  active  febrile  excitement  of 
circulation.     8th.  Epileptiform  convulsion  is  a  rlirect< 
sequence  of  sudden  and  copious  los.s  of  blood.    9th, 
condition   of  the  circulation   during  convulsion  i« 
which  support^s  the   notion   that  the  convulsion  is 
nected  with  depressed  and   not  with  exalted  vital  ac 

It  is  of  but  little  use  to  try  to  study  the  original 
in  many  cases  of  epilepsy;  for,  as  lias  been  remarked,' 
baa  probably  passed  away  months  before  our  examinatia 
There  is  always,  however,  an  exciting  cause,  which  i 
necessary  to  determine,  if  possible,  as  upon  its  reninvi 
the  success  of  our  treatment  will  in  great  measui-e  dep 
I  have  known  it  to  be  a  fiiihire  of  excretion,  an  imptf 
tion  in  digestion,  derangement  of  the  menstrnal  fiinc 
excessive  mental  emotion,  and  not  unfrequently  exo 
sexual  excitement. 

Symptoms. — Li  some  cases  there  are  brief,  premooitl 
symptoms  of  the  approaching  seizure,  and  rarely  the  1 
tient  has  notice  of  it  for  hours.  The  sensations  diffw 
different  cases;  sometimes  a  sense  of  weight  and  op| 
sion  in  the  head,  with  giddiness  and  loss  of  \-ola 
power ;  in  others,  a  coldness  passing  from  the  feet ' 
wards,  and   terminating  in  the  epileptic  seizure  wh« 
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leg  the  head.  In  tlie  more  protracted  case"  there  is 
tj  a  marked  dullDeae  and  hebetude  noticed  by  the 
,  and  the  patient  feels  a  loss  of  consciousnesB  that 
H^npleasant. 

^P  attack  of  epilepsy  the  patient  becomes  suddenly 
bscious  and  falls  to  the  floor,  or  wherever  he  may  be 
fed.  Involuntary  movement  from  spasmodic  con- 
jon  and  relaxation  is  chai'act^ristic  of  the  disease,  and 
be  very  intense  or  mild.  If  severe,  the  limiw  ai-e 
rn  in  various  positions,  the  trunk  contorted,  and  the 
tea  remarkably  changed.  First  one  group  of  mus- 
^tract,  and  then  another,  so  that  parts  are  kept  in 
Bnt  movement.  The  lower  jaw  and  tongue  being 
^ected,  we  find  that  usually  the  latter  organ  is  se- 
^  bitten  if  means  are  not  taken  to  avoid  it.  The  pa- 
nsually  froths  at  the  mouth ;  respiration  is  normal 
fquency,  and  the  pulse  but  little  changed,  except  that 
^mailer  and  feebler.  The  countenance  is  not  only 
^ted  by  the  convulsion,  but  in  some  cases  is  turgid 
purplish,  or  almost  black.  Frequently  the  tirine,  and 
(times  the  taeces  are  pa-ssed  involuntarily  during  its 
inuauce. 

»e  duration  of  the  epileptic  seizure  is  very  variable, 
jtimes  lastiug  but  a  few  seconds,  and  at  otliers  for  fif- 

OT  twenty  minutes.  Tlie  patient  ma}'  have  but  one 
Ic  at  a  time,  or  they  may  succeed  one  another  at 
It  intervals  until  quite  a  large  number  has  passed. 
fa  the  attack  ceases,  the  patient  becomes  completely 
ted,  and  usually  falls  into  a  deep,  comatose  sleep,  from 
is  almost  impossible  to  arouse  him  for  an  hour  or 
8  frequency  of  their  recurrence  varies  in  differ- 
in  some  tliey  do  not  appear  oftener  than  once 

ith,  or  even  less  frequently;  in  others,  every  week, 
bno^t  every  day.  Sometimes  they  are  so  distinctly 
Idie  tJjat  the  return  can  be  closely  calculated  ;  but  at 
JB  they  are  very  erratic  in  their  course.  In  many 
:r«!  aiv  slight  seizures  during  the  intervals  between 
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the  principal  attacke;  in  these  the  patient  Kemil 
consciousness  but  for  a  moment,  and  stares 
persons  present;  passing  ofl'.  he  has  no  recollection < 
nor  of  the  epileptic  attack. 

Treatmekt. — Whilst  a  considemble  number  of 
epilepsy  can  be  cured,  a  large  number  can  not 
depends  upon  the  causes  inducing  the  disease, 
has  continued,  and  the  condition  of  the  various  i 
of  the  body.     Possibly  there  is  no  affection  that  i 
more  care  to  dt'temiine  an   approj)riate  treatment 
cui-e  than  this ;  hence,  I  would  advise  that  a  physic 
consulted,  who  has  had  great  exjierience  in  its] 
ment,  and  that  domestic  treatment  should  be  avoid 

The  treatment  for  an  epileptic  seizure  is  usuallj  i 
simple.  Place  the  patient  in  a  horizontal  position,  in  ( 
manner  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  injure  himself  So  i 
range  things  that  there  will  be  free  circulation  of  air;  i 
to  prevent  congestion,  loosen  the  clothing  around  tbe  i 
and  waist.  This  is  all  that  is  necessary  in  the  maja 
of  caaes;  but  if  the  convulsion  continues  long,  give  I 
remedies  named  for  convulsions. 


CONVULSIOJiS. 

I 

Convulsions  occur  far  more  frequently  during  d 
hood  than  after  puberty,  though  they  may  be  oecasiooi 
noticed  at  all  ages.  The  causes  giving  rise  to  them 
various.  Sometimes  thej'  are  produced  b^-  disease  of 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  as  in  determination,  inflammi 
and  some  obscure  structural  lesions ;  at  others  they 
from  an  external  irritation,  it  being  titiusmitted  to 
spinal  cord,  and  giving  rise  to  excited  reflex  action, 
cording  to  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  convulsions  are  de[>en. 
upon  irritation  of  tlie  true  spinal  system,  and  though  tl* 
occurs  in  some  cases  from  causes  acting  directly  U{k)U  cIm 
nervous  system,  it  more  frequently  depends  upon  »n  im- 
lation  of  some  distant  part,  transmitted  to  the  spin.il  I'd*** 


>MS. — 11  couviusioiis  occur  auriiig  aisease,   niey 
rally  preceded  by  tolerably  well  marked  syiuii- 
which  the  close  observer  may  anticipate  their 
. ;  and  though  not  always  constant,  it  is  well  to 
u  due  consideration.     The  most  marked  of  these 
eu  jerking,  inroluntary  movement  of  the  extrem- 
quick,  grasping  movement  of  the  hands.    This 
(bserved  as  well  when  the  child  sleeps  as  when 
nd  is  sometimes  increased  by  motion.     Usually, 
sleeps  with  it«  eyes  partly  open,  and  we  observe 
globe  of  the  eye  is  drawn   upward  and  rolled 
id  this  involuntary  movement  of  the  eye  may  he 
y  noticed  when  awake.    With  these  symptoms 
ly  be  excitement  of  the  nervous  system,  maul- 
restlessness,  fits  of  crying  in  children,  and  sleep- 
er, we  may  have  the  reverse,  the  patient  being 
tassible  and  somnolent. 

ttack  is  always  sudden,  the  patient  losing  con- 
&,  and  being  to  a  great  extent  insensible.  The 
)n  is  usually  very  marked,  but  in  some  cases  we 
it  slight  or  entirely  absent,  the  patient  being  rigid 
lining  in  one  position.  Respiration  is  labored,  in 
ises  very  markedly  so,  and  in  these  the  counte- 
turgid  and  purple,  and  the  features  much  dis- 
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deep  sopor,  from  which  the  patient  cau  not  be 
One  convulsion  may  terminate  the  attack,  bat  iu  i 
cases  one  succeeds  another  for  from  one  to  twenty-! 
hours.     The   interval  between  the  spasms  is 
marked  by  nothing  more  than  a  relaxation  of 
system,  and  a  restoration  of  the  power  of  deglutitioB|1j 
patient  being  in  a  semi-comatose  condition,  and 
unconscious.     Children  having  convulsions  once,  are  i 
ally  more  liable  to  them  than  others,  and  they  will  I 
quently  come  on  fix>m  slight  causes. 

Treatment. — Our  primary  object  is  to  arrest  tbe  jpn- 1 
modic  movement  which  is  so  alarming  to  the  friendisfuKi, 
no  matt«r  how  often  seen,  to  some  extent  so  to  the  prao- ' 
titioner.     Calmness  and  decision  are  verj-  importjint  »• 
quisites  in  this  case,  as  all  around  the  patient  is  ezctt^  { 
ment,  and  a  hundred  expedients  to  benefit  the  snflererat 
proposed.     Usuall}-,  we  would  give  our  patient  the  coin- 
pound  tincture  of  lobelia  and  capsicum,  in  doses  of  a  tei- 
spoonful  every  five  minutes  to  an  adult,  and  one-fourth  ol 
a  teaspoonful  as  frequently  to  a  child.     We  cau  usn»llr 
administer  this  during  the  paroxysm  by  carefully  pouring 
it  into  the  mouth,  and  allowing  it  to  pass  down  the  throat 
gradually.     This  should  be  continued  until  the  convulsinD 
passes  off,  nausea  being  generally  induced ;  or,  if  we  have 
reason  to  suspect  crude  ingesta,  we  should  carry  it  to  ft* 
emesis ;  or,  instead,  give  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ipwao  lo 
evacuate  the  stomach.     If  the  medicine  can  not  begivm 
by  mouth,  we  would  use  it  as  an  enema,  combining  twi> 
or  three  times  the  quantity  with  the  necessar)'  amount  i)f 
water,  and  repeating  it  as  occasion  requires.    The  tiDi:tiii« 
of  gelseminam  is  the  next  and  most  efficient  agent,  and^ 
may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  five  to  ten  drops 
common  tincture   lo  mi  udiilt   (h-Tsou,  or  from   hup 
drops  to  a  child  two  years  old.    It  may  be  repeat* 
intervals  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  or  as  occasion  reqn 
Tincture    of  asafoetidii,   or  sulphuric     ether,  sotn 
answers  a  good  puqiose,  and  occasionally  valerian 
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to  the  combination  for  it«  arrest.     These  remedies 
lid  not  only  be  given  during  the  convulsion,  but  after- 

to  prevent  its  recurrence. 

athing  the  feet  in  hot  mustard  water  for  ten  or  fifteen 

Innte^,  or  the  use  of  the  hot  sitz  bath,   is  frequently 

ided  uith  benefit.     Occasionally  sinapisms  to  the  feet 

ties  are  applied,  or  to  the  bowels,  if  there  seems  to 

or  irritation.     If  the  face  is  fluslied,  and  the  head 

we  would  use  cold  applications,  and  in  some  caaes 

I  to  the  neck   and  spine.     There   are  cases,  as,  for 

ace,  when  the  skin  is  hot  and  burning,  that  I  would 

the  wet  sheet  pack  to  all  other  medication. 

If  the  symptoms  of  convulsions  are  noticed,  we  may 

Qoet  always  prevent  their  occurrence  by  the  administra- 

nf  gniall  doses  of  tincture  of  gelseminum.     Usually 

»here  there  is  danger  of  a  recurrence  of  convulsions,  I 

'prescribe    hroniiile  of  ammonium  3ij,  water  .'Jiv,  a  tea- 

ijKxiutiil  every  hour  to  four  hours  ;  and  I  leave  it  in  cases 

I  nf  threatened  convulsions,  to  prevent  their  occurrence  ; 

ind  In  families  in  my  practice  where  there  is  a  tendency 

Ui  convulsions  during  childhood,  the  remedy  is  kept  con- 

itantly  on  hand ;  not  only  is  it  a  good  prophylactic  before 

the  convulsion,  but  it  is  also  one  of  our  best  remedies  to 

prevent  their  recurrence   when  once  arrested.    Just  as 

won,  however,  as  the  first  convulsion  has  passed  off,  we 

endenvor  to  learn  its  cause,  so  that  by  its  removal  we  may 

woid  liny  danger  of  its  i-ecurrence.     Thus,  if  from  crude 

iBg'>ata,  we  give   an   emetic ;    if,  from  irritation  of  the 

ho«el8,  we  use  the  appropriate  means  to  relieve  it ;  and  if 

from  arrested  secretions,  these  should  be  re-established. 


HYDHOPUOBIA. 


Babies  is  a  disease  of  great   antiquity,  and  has  been 
^Mcnbed  by  most  writers  on  medicine  from  the  earliest 
****    It  has  its  origin  in  the  canine  and  feline  animals. 
uv  be  propagated  to  all  genera  and  species. 
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How  the  dit<euj<e  originates,  or  what  is  the  chai 
the  poison,  is  beyond  our  knowledge.     Some  contend 
froTn  its  first  eommcncenient  it  hag   been  {•n>piigsted 
contiigion.  while  othei-s  reason  that  the  causes  which 
<lm'etl  the  first  case,  may  l)e  again  set  in  action  nmJ 
produce  the  disease.     These  suppose  that  protnictevl  tli 
or  hunger,  extreme  heat,  violent  excitement  or  anger, 
*exiial  heat,  etc..  variously  as!<ociated,  will  develop 
malady  independently  of  contagion. 

When  once  develojied,  it  is  tninsniitted  from  ow  m 
mal  to  another,  and  to  the  human  family,  by  a  si'niii 
animal  poison  fonnd  in  the  saliva,  and  which  is  asuallj 
introduced  into  the  blood,  through  a  wound  made  hyit 
teeth ;  though  like  all  other  animal  poisons,  all  ih'.  w 
necessary  is,  that  it  shall  be  brought  in  contact  vrith  w 
abraded  siirface. 

As  regards  the  physical  properties  or  character  "f '''" 
fKjison,  nothing  is  known,  and  neither  has  it  been 
rained  what  part  secretes  the  poison,  further  than  thmit  J 
is   funiisVied  by   the  glands  connected  with   the  ni   "'. 
Some  writ-ei's  contend  that  it  i»  not  a  disease  of  the 
and   urge  as  evidence  the  long   period  that  aometiiii^ 
elapses  from  the  inoculation  before  the  disease  is  de<\'l- 
oped. 

They  therefore  urge  that  it  mnst  be  the  ner\'ou«  sys- 
tem that  is  affected,    the   phenomena    being  ihoM  of 
nervous  malady  of  the  most  intense  form. 

As  regards  the  putholog}-  of  the  disease,  we  mav 
sume  that  the  poison  of  rabies  absorbed  into  the  «yst«ii. 
gives  rise  to  a  peculiar  irritation  of  the  ner^'ons  syslfin. 
more  especially  marked  in  the  true  spinal  system.  Tti« 
symptoms  all  jwint  to  the  medulla  oblongata  au<l  si'ii* 
cord  as  tlie  seat  of  the  disease,  ami  the  jmst-nnirieni 
e.Kamiuation  shows  these  parts  to  have  lieen  sn\>}«^ '" 
severe  irritation  and  vascular  excitement. 

Tile  appearance  of  hydrophobia  in  the  dog  i?  imJi^:'!'*" 
by  a  change   in   his    disposition,   tisually    exhihiti"2  • 
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ked  antipathy  to  otlxcr  animals,  aud  rarely  becomiug 
ched  to  tho€>e  to  whom  be  was  formerly  indifferent, 
■toms  also  to  have  chutiged  his  habits,  picking  up 
■^  rags  or  any  email  objects,  and  licking  uold  sur- 
Hu  stone,  iron,  etc.  He  becomes  morose  aud  sullen 
ms  disposition,  becomes  lonely,  has  a  haggard  uud 
picious  look,  aiul  is  fonstiiiitly  tliii-sty  ;  respiration  8iX)U 
ittaesi  difficult,  aud  aaliva  flow*  from  the  mouth,  and 

El  a  viacid  tbam,  and  he  sho^rs  great  irritability  and 
position  to  »nap  at  and  bite  other  unimaU,  though 
may  still  ol^ey  the  voice  of  hi:?  master.  At  la&t  he 
tomes  uncontrollable,  and  flies  at  every  creature  he 
nts,  and  having  no  fear,  he  is  not  intimidated  by  hold- 
J  or  stiikiiig  at  him  with  a  whip  or  stick,  but  is  ren- 
k«d  more  savage.     At  no  period  is  there  any  dread  of 

tbut  the  animal  still  exhibit*  strong  evidences  of 
and  runs  to  it  with  avidity,  aud  all  otlier  iwimala, 
ilb  sometimes  the  exception  of  the  horse,  drink  with 
m.  The  disease  having  eoutinued  for  several  days,  the 
limul  is  at  length  exliuusted,  and  dies  in  couvulsioue. 
Symptoms. — The  period  of  incubation  is  seldom  shorter 
liQ  from  thirty  to  forty  days,  or  may  be  postjoued 
tm  one  to  two  years.  The  wound  seeois  to  heal  as 
iudly  as  it  does  iu  other  cases,  and  usually  no  unplea- 
mt  sensation  is  experienced  in  it.  Sometimes  there  w 
feelittg  of  constriction  in  the  cicatrix,  or  slight  shooting 
iin,  but  we  are  inclined  to  attribute  titis,  as  well  as  the 
Uek  pulse  and  constitutional  symptoms  aonietinteo  ni«>t 
itli,  to  the  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  patient,  rather  than 
'  the  iufluence  of  the  poison. 

The  invasion  of  the  disease  is  usually  marked  by  a 
curreuce  of  pain  at  tlie  seat  of  the  injur}-,  which  shoots 
Ward  in  the  course  of  the  nerves,  occasionally  to  the 
•igastrium  or  pnecordia.  Not  only  is  there  pain,  but 
*  cicatrix  becomes  of  a  dark  livid  red,  is  irritable, 
niid,  and  sometimes  surrounded  by  small  phlyctenuhe, 
|liiin$r  a  bluish  fluid,  or  iu   rare  cas«!>   the   cicatrix 
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opens  and  dischtu-gcs  a  watury  or  icheroue  fluid, 
patieut  is  now  very  anxious  and  restless,  aud  com] 
of  drowsiness,  chilliness,  flushes  of  heat,  and  stint 
constriction  of  the  throat,  aud  stiti'uess  of  the  paitt 
cerned  in  deglutition.     The  act  of  swallowing, 
fluids,  is  now  attended  with  pain   aud  distress,  and 
spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles   engaged,  so  that  ' 
(luentlj  they  are  forcibly  ejected  from  the  mouth, 
difficulty  of  swallowing  rapidly*  iuci'easea,  and  the  {utical  ■ 
teal's  to  make  the  attempt,  aud  the  sight  of  fluidf 
sions  the  most  distresjaiug  spasms  of  the  throat,  fdl 
by  sobbing,  tremor,  forcible  respiration  and  exbaiutioa.  ■ 

The  siifllBrings  now  become  inlonse;  the  mouth  ' 
parched  and  clammy,  a  frothy  saliva  being  seti-ett-u, -~ 
occasionally  forcibly  expelled  during  the  paroxvanis;  tin 
thirst  is  intense,  though  the  suflerer  is  not  only  uiwl  • 
take  fluids,  but  the  sight  or  sound  of  them  gives  i  i- 
uncontrollable  convulsions ;  the  countenance  is  lu^.. 
and  anxious,  the  brow  contracted,  the  eye«  staring  awl 
wild,  and  startling  in  their  expression,  aud  the  augles «/ 
the  mouth  retracted  ;  respiration  is  hurried,  laborious, and 
attended  with  dryness  aud  constriction  of  the  air  pasaagei; 
and  the  sensibility  Itecomes  so  exalted  that  the  »ligbfoi 
touch,  or  a  breath  of  cold  air  striking  the  surface  dt  H' 
body,  will  occasion  a  paroxysm. 

The  mind  of  the  sufferer  is  usually  clear  in  the  abs«uct: 
of  the  paroxysms,  but  when  they  ai-e  on,  he  Las  ihe 
rabid  impulse  of  biting  or  tearing  to  pieces  whatevw 
comes  in  his  way.  These  symptoms  continuing,  the  pfr 
tient  becomes  gradually  exhausted,  the  pulse  beaim* 
small  aud  feeble,  respiration  hurried  and  difficult,  aud  be 
dies  suddenly  during  a  violent  exacerbation.  The  att»<i 
may  last  from  two  days  to  a  week,  or  in  some  lare  cmiu 
the  symptoms  become  ameliomted,  and  quietly  \\  ear  tliem- 
selves  out  in  the  couree  of  two,  three  or  four  weeks.  In 
these  last  cases  the  patient  rarely  i-ecovers  completely,  liut 
has  occasional  slight  returns  of  the  original  symptonie 
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"beatjient. — Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  the  injoiy, 
t  recommended  to  wash  the  wonnd  or  wipe  it  dry,  and 
tc  it  with  the  month  for  fire  or  ten  minntes.  Or  the 
t  may  be  immediately  excised,  or  a  ligature  applied  be- 
Mo  it  and  the  trunk,  if  of  one  of  the  extremities,  to 
nrent  the  poison  from  guning  entrance  into  the  system; 
I  will  be  done  before  a  physician  can  be  seen.  When 
)  case  presents  itself  to  us,  we  may  excise  the  part  bit' 
I,  or  apply  a  cup  to  it,  draining  it  well,  or  we  may  caa- 
ize  it  freely.  I  prefer  the  latter  practice,  and  use  a  sat- 
tted  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  bringing  it  in  contact 
tfa  the  whole  abraded  sur&ce.  A  deep  eschar  is  formed, 
lich  does  not  slough  for  several  days,  and  when  thrown 
'  the  wound  suppurates  freely.  Three  cases  were  thus 
iated  by  me  in  1857,  that  had  been  bitten  by  a  dog  that 
mmnuicated  the  poisou  to  several  animals  which  died 

hydrophobia;  the  cauteiization  was  very  thorough  and 
lep,  and  not  more  than  half  an  hour  after  the  injury;  not 
le  of  the  cases  had  any  symptoms  of  the  disease.  A 
inrth  case  occurred  in  1859,  and  a  fifth  in  1862,  which 
ere  treated  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  result, 
Dt  in  neither  of  these  was  the  evidence  positive  that  the 
og  inflicting  the  bite  was  rabid.  No  internal  medicines 
■ere  used  in  any  case. 

When  hydrophobia  is  fully  developed,  we  are  at  a 
»  how  to  treat  the  patient;  some  writers  have  re- 
ommended  the  employment  of  lobelia  to  keep  up 
ontinuous  nausea ;  others  to  give  Scutellaria  in  in- 
naioD  in  as  large  doses  as  the  patient  can  bear;  and 
Aere  the  narcotics,  as  the  cannabis  indica,  belladonna, 
tramonium,  hydrocyanic  acid,  etc.  Each  has  been  em- 
loyed  thoroughly,  and  though  they  nay  have  so  niitiga- 
6d  the  symptoms  as  to  have  led  the  a  tendant  to  suppose 
I'M  under  more  favorable  circumstances  they  would  have 
*en  followed  by  success,  yet  we  have  no  evidence  that  a 
'"git  case  has  been  cured.  Evacuents  have  not  only 
«led  to  accomplish  any  good  result,  but  have  undoubte<lly 
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hastened  death.     Tlie  auagallis  puqiura  has  beeu 
extolled,  and  cases  reported  cured,  but  we  are 
whether  it  was  used  as  a  prophylactic  prevnons  to  tli»^ 
development  of  the  disease,  or  afterward,  and  aswiSl 
noticed,  very  much  depends  upon  this.     If  I  bad  toi 
a  tretitmeDt  in  these  cases,  it  would  be  the  continuoual 
bath,  quinine  in  large  doses,  and  chloroform  by  inha 

DELIRIUM  TREMENS. 

Delirium  tremens,  in  a  very  large  majority  of 
the  result  of  intemperance  in  the  use  of  into: 
liquors,  and  usually  follows  a  protracted  debauch.  It 
be  produced  by  the  habitual  use  of  opium,  and  in 
cases  it  may  result  from  excessive  emotional  excitenien! 
persons  of  feeble  health.  As  a  general  rule  if  ottnts 
persons  who  are  habitually  lutemjiei-ate,  though  thoy  na^ 
never  have  been  so  into.\icated  sis  to  attract  much  atteu* 
tiou.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  delirium  tremens^  ii  ni« 
the  result  of  excessive  excitement,  but  that  it  makes  it» 
appearance  when  the  pei-son  has  ceased  to  drink,  either 
from  inability  uf  the  stonmcli  to  receive  it,  or  beouurttbo 
iesiio  to  sober  uii.  Hence  they  say  that  it  is  the  result  (if. 
the  withdrawal  of  tlie  .stimuliuit  at  a  time  when  the 
tern  is  aciustoniud  to  its  use.  This  would  be  good 
ing,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  in  veiy  many  ia«s 
comes  on  while  tlic  peraon  is  still  drinking  to  ex* 
How,  then,  will  we  harmonize  these  opinions,  or  rai 
these  facts':  There  is  only  one  way,  and  that  is  tliat 
is  a  deliriun^  of  drunkenness  following  the  debauch  im 
mediately,  and  auotlier  tlmt  makes  its  apj>earance  in 
two  to  seven  days  afterward.  It  may  be  that  this  ftccounli 
for  the  great  difference  in  the  treatment  of  the  diseasft. 

Sv.MPTOMS. — Deliriuiii  tremens  is  usually  announced 
a  marked  vigilance  and  entire  sleeplessness,  though 
person's  mind  may  as  yet  be  entirely  clear,  and  frtt  liftt 
the  vagaries  that  are  soon  to  make  their  appearance.    w« 
find  that  there  is  great  irritation  of  the  stomach,  fn-quft' 
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Vt,  sometiraefi  nausea,  and  in  all  cases  an  en:ire  Ioa»  ot 
«tate,  the  patient  having  osuallv  taken  bat  Iml<e  it  u.j 
1  for  several  days.  The  poise  i$  generallT  «k>w,  ai:<i  tLe 
tds  and  feet  are  cold  and  clanimj;  he  is  anxioaB  ami  ^ie- 
»d,  sighs  frequently,  and  c-ouiplaius  of  oppne?eioo  »:•>.• 
pnecordia.  These  symptoms  sometimes  coutiniHr  :•-.- 
>  or  three  days,  a'  others  for  but  a  tew  hoiuv.  Tl.«r 
Qessness  and  vi^lan-:e  of  the  patient  are  now  ineresK<^L 

I  the  countenance  has  a  peculiarly  wild  expresiHon: 
ntal  delusions  now  occur,  at  fir^t  at  intervals,  and  easily 
l^aced  by  reasoning  with  him,  but  at  last  becouilug^ 
Bd  and  constant,  he  sees  curious  shapes  and  beingis, 
ikes,  devils,  drttgons,  assassins,  etc.,  and  is  in  ci.>ntii:Uji! 
t  of  his  life,  or  of  future  retribution.     It  is  singular 
It  these  visions  are  so  generally  frightful,  and  strike  the 
or  sufierer  with  mortal  terror,  and  yet  the  case^  are 
17  rare  where  it  is  otherwise.     He  sees  them  on  his  i<ed, 
iping  and  laughing  at  him  fix>ni  behind  the  fiimiiure. 
■sping  at  him  from  the  air,  climbing  on  his  body,  and  it 
impossible  to  displace  these  fancies.     Occasionally  they 
ke  human  shapes,  but  are  still  objects  of  terror,  as  nior- 
srere,  thieves,  etc.,  and  he  tries  various  means  to  escsn^ 
om  their  clutches,  even  in  some  ca-ses  to  jumping  out  of 
lewiudow.     The  intensity  ot  this  delirium  varies  in  dif- 
irent  cases,  the  patient  being  managed  with  ease  in  5«ji:ie. 
«t  in  others  requiring  to  be  held  down  in  bed  to  prevent 
limfrom  injuring  himself  and  others.     During  this  time 
be  skin  is  harsh  and  dry,  the  pulse  frequent  and  small, 
lie  tongue  dry  and  furred,  and  the  ajipetite  entirely  lost, 
ile  secretions  are  all  diminished,  the  patient  is  feeble,  and 
bereis  an  unnatural  tremor  of  the  nmscles.     Continuing 

II  this  waj-  for  a  variable  period,  it  may  terminate  by  a 
ubsidence  of  the  excitement,  and  by  a  deep  :«leep.  fr^ni 
fbich  the  patient  awake:<  free  from  these  mori^id  tiincier». 
1  other  cases  the  delirium  becomes  more  and  mure  se- 
ete,  until  finally  the  system  sinks  undei-  -t,  the  patient 
ying  from  the  fourth  to  the  twelfth  day. 
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Treatment. — To  enable  one  to  quit  drinking  «! 
the  verge  of  delirium  tremens,  and  to  relieve  the  i 
ing  and  avoid  the  disease  whilst  '*  sobering  up,"  I 
been  in  tbe  habit  of  making  this  prescription :  B  lo 
extract  of  nux  vomica,  of  each  grs.  vj  ;  hydnwtin 
XXX  ;  make  30  pills,  and  give  one  everj  three  or  {J 
hours.     To  aid  this,  small   portions  of  beef  tea  are  M 
quently  tukeu  to  relieve  the  unpleasant  sensations  in  I 
stomach,  and  to  give  stimulation.     Very  frequently  t 
means,  if  resorted  to  early,  will  ward  off  the  disease,! 
place  the  sufferer  on  his  feet. 

Dividing  the  cases  into  tw«i  classes — one  occur 
while  the  patient  is  still  drinking,  and  marked  by  { 
vascular  and  nervous  excitement ;  the  other  when 
stnmacb  liatj  refused  to  tolerate  more  liquor,  and  ehowilj 
marked  evidences  of  exhaustion — we  will  have 
niethod.s  of  treatment  pretty  clearly  outlined  to 
render.  In  the  first  case  it  must  be  sedative,  Hutl  im 
seeond  stimulant  uud  restorative. 

In  the  cases  marked  by  excitement,  I  prescribe  va 
truni  and  gelsemimun,  ten  to  twenty  drojis  of  tbt- ti< 
and  two  drachms  of  the  second,  to  four  ounces  of  w« 
and  give  it  in  teaspoonful  doses  every  half  hour  to 
hour,  until  relief  is  decided.     In  this  case  a  towel  nrr 
out  of  cold  water,  applied  over  tlie  stomach  and  bow* 
and  sponging  of  the  head,  are   important  aids  in 
treatment. 

Ill  the  second  case  we  may  j^ive  the  tincture 
cum  in  teaspoonful  doses,  until  the  patient  is  sufficieutly 
stimulated,  and  some  food  luu  be  taken.  Other  stimO' 
lants  will  answer  a  8imilar  purpose,  and  the  old  prescrip- 
tion of  compound  tincture  of  cardamom,  with  coni|)ouiid 
spirit  of  ammonia,  equal  parts,  in  doses  of  one  or  two 
teaHpoonfula  as  often  as  necessary,  is  a  very  good  one. 
In  litis  case  stimulant  applications  over  the  storuucli  uii 
bowels,  and  stimulants  to  the  extremities,  spou^ug  tl'*' 
forehead  or  face  witli  cologne  or  alcohol,  are  additio 
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Folluwiug  the  stiniulaiits  we  maj  gi\e  qainiue 
id  morphine,  in  the  propqrtiou  of  one  or  two  gnine  €it 
m  first,  and  one-eighth  to  one  quarter  of  a  grain  of 
lA  second,  every  three  or  four  hoars.    The  addition  of 

gniu  of  camphor  to  this  will  sometimes  increase  ita 
due.  In  this  case  we  want  to  give  food  as  earlv  »a 
oanble,  and  beef  tea  is  the  best  in  the  niajoritv  ot  caees ; 
ideed,  it  has  been  remarked,  that  us  soon  as  a  half  pint 
f  beef  tea  could  be  taken  and  appropriated  the  patient 
ras  oat  of  danger. 

In  very  severe  cases  chloroform  may  be  administered 
lotil  nataral  sleep  is  secured. 

ITEUSAZGIA. 

ITenralgia  is  sometimes  preceded  by  a  sense  of  ianaae^ 
tkm,  or  numbness,  and  sometimes  by  soreness  and  stiff- 
laiB.  The  pain  nsually  comes  on  gradoally,  is  at  fint  ob- 
tuM  and  aching,  but  as  it  continnee  becomes  aliarp,  lancina- 
ting, darting  and  lacerating.  Somrtimes  it  seems  to 
be  confined  to  the  one  spot ;  but  at  others  it  dioots  along 
tlie  course  of  the  nerve,  either  in  the  direction  of  til* 
trnnk,  or  the  extremities,  or  seems  to  dart  tfarongh  the 
psrt  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  coarse  of  the  nerves. 
The  pain  is  usually  very  intense ;  so  much  ao.  sometimes, 
♦hat  the  patient  screams  with  the  agony,  and  in  very  **>- 
▼ere cases  becomes  anconscioas  or. maniacal  from  the  in- 
tensity of  the  salFering.  Occasionally  we  notice  other  dis- 
toHiances  of  the  part,  as  twitchings  and  other  involnntaiy 
mmcnlar  movements,  and  derangements  of  fnnction.  and. 
"1  rare  cases,  seeming  paralysis.  The  constitotional  di»- 
t'lrbance  varies  greatly  in  different  cases,  depending  uj-on 
"le  eeverity  of  the  disease,  and  its  duration.  In  common 
""seg,  when  it  has  continued  for  twenty-four  hotir^  -it 
"lore,  we  find  an  excitement  of  the  pulse,  dry  skin,  cou- 
"tipated  bowels,  coated  tongue  and  loss  of  apfietite.  the 
P^ent  complaining  that  the  extreme  suffering  has  made 
"io  rick.     In  protracted  c&<>es  the  health  soflen  very 
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iijac}i,  the   ymtieiit   bticoiiiiiig   leeble    and    atismiu, 
troubled  with  vurious  luuctional  deraugeiueuts. 

Treatment. — When  the  skin  is  flushed,  the  pi 
Btruug,  and  tlie  temperature  increased,  the  sedatiret 
give  the  speediest  relief.  To  half  a  glass  of  \vai«r 
five  to  ten  drops  of  aconite,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  g«l 
nuni,  and  give  a  teaspoonful  every  hour.  It  tht 
stubborn  this  may  be  followed  with  a  solution  ui 
of  potash.  If  the  pain  is  burning,  or  the  patient  a 
plain*  of  burning  i>f  the  surface,  five  drops  of  rliiH 
be  substituted  for  the  gelseminuin.  In  the  oppositt.-  ok, 
the  surface  being  pallid  and  the  pnlse  feeble,  we  uM  I 
stimulant,  as  five  grains  of  carbonate  of  ammouia,  orfin 
drops  of  sulphuric  ether,  followed  by  quinine  in  dos«»ot 
one  or  two  grains  every  three  hours.  When  the  Mil- 
ralgia  is  chronic,  the  cure  will  be  accomplished  bybuili- 
ihg  up  the  general  health,  by  the  use  of  tonics,  rcsttirn- 
tives,  good  food,  and  good  hygiene.  It  is  well  to  recol- 
lect tliat  when  neumlgia  has  arisen  from  a  local  eanw^ 
it  is  not  likely  to  get  well  until  this  is  removed.  Tlnii 
we  may  have  neuralgia  of  the  face,  the  ey&s,  the  eat*, 
from  a  decayed  tooth,  and  though  the  sufferer  doe«  not 
like  to  admit  it,  the  decayed  tooth  must  be  reniovetl  be- 
fore  a  permanent  cure  results.  So  in  other  cases:  a  neu* 
rajgia  of  the  chest  may  arise  from  irritation  of  the  iioffl* 
ach ;  a  neuralgia  of  the  bladder,  uterus  or  hips,  nuf 
arise  froui  cuustipatiun,  etc. 

The  local  applications  made  use  of  vary  greatly,  being 
sedative,  stimulant,  narcutic,  emollient,  etc.,  accordiiiglO 
the  whim  of  the  prescriber.  Ciiloroform  and  aconite  w« 
probably  tlic  most  efficient  agents  we  can  use  when  the 
neuralgia  is  superficial,  as  in  the  case  of  the  face.  If  «• 
desire  a  stimulant  influence  we  add  oil  of  sassafrus  ana 
alcohol.  If  a  deep  seated  part  is  affected,  as  in  'li" 
case  of  tlie  sciatic  nerve,  we  will  find  firing,  or  the  i^ 
plicAtiou  of  a  hot  iron  to  the  surface  in  the  con  we « 
the  nerve,  one  <>f  tlie  best  applic:itii)ns.     The  strong  am- 
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iniment  applied  on  flannel,  so  as  nearly  to  blister 
18  sometimes  very  successful.  The  extract  of 
beo  has  been  successfully  used  as  a  local  appliratiou, 
pg  also  the  emplastrum  belladounse.  The  irritating 
ter  oontiDued  until  it  produces  suppuration,  is  very 
J  treatment  in  some  chronic  cases. 


Bon 
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ng  the  most  troublesome  cases  that  come  under 
physician's  care,  are  those  which  may  be  classed  under 
present  head  ;  though  they  may  varj'  greatly  in  their 
iptoms,  there  is  that  common  to  all,  which  gives  them 
iUtinctive  character. 

[Jopeland's  definition,  "Chronic  indigestion,  with  lan- 
pr,  flatulency,  dejection  of  mind  and  fear,  arising  from 
kdeqoate  causes;  general  exaltation  of  sensibility,  a 
pid  succession  of  morbid  phenomena,  simulating  uumer- 
w  diseases,  or  otherwise  a  real  but  variable  state  of  suf- 
ring,  exaggerated  by  the  morbid  sensibility  and  fears  of 
>e  patient,  with  unsteadiness  or  variability  of  purpose, 
od  Stressing  anxietj' respecting  his  comiilaints."  Tliis 
» t  few  words  expresses  a  condition  in  which,  in  addition 
OHViiriable  amount  of  physical  disease,  we  have  a  marked 
boon  of  innervation,  and  to  some  extent  of  the  mind. 
teme  authorities  class  it  with  insanity,  and  there  are  ease* 
onietimes  grouped  under  this  head,  in  which  the  patient 
■""gines  himself  a  tea-pot,  or  a  locomotive,  or  that  his 
*!}  bag  so  increased  in  size  that  he  can  not  get  through 
>lc<l(K)r,  or  has  a  morbid  diead  of  thieves,  aaaaasins,  etc, 
'Wch  properly  belong  to  that  class. 

Tlie  causes  of  hypochondriaais  are  various.  Sometiniw 
'''"position  to  it  seems  to  be  hereditary,  making  it.- 
jPPSarauue  after  middle  age  from  slight  exciting  canw  - 
'  Usually  results  from  prolonged  mental  exertion,  or 
'ftiiife'  the  mind  dwell  constantly  on  one  anbject,  and 
'ffiially  in  persons  of  sedentary  habits. 
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"Whatever   exhausts,  or    directly    depreaset 
power,  as  intense  application  of  the  mind  to  difficult  i 
abstract  subjects,  anxieties  respecting  schemes.  »p 
tions,  or  objects  of  ambition ;   disappointments, 
fright  or  sudden  alarm;  the  depra%-ing  passions; 
losses  of  fortune,  m-  friends;  indulgence  of  sombre  on 
feelings;   devotion  to  music  and  the   fine  arts; 
medical  books,  etc.,  and  whatever  favors  congeetiral 
the  brain,  may  cause  the  complaint." — Copland. 

Symptoms. — In  a  majority  of  cases  we  find  consider! 
dei-angement  of  the  digestive  organs ;  the  tongue  i»>  ( 
at  the  base;  there  is  clamminess  and  bad  taste  in 
mouth  in  the  morning ;  digestion  is  attended  with  itVi' 
leuce  and  eructations,  and  the  bowels  are  constip 
The  secretions  are  deranged ;  the  skin  being  dn  loJ 
harsh,  or  sotY,  pale  and  relaxed,  with  feeble  circalation 
and  coldness;  the  uriue  is  usually  copious,  but  deponUi 
the  lithates  or  phosphates.  There  is  marked  hypeni*-' 
thesia  iu  many  cases,  the  sensibility  being  so  exalted  thit 
the  slightest  sutiering  is  magnified  into  intense  pain,  and 
there  is  constant  sufl:ering  from  wandering  pains  iu  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  body. 

Occasionally  the  patient  seems  dull  and  imiAwC 
brooding  over  his  troubles  and  disease-s,  and  seems  tot'wl 
no  acute  suffering,  and  is  with  great  difficulty  aroused  » 
as  to  describe  his  imaginary  diseases,  answering  that  lie 
knows  them  to  be  such  as  are  incurable  by  medicine,  and 
therefore  it  is  useless  to  describe  them.  In  the  one  a* 
the  patient  is  always  complaining,  and  e\'idence6  of  sufler- 
ing  ai'e  well  marked ;  iu  the  other  it  is  very  evident  that 
the  patient  is  diseased,  but  he  is  wrapped  up  in  binia<jli 
and  constantly  brooding  over  his  diseases,  rather 
complaining  about  them. 

In  many  cases  the  patient,  notwithstanding  the  atv 
character  of  the  symptoms,  presents  all  the  appean 
of  sound  health.     "He  often  complains  of  violent  p»iM 
in  th«  temples,  forehead,  or  occiput,  or  of  a  general  he 
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^ftith  diiiiuess  ol"  sight,  and  iiuisee  in  the  ears,  or  of 
f  weight  or  pressure,  more  iutolerj»l)lc  than  pain 
lie  vertex,  with  giddiness  or  coufusioo  of  niiud ;  and 
letime?  of  a  conetricticii  or  tightness  of  tlie  head  or 
pies,  or  of  a  morbid  sensibility  of  the  scalp  and  root*  of 
iuiir.  Ocoasioually  the  senses  are  morbidly  acute,  and 
rieraul  of  light  and  noise.  Pains  resembling  rbeuma- 
U,  or  thosf  of  syphilis,  are  felt  in  various  situation?. 
■Bionally  with  a  feeliiig  of  burning  or  heat,  and  som*^ 
tee  of  coldness,  horripilations,  cramps,  feeblenebs,  or 
tateued  paralysis  of  one  or  other  of  the  extremities. 
Mtknestf  uf  the  limbs,  unsteadiness  in  walking,  or 
tieueas  (if  tlie  joints  (in  some  instances  with  neunilgic 
Us)  and  great  susceptibility  to  cold  and  heat,  are  not 
iiftjuentl}  complained  of.  The  morbid  sensibility  of 
I  Lypociiondriac  is  generally  increased  by  a  cold  and 
laid  »t;itc  of  the  atmosphere,  by  easterly  winds,  and  by 

warm  seasons.  His  mind  is  incapable  of  exertion  or 
longed  attention,  although  when  aroused,  he  may  be 
\y  and  acute;  but  he  soon  becomes  engaged  in  his  own 
liiugo  anil  snft'eiings.  To  these  he  frequently  recurs  in 
BveKatiuu,  whenever  he  has  an  opportunity  of  doing  so, 
iLoiigli  he  Mienis  to  suspect  that  the  subject  is  uuplea- 
Bt  to  thor-e  who  listen  to  him,  and  therefore  suppresses 
fittt  of  his  lonjphiinings.  In  some  cases  there  is  dysp- 
1^  ooiistrictiou  of  the  chest,  with  a  dry,  short,  or  spas- 
Bdic  cough,  and  occasionally  a  sense  of  sutfocatiou  or 
Instriction  is  felt  in  the  throat,  with  flatulence  and  vari- 
te oilier  symptoms  resembling  those  attendant  on  hys- 
lis.  These  phenomena  have  induced  several  writers  to 
liiider  the-  disea-'ie  closely  allied  to  hysteria,  and  the 
*ere  palpitations,  or  irregular  action  of  the  heart,  fre- 
teutlv  uls<i  complained  of,  have  further  countenanced  the 
6tt;  while  they  have  excited  the  anxiety  of  the  patient 
d  induced  him  to  believe  himself  the  subject  of  irre- 
riia!  disease  of  the  heart.  Sleep  is  sometimes  materially 
Iturbi'd,  and  occiusionally  the  hour  of  repose  is  aidently 


concentrated  on  himself  and  bis  feelings,  i 
jiable  of  attention  or  mental  exertion,  unl 
stances  of  unustial  interest  or  moment.  Oo 
tigo,  dimness  of  vision,  and  intolerance  of  li 
iire  so  great  as  to  justify  his  fears ;  and  tl 
head,  or  the  sensation  of  pressure  on  the  1 
pies,  are  so  severe  that  the  eyes  seem  start 
sockets." — Copland. 

HEADACHE. 

Headache  is  produced  by  many  diff^ 
though  we  can  not  tell  why  tbey  produce  th 
even  what  structure  it  is  that  is  painftil,  wi 
by  regarding  these  causes,  to  remove,  and  e 
nently  cure  the  disease.  We  might  clasai^ 
follows:  Ist,  Headache  from  determination 
from  cold  ;  3d,  from  derangement  of  the  i 
from  deficient  urinary  secretion;  5th,  fr^n 
6th,  sympathetic.  ^ 

Headache  from  d^ermination  of  blood  is  a 
form  of  the  disease,  and  may  arise  frara  an] 
cing  irritatiou  of  the  brain,  as  over-excit 
exercise  in  a  stooping  position,  exposul^ 
The  symptoms  of  this  form  of  headache  an 
ing  pain  in  the  bead  of  ^engiv^o^hrobj 
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>eedy  relief;  and  if  very  persistent,  we  m*v  nse  a 
I  of  acetate  of  potash. 

Uiehe  fm}Ti  cold  is  a  frequent  form  of  the  diwawe  in 
and  spring,  and  will  3ometime!>  last  for  several  dajv 
ne.  It  seems  to  be  dependent  iiartially  ai-ou  arrert 
"etion,  but  more  especially  upon  the  sul>-infIaniD)a- 
ondltiou  of  the  nuicoiis  membrane  of  xhv  ii*r^, 
IX,  etc.  The  head  feels  full  and  hesivy.  and  the  f <iin 
lUy  dull  and  aching,  with  <^>cca.sional  eharp,  darting 
just  above  the  eyes,  es'itecially  on  stooping,  or  any 
lued  mental  exertion. 

would  treat  this  ca.se  as  we  would  the  bad  cold  it  is 
ated  with.     The  feet  should  be  bathed  in  hot  mas- 
water,  the  patient  packeil  wamily  in  bed,  and  an 
!  diaphoretic  used  to  imluce  frve  [^rrspintioi^.     A 
itive  may  fi%quently  be  U9«<1  with  advantage,  and 
times  the  speediest  relief  is  obtained  from  the  oae  of 
iietic.     Tincture  of  gelseminnm,  in  d<M!««  of  five  t<> 
IrupH  every  two  or  three  hoors,  is  a  vailnable  tTiu- 
n  many  cases,  and  an  alkaline  dioredc  ahoald  follow 
iaphoretic.     Frequenth"  we  would  direct  a  sinapism 
e  back  of  the  neck  and   Urtween  the  ihoulders.  and 
lionally  in  severe  ea.>>e!<  we  may  a«e  tiie  cup*. 
.ndache  from  defiiient  urt'Oii   of  *h.  l:'->li-e-jt.  L«,  in    niv 
on,  the    most  common  form    '>i  the   di-«raa«.     It  ':■» 
iioned  by  cold  or  any  cause  that  tend*  to  arreet  th'i 
tion.     In  some  persons  it  recur*  frequently,  and  lants 
ne  or  two  days  at  a  time.  s<^>  as  to  become  a  a'>urce  of 
:  annoyance.     In  the  milder  <.-a!?*r»  the  head  feel-!  heavy 
lull,  and  there  is  a  dull,  aching  j-airi   and  fee.iri;^  oJ 
jess  in  the  base  of  the  crausum.  sometirnfrr  ^\:-j^t'..:.s 

side  to  side,  and  at  ^>thers  from  l^fore  "rwk-^-a    .. 
evere  attacks,  the  pain  i.*  inrenre.  «larr';ri^.  '..'..'. 
tensive,  and  is  aggi-avaie<l   by   rnotioi..  a:.d  •r-\':'  ■■■■    . 
loise,  or  stooping.     If  aiteniivn  1=!  '.-al.e^i  '.o  .*..  •* 
oticed  that  the   urine  wae  -icanty  prior  to   the  **.•-«>*:. 
^>ecame  more  fr»/e  afterward. 
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We  can  mitigate  this  form  of  tLe  distrase  by  tlie 
istration  of  purgatives  aucl  diaphoretics,  but   it  is 
readily  arrested  by  the  use  of  the  saliue  diureti**. 
tendency  to  the  disease  may  be  frequently  wervonti' 
the  employment  of  a  solution  of  acetate  of  potash  ia 
usual  doses,  whenever  tlie  head  commences  to  feel  b( 
and  bad. 

Derangement  of  the  stomach  is  a  frequent  cause  of 
ache,  and  especially  in  pereous  of  sedeutarj-  habits,] 
those  who  have  but  little  exercise  in  the  open  air. 
noticed  in  these  cases  that  the  susceptibility  of  the  m 
system  is  increased,  and  the  digestive  and  assimil 
functions  weakened.  This  form  of  headache  is  iudui 
by  anything  that  irritates  the  stomach,  as  indulgttinr  in 
improper  food,  eating  late  suppers,  overloading  the  stone 
ach,  too  free  use  of  stimulants,  especially  if  not  accustonulj 
to  their  use,  constipation  of  the  bowels,  etc.  An  attack 
of  this  headache  usually  conies  on  with  a  sense  of  wi 
and  tension,  with  dizziness,  and  a  shaip,  lancinating 
when  the  patient  stoops.  In  an  hour  or  two  the 
frequently  teels  chilly, and  there  is  a  sensation  of  uauseii 
disgust,  which  not  uufrequently  terminates  in  vol 
The  pain  now  becomes  severe,  is  dull,  aching  and 
with  throbbing  in  the  temples,  and  almost  insuppoi 
weight ;  or  is  sharp  and  lancinating,  darting  from  one 
to  another,  and  seeming  sometimes  as  if  the  head  woul 
torn  to  pieces  witli  its  violence.  It  usually  conimem 
the  morning,  and  does  not  terminate  until  tlie  patient  goal 
to  sleep  at  night,  and  in  rare  cases  continues  for  mtchI 
days. 

If  called  to  a  ciise  of  this  kind  of  headache  during  ^ 
attack,  I  usually  administer  an  emetic,  one  that  will  i^'^ 
quickly  and  kindly  being  preferred.  There  is  no  otiiff 
way  to  check  the  paroxysm  in  a  majority  of  cast*,  *"'* 
this  is  very  efficient.  Otiierwise,  I  would  have  tlie  !«'• 
bathed  in  Itot  mustard  water,  a  sinapism  applied  overtM 
epigastrium  and   upon  the  nape  of  the  neck,  »nd  g"'* 
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ely  an  iufusioa  of  s;ige,  spearmint,  pennyroval,  or  any 
krm,  stiumlathig  diapiioretic.  Quite  firequentlj  when 
e  patient  lias  drunk  a  cupful,  vomiting  ensues,  and  it  is 
lown  up ;  if  it  is  now  ref)eated,  in  a  short  time  the  pa- 
ent  will  go  to  sleep,  and  will  awake  refreshed.  We  can 
enerallv  ward  oif  an  attack  by  the  use  of  the  neutralizing 
ordial,  or  a  mild  cathartic  taken  the  evening  previous,  or 
y  the  administration  of  an  alkaline  diuretic.  For  the 
•dical  cure,  we  will  sulopt  such  means  as  would  seem  in- 
[icated  from  the  condition  of  the  stomach,  some  form  ot 
lyspe{>6ia  being  almost  always  present. 

Headaefie  is  frequently  periodic,  and  is  occasioned,  we 
uppose,  by  the  same  causes  that  give  rise  to  other  periodic 
iiseases.  In  the  most  frequent  fonii,  it  comes  on  in  the 
morning,  and  gradually  increases  up  to  noon,  and  then 
iecreaaes  until  evening.  It  may,  however,  appear  at  any 
period  of  the  day,  or  every  other,  or  every  third  day.  The 
pain  is  sometimes  dull,  heavy  and  contusive,  and  at  others 
sharp,  lancinating  and  throbbing;  there  may  or  may  not 
be  sickness  of  the  stomach,  or  chilly  sensations,  or  slight 
febrile  action  when  the  pain  is  most  intense. 

In  peiiodic  headache  we  wish  first  to  establish  the  secre- 
tions, which  are  almost  always  impaired,  and  next  to  ad- 
minister some  remedy  capable  of  controlling  the  periodi- 
city. TliU!»,  if  the  bowels  are  costive  we  would  give  a 
poduphyllin  purgative,  with  a  diaphoretic,  as  essential 
tincture  of  a-sclepias  and  eupatorium,  with  tincture  of  gel- 
Kminuni,  and  an  alkaline  diuretic.  In  some  cases  this 
will  control  the  headache,  but  usually  it  only  prepares  the 
way  for  the  administration  of  quinine,  which  is  given  in 
tlie  same  doses  that  would  be  used  in  a  case  of  ague. 
Given  in  this  way,  quinine  always  arrests  the  disease,  but 
if  the  system  is  not  properlv  prepared  for  it,  it  frequentiv 
fails, 

Sijmpathetic  fieadache  is  sometimes  called  nercous,  and 
generally  occurs  in  feeble,  debilitated  persons,  and  those  of 
"wdentarv  habit.     It  is  almost  always  ass^Kriate<l   with 
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diseases  of  some  other  part  of  the  body,  and  is  thut 
quently  seen  in  oases  of  uterine  disease,  especially 
tional  lesions,  in  derangements  of  the  orino-genitd  oi 
the  bowels,  etc.  The  pain  varies  in  character,  reaem 
the  two  preceding  forms,  and  recurs  frequentiv  b 
irregular  periods. 

Having  determined  the  nature  of  the  lesion  givin 
to  the  headache,  we  will  frequently  relieve  it  eith 
curing  or  palliating  the  primary  disease.  Any  o 
means  already  named  may  be  employed  in  addition. 


PART  VI. 

SPECIFIC   MEDICATIOM. 


The  reader  will  hare  noticed,  in  the  preoediDg  pag^a. 
than  an  effort  was  made  to  point  oat  the  srmptoni^  caH- 
ing   for   remedies,  and  to  explain  why  one  remedv  «»■« 
selected  in  the  place  of  another.     It  has  been  contended 
that  this  was  impossible,  at  least  in  so  far  as  selecting 
one   remedy  that  would  cnre  a  certain  condition  of  dis- 
ease ;  and  we  have  been  taught  that  the  action  of  medi- 
cines wus  very  uncertain,  depending  upon  constitutional 
or  other  conditions  that  could  not  be  known  by  the  phy- 
sician.    Thus  we  are  taught  that   huniati  beings  differ 
from  one  another  so  much  that  the  same  agent  will  not 
have  the  same  action  in  different  individuals,  and  when- 
ever a  remedy  fails  to  do  what  is  ex|>ected  of  it,  the  per- 
son irf  siiid  to  have  an  idiosyncrasy. 

Possibly  from  this,  as  much  as  other  causes,  medicines 
hsive  been  combined  in  groups;  for  if  one  fails,  then  one 
of  the  others  nmy  succeed.     Thus  in  a  group  of  six  or 
twelve  drugs  we  will  have  six  or  twelve  chances,  agninst 
one  with  the  single  remedy.       Then    again,  the  six  or 
twelve  may  influence  different  parts  or  functions,  and 
there  will  be  a  greater  chance  to  do  something  with  tlio 
group  than  with  the  single  one.     Like  shooting  binlH, 
the  ordinary  marksman  will   kill  more  with  a  fowling 
piece  charged  with  shot,  than  if  he  used  a  rifle  with  a 
single  bullet.     The  simile  holds  good,  for  the  doctor  docs 
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kill  more  with  lii.s  bluit  gun  prudcriptioiia,  thau  it' be 
eiiigle  remedies. 

Based  on  the  Hanie  doctrine  of  idiosyncrasy,  or 
uncertainty  of  medicine,  came  the  nae  of  large  andl 
Bonous  doses,  so  that  an  effect  of  medicine  might 
parent ;  and  as  this  poisonous  action  wiis  pretty  colli 
the  action  of  drugs  would  have  some  certainty, 
enough  catliartic  medicine  would  always  act  upon  I 
liuwels  ;  enough  ot  emetic  agents  would  produce 
itiiig;  enough  blood-letting  would  make  the  pulsflj 
ble,  hlanch  the  surface,  and  render  the  patient  un 
sciouB  to  pain  ;  enough  tartar-emetic  would  make] 
keep  him  sick  at  his  stomach;  enough  Spanish 
would  raise  a  blister ;  and  enough  of  almost  any 
would  nnike  a  j>erson  fearfully  sick.  Diaphoretic*,! 
retics,  and  expectorants  were  not  so  certain;  neifhen 
tonics  and  restoratives  ;  but  the  class  alteratives — "ivl 
act  in  an  insensible  and  inexplicable  manner" — "en 
ways  at  liand  to  he  drawn  upon.  Thus,  while  ct<rt«iiity 
in  the  curative  iictinn  of  remedies  is  disputed,  there  cmild 
be  no  d<Hiljt  of  ilie  certainty  of  their  injurious  uotiou. 

I  have  taught  for  years  that  it  was  possible  tuh»»« 
certainty  in  the  jmicticc  of  medicine,  and  that  this  ixr- 
laiiity  was  to  come  from  the  careful  observation  of  tii*- 
ease,  and  a  study  of  the  action  of  medicines  in  »nud) 
doses.  It  is  a  law  of  nature  that  like  causes  always  prndnot 
like  effects.  If  the  conditions  ol  two  human  bttdie*  »•"*! 
alike,  a  drug  will  liave  the  same  iiiHuence  in  eaoh.  If 
medicine  is  found  to  cure  a  disease  in  one  case,  ttl 
cure  in  all  like  cases.  What  we  want  to  know,  tii« 
the  exact  condition  of  the  sick,  and  the  exact  reliitif>i( 
one  or  more  drugs  to  this. 

Disease  is  wrong  life,  a  departure  fi'om  healtli.  und ' 
no  case  is  the  life  of  the  sick  increased.  Everv  c|rii^» 
therefore,  that  impairs  the  life  in  any  of  its  function* <»'" 
parts,  should  be  avoided.  Healthy  life  is  shown  ii»  i 
expressions  of  the  body.     We  say  that  if  a  man  i» 
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to  do  a  inun's  work,  and  do  it  pleasantly,  there  is  bealtli. 
Commonly,  if  a  man  can  not  do  a  man's  work,  or  if  there 
W  a  want  of  pleasure,  or  discomfort,  or  pain,  the  man  i« 
lick.  So  of  each  part  of  the  body :  every  part  has  a 
work  to  perform,  which  we  may  observe.  If  it  does  it, 
•nddoes  it  pleasantly,  it  is  well ;  if  it  fails  to  do  it,  4)r 
expresses  discomfort  or  pain,  it  is  sick. 

Of  course  the  loss  of  power  to  do,  varies  in  difterent 
met,  as  the  discomfort  varies  in  different  cases.  A  man 
may  be  unable  to  do  a  man's  work,  and  in  the  effort  to 
aevomplish  it,  may  show  what  seems  to  be  increased  ac- 
tivity. Thus,  if  u  mtin  has  to  remove  a  thousand  bricks 
across  a  road,  and  can  carr}'  forty  at  a  time,  he  may 
more  very  leisurely  and  accomplish  the  work  in  four 
hours;  but  if  he  can  carry  only  five  at  a  time,  he  will 
kve  to  move  rapidly  to  do  the  work  in  the  sanie  time. 
80  with  the  heart.  In  health,  while  strong,  it  is  able  to 
do  the  work  of  circulating  the  blood  in  from  60  to  80 
pulsations  per  minute ;  but  let  it  be  enfeebled  by  disease, 
and  it  will  have  to  contract  100  or  120  times  to  do  the 
wmework.  The  strong,  healthy  lung  can  aerate  the 
'''"ixl,  and  remove  the  carbonic  acid  gas  in  16  to  18  res- 
pirations per  minute  ;  but  the  lung  enfeebled  by  disease 
""'J' require  25  to  40  respirations  to  accomplish  the  san)e 
*'"rk.  Thus  the  apparent  excess  of  activity  is  shown  to 
"^f/ependent  on  debility. 

^  think  there  can   be  nothing  plainer  than  the  propo- 

"^'oiis  made  that  the  ability  to  work,  and  to  work  pleas- 

""tlj^  is  the  measure  of  health  ;  whilst  the  inability  to 

""^•"k,  and  the  unpleasantness,  is  the  measure  of  disease. 

I   get  up  in  the  morning,  and  am  able  to  do  all  that  is 

I'  ^e  done  in  the  day,  from  eating  my  breakfast  to  get- 

**ier  ready  for  bed,  and  have  a  sense  of  pleasure  in  it  all. 

*»'rn  well ;  but  if  I  am  not  able  to  do  it  all,  or  any  part 

•*'     It,  whether  it  concerns  the   eating   of  a   meal,  the 

"Movement  of  the  bowels,  or  the  regular  labor  of  the  day, 
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of  life,  they  are  diseased.  If  my  stomacl 
natural  desire  for  food,  at  regular  times, 
disposes  of  it  kindly,  with  a  sense  of  pleas 
If  it  refuses  the  fustoniury  food,  or  gives  ui 
sutions,  it  is  sick.  If  the  bowels  move  regi 
times,  pleasantly,  they  are  well ;  if  they  do 
is  a  sense  of  discomfort,  they  aie  sick. 

It  Las  been  remarked  that  a  sound  p< 
realize  that  he  or  she  has  stonutch,  bowels, 
rine  organs,  etc.,  because  the  attention  hti 
directed  to  them  by  unpleasant  sensations 
come  to  realize  that  such  organs  exist, 
sensations  arising  from  them,  they  may  k 
diseased.  Thus  to  realize  that  one  has  a 
stimiuoh,  liver,  or  bowels,  is  an  unpleasant 

Going  a  step  further,  we  find  that  dist 
itself  in  the  seasationt*  of  the  sick,  which 
in  the  physical  appearance  or  properties  ol 
its  parts,  which  the  observer  may  learn 
senses.  In  the  ordinary  practice  of  ined 
deal  of  dependence  is  placed  upon  what  tl 
feels,  and  to  some  extent  upon  what  he  thit 
this  evidence  must  be  taken  with  cautioi 
person  is  not  educated  in  physiology,  Lis 
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en  it  is  diseased;  if  the  stomach  suffers,  it  isi  diseased, 
rhc  character  of  the  paiti  or  uneasiness  will  point  out, 
o  some  extent,  the  character  of  the  disease.  If  it  is 
kCQte,  has  sharpness,  and  the  part  seems  "  wide  awake," 
there  is  increased  circulation  and  innervation.  If  it  is 
doll,  heavy,  full,  we  may  be  pretty  certain  that  the  cir- 
culation and  innervation  are  impaired.  The  first  calls 
for  sedative  treatment,  the  last  for  stimulants. 

It  \i  evident,  then,  that  it  is  possible  to  determine  both 
th«  locality  of  disease,  and  the  quality  of  diseased  ac- 
tioQ.  We  determine  first  whether  the  disease  is  general 
or  local ;  it  may  be  either  the  one  or  the  other,  or  both. 
If  general,  the  symptoms  are  common  to  the  whole  body, 
and  uo  one  part  suffers  more  than  another.  If  local, 
both  the  impairment  of  function  and  the  un[>leasantue8S 
or  pain,  point  us  to  the  organ  or  part.  If  both  general 
and  local,  we  have  both  general  symptonts  showing  in- 
volvement of  the  entire  body,  and  local  symptoms  show- 
ing the  disease  of  a  special  part. 

The  next  proposition  is,  that  remedies  act  directly  up- 
on the  human  body,  influencing  it  as  a  whole,  and  influ- 
encing individual  parts.     The  elective  afiinity  of  drugs 
•or special  functions  and  parts,  is  one  of  the  best  estab* 
lished  facts  in  medicine.     Not  that  drugs  occasionally 
iiiflueiioe  a  special  part  or  function,  but  that  they  invari- 
"l*!}'  do  it ;  and  with  the  same  conditions  of  life,  they  do 
'till  an  invariable  manner.     The  reader  will  recognize 
'W  the  linnian  body  is  a  very  complex  mechanism,  and 
™at  the  conditions  of  life  are  ever  changing.     If  we  had 
"constant  body,  both  in  structure  and  condition,  the  ac- 
'■oii  of  medicines  would  be  constant,  and  could  be  abso- 
'"tel)  predicted.     As  this  is  not  so,  it  is  the  business  of 
'"^  physician  to  determine,  as  nearly  as  possible,  similar 
'^tiditions  of  life,  and  learning  the  action  of  remedies  in 
•^ese  conditions,  he  may  approximate  certainty  in  pre- 
'^Hption. 
If,  for  instance,  we  study  general  disetMe,  we  learn  that 
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(liiced  foreign  to  it,  or  tlie   rapidity  and 
ilirttribiition    (circulation)   tlirotighont  the 
clmnged.     The   nervous   «y8teni  may  snli 
its  three  parts,  brain,  spinal  cord,  or  syou 

ll"  we  have  general  diaeaae,  what  do 
taiiily  for  remedies  tliat  influence  the  bf 
ti(»ii  and  circulation,  and  the  Jiervous  8_ 
principal  element  of  the  disease  is  freque 
culiition  (rapid  pulse),  we  would  take  at 
truin,  because  these  remedies  are  known 
frequency,  and  give  a  better  circulation. 
trarv,  the  circulation  was  impaired,  we  w 
remedy  from  tlie  class  of  stimulants,  ji 
which  give  strength  to  the  circulatioaJ^ 
wrong  of  the  blood  in  ijuality,  we  woali 
remedy  which  would  correct  the  wrong. 
bliKid  lacked  an  acid,  as  shown  by  the  de 
we  would  give  muriatic  acid  ;  if  it  wanted 
shown  by  tlie  pate  tongue,  we  would  give 
soda  ;  if  pale  and  bluish,  and  the  disuhfl 
biidy  and  the  breath  were  oifensive,  W4|^| 
rate  of  potash  ;  if  the  tongue  was  deep-* 
f>r  purple,  tissues  full,  and  evidently  losiuj 
would  give  baptisia.     If  tlie  tongue  whs  1 
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aud  change  it-*  chanicter  in  the  blood,  aud  that  would 
effect  its  removal  by  the  natural  outlets,  the  lungs,  kid- 
neys, skin  aud  bowels. 

The  nervous  system  is  studied  in  the  saiue  manner, 
and  we  find  remedies  that  influence  each  part,  and  influ- 
«iice  it  iu  ditterent  ways.  If  there  is  excitation,  we  have 
means  for  its  removal,  as  when  we  give  gelseminum  in 
determination  of  blood  to  the  brain,  aud  similar  uon<li> 
tioiis  of  spinal  cord  and  sympathetic,  with  excitation. 
If  we  have  depression,  with  feeble  circulation,  we  give 
bellad(inna,  or  possibly  quinine  or  nux  vomica.  We  have 
a  long  list  of  remedies  that  influence  the  sympathetic 
uerrous  s^'stem,  and  thus  control  the  vegetative  fune- 
tioDsin  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  respiration,  diges- 
tion and  blood-making,  nutrition,  and  waste  and  secre- 
tion. 

As  before  remarked,  niauy  remedies  expend  their  force 
on  some  particular  organ  or  part,  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  portions  of  the  body.  We  do  not  know  why  they 
hare  these  special  affinities  ;  sufllce  it  for  us  that  the  fact 
is  well  proven.  Thus  we  have  remedies  that  specially 
iiiflueiiue  the  lungs,  the  stomach,  the  liver,  the  spleen, 
I'oivels,  the  kidneys,  the  skin,  and  the  reproductive  ap- 
I'aratiis  of  both  male  and  female.  If  the  remedy  is  given 
ill  health,  it  goes  there,  and  shows  its  influence  in  iin- 
I'leasant  sensations  and  change  of  function  ;  if  it  is  given 
i>i  disease,  it  exerts  a  like  influence,  and  when  such  in- 
Hueuce  is  necessary  for  a  cure,  a  cure  results.  Thus  the 
I'erson  who  prescribes  needs  to  have  an  intelligent  know- 
'^geof  the  human  body  as  a  whole,  aud  in  its  various 
I'urts,  aud  should  have  so  trained  his  senses  that  he  is 
"hie  to  recognize  changes  from  the  standard  of  health. 
He  should  also  know  the  action  of  the  remedies  he  cm- 
l''oj's,  not  only  as  to  the  function  or  part  on  which  they 
**t,butthe  quality  of  this  action  as  well.  Tlien  we  com- 
pare the  action  of  the  drug  with  the  condition  of  disease. 
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&u(l  we  select  that  drug,  which,  in  its  action,  opposes  I 
processes  of  disease. 

Education  of  thb  Senses. — "Whilst  the  reader  may  i 
but  very  little  in  the  way  of  ministering  to  tlie  sick,( 
giving  remedies,  he  is  interested  in  knowing  how  itnu 
be  done  suct'essfully.  More  than  this,  the  training  thl 
we  would  give  the  educated  plnsician  should  be  gi?< 
to  every  person,  no  matter  what  his  vocation.  A  mat 
or  woman  lives  in  and  through  the  senses.  All  that  I 
known  of  the  surrounding  world  conies  through  tiicn 
and  all  the  pleasures  that  we  have  in  life  is  through  mid 
from  them.  A  man's  life,  therefore,  will  be  bronJ 
iiiirrow,  profitable  or  unprofitable,  in  proportion  m  hi 
Senses  are  trained  oi'  educated. 

If  the  senses,  then,  are  the  instruments  by  which 
obtain  knowledge,  it  will  at  once  he  patent  to  the  read* 
tliat  their  development  and  goodness  will  be  the  Jiieaaiin 
ot  Durability  and  our  attainments.  Hence,  tlie  niau  i 
educated  and  acute  senses  will  be  far  superior  to  an 
have  every  advantage  over  the  man  who  has  not  li*«4 
thus  trained  and  developed. 

Most  persons  seem  to  think  that  the  liuinan  seiiRi'^un 
natural,  not  acquired — that  they  are  born  to  u»,  uml  iiofi 
the  result  of  education.  This  is  a  very  great  raiatake^J 
and  a  grave  error  to  the  physician.  Man  is  born  will 
an  organism  that,  so  to  speak,  has  germinal  capacitie 
for  use,  and  its  future  development  is  by  normal  >i*l 
The  child  at  biith  lias  j>erfect  hands  and  arms,  evetjj 
bone,  muscle,  blood-vessel  and  nerve  being  there;  lull 
they  are  as  yet  wholly  useless.  Its  feet  and  leg*  ha* 
all  the  parts  of  the  adult,  but  it  can  not  walk,  or  efc» 
wag  its  toes  under  the  influence  of  the  will.  It6  eyet 
are  perfect,  yet  the  images  formed  upon  t?»e  retina 
wholly  without  meaning,  and  might  quite  as  well  b 
blank. 

The  child   slowly  learns  to  use  its  hamls.  and  niont 
pass  before  it  can  hold  an  oltje<'t.  ami  a  still  fmili.' 
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»efore  it  csin  move  the  object  in  obedieuue  to  the  will. 
i^e  see  it  day  by  day  learning  to  see,  slowly  taught  Ity 
tB  sarroundiiigs.      And  the   adaptation  of  the  nether 
.imbs  to   walking  is  the   persistent  work  of  the   first 
t^Tclve  or  sixteen  months.     Compare  the  child  of  thei^e 
attainments  of  one  year  with  the  child  of  two  years,  and 
you  see  a  wouderfnl  difference.     The  education  has  been 
«oiitiuually  going  on  daring  this  period,  and  with  con- 
tinued use  in  right  directions  comes  increased  devclo|)- 
ment.    At  the  third  year  there  is  further  improvement, 
and  thus,  as  we  go  on  to  the  fifth,  the  tenth,  the  twen- 
tieth  year,  we   observe  a  continued  education    of  the 
Moses,  and  a  better  development  of  them. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  find  every 
grade  of  development  in  different  individuals,  fi'om  the 
first  year  up  to  maturity,  and  that  this  development  does 
not  always  depend  upon  the  original  capacity.  A  differ- 
ence in  use  or  in  education,  so  to  speak,  gives  difterent 
capacities.  It  is  not  in  the  initial  or  starting  point,  bnt 
in  the  method  of  progress,  that  gives  the  fully  developed 
sense.  If  the  child  has  been  rightly  directed,  and  the 
senses  have  been  rightly  used,  they  will  have  propor- 
tionate capacity. 

Many  who  would  admit  that   the  human  senses  are 

inquired,  think  of  them  as  being  acquired  very  much  as 

the  man  increases  in  stature  and  weight,  and  something 

essentially  belonging  to  this  period  of  growth.     They 

conclude  that  the  senses  grow  with  the  body,  and  attain 

niatority  when  it  has  reached  the  full  size  and  stature  of 

*  man;  and  now  a  man,  having  his  full  capacity,  will 

fi'xl  neither  increase  nor  diminution  so  long  as  he  may 

^^^e.   They  measure  a  man  in  all  his  parts  in  this  way; 

•lis  every  function  is  now  developed  for  life.     A  greater 

niistake  could  not  be  made. 

'        The  law  of  development  is  always  in  operation  in  tht! 

I     Wao  body,  as  it  is  throughout  the  animal  and  vege- 

I     Wtle  world.     As  any  organ  or  part  is  rightly  used,  it  grows  in 
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Ciipacily.     Not  only  in  infuucy,  in  childhood,  up  U>i 
years,  but  each  uud  every  year  of  a  man's  life  to  old  < 
It   IB  more  marked,  of  course,  when   the   rejiro 
powers  are  active,  but   it  is  always  a    law  of  life. 
man  between  thirty  and    forty  years,  will  find  tluit  k 
still  has  the  germs  of  »   large  capacity,  which  needil 
the  right  \x»v  fur  development.     lie  may  grow  leg*, ar 
body,  chest,  lungs,  bruin,  the  sense  of  touch,  of  tutt^l 
smell,  of  bearing,  of  sight,  if  he  will ;  alt  that  is  tie 
sary  is,  that  he  slK>nld  rightly  use  that  he  has. 
Shakspeare  makes  his  typical  Dogberry  say, 

"To  be  «  well-favored  m»n  \t  the  gift  of  fortune  ; 
Bui  to  write  mid  rei»d  comes  by  natarp." 

But  however  it  may  be  with  reading  and  writing,  tttj 
surelj'  acute  sight,  smell,  taste,  hearing,  touch,  do  w* 
come  by  nature.  We  all  recollect  the  tedious  prficeesnf 
education — how  we  slowly  attained  our  A,  B.  Cs,  »nd 
what  a  work  we  had  done  when  we  could  h\>e\\  h-sK 
k-e-r  ker,  bitkfer — and  soon  through,  whether  it  li:i<l)«*ii 
little  or  much.  This  is  the  type  of  education,  atul  tlii» 
is  the  way  it  is  obtaine<l — little  by  little,  and  by  contitio- 
(HIS  application. 

But  there  is  another  view  of  the  question,  qnite «« 
important  to  many  persons.  The  law  is  not  only  of*™- 
five  in  tlie  one  direction — to  increase  functioinil  oil*- 
city — but  quite  as  nuich  so  in  the  other  direction— to 
lessen  or  take  away  that  we  have.  The  part  or  orp" 
disused  loses  it«  functional  capacity,  becomes  ntropVi*<J. 
and  finally  loses  the  power  of  reproduction — is  whflHf 
gone.  The  Indian  Faakur,  who  vows  to  holii  histtrtn* 
above  hiBhea<l,  finds  after  years  are  passed,  that  they«r* 
no  longer  obedient  to  the  will,  are  lost.  This  is  thecaf* 
with  any  part  of  the  body — with  the  organs  of  flj)«ci»l 
sense,  and  with  the  brain  and  its  functional  activiti**- 
It  is  the  application  in  the  human  body  of  Christ's  J»f«' 
ble  of  the  talents  : 
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'  For  the  kingdom  of  lieaven  is  as  a  man  traveling 
0  a  &tr  country,  who  called  his  own  servants,  and 
ivered  unto  them  his  goods.  And  unto  one  he  gave 
B  talents,  to  another  two,  and  to  another  one  ;  to  every 
in  accoixliiig  to  his  several  ability ;  and  straightway 
)k  his  journey.  Then  he  that  had  received  the  five 
cuts  went  and  traded  with  the  same,  and  made  other 
e  talents.  And  likewise  he  that  had  received  two,  he 
o  gained  other  two.  But  he  that  had  received  one, 
!nt  and  digged  in  the  earth  and  hid  his  lord's  monej-." 
The  reader  will  recollect  the  application  of  the  para- 
s—the one  who  had  used  his  talents  found  them  in- 
eased;  the  one  who  buried  his,  had  taken  away  from 
ra  that  which  he  had.  The  Divine  Teacher  enunciated 
law  as  wide  as  the  universe,  and  as  applicable  to  physi- 
.1  aud  mental  growth,  as  to  moral  development.  It  is 
st  as  applicable  to  the  training  of  the  senses  of  the 
bjsiciau,  as  it  is  to  the  growth  of  the  moral  natnre  of 
lan.  The  lesson  is  clear:  if  we  want  anything,  we  must 
ork  for  it ;  if  we  will  not  work,  we  lose  that  we  have. 

Man  has  conscious  life  in  his  brain  and  through  his 
pimes.  Take  away  his  senses,  and  he  has  lost  all  com- 
imnicat ion  with  the  world  without.  Through  his  senses 
lehas  pleasurable  lite,  and  it  is  deep  and  broad  in  pro- 
ifirtion  to  their  development.  One  would  think  that 
his  would  be  sufficient  incentive  to  their  full  develop- 
iient.  But,  unfortunately,  men  dislike  work,  not  realiz- 
iigtliat  even  this  will  prove  a  pleasure. 

It  is  the  continued  and  orderly  exercise  of  parts  tliat 
fives  them  increased  capacity.  Not  by  fits  and  starts, 
>ut  continuously,  day  by  day,  week  by  week,  month  by 
Kontb,  year  by  year.  The  organs  of  special  sense  have 
"them  a  mechanism  for  skilled  use,  as  well  as  for  the 
pMs  purposes  of  life,  and  it  is  this  skilled  use  we  pur- 
wae  to  call  forth  in  diagnosis. 

I  need  hardly  make  a  study  here  of  the  five  senses, 
fnch,  sight,  hearing,  smell,  taste,  or  of  the  methods  of 
31 
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educating   them,  for  these  will  suggest  themselvwj 
every  one.      If  we  be»r  in  mind  that  use  strengtb 
whilst  abuse  or  disuse  impairs  them,  we  can  hardlyj 
wrong.  ♦ 

The  education  of  the  senses  should  be  commenceii] 
childhood  and  continue  all  the  yeiirs  of  life.    We] 
poae  calling   them  into  exercise  whenever  opportnl 
offers;  we  will  feel  all  that  is  to  be  felt,  see  all  thati 
be  seen,  hear  all  that  is  to  be  heard,  smell  all  thut  oil 
un  odor  for  the  nose,  and  taste  all  that  will  give  pleasa 
without  an  after  result  of  pain.     We  would  like  to  1 
hands  as  sensitive  to   impressions  as  the  hands  off 
blind,  capable  of  telling  the  physical  properties  of  obji 
when  touched.     We  would  like  to  have  eyes  that  wo 
be  constantly  upon  the  alert,  and  capable  of  convey 
correct  inipresssions  to  the  brain.     We  would  like^ 
have  ears  attuned  to  the  harmonies  of  nature,  at  oiio 
means  of  knowing  and  receiving  pleasure.     We  wo 
like  to  have  all  the  enjoyment  that  comes  from  plea 
odors,  and  avoid  all  dangers  to  health  shown  by  uiipla 
ant  odors.     And  we  would  like  to  have  a  sense  of 
that  would  be  to  some  extent  a  guard  against  iiijurid 
foods,  as  well  as  a  constant  source  of  pleasure.  All  I 
every  person   may  have  if  he  or  she  wants  themith 
come  by  continuous  legitimate  use,  and  they  are  lootl 
disuse. 
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I  am  not  so  snre  but  the  family  will  do  better  to  ttd 
and  use  specific  medicines  in  the  small  doses,  rather  thin 
the  ordinary  remedies  named.  This  method  has  been 
used  to  a  considerable  extent  throughout  this  work.ani 
yet  I  did  not  deem  it  best  to  confine  myself  or  the  reidff 
to  it.  If  one  knows  how  to  use  a  hot  foot-bath 
catnip  tea,  and  does  not  know  anything  vise  well,  th4 
•re  the  very  best  things  for  him.     If  one  has  nnth^ 
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t  catuip  tea  and  hot  water,  it  is  a  moat  excellent  thing 
know  how  to  use  them.  So  it  iB  of  the  older  class  of 
nedies ;  the  reader  may  know  how  to  use  them,  or  may 
it  be  able  to  procure  anything  else. 
I  will  give  a  list  of  some  of  the  more  common  of  the 
lecific  remedies  here,  pointing  out  the  special  symptoma 
iHing  for  their  use.  This  may  be  prefaced  by  the  state- 
lent  that  in  this  practice  it  does  not  make  any  difi'ereiice 
hat  a  disease  is  called,  for  we  are  not  guided  by  names, 
Dt  by  conditions  as  shown  by  symptoms.  If  we  have 
be  symptoms  indicating  a  remedy  we  give  it,  no  matter 
rbat  may  be  the  nnme  of  the  disease.  Thus,  if  we  say 
hat  the  smaU,  frequent  pulse  calls  for  Aconite,  we  would 
pve  it  alike  in  ague,  in  bilious  fever,  in  typhoid  fever, 
n  scarlet  fever  or  small-pox,  in  diarrhoea,  in  dysentery, 
K  in  cholera,  and  it  will  be  of  benefit  in  all.  In  this 
mpect  specific  medication  has  greater  simplicity  than 
the  common  practice  of  medicine.  But  as  it  calls  for 
elooer  study  of  disease  and  a  better  knowledge  of  reme- 
dieg,  the  indolent  or  illy  educated  man  will  not  like  it 

These  agents  are  all  used  in  small  doses,  and  I  beg 
the  reader  to  observe  that  the  quantity  must  not  be  in- 
creased. Lessen  it  if  you  wish,  but  always  give  less  than 
more.  It  is  not  quantity  that  we  care  so  much  about,  us 
'tis  quality,  and  especially  that  we  have  the  rigfU  remedy. 

VsaATBUM  ViRiDB.  (Tincture.) — We  have  two  priu- 
«ipal«edutive3,  Veratrum  and  Aconite,  and  the  general 
•ndication  for  their  use  is  frequency  of  pulse  and  iu- 
'"eased  temperature.  As  before  remarked,  it  does  not 
■••ke  any  difference  what  the  disease  is  called,  or  where 
•'  may  be  located,  these  symptoms  call  for  the  sedative. 
Thereason  for  taking  Veratrum  in  preference  to  Aconite 
1*  that  the  pulse  \efull,  and  the  tissues  are  full. 

As  a  local  application  we  use  it  for  the  arrest  of  acute 
'"flararaations,  as  boils,  felons  and  in  erysipelas.  In 
tnese  cases,  the  part  is  painted  with  the  tincture  every 
^nree  or  four  hours.     For  internal  use  we  add  ten  drops 
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to  four  ounces  of  water,  ami  give  a  teaspooiifal 
hour. 

Aconite.     (Tincture  of  the  root.) — This  is  thi« 
live  in  nio!*t  common  use,  nnd  the  one  we  would 
mend  the  family.     It  is  the  remedy  for  febrile  sjmpl 
whetlier  they  have  the   mildness  of  a  common  col 
the  gravity  of  a  typhoid  fever.     It  is  also  the  renitd] 
one  of  the  remedies  in  the  larger  number  of  iiiflai 
tioDS,  especially  in  the  early  stage.     The  frequent 
increased  temperature,  and  excited  nervous  system, 
be  the  prominent  indications  for  its  use.     We  saj 
prefer  it  to  Veratrura  when  the  pulse  is  small. 

Aconite  is  one  of  the  most  certain  remedies  iu  ci 
and  also  in  quinsy.  Associated  witli  Ipecac  it  la 
remedy  for  irritative  diarrhoea,  in  the  summer  compi 
of  children,  and  in  acute  dysentery. 

For  the  adult,  we  add  five  to  ten  drops  to  half  a 
of  water  ;  for  the  child,  one  to  five  drops  to  Imit  a 
of  water,  and  give  a  teaspoonful  every  hour. 

Gelseminum.  (Tincture  of  the  green  root.) — The  sjKOii 
use  of  Gelseminum  is  to  relieve  irritation  of  tiie  nerv» 
centers,  especially  the  brain.  If  the  face  is  flushed,  tW 
eyes  bright,  pupils  contracted,  head  hot,  and  tlie  pati«it 
restless,  we  prescribe  this  remedy  with  a  sedative. 

Add  ten  to  twenty  drops  to  half  a  glass  of  wnter,  mi 
give  a  teaspoonful  every  hour. 

Belladonna.  (Tincture  of  the  leaves.) — Tliis  it  ^ 
remedy  for  congestion,  (sluggish  circulation,)  e.sjieoi*"]' 
of  the  nerve  centers.  If  the  patient  is  dull  ami  iiicliuw 
to  sleep,  the  eyes  dull  and  heavy,  pupils  dilated,  wegi« 
this  remedy.  In  fever  it  is  usually  ussociated  vrith  * 
sedative.  Aconite  being  the  one  selected  in  the  niijjiif''5 
of  cases.  Belladonna  is  also  a  prominent  reniedj;  in'"* 
treatment  of  scarlet  fever,  both  as  a  means  of  preveiiti'^'' 
and  cure.  In  the  first  case  it  has  proven  very  suooenn*'* 
five  drops  being  added  to  half  a  glass  of  water,*"" 
given  in  teaspoonful  doses  four  times  a  day.     In  *ctfi** 
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rer,  aud  some  other  iliseases,  the  redness  of  the  surface 
D  be  efiaced  by  drawing  the  finger  over  it,  leaving  a 
Ute  line,  somewhat  persistent;  this  would  be  an  indi- 
tion  for  the  remedy  in  any  case.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
medies  employed  for  whooping  cough,  and  is  the 
nnedy  for  headache,  when  the  pain  is  dull  and  heavy, 
id  the  patient  feels  drowsy. 

In  using  Belladonna,  we  add  five  to  ten  drops  to  half 
glass  of  water,  and  give  a  teaspoonful  every  one  to 
bree  hours. 

LoBBLiA.  (Tincture  of  the  seed.) — If  we  find  a  person 
oftering  from  a  sense  of  weight  and  oppression  in  the 
ihest,  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  with  a  sense  of  anguish 
tnd  fear  of  impending  danger.  Lobelia  is  the  remedy. 
3ire  one-fourth  to  half  a  teaspoonful  for  a  dose  aud 
repeat  if  necessary.  Lobelia  is  the  remedy  in  disease  of 
the  bronchial  tubes  and  lungs  of  young  children,  when 
the  breathing  is  difficult  and  marked  rattling  of  mucus 
in  the  chest  can  be  heard.  I  prefer  to  give  it  with  a 
itimalaiit  as,  I|i  Tincture  of  Lobelia,  ^. ;  Compound 
riiicture  of  Lavender,  Siij- ;  Simple  Syrup,  .'yss. ;  small 
ilo8o«,  frequently  repeated.  But  if  such  a  preparation  can 
not  be  had,  put  a  teaspoonful  of  the  tincture  in  a  wine 
?la88of  water,  sweeten  it,  and  feed  it  to  the  child  like 
atuip  tea.  Associated  with  some  warm  tea.  Lobelia  in 
small  doses  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  measles.  Its  use 
Man  emetic  has  already  been  considered  in  the  first  part 
of  this  work. 

Rhds  Toxicodendron.  (Tincture  of  the  leaves.) — This 
will  not  be  used  to  any  considerable  extent  by  the  family^ 
^ot  ia  an  excellent  remedy  in  the  bands  ot  the  skilled 
physician.  The  indications  for  it  are — frontal  pain,  ex- 
tending to  the  eyes,  especially  of  the  left  side,  sharp 
stroke  of  pulse,  bright  flush  on  left  cheek,  or  in  spots  on 
the  surface,  burning  pain  in  a  part,  especially  of  the  sur-. 
'i'ce,  and  a  peculiar  redness  of  the  papilla  near  the  tip  of 
tDe  tongue. 
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dications  are — frontal  paiti,  extending  to  ( 
head,  right  cheek  flushed,  pain  constant  ■ 
without  sharpness,  pulse  of  good  size  and 
tile,  cough  attended  with  lancinating  pgij 
matism,  a  steady  tensive  ache.                ^ 

We  add  five  drops  to  half  a  glass  of  ws 
teaspoonful  every  hour. 

Nux  Vomica.  (Tincture  of  the  seed.)- 
the  most  valuable  of  our  remedies  and  ttl 
clearly  understood.  As  a  rule,  we  do  no 
there  is  fever,  indeed  the  opposite  conditit 
iiidicntions.  It  is  a  prominent  remedy  ir 
of  uansea  and  vomiting,  and  if  given  in  v« 
will  rarely  fail,  if  the  conditions  above  b 
also  the  remedy  for  colic,  or  pain  in  the  a1 
pain  in  which  as  a  part  there  is  an  unplet 
about  the  umbilicus.  It  is  one  of  our  be 
obstinate  constipation,  a  drop  being  tak« 
water  in  the  morning.  And  it  is  the  i 
symptoms  usually  known  as  "  bilious,"  eal 
surface,  puffy  face,  furred  tongue,  pain  U 
the  liver  and  in  the  shoulder.                 fl 

For  a  child,  we  would  add  one  drop  to 
water,  and  n'lve  half  teaspoonful  to  a  tea-sii 
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ondting  in  irritatioo  of  the  stomach,  relieving  irritatioo. 
t  ifl  the  remedy  for  diarrhoea,  the  result  of  irritation, 
tiller  from  cold  or  food.  It  is  also  the  remedy  for 
Mate  dysentery,  in  these  cases  being  associated  with  the 
lueonite.  It  has  proven  almost  a  specific  in  inflammu- 
lioii  of  the  lungs  of  children,  with  scanty  secretion.  It 
is  also  one  of  the  prominent  remedies  in  the  treatment 
of  cholera  infantum  or  the  "  summer  complaint "  of 
ehildreti.  It  has  also  been  used  with  good  success  to 
control  hemorrhage  from  internal  organs,  espetnally 
steriDe  hemorrhage. 

For  a  child,  we  would  add  two  to  five  drop*  to  half  a 
glats  of  water;  for  an  adult,  ten  to  twenty  dropa;  tho 
Am  being  a  teaspoonful  every  one  or  two  hours. 

PHiroLACOA.  (Tincture  of  the  fresh  root.)— Thia  u 
tiie  remedy  for  sore  mouth,  both  in  children  and  adolta. 
It  has  proven  a  most  valuable  remedy  in  the  treatment 
of  diphtheria,  curing  cases  without  other  medicine.  It  is 
the  remedy  we  think  of  when  we  find  reoent  enlarge- 
ment of  the  glands  of  the  neck.  It  is  the  remedy  for 
cidced  breasts,  and  for  inflammation  of  the  breasts  or 
sore  nipples  in  the  early  stage.  In  other  cases,  the  indi* 
cation  for  it  is  a  pallid,  somewhat  leaden  colored  tongue, 
very  little  coated,  but  looking  slick,  as  if  covered  with 
8ome  glutinous  material. 

For  a  child,  we  would  add  five  drop:;  to  half'  a  tria*-?  of 
*»tfr,  and  give  half  a  teaspoonful  every  one  or  two 
hours.  For  the  adult,  ten  to  thirty  drops  may  >**;  add*;'! 
to  half  a  glass  of  water,  giving  teasfKioiifu'  do^e*.  A* 
"local  application  to  the  breast  it  is  diluted  with  six  'o 
'«n  parts  of  water. 

Macrotts.  (Tincture  of  the  fresh  rrjot.; — ^Tfcis  i:t  '.rie 
remedy  first  thought  of  in  rheumatism  and  rhe:iina*.;c 
neuralgia,  and  is  usually  associated  with  Acon'.Vs.  I>  '•* 
Pecnliarly  the  remedy  to  remove  anpleaisaai  vsr.**^.-'^" 
"ndpaio  in  the  later  months  of  pregr.ancy,  a--'i  *»  \  *"* 
well  satisfied  it  makes  labor  easier,  a'.d    rr.ore  fr^  '^'*^ 
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accidetite.  It  is  iilso  one  of  our  most  valued  rerowlii 
relieve  puiuful  menstruation,  and  promote  the  nor 
discharge. 

We  add  from  ten  to  sixty  drops   to   half  a  gla« 
water,  and  give  a  teaspoonful  every  one  to  four  hwid 
according  to  the  character  of  the  case. 

Apocynum. — This   is  a   remedy  usually  thought  of 'Hi 
dropsy.     The  special   indication  for  it  iu  other  caaaiiij 
riillnesa  of  cellular  tissue — cBdema.      It  is  one  of 
pmniinent  remedies  in  rheumatism,  rheumatic  neiir 
disease  of  joints,  disease   of   raucous    m«mbnines, ; 
always    characterized    by   atony    of    the    sympatj 
nervous  system  —  the  special   indications  above  nt 
being  present.     We  add  gtt.  v.  to  xv.  to  water,  ."{iv.;! 
teaspoonful  every  two  hours. 

Pulsatilla. — This  is  the  remedy  for  "  nervoiisneK." 
especially  when  associated  witli  disease  of  the  repnid; 
tive  organs  or  rnni.'tion.      Fear  of    impending  ikni  • 
dizzineiis,  nervous  dysphagia,  unrest,  and  temleuo.v 
look  on  the  dark   side,  are  among  the  indii-atioii".    ' 
exerts  a  special   influence  upon  the   reproductive  nrfti- 
of  both  male  and  female,  controlling  sexual  excitement 
in   both,  and  a   prominent   remedy  to   restore  iiDmul 
menstrual  function,  and  to  relieve  some  unpleasaiitne"* 
during    gestation.       Add    gtt.  v.  to  xxx.  to  water.  Si*'-; 
a  teaspoonful  every  two  to  four  hours. 

Baptisia. — This  is  one  of  our  most  important  rem«i>* 
and  should  have  been  in  the  fii-st  list.     It  is  the  rei»«'»5 
for  cyuache  maligna,  and  for  any  disease  that  givas  lb** 
peculiar  odor.      It   is  indicated  by   fnllneas  of      ' 
membranes,  tongue,  fauces,  pliaryn.x,  by  deep  c 
of  tissue,  not  red — and  also  in  typhoid  disease  by  »«»*'' 
tinued  moist  pasty  fur  on  a  tongue  of  normal  redo***" 
It  is  an  epidemic  remedy,  and   will  cure  typhoid  f«»e''» 
typhoid   dysentery,   typhoid    pneumonia,   typhoid  ior^ 
throat,  typho-malarial  fever — or  indeed  typhoid  anylhiujj- 
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id  gtt.  V.  to  water,  Si  v. ;  a  teaspoonfiil  every  one  or 
0  hours. 

CoLUHSONiA. — Tfais  is  the  remedy  for  hemorrhoids, 
ith  a  sense  of  heat,  burning,  or  constriction  in  the 
etam.  It  is  u  remedy  for  diseases  of  digestion,  func- 
)nal  diseases  of  the  urinary  apparatus,  and  diseases  of 
le  reproductive  organs,  if  the  above  symptoms  present, 
is  a  remedy  in  diseases  of  the  respiratory  apparatus, 
hen  the  irritation  points  in  the  larynx,  with  change  in 
le  voice,  or  inability  to  use  it  without  irritation.  Add 
tt.  V.  to  XX.  to  water,  Jiv. ;  a  teaspoonful  every  two  to 
mr  hours. 

DsosBRA. — This  is  the  remedy  for  the  cough  of  measles, 
id  all  coughs  that  resemble  it ;  and  in  many  cases  of 
hooping  cough.  Add  gtt.  v.  to  xxx.  to  water,  S'v. ;  a 
laspoonfnl  every  four  hours. 

Chblidonium. — Whilst  in  some  seasons,  and  in  some 
icalities,  this  will  be  a  useful  remedy,  in  other  seasons 
nd  places  it  will  hardly  be  called  into  requisition.  Full- 
esaof  right  hypochondrium,  dull  pain  in  the  shoulders, 
nd  a  brownish  sallow  complexion,  with  dull  leaden 
'iigne,  are  the  indications  for  it.  Add  ten  to  twenty 
rope  to  water  four  ounces  ;  a  teaspoonful  every  three 
00  re. 

Cuprum. — Copper  is  the  blood-maker  after  exhaustive 
8charge3,  as  uterine  hemorrhage,  hemorrhage  from  the 
"gsand  kidneys,  profuse  diarrhoeal  discharges,  etc.  It 
also  a  remedy  in  those  cases  of  debility  simulating 
esejust  named.  In  Asiatic  cholera  and  some  choleraic 
ieases,  these  appearances  will  present  with  or  before 
B  first  discharges — in  these  Copper  is  a  remedy.  In 
oie  menstrual  lesions,  we  observe  the  same  symptoms, 
d  ase  Copper.  I  use  Rademacher's  Tincture,  ten  dro|)8 
foar  ounces  of  water;  a  teaspoonful  three  or  four  times 
lay. 

PoDOPHTLLiH. — This  is  a  stimulant  to  the  solar  sympa- 
jtic.    It  is  indicated  by  fvJl  tissues,  full  veins,  fvU 
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tongue,  and  by  dirty  pallor  of" 
Beason  I  should  carry  granules  mi 
1-20,  Phosphate  of  Hydrastia,  gi 
and  in  malarial  localities,  when  tl 
drug  is  desireil,  pi  Is  of  i  gr.  Or 
one  hundred  for  the  summer  die 
need  hardly  eay  I  should  preacribt 
ing  the  above  indications. 

QniNiA. — The  use  of  this  drug  i 
known  as  an  antiperiodic  and  c 
need  but  give  the  condition  in  w\ 
to  act  kindly.  A  sqfl,  open  pal 
cleaning  tongue,  and  absence  (tf  i 

Fbrkcm. — As  iron  is  in  such  c 
should  know  how  to  use  it.  I 
bluish  coloration,  and  especially  t 
in  the  back  of  the  head.  Radi 
Tincture  of  Muriate,  are  the  bea 
in  some  seasons  metallic  iron  will  1 
drops  to  four  ounces  of  water  ;  a 
every  one,  two,  or  three  hours. 

Cahbo  Veo. — This  is  the  rem( 
rhage  from  any  part  of  the  b 
hemorrhage  in  typhoid  fever,  ai 
heniurrliagic  condition  in  all  tyj 
used  it  in  uterine  hemorrhage 
hemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  bow 
passages,  with  most  satisfactory  n 
remedy  in  typhoid  conditions,  w 
tumid  abdomen.  I  employ  the  fi: 
(one  to  ten).     Dose  one  grain. 

Cactus. — The  common  idea  i 
remedy  for  heart  disease,  and  so  it 
with  feebleness,  the  quick  movem 
But  I  do  not  restrict  its  admiaisti 
disease — given  the  quick  movem 
and  I  would  prescribe  it  in  a  ca 
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iiuctioual  disease.  The  dose  will  vary  from  one 
bra  to  fi7e  drops  in  four  ounces  of  water ;  a  tea- 
iiful  every  four  hours,  or  more  frequently  in  the 
I  dose. 

PIS. — The  tincture  of  the  honey-bee  is  an  excellent 
idy  if  the  diagnosis  is  well  made.  GiTen  the  peculiar 
ling  pain  that  one  associates  with  the  sting  of  the 
and  I  should  think  of  thb    remedy.     Burning  pain 

itching  in  the  urethra,  in  the  bladder,  or  any  part 
le  surface  is  met  by  Apis.  I  usually  add  five  drops 
iur  ounces  of  water;  a  teaspoonful  every  two  or 
e  hours. 

(BURNCH. — This  is  one  of  our  most  valuable  remedies, 
should  have  a  wide  use.  It  is  the  remedy  in  habitual 
tioD,  in  cases  where  the  pres^nant  woman  suffers 
8  at  the  periods  for  the  monthly  flow,  for  tensive, 
iDg  pains  in  the  last  weeks  of  pregnancy,  for  severe 
lug  after-pains,  and  in  many  cases  of  dysmenorrhosa* 
18  other  uses,  but  we  have  not  space  to  give  them  a 
ideration  here.  I  add  ten  drops  to  four  ounces  of 
jr;  and  give  a  teaspoonful  every  one,  two,  or  three 
rs. 

;iCTA. — This  is  a  remedy  I  value  highly,  and  in  some 
0118  it  has  quite  an  extended  use.  It  is  a  remedy  for 
;h,  when  there  is  pain  in  the  chest  extending  to  the 
ilders,  the  neck  or  back  of  the  head.  The  special 
ptom  indicating  it,  is  pain  in  the  shoulders  (usually 
right)  extending  up  the   neck  to  the  occiput ;  with 

pain  marked,  it  has  seemed  to  me  it  would  cure 
thing.  This  winter  it  lias  been  a  prominent  remedy 
tlie  cure  of  rheumatism. 

ItiPATORiUM. — Of  course  if  we  were  using  this  agent 
he  olden  way,  we  could  hardly  put  it  in  a  two  drachm 
.  I  administer  it  in  the  small  doses  in  cases  of  fever 
iflammation  where  there  is  marked  pain  in  the  bones, 
throbbing  pain  in  the  head,  pulse  full,  but  without 
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t\ie  Jose  too  large — one  strain  to  four  oiiocea  of  water  is 
jsofficiciitly  strong — dose  u  teaapoouful. 

Ebtnoium. — This  is  one  of  our  most  certain  reiueiJies 
for  (liiieufie  of  the  bladder,  urethra,  prostate  gland,  and 
loiiie  wrongs  of  the  rejiroductive  organs  of  women. 
The  iDdicatious  are  burning  paiu  with  tenesmus,  in  the 
jer  or  urethra.  It  has  other  uses,  but  I  prefer  to 
erve  it  for  this. 

NiTKATE  OF  Soda. — I  employ  Nitrate  of  Soda  in  cueies 

ttiiar  to  those  calling  for  Nitric  Acid.     Violet  color  of 

be  tongue  is  the  indication,  and   whilst  I  should    use 

litriu  Acid  if  (he  color  was  deep,  I  should  use  Nitrate 

'  Soda  if  the  color  wu3  light. 

MimiATic  Acid. — This  remedy  is  indicated  by  the  dttp- 
iness  of  the    tongue,  contracted,  with  coatings  of  a 
limwiiigh  color,  inclined  to   grow  darker  as  the  disease 
advHiices.     It  is  added  to  water,  so  as  to  make  a  pleasuot 
acid  (ii'iuk,  and  given  ad  libitum. 

NiTKic  Acid. — This  remedy  is  not  employed  for  the 
gdoenil  purposes  of  an  acid.  It  is  a  typical  spenfic, 
litvitig  a  positive  indication  and  a  most  certain  action. 
Tbe  indication  is  a  violet  coloration  of  tongue,  and  of 
other  parts  where  blood  shows  freely.  In  the  beet 
niiirked  cases  the  violet  color  seems  but  a  film  upon  tbe 
siirtace,  and  you  seem  to  look  through  it  to  the  natural, 
orriitlier  deeper  than  natural  color  of  parts  below. 

I  usually  prescribe  it  in  the  following  proportion,  when 
' *cui  the  prescription  to  a  drug  store;  I^  Nitric  Acid, 
^t-  X,  to  gtt.  XX. ;  Water,  Syrup,  aa.  ,^. ;  a  teaspoonful 
'"  Wjiter  every  three  hours. 

SliLPHDRous  Acid. — This  is  a  feeble  acid,  and  is  not 
"^^^d  for  tiie  general  purposes  of  an  acid.  It  is  one  of 
"''•"  group  of  antiseptics,  and  is  indicated  by  full  tissues 
'*'^'i  dirty  color  of  coatings  of  tongue,  and  of  other  secre- 
'■*on8  and  excretions.  The  dose  is  from  five  to  thirty 
•^ps  in  a  little  water. 


PART  VII. 

NOTES  ON  NURSING: 

WHAT  IT  IS  AND  WHAT  IT  IS  NOT. 


BT  nOBBNOX  NIOHTINeALK. 


Shall  we  begin  \>y  taking  it  aa  a  general  principle,  that 
disease,  at  some  period  or  other  of  its  ooorse,  is  mors 
less  a  reparative  process,  not  necessarily  accompanied 
rth  Boffering — an  effort  of  nature  to  remedy  a  process  of 
oiBoning  or  of  decay,  which  has  taken  place  weeks, 
lonths,  sometimes  years  beforehand,  nnnolioed,  the  ter> 
unation  of  the  disease  being  then,  while  the  antecedmt 
(ocees  was  going  on,  determined? 
If  ve  accept  this  as  a  general  principle,  we  shall  be  im- 
ie£ately  met  with  anecdotes  and  instances  to  prove  the 
ontnry.  Just  so  if  we  were  to  take,  as  a  principle,  all 
he  climates  of  the  earth  are  meant  to  be  made  habitable 
or  man,  by  the  efforts  of  man — ^the  objection  would  be 
mmediately  rdsed.  Will  the  top  of  Mount  Blanc  ever  be 
nade  habitable  ?  Our  answer  would  be,  it  will  be  many 
honsands  of  years  before  we  have  reached  the  bottom  of 
^oant  Blanc  in  making  the  earth  healthy.  Wait  till  we 
5*ve  reached  the  bottom  before  we  discuss  the  top. 

In  watching  diseases,  both  in  private  houses  and  in 
public  hospitals,  the  thing  which  strikes  the  experienced 
"Wver  most  forcibly  is  this,  that  the  symptoms  or  the 
"■fferings  generally  considered  to  be  inevitable  and  inci- 
"6iit  to  the  disease,  are  very  often  not  symptoms  of  the 
"isease  at  all,  but  of  something  quite  different — of  the 
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j^with  all  that  pain  and  suffering,  which  iit  patients 
the  syraptome,  not  of  their  disease,  but  .of  the  abeenoe 
me  or  all  of  the  above-mentioned  essentials  to  the  suc- 
I  of  nature's  reparative  processes,  we  shall  then  know 
kt  are  the  symptoms  of  and  the  suiFeriug  inseparable 
a  the  disease. 

lAother  and  the  commonest  exclamation  which  will  be 
Hitly  made,  is,  Would  you  do  nothing,  then,  in  cholera. 
If, etc.? — so  deep-rooted  and  universal  ia  the  conviction 
;to  give  medicine  is  to  be  doing  something,  or  rather 
ry  thing;  to  give  air,  wannth, cleanliness, etc.,  is  to  do  uo- 
tg.  The  repl}-  is,  that  in  these,  and  many  other  similar 
Mses,  the  exiict  value  of  particular  remedies  and  modes 
treatment  is  by  no  means  ascertained,  while  tnere  is 
vasal  experience  as  to  the  extreme  importance  of  care- 
nureing  in  determining  the  issue  of  the  disease. 
L  The  very  element*  of  what  constitutes  good  nursing 
as  little  understood  for  the  well  as  for  the  sick.  The 
ne  laws  of  health  or  of  nursing,  for  they  are  in  reality 
same,  obtain  among  the  well  as  among  the  sick.  The 
laking  of  them  produces  only  a  less  violent  consequence 
ong  the  former  than  among  the  latter — and  this  some- 
M,  not  always. 

It  is  constantly  objected,  "  But  how  can  I  obtain  tliis 
cdical  knowledge  ?  I  am  not  a  doctor.  I  must  leave 
is  to  doctors." 

Oh,  mothers  of  families !  You  who  say  this,  do  you 
WW  that  one  in  every  seven  infants  in  this  civilized  land 
England  j>ori8heB  before  it  is  one  year  old  ?  That,  in 
mdot),  two  in  every  five  die  before  they  are  five  years 
i!  and  in  the  other  great  cities  of  England,  nearly  one 
It  of  two?*     ''The  life  duration  of  tender  babies,"  as 

Vpmi  Uii«  (act  the  nuxt  wonderful  deduetiotu  hare  been  stning.  For  a  long 
*«>«  innornnwuiont  (omethin^  like  the  foUowing  baa  been  going  the  round 
irfapot;  "Mure  than  2S.n00  children  die  erery  year  in  London  under  ten 
en-fure  we  want  a  children's  hospital."  This  spring  thera 
laaued,  and  direcs  other  means  taken  to  this  effeel:  "The 
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some  Saturn,  turned  analytical  chemist,  says,  "ib  thei 
delicate  test"  of  sanitary  conditions.     Is  all  tbisj 
ture  suffering  and  death  necessary?     Or  did  nattml 
tend  mothers  to  be  always  accompanied  by  dc 
is  it  better  to  learn  the  piano-forte  than  to  learn  ' 
which  subserve  the  pre8er\ation  of  offspring? 

Macaulay  somewhere  says,  that  it  is  extraordin 
whereas  the  laws  of  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  I 
far  removed  as  they  are  from  us,  are  perfectly  well  i 
stood,  the  laws  of  the  human  mind,  which  are  and 
observation  all  day  and  every  day  are  no  better 
stood  than  they  were  two  thousand  years  ago. 

But  how  much  more  extraordinary  is  it,  that,  wh 
might  call  the  coxcombries  of  education,  e.  g.,  the  eie 
of  astronomy,  are  now  taught  to  every  school-girl,  i 
mothers  of  families  of  any  class,  nor  school-mist 
any  class,  nor  nurses  of  children,  nor  nurses  of  ho 
are  taught  anything  about  those  laws  which  God  hiu  i 
signed  to  the  relations  of  our  bodies  with  the  world 
which  he  has  put  them.     In  other  words,  the  laws  whid 
make  these  bodies,  into  which  He  has  put  our  mind 
healthy  or  unhealthy  organs  of  those  minds,  are  all  I 


■•  k  grmt  want  of  Military  knowledge  in  women ;  therefore  we  want  •  na*t| 
hospital."  Now,  both  the  above  fact*  are  too  aadly  troe.  Bat  vliitliltil 
deduction?  The  oauaca  of  the  enonnoua  child  mortality  are  prrfeet);  dl 
linown:  they  are  chiefly  want  of  cleaolineM,  want  of  Teolilutiun,  nut  til 
whitewaahing;  in  one  word,  defective  household  hygiene.  Tb<- ntortlMt  ■ 
joat  as  well  known;  and  among  them  ia  certainly  not  the  ratahliihisMit •f '1 
ohild'e  hospital.  This  may  be  a  want;  joat  aa  there  may  be  a  «aii<  <i  k»l 
pital  room  for  adolta.  But  the  Regietrar  Oeneral  would  certainly  nenrllu>t| 
of  giving  ui,  a«  a  cause  for  the  high  rate  of  child  mortality  in  (ajltix^l 
pool,  that  there  was  not  suflfieient  hospital  room  for  children;  nor  wr«U  tl 
urge  upon  us,  as  a  remedy,  to  found  an  hospital  for  them 

Again,  women,  and  the  best  women,  are  wofully  defleivnt  iD  sanitarjb*** 
ledge;  altliough  it  is  to  women  that  we  must  look,  first  and  last,  for  «t>^' 
cation,  as  far  as  housthold  hygiene  is  concrrncil .     But  who  wmil.i  <t»»lli"*  | 
of  citing  the  institution  of  a  women's  hospital  as  the  way  to  cuw  thii  •«"•" 

W«  have  it,  indeed,  upon  very  high  autliority,  that  there  i*  some  M* 
hospitals,  as  they  have  been  hitlierlo,  may  not  have  generally  in«na«ed,i 
than  diminished,  tin-  mti-  of  inortnlity:  <'s|><-eially  child  mortality. 
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nit.  "Not  but  that  these  laws — the  laws  of  lifi; — are 
oertain  measure  understood;  but  not  even  mothera 
c  it  •worth  their  while  to  studj  them — to  study  how 
ive  tbeir  childreu  healthy  existences.  They  call  it 
ical  or  physiological  knowledge,  fit  only  for  doctors. 
nother  objection. 

Te  are  constantly  told,  "  But  the  circumstances  wliich 
em  our  children's  health  are  beyond  our  control. 
lat  can  we  do  with  winds  ?  There  is  the  east  wind. 
Bt  people  can  tell  before  they  get  up  in  the  morning 
ether  the  %rind  is  in  the  east." 

To  this  one  can  answer  with  more  certainty  than  to  the 
mer  objections.  "Who  is  it  who  knows  when  the  wind 
n  the  east  ?  Not  the  Highland  drover,  certainly,  ex- 
ted  to  the  east  wind ;  but  the  young  lady  who  is  worn 
t  with  the  want  of  exposure  to  the  fresh  air,  to  sunlight, 
:.  Put  the  latter  under  as  good  sanitary  circumstances 
the  former,  and  she  too  will  not  know  when  the  wind 
in  the  east 
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The  very  first  canon  of  nursing,  the  first  and  the  last 
ling  upon  which  a  nurse's  attention  must  be  fixed,  the 
rst  essentiiil  to  a  patient,  without  which  all  the  rest  you 
an  do  for  him  is  as  nothing,  with  which  I  had  almost  said 
ou  may  leave  all  the  rest  alone,  is  this :  To  keep  the  air 

a  BREATHES  AS  PORE  AS  THE  EXTERNAL  AIR,  WITHOUT  CHELL- 

KOHIM.  Yet  what  is  SO  little  attended  to?  Even  where 
t  is  thought  of  at  all,  the  most  extraordinary  misconcep- 
ions  reign  about  it.  Even  in  admitting  air  into  the  pa- 
rent's room  or  ward,  few  people  ever  think  where  that  air 
iomes  from.  It  may  come  from  a  corridor  into  whioVi 
other  wards  are  ventilated,  from  a  hall,  always  unaire<l, 
always  full  of  the  fumes  of  gas,  diimcr,  of  various  kinds 
of  mustiness ;  from  an  underground  kitchen,  sink,  wash- 
^oiise.  water-clojict,  or  even,  as  I  myself  have  Tiad  sorrow- 


Hiaguarii  an  uuy  irum  a  nau  or  cornuor. — i 

Again,  a  tbiug  I  have  often  seeu  both  i 
and  institutions.  A  room  remains  uninh 
place  is  carefully  fastened  up  with  a  boar 
are  never  opened  ;  probably  the  shutters  i 
shut ;  perhaps  some  kind  of  stores  are  ke 
no  breath  of  fresh  air  can  by  possibility 
room,  nor  any  ray  of  suu.  The  air  is  as 
and  corrupt  as  it  can  by  possibility  be  ma 
ripe  to  breed  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  dip 
thing  else  you  please*. 

Yet  the  nursery,  ward  or  sick-room  a4j< 
tively  be  aired  (?)  by  liaving  the  door  o 
room.  Or  children  will  be  put  into  Agj 
previous  preparation,  to  sleep.  ^| 

A  short  time  ago  a  man  walked  into  a 
Queen  Square,  and  cut  the  throat  of  a  po 
creature,  sitting  by  the  fire.     The  murder 
the  act,  but  simply  said,  "It's  all  right." 
was  road.  ^M 

But  in  our  case,  the  extraordinary  tlM| 
tim  says,  "  It's  all  right,"  and  that  we  are 
although  we  "  nose"  the  murderers,  in  the 
unsunned  room,  the  scarlet  fever  which  is  1 
or  the  fever  and  hospital  gac^reue  whii 
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Bpowded  beds  of  a  liospital  ward,  we  say,  "It'a 

jper  supply  of  windows,  and  a  proper  rtnf)ply 
ipenfire  places,  freeli  air  is  comparatively  easy 
rben  your  patient  or  i>atient,«  are  in  bed.  Never 
fe  open  windows  then.  People  don't  catch  cold 
Hiis  is  a  popular  fallacy.  With  projKjr  bed- 
d  hot  bottles,  if  necessary,  you  can  always  keep 
in  bed,  and  well  ventilate  him  at  the  same 


nurse,  be  her  rank  and  education  what  it 
>p  up  every  cranny,  and  keep  a  hot-house  heat 
itient  is  in  bed ;  and  if  he  is  able  to  get  up, 
[comparatively  unprotected.  The  time  when 
cold  (and  there  are  many  ways  of  taking  cold, 
cold  in  the  nose)  is  when  they  first  get  up  after 
Id  exhaustion  of  dressing  and  of  having  had  the 
Ked  by  many  hours,  perhaps  days,  in  bed,  and 
bdered  more  incapable  of  reaction.  Then  the 
lerature  which  refreshes  the  patient  in  bed  may 
le  patient  just  risen.  And  common  sense  wili 
■lat  while  l)urity  of  air  is  essential,  a  tempera- 
r  be  secured  which  shall  not  chill  the  patient, 
lebest  that  can  be  expected  will  be  a  feverish 

the  air  within  as  pure  as  the  air  without,  it  is 
IT,  as  often  appears  to  be  thought,  to  make  it 

jrnoon  again,  without  care,  the  patient,  whose 
have  then  risen,  often  finds  the  room  us  close 
laaive  as  he  found  it  cold  in  the  morning.     Yet 

Ell  be  terrified  if  a  window  is  opened.* 
inble  that  the  window*  in   a  tick  rooin  should  be  inch  that 
if  he  can  move  about,  \»'  able  to  open  nuii   »\\nt  them  easily 
t.  the  tick  room  it  very  eeldum  kept   aired    if  thit   it  not  the 
f  few  pvoplehare  aoy  perception  of  whul  it  a  healltiy  atinotphere 
man  odeo  tayt,  "Thi«  room  where  I  tpeml  tweutytwc 
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I  kuow  an  intelligent,  humane  houBe  surgeon,  wboj 
a  practice  of  keeping  the  ward  windows  open, 
siciaua  and  surgeons  invariably  close  them  while 
their  rounds,  and  the  house  surgeon  very  projioilv  a; ! 
varial)ly  opens  them  whenever  the  doctors  have  mr 
their  backs. 

In  a  little  book  on  nui-sing,  published  a  short  time  t 
we  are  told  that,  "  with  proper  care  it  is  very  seldom  I 
the  windows  cannot  be  opened  for  a  few  minutes  twic«j 
the  day  to  admit  fresh  air  from  without."     I  should  ( 
not. ;  nor  twice  in  the  hour  either.     It  only  ehows 
little  the  subject  has  been  considered. 

Of  all  methods  of  keeping  the  patient  warm,  thei 
worst  certainly  is  to  depend  for  heat  on  the  breath 
bodies  of  the  sick.     1  have  known  a  medical  officer  k«l 
his  ward  windows  hermetically  closed;  thus  exposing  I 
sick  to  all  the  dangers  of  an  infected  atmosphere,  bee 
he  was  afraid  that,  by  admitting  fresh  air,  the  teniperati 
ot  the  ward  would  be  too  much  lowered.     This  is  a 
structive  fallacy. 

To  attempt  to  keep  a  ward  warm  at  the  expeiue  \ 
making  the  sick  repeatedly  breathe  their  own  hol,hun 
putrescing  atmosphere,  is  a  certain  way  to  delay  recovi 
or  to  destroy  life. 

Do  you  ever  go  into  the  bed-rooms  of  any  penwDS  ^ 
any  class,  whether  they  contain  one,  two  or  twenty  {>eop 
whether  they  hold  sick  or  well,  at  night,  or  before 
windows  are  opened  in  the  morning,  and  ever  tiiid  the  I 
anything  but  unwholesomely  close  and  foul?    And' 
should  it  be  so  ?     And  of  how  much  importance  it  it  I 
it  should  not  be  so.     During  sleep,  the  human  body,  rt 
when  in  health,  is  far  more  injured  by  the  influence  of! 
air  than  when   awake.     Why  can't  you  keep  the  «irj 
night,  then,  as  pure  as  the  air  without,  iJi  the  v^"><^» 

boun  out  of  the  tweoty-four  i«  fmlier  tJian  tlie  utlier  wb«t«  1  M 
b«o«n»e  here  I  can  nianugi-  thrwinHnwa  myttU."     And  if  '• 
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in  ?     But  for  this,  you  iiiiist  have  sufficient  outlet  for 
mpure  air  you  make  voui-selves  to  go  out;  sufficient 

for  the  pare  air  from  without  to  come  in.    You  must 
open   chimneys,  open  wnndows  or  ventilators;   no 

cartaius  round  your  beds;  no  shutters  or  curtains  to 
'Windows;  none  of  the  contrivances  by  which  you  uu- 
line  your  own  health,  or  destroy  the  chances  of  re- 
ry  of  your  sick.* 
,  careful  nurse  will  keep  a  constant  watch  over  her 

especially  weak,  protracted,  and  collapsed  cases,  to 
■d  against  the  effects  of  the  loss  of  vital  heat  by  the 
t  himself.  In  certain  diseased  states  much  less  heat 
iuced  than  in  health ;  and  there  is  a  constant  ten- 
sy  to  the  decline  and  ultimate  extinction  of  the  vital 
ers  by  the  call  made  upon  them  to  sustain  the  heat  of 
body.     Cases  where  this  occurs  should  be  watched 

r  Aogns  Smith 'i  kir  teat,  if  it  ooald  be  mmde  of  limpler  appliMtion, 
pd  be  inraltiable  to  uie  in  every  tleeping  and  tiek  room.  Joit  aa  withoat 
■K  uf  •  thermometer  no  nurse  abould  ever  put  a  patient  into  a  bath,  au 
Id  no  nurae,  or  mother,  or  aupurintendent,  Im  without  the  air  t«<tin  any 
8,  oamty  or  eleepiog  room.  If  the  main  function  of  a  nurae  ii  to  main- 
Itbe  air  within  the  ruom  as  fresh  aa  the  air  without,  withoat  lowering;  thrt 
pntnre,  then  sfae  should  always  he  provided  witli  a  ibermomi-ter  which 
ieslta  llie  tempentlurc,  with  an  air  test  whioh  iniiicateo  the  organic  matter 
ttoair.  Bat  bu  be  used ,  the  latter  must  l>e  mnde  as  simple  a  little  instru- 
Itss  the  fiinner,  and  both  should  besf-lf-re^sterinf^.  The  senses  of  nurses 
llBathifs  be«ome  so  dolled  to  fool  air,  that  lliey  sre  perfeetly  unconsoioua 
•katsn  Mtmoaphere  they  have  let  their  children.  |>ntients  or  chiirces  slerp 
But  if  the  tell-tale  air  teat  were  to  exhibit  in  thi'  muruing,  both  to  nurses 
i|atieDts,  and  to  the  superior  officer  going  round,  what  the  asmosph^re  hna 
■  doriDgthe  oieht,  I  question  if  any  greater  security  could  be  afforded 
■Mt  a  rwurrenee  of  the  misdemeanor. 

kill  oh,  the  crowded  national  school,  where  so  muuy  children's  epidemic* 
tttlitir  origin,  what  a  tale  its  air  test  would  tell.  We  should  have  parent* 
^1  snd  saving  rightly,  "  I  will  not  send  my  child  to  that  school,  the  air 
litsnds  at  ■  Horrid.'"  And  the  donnitorieaof  ourgreat  boarding  schools  I 
■let  (t-ver  would  be  no  more  ascribed  to  contagion,  bat  to  its  right  cause, 
'•it  test  siaudiug  at  "•  Foul." 

*t  ilii-uM  hear  no  longer  of  "  Mysterious  Dispensations,"  aod  of  "  PUgoa 
leoce."  being  "  in  God's   hands,"  when,  so  far  as  we  Vnow,  He  baa 
into  «ar  owa.     The  little  air  test  would    both  betray  the  aaoaa  of 
«"»  ~— •'lenc**,'*  and  eaU  ujion  ns  to  remedy  it. 
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VFi   ifiuiu  uuuuuio,  n  lui  ouiuu  mum  uijuk.,  e 

use  of  until  tlie  temperature  is  restored, 
be,  if  necessary,  replenislied.  Patients  are 
in  tlio  latter  stages  of  disease  from  want  < 
such  simple  precautions.  The  nurse  may 
the  patient's  diet,  or  to  his  medicine,  or  td 
dose  of  stimulant  which  she  is  directed  to  | 
the  patient  is  all  the  while  sinking  from_ 
external  warmth.  Such  ca.ses  happen 
during  the  hight  of  summer.  This  fatal 
to  occur  toward  early  morning,  at  the  peri' 
est  temperature  of  the  twenty-four  hoars,  i 
when  the  effect  of  the  preceding  day's  diel 

QeiK'fally  sjteuking,  you  may  expect  that 
will  suffer  cold  much  more  in  the  moruii 
evening.  The  vitsd  powers  are  much  lowe 
feverish  at  night,  with  burning  hands  and 
almost  sure  to  be  chilly  and  shivering  ic 
But  nurses  are  very  fond  of  lieating  tllfl 
night,  and  of  neglecting  it  in  tlie  momi™ 
busy.     I  should  reverse  the  matter.  

AH  these  things  require  common  sea 
perhaps,  in  no  one  single  thing  is  so  litj 
shown,  in  all  ranks,  as  in  mirsing.  * 

'With  private  sick,  I  think,  hut  ovrtAiolv  witii 
•hould  never  b<-  satiafieil  lu  >o  tlie  fr-sLncM  of  tii<>ir  aliUMp 
feel  the  air  ^ntl;  runving  over  Ii>'r  face,  when  «ti 
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extraordinary  confusion  between  cold  and  ventiia- 
J,  even  in  the  minds  of  well-educated  people,  illuBtrates 
lis.     To  make  a  room  cold  is  by  no  means  necessarily  to 
iitilate  it.     Nor  is  it  at  all  necessary,  in   order  to  venti- 
^te  a  room,  to  chill  it.     Yet,  if  a  nurse  finds  a  room  close, 
le  will  let  out  the  fire,  thereby  making  it  closer,  or  she 
rtll  of>en  the  door  int<j  a  cold  room,  without  a  firo,  or  tui 
eu  window  in  it,  by  way  of  improving  the  ventiintion. 
be  safest  atmosphere  of  all  for  a  patient  is  a  good  tiro 
ad  an  open  window,  excepting  in   extremes  of  tempera- 
are;  (yet  no  nurse  can  ever  be  nuide  to  understand  this.) 
Po  ventilate  a  small  room  without  draughts  of  course  re- 
hires more  care  than  to  ventilate  a  large  one. 

Another  extraordinary  fallacy  is  the  dread  of  night  air. 

VHiut  air  can  we  breathe  at  night  but  night  air  ?     The 

hoice  is  between  pure  night   air  from  without  and  foul 

[night  air  from  within.     Most  people  prefer  the  latter.     An 

I  unaccountable  choice.     Wliat  will  they  say  if  it  is  proved 

tole  true  that  fully  one  half  of  all  the  disease  we  suffer 

from,  is  occasioned  by  people  sleeping  with  their  windows 

lAnt?    An   open  window  most   nights  in   the  year  can 

never  hurt  any  one.     This  is  not  to  eay  that  light  is  not 

nwfssarv  for  recovery.     In  ijreat  cities,  night  air  is  often 

the  best  and  purest  air  to  be  had  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

I  could  better  understand  in  towns  shutting  the  windows 

•iaring  the  day  than  during  the  night,  for  the  sake  of  the 

wk.    Tlie  absence  of  .smoke,  the  quiet,  all  tend  to  making 

"igtit  the  best  time  for  airing  the  patients.     One  of  our 

highest  medical  authorities  on  consumption  and  climate 

histoid  me  that   the  air  in   London  is  never  so  good  as 

*ftcr(eii  o'clock  at  night. 

Always  air  your  room,  then,  from  the  outside  air,  it 
possible.  Windows  are  made  to  open ;  doors  are  made 
toshiit — a  truth  which  seems  extremely  difficult  of  appre- 
hwwion.     I  liave  seen  a  cAreful  nurse  airing  her  patient's 

'•ithf.of  roane.  ifaoald  s  pttti«nt,  while  beiog  washed  or  in  aoj  way  ax- 
P"*!.  remain  in  the  draught  of  an  o|i«n  window  or  door. 
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room  through  the  door,  near  to  which  were  Ivro  ^i* 
lights,  (each  of  which   consumes  as  much  air  aa  elerw 
men,)  a  kitchen,  u  comdor,  the  composition  of  •' 
mosphure   in    which    consisted   of  gas,    paiat,  f> 
never   changed,  full   of  effluvia,  including  a  curr 
sewer  air  from  an    ili-iilaced  sink,  asoendiug   iu  a  ooo- ■ 
tinual  stream  hy  a  well-staircase,  and  discharging  •'  r   ~ 
selves  constantly  into  the  patient's  room.     The  w 
of  the  said  room  if  opened,  was  all  that  was  desirable  t» 
air  it.     Every  room  must  be  aired  from  without— everr 
passage  from  without.     But  the  fewer  passages  therv  ar» 
in  a  hospital  the  better. 

If  we  are  to  preserve  the  air  within  as  pure  as  th«iit 
without,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  chimncv  miMt 
not  smoke.  Almost  all  smoky  chimneys  can  he  cured— 
from  the  bottom,  not  from  the  top.  Often  it  is  onlv  neo 
essary  to  have  an  inlet  for  air  to  supply  the  fire,  wliich  !i 
feeding  itself,  for  want  of  this,  from  its  own  chimney.  Ob 
the  oilier  hand,  almost  all  chimneys  can  be  made  to 
smoke  by  a  careless  nurse,  who  lets  the  fire  get  low  and 
then  overwhelms  it  with  coal — not,  as  we  verily  Ulitve. 
in  oi"der  to  spare  heraelf  trouble,  (for  very  rare  i*  unkinJ 
ness  to  the  sick,)  but  from  not  thinking  what  she  is  aboi 

In  laying  down  the  principle  that  the  first  object  of 
nurse  must  be  to  keep  the  air  breathed  by  her  patient 
pure  as  the  air  without,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  th»t 
every  thing  in  the  room  which  can  give  off  effluvia,  be- 
sides the  patient,  evaporates  itself  into  his  air ;  and  it  fol- 
lows that  there  ought  to  be  nothing  in  the  room,  except- 
ing him,  which  can  give  off  effluvia  or  nioistun-.  Ont  of 
all  damp  towels,  etc.,  which  become  dry  in  the  room,  the 
damp,  of  course,  goes  into  the  patient's  air.  Yet  this  "of 
course"  seems  as  little  thought  of,  as  if  it  were  an  obso- 
lete fiction.  How  very  seldom  you  see  a  nurst-  who  «• 
knowledges  by  her  practice  that  nothing  at  all  ought  M 
be  aired  in  the  patient's  room,  that  nothing  at  all  ought  to 
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Dooked  at  the  patieut's  fire  I      ludccd,  the  arraiige- 

ts  often  make  this  rule  impossible  to  observe. 

the  nurse  be  a  very  careful  one,  she  will,  when   the 

Bnt  leaves  his  bed,  but  not  his  room,  open  the  sheets 

B,  and  throw  the  bed-elothes  back,  in  order  to  air  his 

,    And  she  will  spread  the  wet  towels  or  flannels  care- 

■  out  upon  a  horse,  in  order  to  dry  them.     Now,  either 

e  bed-clothes  and  towels  are  not  dried  and  aired,  or 

r  dry  and  air  themselvee  into  the  patient's  air.'    And 

er  the  damp  and  effluvia  do  him  most  harm  in  his 

r  in  his  bed,  I  leave  to  you  to  determine,  for  I  cannot. 

Iren  in  health  people  cannot  repeatedly  breathe  air  in 

ich  they  live  with  impunity,  on  account  of  its  becom- 

charged  with  unwholesome  matter  from  the  lungs  and 

In  disease  where  everything  given  off  from  the 

ly  is  highly  noxious  and  dangerous,  not  only  must  there 

ilenty  of  ventilation  to  carry  off  the  effluvia,  butevery- 

g  which  the  patient  passes  must  be  instantly  removed 

\y;  as  being  more  noxious  than  even  the  emanations 

im  the  sick. 

Of  the  fatal  effects  of  the  effluvia  from  the  excreta  it 
uld  seem  unnecessary  to  speak,  wore  they  not  so  con- 
itly  neglected.  Concealing  the  utensils  behind  the  val- 
ce  to  the  bed  seems  all  the  precaution  which  is  thought 
ry  for  safety  in  private  nursing.  Did  you  but  think 
one  moment  of  the  atmosphere  under  that  bed,  the 
Mration  of  the  under  side  of  the  mattress  with  the  warm 
iporations,  you  would  be  startled  and  frightened  too  I 
Tbe  use  of  any  chamber  utensil  without  a  lid*  should 


I*  Ba  BcTer,  n<;Ter  shooM  the  poMcatioo  of  thii  iodupenuble  lid  tonfinn 
>  in  Ui«  sbominable  pnotioe  of  letting  the  obkmbvr  atenail  remain  in  a  pa- 
Bt'tRKim  onenipdcd,  excc|>(  odcl'  in  tb«  twenty-four  boon,  i.  e.,  wben  tb« 
litmadr.  Ye«.  impoMilile  sa  il  may  ap|>ear.  I  bare  known  tii«  b««t  anJ 
1  iltentiTe  nurse*  gailty  of  thia ;  ave,  and  have  known,  too,  a  patient 
i  with  MTere  diarTb(ea  for  ten  days,  and  the  nurse  (a  very  good  one) 
tktuiw  of  it  because  the  chamber  utensil  (one  witJi  a  lid)  was  emptied 
UjOBoein  twenty -fou'  hours,  aud  that  by  the  housemaid  who  came  in  and 
•^patient's  bed  tverj  evening.     As  well  might  yoa  baTe  a  sewer  und« 
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be  utterly  abolished,  whether  among  sick  or  W( 
can  easily  convince  yourself  of  tlio  necessity  of  t! 
lute  rule,  by  taking  one  with  a  lid,  and  examii 
undereide  of  that  lid.     It  will  .be  found  alwaya 
whenever  the  utensil  is  not  empty,  by  condcm 
give  moisture.     Where  does  that  go  when  there  lal 

Earthenware,  or,  if  there  is  any  wood,  highly 
and  varnished  wood,  are  the  only  materials  fit  for  ] 
utensils.  The  very  lid  of  the  old  abominable  cloflfli 
enough  to  breed  a  pestilence.  It  becomes  saturai 
offensive  matter,  which  scouring  ia  only  wanted  I 
out.  I  prefer  an  earthenware  lid,  as  being  alway* 
But  there  are  various  good  now-fashioned  arrai 

A  slop-pail  should  never  be  brought  into  a  si 
It  should  be  a  rule  invariable,  rather  more  imp 
the  private  house  tlian  elsewhere,  that  the  utem 
be  carriei.1  directly   to   the  water-closet,  empti 
rinsed  there,  and  brought  back.     There  should  al 
water  and  a  cock  in  every  water-closet  for  riusiqi 
even  if  there  is  not,  you  must  carry  water  there 
with.     I  have  actually  seen,  in  the  private  sick  ro 
utensils  emptied  into  the  foot-pan,  and  put  back 
under  the  bed.     I  tun  hardly  say  which  is  most 
ble,  whether  to  do  this  or  to  rinse  the  utensil  in 
room.     Ill  the  hi'st  liosjiitals  it  is  now  a  rule  tliatl 
pail  shall  ever  be   brought  into  the  wards,  but 
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the  room,  at  tiiink  th&t  in  a  wat<r-c1na«tthe  plug  nre^  ht  pulloi  op 
■  d«y.  Aleo  take  care  tliat  your  lid,  a«  well  aa  your  utenail,  be  »t 
puglily  rinaeil. 

If  a  nurau  <li'«linc»  Ui  do  theae  kinda  of  thinga  for  her  [Mtieat,  ** 
i«  not  her  buBincsa,"  I  should  aav  that  nursing  waa  not  her  e*ll)il| 
aeen  surgical  "  siatera."  woinon  whose  haiida  were  worth  to  theni  tt 
guineaa  a  wwk.  down  upon  Iheir  knei-s  scouring  a  room  or  hut,  bM 
thoiiglit  it  otherwise  nut  fit  for  tlieir  fntients  to  go  into.  I  am  (at  I 
ing  nurses  to  i>oour.  It  ia  a  waste  of  power.  But  I  do  say  that  iM 
had  the  true  nurseKsnlling — the  good  of  their  aiek  first,  and  secoli 
eonsideration  what  it  was  their  "  place"  to  do  ;  and  that  women 
(or  tlie  housemaid  to  do  this,  or  for  the  charwoman  to  do  that, 
(latients  art-  sufTering,  have  not  the  making  of  a  nuroe  in  them. 
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shall  be  carried  direct  to  be  emptied  and  rinsed  at 
)er  place.  I  would  it  were  so  in  the  private  house. 
o  one  ever  depetid  upon  fumigsitions,  "disinfec- 
ftod  the  like,  for  purifying  the  air.  The  offensive 
lot  ita  smell,  must  be  removed.  A  celebrated  medi- 
rer  began  one  diiy,  "  Fumigations,  gentlemen,  are 
tial  importance ;  they  make  such  an  abominable 
lat  they  compel  you  to  open  the  window."  I  wish 
disinfecting  fluids  invented  made  such  an  "abomi- 
ell "  that  they  forced  you  to  admit  ireah  air. 
ould  be  a  useful  invention. 


TI.    HEALTH  OF  HOUSES.* 

are  five  essential  points  in  securing  the  health  of 

1.  Pure  air. 

2.  Pure  water. 

3.  Efficient  drainage. 

4.  Cleanliness. 

5.  Light. 

at  these,  no  liouse  can  be  healthy.  And  it  will  be 
hy  just  in  proportion  ae  they  are  deficient. 
J  have  ymre  air,  let  your  house  be  so  constructed  as 
outer  atmosphere  shall  find  its  way  with  ease  to 
nrner  of  it.  House  architects  hardly  ever  consider 
rhe  object  in  building  a  house  is  to  obtain  the 

■Ith  of  euriages,  «p««ially  elu«e  earriagta,  ii  not  of  auffioient  uoi- 

iftanoe   U>  mention  here.  oth>nvi»e  than  ouraorily.     Children,  who 

the  moat  delieale  t««t  of  sanitary  condition*,  generally  can  not 

e carriage  witiiout  being  aick;  aud  very  lucky  for  them  that  itia 

1  carriage,  witli  the  horee-hnir  cuahions  and  linings  always  satu- 

'ith  organic  matter,  if  to  this  lie  added  the  windows  up,  is  one  uf  th<- 

ibenlthy  uf  huiimii  reeeptsoles.     The  idea  of  taking  an  airing  in  it,  is 

preposterous.     Dr.  Angus  Smith  has  shown  that  a  crowded  railway 

ieh  itMs  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour,  is  as  unwboleaomo  m 

smell  of  a  tewer,  or  as  a  back  yard  in  one  of  the  moat  unhealthy 

\  one  of  the  moat  unhealthy  streets  in  Mancheater. 
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largest  interest  for  the  money,  not  to  save  doctors'  bilk 
the  tenants.  But,  if  tenanta  should  ever  become  » 
as  to  refuse  to  occupy  unhealthy  constructed  houses, 
if  insurance  companies  should  ever  come  to  undei 
their  interest  so  thoroughly  as  to  pay  a  sanitarj'  sur^i 
to  look  afler  the  houses  where  their  clients  live,  8] 
tive  architects  would  speedily  be  brought  to  their 
As  it  is,  they  build  what  pays  best.  And  there  are  al' 
people  foolish  enough  to  take  the  houses  they  baHi 
And  if  in  the  course  of  time  the  families  die  o£^  a 
often  the  case,  no  body  ever  thinks  of  blaming  .i  .  j. 
Providence*  for  the  result.  Ill-informed  medical  ma 
aid  in  sustaining  the  delusion,  by  laying  the  blame  on 
'•  current  contagions."  Badly  constructed  houses  do  fcr 
the  healthy  what  badly  constructed  hospitals  do  for  tb« 
aick.  Once  insure  that  the  air  in  a  house  is  stagnant,  tai 
sickness  is  certain  to  follow. 

2.  Pure  water  is  more  generally  introduced  into  hoow 
than  it  used  to  be,  thanks  to  the  exertions  of  the  aanitarr 
reformers.  Within  the  last  few  years,  a  large  part  of 
London  was  in  the  daily  habit  of  using  water  polluted 
the  drainage  of  its  sewers  and  water-closets.  Tbi» 
happily  been  remedied.  But,  in  many  parts  of  the  cou5 
try,  well-water  of  a  very  impure  kind  is  used  for  domestic 
purposes.  And  when  epidemic  disease  shows  itaelt  per- 
sons using  such  water  are  almost  sure  to  suflisr. 

3.  It  would  be  cunous  to  ascertain  by  inspection,  ti^w 
many  houses  in  London  are  reall}'  well  drained.  .M»iiJ 
people  would  say,  surely  all  or  most  of  them.  But  iiimt 
people  have  no  idea  in  what  good  drainage  consists.  Thuj 
think  that  a  sewer  in  the  street,  and  a  pipe  leading  to  it 


1^ 


•Ood  lays  Juwn  oertaiD  pbytioftl  Uwt.     U(iod  Uis  ciiryiD);  out  tiKkk 
dfpenJt  oar  rMponsibility  (that  much  abuard  word),  for  how  muldwl 
any  mpoofiiliilit.;  for  aetion*.  the  ivoalta  of  which  we  ooald  n<it  fortan,  < 
would  be  the  caae  if  the  earrjiag  out  of  Uia  laws  were  not  eenaiat    T"l 
■eem  to  be  ooDtinually  expretiog  that  He  will  work  a  miracU— ^  •'■ 
Hu  own  taws  expressly  to  reliere  us  of  responsibility. 
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ihe  house,  is  good   drainage.     All  the  while  the 

■T  may  be  nothing  but  a  laboratory  from  which  epi- 

ic  disease  and  ill  health   is  being  distilled   into   the 

No  house,  with  any  untrapped  drain-pipe  com- 

icatlng  immediately  with  a  sewer,  whether  it  be  from 

r-closet,  sink,  or  gully-grate,  can  ever  be  healthy. 

entrapped  sink  may  at  any  time  spread  fever  or  py»- 

among  the  inmates  of  a  palace. 

e  ordinary  oblong  sink   is  an   abomination.     That 

X  surface  of  stone,  which  is  always  left  wet,  is  always 

[g  into  the  air.    I  have  known  whole  houses  and 

itals  smell  of  the  sink.     I  have  met  just  as  strong  a 

of  sewer  air  coming  up  the  back  staircase  of  a 

id  London  house  from  the  sink,  as  I  have  ever  met  at 

and  I  have  seen  the  rooms  in  that  house  all  ven- 

d  by  the  open  doors,  and  the  passages  all  unventila- 

hy  the  closed  windows,  in  order  that  as  much  of  the 

f6T  air  as  possible  might  be  conducted  into  and  retained 

the  bed-rooms.    It  is  wonderful. 

/Ujother  great  evil  in  house  construction  is  carrying 
ttus  anderneath  the  house.  Such  drains  are  never  safe. 
I  house  drains  should  begin  and  cud  outside  the  walls, 
iny  people  will  readily  admit,  as  a  theory,  the  impor- 
pce  of  these  things.  But  how  few  are  there  who  can 
telligently  trace  disease  in  their  households  to  such 
nses !  Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  when  scarlet  fever,  measles, 
small-pox  appears  among  the  children,  the  verj'  first 
pught  which  occurs  is,  "where"  the  children  can  have 
■  :ht"  the  disease?  And  the  parents  immediately  run 
in  their  minds  all  the  families  with  whom  they  may 
been.  They  never  think  of  looking  at  home  for  the 
of  the  mischief.  If  a  neighbor's  child  is  seized 
1  small-pox,  the  firet  question  which  occurs  is,  whether 
hai  been  vaccinated.  No  one  would  under- value  vacci- 
pon;  but  it  becomes  of  doubtful  benefit  to  society  v^-hen 
leads  people  to  look  abroad  for  the  source  of  evils  which 
lit  at  home. 
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4.  "Without  cleanliness,  within  and  without  jour  1 
ventilation  is  comparatively  oseless.     In  certain  foulj 
tricts  of  London,  poor  people  used  to  object  to  opMi  ( 
windows  and  doors  becausie  of  the  foul  smells  that  ( 
in.     Rich  people  like  to  have  their  stables  and  <liint; 
near  their  houses.    But  does  it  ever  occur  to  tliom  d 
with  manv  arrangements  of  this  kind  it  would  \>c    '  ■ 
keep  the  windows  shut  than  open?     You  can  i 
the  wr  of  the  house  pure  with  dung  heaps  under  the  ^ 
dowB.    These  are  common  all   over  London.    And 
people  are  surprised  that  their  children,  brought  npl 
lai^,  "well  aired "  nurseries  and  bed-rooms,  suffer  I 
children's  epidemics.     K  they  studied  nature's  lawgiii( 
matter  of  children's  health,  they  would  not  be  so  sur 

There  are  other  ways  of  having  filth  inside  a 
beside  having  dirt  in  heaps.     Old  papered  wails  of ; 
standing,  dirty  carpets,  uncleansed  furniture,  are  ju 
ready  sources  of  impurity  to  the  air  as  if  there  w« 
dung  heap  in  the  basement.     People  are  so  unaceusta 
from  education  and  habits  to  consider  how  to  ma 
home  healthy,  that  they  either  never  think  of  itat^ 
and  take  ever}'  disease  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  be ' 
signed  to  "  when  it  comes  "  as  from  the  hand  of " 
deuce ;"  or  if  they  ever  entertain  the  idea  of  pr 
the  health  of  their  hou-^ehold  as  a  duty,  they  are  vwyi 
to  commit  all  kinds  of  "  negligences  and  ignorances'! 
performing  it. 

5.  A  dark  house  is  always  an  unhealthy  house,  alfl 
an  ill-aired  house,  always  a  dirty  house.     Want  of  I 
stops  growth,  and  promotes  scrofula,  rickets,  etc,  i 
the  children. 

People  lose  their  health  in  a  dark  house,  and  if  tbeyl 
ill,  they  can  not  get  well  again  in  it.     More  will  be  I 
about  this  farther  on. 

Three  out  of  many  "  negligences  and  ignorances"] 
managing  the  health  of  houses  generally,  I  will  here  i 
tion  as  specimens:  1.  That  the  female  head  in  charge  at 
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building  does  not  think  it  necesaarj  to  visit  every  hole 
comer  of  it  every  day.    How  can  she  expect  those 
are  under  her  to  be  more  careful  to  maintain  ber 
se  in  a  healthy  condition  than  slie  who  is  in  charge  ut 
2.  That  it  is  not  considered  essential  to  air,  to  sun, 
to  clean  rooms  while  uninhabited;  which  is  simply 
loring  the  first  elementary  notion  of  sanitary  things, 
laying  the  ground  ready  for  all  kinds  of  diaea^'es.     3. 
\t  the  window,  and  one  window,  is  considered  enough 
a  room.     Uave  you  never  observed  that  any  room, 
out  a  fire-place,  is  always  close?     And,  if  you  have  a 
lace,  would  you  cram  it  up  not  only  with  a  chimney- 
,  bnt  jierhaps  with  a  great  wisp  of  brown  paper,  in 
throat  of  the  chinmey — to  prevent  the  soot  from  com- 
down,  you  say?    If  your  chimney  va  fonl,  sweep  it; 
don't  expect  that  you  can  ever  air  a  room  with  only 
aperture;  don't  suppose  that  to  shut  up  a  room,  is 
way  to  keep  it  clean.    It  is  the  best  way  to  foul  the 
m  and  all  that  is  in  it.    Don't  imagine  that  if  you,  who 
in  chiirgp,  don't  look  to  all  these  things  yourself,  those 
,er  you  will  be  more  careful  than  you  are.     It  appears 
if  the  part  of  a  mistress  now  is  to  complain  of  ber 
anf.s,  and  to  accept  their  excuse.*! — not  t«  show  them 
there  need  be  neither  complaints  made  nor  excuses. 
But  again,  to  look  to  all  these  things  yourself  does  not 
niwm  to  do  them  yourself.     "  I  always   open   the  win- 
Iowa,"  the  head  in  charge  often  says.     If  you  do  it,  it  is 
JO  much  the  better,  certainly,  than  if  it  were  not  done 
all    But  can  you  not  insure  that  it  is  done  when  not 
me  by  yourself?    Can  you  insure  that  it  is  not  undone 
ben  your  back   is  turned?    This   is  what  being  "in 
large"  means  ;  and  a  very  important  meaning  it  is,  too. 
te  former  only  implies  that  just  what  you  can  do  with 
ourowii  bauds  is  done  ;  the  latter  that  what  ought  to  be 
file  is  ahvuys  done. 

And  now,  you  think  these  things  trifles,  or  at  least  ex- 
ggerated.     But  what  you  "think"  or  what  I  "think" 
33 
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matters  little.  Let  as  see  what  God  thinks  of  i 
Qod  always  jastifiea  his  ways.  "WTiile  we  are  dq 
he  has  been  teaching.  I  have  known  cases  of  h< 
pyeemia  quite  as  severe  in  handsome  private  faoaxf 
any  of  the  worst  hospitals,  and  from  the  same  caW 
foul  air.  Yet  nobody  learned  the  lesson ;  nobody  ]l 
anything  at  all  from  it.  They  went  on  thinking — tli 
that  the  sufterer  had  scratched  his  tbnmb,  or  that 
singular  that  "  all  the  servants"  had  "  whitlows,"  < 
something  was  "much  about  this  year;  there  is 
sickness  in  our  house."  This  is  a  favorite  id' 
thought — leading  not  to  inquire  what  is  the  u 
cause  of  these  general  "whitlows,"  but  to  stifle 
quiry.  In  what  sense  is  "sickness"  being  "always 
a  justification  of  its  being  "  there"  at  all? 

I  will  tell  you  what  was  the  cause  of  this  bospib 
mia  being  in  that  large  private  house ;  it  was  t] 
sewer  air  from  an  ill-placed  sink  was  carefully  c<Ji| 
into  all  the  rooms  by  sedulously  opening  all  tiM 
and  closing  all  the  passage  windows.  It  was  tli 
slops  were  emptied  into  the  foot  pans ;  it  was  that  th 
silB  were  never  properly  rinsed  ;  it  was  that  the  e| 
crockery  was  rinsed  with  dirty  water;  it  wa«  ti 
beds  were  never  properly  shaken,  aired,  picked  to  pi 
changed.  It  was  that  the  carpets  and  curtjuos » 
ways  musty  ;  it  was  that  the  furniture  was  always 
it  was  that  the  papei-ed  walls  were  saturated  with  ( 
was  that  the  floors  were  never  cleaned ;  it  was  tl 
tminhabited  rooms  were  never  sunned,  or  dew 
aired;  it  was  that  tlie  cupboardo  were  always  ret 
of  foul  air;  it  was  that  the  windows  were  alwaj 
shut  up  at  night;  it  was  that  no  window  wi 
systematically  opened  even  in  the  day,  or  ti^ 
right  window  was  not  opened.  A  person  gaapl 
air  might  open  a  window  for  himself;  bat  the  « 
were  n«t  taught  to  open  the  windows, 
doors ;    or  the}'  opened  the  windows  njori 
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een  high  walls,  not  upon  the  airier  court;  or  ihey 

led  the  room  doors  into  the  unaireil  halls  and  p«f^ 
bv  win-  of  airing  the  rooms.  Xow  all  this  ia  nut 
but  fact,  la  that  handsome  lioiiae  I  have  known 
summer  three  cases  of  hos[iitaI  {»va:mia,  one  of 
tis,  two  of  consumptive  cough — all  the  immrJiaU 
ducts  of  foul  air.  When,  in  temperate  climntc^.  a 
lee  is  more  unhealthy  in  summer  than  in  winter,  it  i»- 
irtain  sign  of  something  wrong.     Yet  nobodj  lettnw 

lesson.  Yes,  God  always  justifies  his  ways.  He  is 
sbiDg  while  you  are  not  learning.  This  poor  body 
88  his  finger,  that  one  loses  his  life ;  and  all  from  the 
Bt  easily  prcventihle  causes.* 

'be  hoii»ies  of  the  grandmothers  and  great-grandmoth- 
of  this  generation,  at  least  the  country  house*,  with 
at  door  and  back  door  always  standing  open,  winter 
I  summer,  and  a  thorough  draught  always  blowing 
Dugh,  with  all  the  scrubbing,  and  cleaning,  and  polish- 

and  scouriug  which  used  to  go  on,  the  grandmothers, 
still  more  the  great-grandmothers,  always  oat  of 
>rs,  and  never  with  a  bonnet  on,  except  to  go  to 
irch — tliese  things  entirely  account  for  the  fact  so  often 
M  of  a  great-grandmother,  who  was  a  tower  of  physical 
;<)r  descending  into  a  grandmother  jierbaps  a  little  lesi 
[orous,  but  still  sound  as  a  bell  and  healthy  to  the  core, 

0  a  mother  languid  and  confined  to  her  carriage  and 

1  miat  aay  o  word  about  afrvanu'  bed-rooms.  From  th«  way  th«T  uv 
K  btit  olicner  from  the  way  they  ore  k«-pt,  and  Irom  no  int«Uig«nt  inipee- 

whatercr  being  ezcroi««<l  ovi^r  liiein.  ihey  an?  «IiihbI  in»«ri»bly  den«  of 
tir,  and  th«  "Mrrnnta' health"  sulTers  in  an  ■'unaooountabV  (T)  wi«y. 
I  In  th«  country  :  for  I  am  by  no  mesna  (peaking  only  of  London  hooaea, 
K  too  often  aerranta  are  put  to  li»e  iin/lfr  the  ground  and  over  the  rofif. 
in  a  oouotcy  maoaion,  which  waa  r«slly  >  inanaion,  (not  afU-r  the 
liioo  of  adrertiserDent*.)  I  have  known  ihns- innid«  who  ali-pt  in  the  «»mc- 
ill  of  tearM  fe»er.  "How  ear«liing  it  it."  wa«  of  (Niunw  the  remark, 
look  at  the  mom,  one  iimell  of  tlie  nwim.  wa«  quite  cnoutrh.  Itwaa  no 
r  iiaaoooaotablo.  Th«  nmm  was  nut  u  •mall  one  :  it  waa  up  ataira,  and 
bd  two  W)^  winduwa:  but  oaarly  every  one  ot  the  neglects  «noiiieraieJ 
there. 
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ally  and  physically,  throughout  their  as* 
lives;  and  yet  people  who  are  going  to 
bring  more  such  into  the  world,  'nill  cone 
their  own  convenience  as  to  where  thej 
how  they  are  to  live. 

With  regard  to  the  health  of  houses  i 
sick  person,  it  often  happens  that  the  sic 
a  ventilating  shaft  for  the  rest  of  the  ho 
the  house  is  kept  as  close,  unaired,  and  dl 
window  of  the  sick  room  is  kept  a  little  o 
the  door  occasionally.  Now,  there  are  c 
which  a  house  with  one  sick  person  in  i 
that  sick  person :  it  ties  up  its  knockei 
before  it  in  the  street.  Why  can't  it  l 
oughly  clean  and  unusually  well  aired,  ^H 
sick  person.  ^B 

We  must  not  forget  what,  ia  ordim 
called  "  Infection  ;"  * — a  thing  of  whi^H 

■  Is  it  not  living  in  b  continaal  mistake  to  look  opon  di 
ns  separate  entities,  which  mnst  exist,  like  oats  and  dogs 
apon  thrm  as  conditions,  like  a  Hirty  and  a  clean  oonditJ 
under  onr  own  control ;  or  rather  as  the  reactions  of  kin* 
conditions  in  which  we  have  placed  oureelTes. 

I  was  hrmisht  up,  both  bv  scientific;  men  and  ignonal 
believe  timt  small-pox,  for  instance,  was  a  thing  of  wb 
first  specimen  in  the  world,  which  went  on  propagating 
chain  of  deaci-nt,  juat  114   rinicli  us  that  theru  was  %Ju 
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afmid  that  tViey  frequently  follow  the  very  prac- 
in  regard  to  it  which  they  ought  to  avoid.     Noth- 
used  to  be  considered  so  iufectioas  or  contagious  as 
hH-jjox  ;  and  {>eople  not  very  long  ago  used  to  cover 
patients  with  heavy  bed-clothes,  while  tliey  kept  up 
fires  and  shut  the  windows.     Small-pox,  of  eouree, 
kder  this  regime,  is  very  "  infectious."     People  are  some- 
^at  wiser  now   in   their  management  of  this  disease. 
ey  have  ventured  to  cover  the  patients  lightly,  and  to 
ep  the  windows  open ;  and  we  hear  much  lees  of  the 
fection"  of  suiall-pox  than  we  used   to  do.    But  do 
Dple  in  our  days  act  with  more  wisdom  on  the  subject 
"infection"  in  fevers,  scarlet  fever,  measlea,  etc.,  than 
beir  forefathers  did  with  the  small-pox  ?    Does  not  the 
Bpalar  idea  of  "infection"  involve  that  people  should 
in  greater  care  of  themselves  than  of  the  patient?  that, 
ftr  instance,  it  is  safer  not  to  be  too  much  with  the  pa- 
nt, not  to  attend  too  much  to  his  wants?     Perhaps  the 
illustration  of  the  utter  absurdity  of  tliis  view  of 
luty  in  attending  on  "  infectious"  diseases,  is  ali'orded  by 
irhat  was  verj-  recently  the  practice,  if  it  is  not  so  even 
Dw,  in  some   of  the   European  lazarets — in  which  the 
|)lague-patient  used  to  be   condemned  to  the  horrors  of 
ilth,  overcrowding,  and  want   of  ventilation,  while  the 
nedical  attendant  was  ordered  to  examine  the  patient's 
oiigue  through  an   opera-glase,  and  to  toes  him  a  ian- 
l«;t  to  open  his  abscesses  with  ? 

True  nursing  ignores  infection,  except  to   preveat  it. 
ICleanliuess  and  fresh  air  from  open  windows,  with  un- 
I  remitting  attention  to  the  patient,  are  the  only  defense  a 
Itue  nurse  either  asks  or  needs. 


1  We  awn,  (or  instance,  witii  a  Utile  oTcrerowding,  continued  fe*er  grow 
<p :  uid  Tith  «  littlr  morr,  typhoid  frv<r:  and  with  a  little  more,  tjpbgi. 
»'  til  in  the  aanip  vard  or  but 

^oold  it  Dot  be  far  better,  truer,  and  more  prtetieal,  if  «e  looked  upon 
<<WMin  thie  light '? 

'<r  diMax'*,  aa  all  ezperienec  abowi.  are  adjeetivM,  not  nuun  tnliatantiTet 
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Wise  and  humane  management  of  the  patient  ill 
best  safeguard  against  infection. 

There  are  not  a  few  popular  opinions,  in  regaidj 
which  it  is  useful  at  times  to  ask  a  question  or  two. 
example,  it  is  commonly  thought  that  children  must  1 
what  are  commonly  called  "children's  epidemics,"' 
rent  contagions,"  etc. — in  other  words,  that  they  are 
to  have  measles,  whooping-cough,  perhaps  even 
fever,  just  as  they  are  born  to  cut  their  teeth,  if  thej 

Now,  do  tell  us,  why  must  a  child  have  measles? 

Oh,  because,  you  say,  we  can  not  keep  it  froni  ii 
tion — other  children  have  measles,  and  it  must  take  them, 
and  it  is  safer  that  it  should.  I 

But  why  must  other  children  have  measles?  And  if 
they  have,  why  must  yours  have  them  too? 

If  you  believed  in  and  observed  the  laws  for  preserviii| 
the  health  of  houses,  which  inculcate  cleanliness,  ventili- 
tion,  white- wa.shiiig,  and  other  means — and  whicii,  brth* 
way,  are  lains — as  implicitly  aa  you  believe  in  the  populir 
opinion — for  it  is  nothing  more  than  an  opinion,  thil 
your  child  muifst  have  children's  epidemics — don't  job 
think  that,  upon  the  whole,  your  child  would  be  mort 
likely  to  escape  altogether? 
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All  the  resulta  of  good  nursing,  as  detailed  in  th«« 
notes,  may  be  spoiled  or  utterly  negatived  by  one  tlefert, 
viz:  in  petty  management,  or  in  other  words,  bv  not 
knowing  how  to  inauage  that  what  you  do  when  yon  w» 
there,  shall  be  done  when  you  are  not  there.  The  mi«t 
devoted  friend  or  niii'se  can  not  be  always  f/iCT"*".  Xoriiiil 
desirable  that  she  should.  And  she  may  give  u]i  hw 
health,  all  her  other  duties,  and  yet,  for  want  of  a  litil» 
management,  be  not  one-half  so  efficient  as  another  wh" 
IB  not  one-half  so  devoted,  but  who  has  this  art  of  ui 
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herself — ^that  is  to  say,  the  f  tjeat  of  tlM  I 
illv  be  so  well   cared  for  as  the 


of  tha 


as  impossible,  iu  a  book,  to  u-ach  a  t-eni-rin  in  ■.•h»rir» 
,  how  to  managf,  as  it  is  to  teach  her  how  to  niirse- 
tances  must  var}-  with  each  different  mat.  Bat  h 
lible  to  press  upon  her  to  think  for  hendUl  Bbv, 
does  bappeu  during  mj  abeeoce?  I  aiB  obfigcd  to 
aj  on  Tuesday.  But  fres^h  air,  or  poartiiafity,  b  not 
portant  to  n\y  patient  on  Taesdmj  than  it 
y.  Or,  at  10  P.  M^  I  am  o«ver  with  my 
quiet  is  of  no  leas  oonseqaence  to  him  at  10,  thaD  it 
it  five  minutes  to  10. 
ious  as  it  may  seem,  this  very  obrioue  < 
comparatively  to  few,  or,  if  it  doea  oeeor,  it  i 
caoac  the  devoted  friend  or  nurse  to  be  abaent&«er 
OUTB  or  fewer  minutes  from  her  patient — not  to  \ 
as  tltat  no  minute  and  no  hour  shaO  be  for  ber  | 
nthout  the  e<«seutials  of  her  nnrsiog. 

A.  verj'  few  instances  will  be  sufficient,  not  aa  ptecepti^ 
lutas  illustrations. 
A  Btrauge  washerwoman,  coming  late  at  ni^t  for  the 
things,"  will  burst  in,  by  mistake,  to  the  patient's  ock- 
Toom,  after  he  has  fallen  into  Iiis  first  doze,  giring  him  a 
sbock,  the  effects  of  which  are  irreniedial,  though  he 
himself  laughs  at  the  cause,  and  probably  never  even  roeu- 

R)  it.  The  nurse  who  is,  and  is  quite  right  to  be,  at 
supper,  has  not  provided  that  the  washerwoman  shall 
lose  her  way  and  go  into  the  wrong  room. 
he  patient's  room  may  always  have  the  window  oj>en. 
But  ihe  passage  outside  the  patient's  r<x)m,  though  provi- 
ded with  several  large  windows,  may  never  have  one 
open.  Because  it  is  not  understood  that  the  charge  of 
the  sick-room  extends  to  the  charge  of  the  passage.  And 
tliiu,  as  uflen  happens,  the  nurse  makes  it  her  business  to 
the  patient's  room  into  a  ventilating  shaft  for  the 
air  of  the  whole  house. 
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shaM  be  always  aired,  always  cleaned ;  sh 
the  wiiulow  herself  "  when  she  g<3€s  in." 

An  agitating  letter  or  message  may  \ie  t 
important  letter  or  message  not  delivered; 
it  «as  of  consequence  to  see,  may  be  l 
whom  it  was  of  still  more  consequence  t 
be  admitted  —  because  the  pereon  in  ch 
asked  herself  this  qnestion,  what  is  dc 
there?! 

At  all  events,  one  may  safely  say,  a| 
with  the  patient,  open  the  door,  eat  her 
message,  all  at  one  and  the  same  time.     N 
person  in  charge  never  seems  to  look  the 
the  face.  fl 

Add  to  this  that  the  attempting  this  iro 
more  to  increase  the  poor  patient's  huri^j 
than  anything  else.  ^M 

■  That  excellent  paper,  the  Builder,  m«otions  the  Uog4 
paint  for  a  muntli  ubout  n  liouw  as  a  prouf  of  want  of  vm 
and,  whuv  then'  nr<!  «tiiple  «inflov«  tn  n|»ii.  and  thcM 
get  rid  of  tlif  umi'l)  i>f  point,  it  i»  prciof  of  wnntof  nnana 
mean«  of  ventilation.  Of  ctiHrw.  the  innOl  will  then 
Why  «hoiiM  it  goT 

fWhy  sliuulil  yuu  K-t  your  patient  ever  be  nurpria 
do  not  know      In  England,  (wople  do  not  come  downJ 
the  window,  unlets  they  are  tliievM.     They  come 
body  must  ojien  the  door  to  them.    The  "  somebodv  "  eh 
tlic  door,  is  one  of  two,  three,  or  at  miK>t  four  t)enan*.a 
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or  else  you  caa  not  bear  to  give  him   the  pain  or 
aaxiety  of  the  temporarj-  separation. 

No  such  thing.     You   outfit  to  go,   wo  will  sup 
Health  or  duty  requires  it.     Then  suy  so  lo  the] 
openly.     If  you  go  withotit  his  knowing  it,  and  he 
it  out,  he  never  will  feel  secure  again  that  the  tilings  w|j 
depend  upon  you  will  be  done  when  you  are  uway,  i 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  he  will  be  right.     If  you  go  j 
without  telling  him  when  you  will  be  back,  he  cu  \ 
no  measures  nor  precautions  as  to  the  things  which 
cern  you  both,  or  which  you  do  for  him. 

If  you  look  into  the  reports  of  trials  or  accident^J 
especially  of  suicides,  or  into  the  medical  histor}'  of  I 
cases,  it  is  almost  incredible  how  often  the  whole 
turns  upon  something  which  has  happened  because  "I 
or  still  oftener  "  she,"  "  was  not  there."  But,  it  is 
more  incredible  how  often,  how  almost  always 
accepted  as  a  suflicient  reason,  a  justification;  why, 
very  fact  of  the  thing  having  happened,  is  the  proof  of 
its  not  being  a  justification.  The  person  in  chnrge  ws» 
quite  right  not  to  be  '^  there,"  he  was  called  away  for  quite 
Bufficient  reason,  or  he  was  away  for  a  daily  recurring  ud 
unavoidable  cause ;  yet  no  provision  was  made  to  suppk 
his  absence.  The  fault  was  not  in  his  "  being  awa),"  bul 
in  there  being  no  management  to  supplement  his  "bcin^ 
away."  When  the  sun  is  under  a  total  eclipse,  or  duriu|; 
his  nightly  absence,  we  light  candles.  But  it  would  s«ni 
as  if  it  did  not  occur  to  us  that  we  must  also  supplement 
the  person  in  charge  of  sick  or  of  children,  whether  under 
an  occasional  eclipse  or  during  a  regular  absence. 

In  institutions  where  many  lives  would  l)e  lost,  «ni 
the  effect  of  such  want  of  management  would  be  tcm'bl» 
and  patent,  there  is  less  of  it  than  in  the  private  hoo 


■  So  true  it  this  that  I  could  mention  two  oaaa  of  womMi  of  rrty  bifid  | 
tioD,  both  of  whom  died  in  theuimB  vny,  of  the  eoiucqucoeei  of  •■ 
o|>eration      And  in  t><>tli  oa8««  I  wu*  told,  by  the  high««t  ftulhunty,  (Utl^ 
fatal  roult  would  not  linre  happened  in  a  London  hospit^. 
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thing  myself,  but),  how  can  I  provide  for  this  right 
to  be  always  done? 

Then,  when  anytliing  wrong  has  actually  happci 
consequence  of  her  absence,  which  absence  we  will 
pose  to  have  been  quite  right,  let  her  question  still 
how  can  I  provide  against  any  more  of  such  al 
which   is   neither  possible  nor  desirable,  but),  how 
provide  against  anything  wrong  arising  out  of  mf 
sence? 

How  few  men,  nr  even   women,  understand,  eitl 
great  or  in  little  things,  what  it  is  the  being  "  in  charj 
I  mean,  know  how  to  carry  out  a  "  charge.' 
most  colossal  calamities,  down  to  the  most  trifling 
dents,  results  arc  oft<?n  traced  (or,  rather,  not 
such  want  of  some  one  "in  charge,"  or  of  his  km 
how  to  be  "in  cliarge."     A  short  time  ago  the  bii 
of  a  funnel-casing  on  board  the  finest  and  strongest] 
that  ever  was  built,  on  her  trial  trip,  destroyed 
lives,  and  put  several  hundreds  in  jeopardy — not 
any  uruleteL'ted  flaw  in  her  new  and  untried  works— Imt 
from  a  tap  being  closed  which  ought  not  to  have 
closed — from  what  every  child  knows  would  rai 
mother's  tea-kettle  buivt.     And  this  simply   bwaus* 
one  seemed  to  know  what  it  is  to  be  "  in  charge,"  or  >ei» 
was  in  cliarge.     Nay,  more,  the  jury  at  the  inquest  uM- 
ally  altogether  ignored  the  same,  and  apparently  cotisd 
ered  the  tap  "in  cliarge,"  for  they  gave  as  a  verdict  " 
dental  death." 

This  is  the  meaning  of  the  word,  on  a  large  scale. 
a  much  smaller  scale,  it  happened,  a  short  time  ago, 
an  insane  pei'son  burned  herself  slowly,  and  intentioijally, 
to  death,  while  in  her  doctor's  charge,  and  almost  in  htf 
nurse's  presence.  Yet  neither  wiui  considered!  "  at 
blame."  The  very  fact  of  tiie  accident  happening, 
its  own  case.  There  is  nothing  more  to  be  said, 
they  did  not  know  their  business,  or  they  did  ntA 
how  to  perform  it. 
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body  can  understand  and  carry  them  on — so  that,  in  ( 
of  absence  or  illness,  one  can  deliver  every  thing 
others,  and  know  that  all  will  go  on  as  usual,  and  thatj 
shall  never  be  missed. 

IT.    NOISB. 

Unnecessary  noise,  or  noise  that  creates  an  expect) 
in  the  mind,  is  that  which  hurts  a  patient  It  is 
the  loudness  of  the  noise,  the  effect  upon  the  orgwi  i 
eai'  itself,  which  appears  to  ail'ect  the  sick.  How  wtfil 
patient  mil  generally  bear,  e.  g.,  the  putting  up  of  aieit 
folding  close  to  the  house,  when  he  can  not  bear  the  tilk- 
ing,  still  less  the  whispering,  especially  if  it  be  of  a  famiiiir 
voice,  outside  his  door. 

There  are  certain  patients,  no  doubt,  especiully  wlitit 
there  is  slight  concussion  or  other  disturbance  of  the  bmn, 
who  are  aflected  by  mere  noise.  But  iutermitieul  iioijc, 
or  sudden  and  sharp  noise,  in  these  as  in  all  other  cat«« 
affects  far  more  than  continuous  noise-^noise  with  jar  ftf 
more  than  noise  without.  Of  one  thing  you  mav  b«  w- 
tun,  that  anytliing  which  wakes  a  patient  suddenly  out  at 
his  sleep,  will  invariably  put  him  into  a  state  of  grcaltf 
excitement,  do  him  more  serious,  aye,  and  lasting  raischieC 
than  any  continuous  noise,  however  loud. 

Never  to  allow  a  patient  to  be  waked,  intentioualij  i>r 
accidentally,  is  a  wie  qua  non  of  all  good  nurung. 
is  roused  out  of  his  first  sleep,  he  is  almost  oertMn  I 
no  more  sleep.  It  is  a  curious  but  quite  intelligible 
that,  if  a  patient  is  waked  after  a  few  hours'  inste 
few  minutes'  sleep,  he  is  much  more  likely  to  sleep  i 
Because  pain,  like  irritability  of  brain,  perpetualM  mi^ 
inteiiflifies  itself.  If  you  have  gained  a  respite  of  either 
in  sleep,  you  have  gained  more  than  the  mere  rwpit*. 
Both  the  probability  of  recurrence  and  of  the  same  iute"- 
sity  will  be  diminished;  whereas,  both  will  ht  terribly 
increased  by  want  of  sleep.  This  is  the  reason  wbv  slwji 
is  so  all-important.     This  is  the  reason  why  a  ptfient, 
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riked  in  the  earljr  part  of  his  sleep,  losee  not  only  his 
eep,  but  his  power  to  sleep.  A  healthy  person  who 
Sows  himself  to  sleep  during  the  day,  will  lose  his  sleep 
A  night.  But  it  is  exactly  the  reverse  with  the  sick  gen- 
erally ;  the  more  they  sleep,  the  better  will  they  be  able 
A  sleep. 

1  have  often  been  surprised  at  the  thoughtles-sness  (re- 
lulting  in  cruelty,  quite  unintentionally)  of  friends  or  of 
floftors,  who  will  hold  a  long  conversation  just  in  the  room 
or  passage  adjoining  to  the  room  of  the  patient,  who  is 
ether  every  moment  expecting  them  to  come  in,  or  who 
hi  just  seen  them,  and  knows  they  are  talking  about 
kirn.  If  he  is  an  amiable  patient,  he  will  try  to  occupy 
Ilia  attention  elsewhere  and  not  to  listen  ;  and  this  makes 
natters  worse;  for  the  strain  upon  his  attention,  and  the 
effort  he  makes,  are  so  great,  that  it  is  well  if  he  is  not 
*'oree  for  hours  after.  K  it  is  a  whispered  conversation 
n  the  same  room,  then  it  is  absolutely  cruel ;  for  it  is  im- 
•OBsible  that  the  patient's  attention  should  not  be  invol- 
mtarily  strained  to  hear.  Walking  on  tip-toe,  doing  any- 
ning  in  the  room  very  slowl}',  are  injurious,  for  exactly 
le  same  reasons.  A  firm,  light,  quick  step,  a  steady, 
nick  hand  are  the  desiderata — not  the  slow,  lingering, 
mffling  foot — the  timid,  uncertain  touch.  Slowness  is 
Dt  gentleness,  though  it  is  often  mistaken  for  such — 
aickneas,  lightness,  and  gentleness  are  quite  compatible, 
igain,  if  friends  and  doctoi-s  did  but  watch,  as  nuraes  can 
nd  should  watch,  the  features  sharpening,  the  eyes  grow- 
Ig  almost  wild,  of  fever-patient«  who  are  listening  for 
le  entrance  from  the  corridor  of  the  persons  whose  voicea 
ley  are  hearing  there,  these  would  never  run  the  risk 
in  of  creating  such  expectation,  or  irritation  of  mind. 
ch  unnecessary  noise  has  undoubtedly  induced  or  ng- 
vated  delirium  in  many  cases.  I  have  known  such — 
one  case  death  ensued.  It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  thin 
th  was  attributed  to  fright.  It  was  the  result  of  a 
ig-wbispered  conversation,  within  sight  of  the  patient. 


piupeii^   uutuuiuuii^ateu   vu  uiui,   irin-a 

that  it  \vu8  mere  fear  which  produced,  ai 
fatal  result  in  this  instance.  It  was  i 
taiuty,  the  strained  expectation  as  to  i« 
I  ided  upon. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  the  other  oomc 
ly,  for  a  doctor  or  friend  to  leave  the  pat 
nicate  his  opinion  on  the  result  of  his  i 
just  outside  the  patient's  door,  or  in  the 
after  the  visit,  but  within  hearing  or  b 
patient,  is,  if  possible,  worst  of  all. 

It  is,  I  think,  alarming,  peculiarly  a( 
the  female  ink-bottles  are  perpetually  in 
"woman's"  "particular  worth  and  genera 
to  see  that  the  dress  of  women  is  dail 
unfitting  them  for  any  "mission,"  or  use: 
18  equally  unfitted  for  all  poetic  and  i 
poses.  A  man  is  now  a  more  handy  ai 
tionable  being  in  a  sick  room  than  a  wo 
by  her  dress,  every  woman  now  either  shu 
only  a  man  can  cross  the  floor  of  a  si 
shaking  it !  Wliat  is  become  of  womai 
firm,  light,  quick  step  we  have  been  aski 

Unnecessary  noise,  then,  is  the  most 
care  whicli  can  be  inflicted  either  on  si 
in  all  these  remarks,  the  sick  are  only  i 
tipi-ino-   in   ii   greiitnr  nroDortion   than   th 
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be  found  to  resolve  themselves  very  much,  if  not  en- 
ly,  into  presence  or  absence  of  care  in  these  things. 
L  Qorse  who  rustles  (I  am  speaking  of  nurses  profea- 
dal  and  unprofessional)  is  the  horror  of  a  patient, 
iQgh  perhaps  he  does  not  know  why. 
rhe  fidget  of  silk  and  crinoline,  the  rattling  of  keys, 
I  creaking  of  stays  and  of  shoes,  will  do  a  patient  more 
rm  than  all  the  medicines  in  the  world  will  do  him 
jd. 

rhe  noiseless  step  of  woman,  the  noiseless  drapery  of 
iman,  are  mere  figures  of  speech  in  this  day.  Her 
irts  (and  well  if  they  do  not  throw  down  some  piece  of 
•nitiu-e)  will  at  least  brush  against  every  article  in  the 
)m  as  she  moves.  * 

Again,  one  nurse  can  not  open  the  door  without  making 
iry  thing  rattle ;  or  she  opens  the  door  unnecessarily 
en,  for  want  of  remembering  all  the  articles  that  might 
brought  in  at  once. 

i  good  nurse  will  always  make  sure  that  no  door  or 
iidow  in  her  patient's  room  shall  rattle  or  creak ;  that 
bliod  or  curtain  shall,  by  any  change  of  wind  through 
i  ofieu  window,  be  made  to  flap ;  especially  will  she  be 
•eful  of  all  this  before  she  leaves  her  patients  for  the 
fht.  If  you  wait  till  your  patients  tell  you,  or  remind 
u  of  these  things,  where  is  the  use  of  their  having  a 
rse?  There  are  more  shy  than  exacting  patients,  in  all 
«es;  and  many  a  patient  passes  a  bad  night,  time  after 

Fortunate  it  is  if  her  skirta  do  not  eateh  fire;  and  if  the  nune  does  not 
'  h«««lf  np  a  sacrifice,  together  with  her  patient,  u>  be  burnt  in  her  own 
icwts.  I  wish  the  Registrar-General  would  tell  us  the  eza«t  number  of 
tht  by  biirnintc  occasioned  by  this  absurd  and  hideous  costom.  But  if 
plf  will  l-ie  stupid,  IH  them  take  measures  to  protect  themseWes  from  their 
Utnpi'lity — measures  which  every  chemist  knows,  such  as  patting  aluto 
>ttareli,  which  prevents  starched  articles  of  dress  from  biasing  up. 
wish,  too,  that  people  who  wear  eiinoline  could  see  the  indecency  of  tb>-ir 
1  ^Tft  «s  other  people  see  it.  A  respectable  elderly  woman  stooping  for- 
■'1,  invested  in  crinoline,  exposes  quite  as  much  of  her  own  pcraon  to  th« 
'«nt  lying  in  the  room  as  any  opem  dancer  docs  on  the  stage  ;  bat  no  one 
1  «CT  tell  her  this  unpleasant  truth . 
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will  distract  a  patient. 

All  hurry  or  bustle  is  peculiarly  p 
and  when  a  patient  has  compulsory 
gage  him,  instead  of  having  simply  t 
becomcB  doubh'  injurious.  The  ft 
standing  and  fidgeting  about  while  i 
business  to  him ;  or  the  friend  who  t 
one  from  an  idea  of  not  letting  the  pa 
from  an  idea  of  amusing  him — each  is 
ate.  Always  sit  down  when  a  sick 
business  to  you,  show  no  signs  of  hi 
attention  and  full  consideration  if  yot 
and  go  away  the  moment  the  subject  i 

Always  sit  within  the  patient's  view 
speak  to  him  he  has  not  painiiiUy  to  i 
in  order  to  look  at  you.  Everybody 
at  the  person  sjieaking.  If  you  mak 
flome  one  on  the  part  of  the  patient 
harm.  So  also  if  by  continuing  to  8 
continuously  raise  his  eyes  to  see  you. 
as  possible,  and  never  gesticulate  in  s 

Never  make  a  patient  repeat  a  mes 
pecially  if  it  be  sometime  afler.  Oo 
often  accused  of  doing  too  much  of 
They  are  instinctively  right.     How  t 

r>arar\n nVtariToA    with   fVio  rofinAaf  nf  m 
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Do  not  meet  or  ovei"take  a  patient  wlm  u 
about  in  oi-der  to  speak  to  him,  or  to  give  him  i 
sage  or  letter ;  you  might  jnst  as  well  give  him j 
on  the  ear.  I  have  seen  a  patient  fall  flat  on  thej 
who  was  standing  wlien  his  nurse  came  itito  the] 
This  was  an  accident  which  might  have  happened] 
most  careful  nunie;  bnt  the  other  is  done  with 
A  patient  in  siicli  a  state  is  not  going  to  the  East  1 
Tf  you  would  wait  ten  seconds,  or  walk  ten  yards  I 
any  promenade  he  could  make  would  be  over.  Ymi 
not  know  the  effort  it  is  to  a  patient  to  remain  staa 
for  even  a  quarter  of  a  minute  to  listen  to  you.  If  II 
not  seen  the  thing  done  by  the  kindest  nurses  and  fiia 
I  should  have  thought  this  caution  quite  superfluous,* 

Patients  are  often  accused  of  being  able  to  "  do  oai 
more  when  nobody  is  by."  It  is  quite  true  that  ther  el 
Unless  nurses  can  be  brought  to  attend  to  considentil 
of  the  kind  of  which  we  have  given  here  but  a  few  Ifi 
mens,  a  veiy  weak  patient  finds  it  really  much  leas  es 
tion  to  do  things  for  himself  than  to  ask  for  them.  A 
he  will,  in  order  to  do  them,  (very  innocently  and  fr< 
instinct)  calculate  the  time  his  nurse  is  likely  to  be  hhm 
from  a  fear  of  her  "coming  in  upon  "  him  or  speaking 
him,  just  at  the  moment  when  he  finds  it  quite  as  mn 
as  he  can  do  to  crawl  from  his  bed  to  his  chair,  or  fr( 
one  room  to  another,  or  down  stairs,  or  out  of  doors  foi 
few  minutes.     Some  extra  call  made  upon  his  att«oti 

•  It  is  abaolutely  eaaential  that  k  nnuM  (hoold  lay  this  down  M  k  pait 
rule  to  bereelf,  never  to  speak  to  any  patient  who  ia  standing  or  moriili 
lung  AS  she  fxeroisee  so  little  obaerTation  as  not  to  know  when  a  patiMi  i 
not,  bear  it.  I  am  satisfied  that,  man;  of  the  accidents  which  bsppii  ^ 
feeble  patients  tumbling  down  stairs,  fainting  after  getting  np.  «l>.  hlH 
solely  from  the  nurse  popping  oui  of  a  door  to  speak  to  the  patient  JMtSts 
moment  ;  or  from  bis  U-iiring  that  she  will  do  so.  And  if  the  patMslK 
even  left  to  himself,  till  he  can  sit  down,  such  accidents  would  rourtistUM 
ooour.  If  the  nurse  accompanies  the  patient,  let  her  ni<  call  npoe  W» 
speak.  It  is  incredible  that  nunws  can  not  piotore  to  themselna  Iks  <n 
upon  the  heart,  the  lungs,  and  the  brain,  which  the  act  of  moriaf  ii  k)  >■ 
feeble  patient. 
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fe  that  moment  will  quite  upset  him.  In  these  cases  you 
■ay  be  sure  that  a  patient  in  the  state  we  have  described 
ioes  not  make  such  exertions  more  than  once  or  twice  a 
Ipy,  and  probably  much  about  the  same  hour  every  day. 
Iknd  it  is  hard,  indeed,  if  nurse  and  Abends  cannot  calculate 
HO  as  to  let  him  make  them  undisturbed.  Bemember,  that 
Many  patients  can  walk  who  cannot  stand  or  even  sit  up. 
Standing  is,  of  all  positions,  the  most  trying  to  a  weak 
jpttient. 

Everything  you  do  in  a  patient's  room,  after  he  is  "  put 
•ip"  for  the  night,  increases  tenfold  the  risk  of  his  having 
ta  bad  night.  But,  if  you  rouse  him  up  after  he  has  fallen 
asleep,  you  do  not  risk,  you  secure  him  a  bad  night. 

One  hint  I  would  give  to  all  who  attend  or  visit  the  sick, 
to  all  who  have  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  sickness  or 
its  progress.  Come  back  and  look  at  your  patient  after 
he  has  had  an  hour's  animated  conversation  with  you.  It 
IB  the  best  test  of  his  real  state  we  know.  But  never  pro- 
ooonce  upon  him  from  merely  seeing  what  he  does,  or 
how  he  looks,  during  such  a  conversation.  Learn  also 
carefully  and  exactly,  if  you  can,  how  he  passed  the  night 
after  it. 

People  rarely,  if  ever,  faint  while  making  an  exertion. 
It  is  after  it  is  over.  Indeed,  almost  every  effect  of  over- 
exertion appears  after,  not  during  such  exertion.  It  is  the 
highest  foil}'  to  judge  of  the  sick,  as  is  so  often  done,  when 
Tou  see  them  merely  during  a  period  of  excitement. 
People  have  very  often  died  of  that  which,  it  has  been 
proclaimed  at  the  time,  has  "  done  them  no  harm."* 

*Ai  >D  old  ezperipneed  nune,  I  do  most  earnestly  depn-cnte  all  sach  oare- 
Itn  «ords.  I  have  kDown  patients  delirioos  all  night,  after  seeing  a  visitoi 
who  called  tbem  "  better,"  thought  they  "  only  wanted  a  little  aniusenient," 
«»ii  »ho  came  again,  saying,  "  I  hojif-  you  are  not  the  worsi'  for  my  visit," 
nrilher  vaiting  for  an  answer,  nor  even  looking  at  the  case.  No  real  patient 
•ill  ever  say,  "  Tes,  but  I  was  a  gr««t  deal  the  worse." 

It  ia  not,  however,  either  death  or  delirium  of  which,  in  these  oases,  there 
MDott  danger  to  the  patient.  Unperceived  consequences  are  far  more  likely 
tonnue.    You  will  have  impunity — the  patient  will  not.     That  is.  the  jmtient 
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Remember  never  to  lean  against,  sit  upon,  or  nn 
aarily  shake,  or  even  touch  the  bed  in  which  a  patie 
This  is  invariably  a  painful  annoyance.     If  you  shake  I 
chair  on  which  he  sits,  he  has  a  point  by  which  to  st«n 
himself,  in  his  feet.     But  on  a  bed  or  sofa,  he  is  entiidj 
at  your  mercy,  and  he  feels  every  jar  you  give  him  il 
through  him. 

In  all  that  we  have  said,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  1«( I 
be  distinctly  understood  that  we  are  not  speakiof  I 
hypochondriacs.  To  distinguish  between  real  and  fiimw* 
disease  forme  an  important  branch  of  the  education  ot  i 
nurse.  To  manage  fancy  patients  forms  an  importni 
branch  of  her  duties.  But  the  nursing  which  real  la 
that  which  fancied  patients  require  is  of  different,  or  r«lw 
of  opposite,  character.  And  the  latter  will  not  be  spokn 
of  here.  Indeed,  many  of  the  symptoms  which  are  hefl 
mentioned  are  those  which  distinguish  real  from  fiincMI 
disease. 

It  is  true  that  h}T5ochondriac8  very  often  do  that  hehiiK 
a  nurse's  back  which  they  would  not  do  before  her  li* 
Many  such  I  have  had  as  patients  who  scarcely  ate  any 
thing  at  their  regular  meals;  but  if  you  concealed  («* 
for  them  in  a  drawer,  they  would  take  it  at  night  i)f  ii 
secret.  But  this  is  from  quite  a  different  motive.  The] 
do  it  from  the  wish  to  conceal.  Whereas  the  real  p»ti«n 
will  often  boast  to  his  nurse  or  doctor,  if  tliese  do  notshaki 
their  heads  at  him,  of  how  much  he  has  done,  or  ' 
or  walked.     To  return  to  real  disease. 

Conciseness  and  decision,  are  above  all  things,  ne 
with  the  sick.  Let  your  thought  expressed  to  them  h 
concisely  and  decidedly  expressed.  What  doubt  and  hen 
tation  there  may  be  in  your  own  mind  must  never  b« 
communicated   tti   theire,  not  even  (I  would  rather  *♦ 


or  e^ 
[leccrtBJ 


will  luflbr,  although  neither  he  uor  the  inflietorof  the  iojnry  »iU  •Brib*  * 
to  ita  re«l  csuae.  It  will  not  be  directly  trneeablo,  eseept  b;  ••«;<•'*' 
ob*erTsnt  nuree.  The  patient  will  often  ni)t  eren  mention  wh«t  hi*  <fc««li* 
inoKt  hfinn. 
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oally  not)  in  little  things.  Let  your  doubt  be  to  your- 
yoor  decision  to  them.  People  who  think  outmde 
heads,  the  whole  procesa  of  whose  thought  appears, 
Somer's,  in  the  act  of  secretion,  who  tell  everything 
led  them  towards  this  conclusioQ  and  away  from  that, 
tt  never  to  be  with  the  sick. 

reeolntion  is  what  all  patients  most  dread.  Kather 
.  meet  this  in  others,  they  will  collect  all  their  data, 
make  up  their  minds  for  themselves.  A  change  of 
i  in  others,  whether  it  is  regarding  an  operation,  or 
riting  a  letter,  always  injures  the  patient  more  than 
being  called  upon  to  make  up  his  mind  to  the  most 
ded  or  difficult  decision.  Farther  than  this,  in  very 
J  cases,  the  ima^nation  in  disease  is  far  more  active 
vivid  than  it  is  in  health.  If  you  propose  to  the  pa- 
b  change  of  air  to  one  place  one  hour,  and  to  another 
next,  he  has,  in  each  case,  immediately  constituted 
self  in  imagination  the  tenant  of  the  place,  gone  over 
irhole  premises  in  idea,  and  you  have  tired  him  as 
h  by  displacing  his  imagination,  as  if  you  had  actually 
ied  him  over  both  places. 

bove  all,  leave  the  sick  room  quickly  and  come  into  it 
kly,  not  suddenly,  not  with  a  rush.  But  don't  let  the 
ent  be  wearily  waiting  for  when  you  will  be  out  of  the 
n  or  when  you  will  be  in  it.  Conciseness  and  decision 
onr  movements,  as  well  as  your  words,  are  necessary 
ie  sick  room,  as  necessarj'  as  absence  of  hurry  and 
le.  To  possess  yourself  entirely  will  ensure  you  from 
er  failing — either  loitering  or  hurrying. 
'  a  patient  has  to  see,  not  only  to  his  own  but  also  to 
nurse's  punctuality,  or  perseverance,  or  readiness,  or 
iness — ^to  any  or  all  of  these  things,  he  is  far  better 
lOut  that  nurse  than  with  her,  however  valuable  and 
iy  her  services  may  otherwise  be  to  him,  and  however 
pable  he  may  be  of  rendering  them  to  himself 
'^ith  regard  to  reading  aloud  in  the  sick-room,  my  ex- 
ence  is,  that  when  the  sick  are  too  ill  to  read  to  tbem- 
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selves,  they  can  seldom  bear  to  be  read  to.  Cbildren,* 
patients,  and  uneducated  persons  are  exception*,  or  v 
there  is  any  mechanical  difficultj-  in  reading.  IVnJuli 
like  to  te  read  to,  have  generally  not  much  tbi; 
with  them;  wliile  in  level's,  or  where  there  is  uniuhin 
bility  of  brain,  the  effort  of  listening  to  reading  aloiiJ  I 
often  brought  on  ilcliriiini,  I  speak  with  gi'eat  diffidei 
because  there  is  an  almost  universal  iraprefision  thai  it  i 
stpnring  the  sick  to  read  aloud  to  them.  But  two  tbiii 
aix;  certain  : 

(1.)  If  there  is  some  nnittcr  which  must  be  rwdt* 
sick  person,  do  it  slowly.  People  often  think  thit  tli 
way  to  get  it  over  with  the  least  fatigue  to  him  is  to  p 
it  over  in  least  time.  They  gabble ;  they  plunge  and  a 
lop  through  the  reading.  There  never  was  a  givatermi 
take.  Houdin,  the  conjuror,  says  that  the  way  to  raaki 
story  seem  short  is  to  toll  it  slowly.  So  it  is  with  rea& 
to  the  sick.  I  have  often  heard  a  patient  say  to  siidi 
mistaken  i'ea<ler,  "Don't  read  it  to  me;  tell  it  me.'"*  B 
consciously  he  is  aware  that  this  will  regulate  the  i)laB 
ing,  the  reading  with  unequal  piiccs.  slurring  over  fl 
part,  instead  of  leaving  it  oat  altogether,  if  it  is  tnij 
portant,  and  mumbliuir  another.  If  the  render  jets  I 
o\vn  attention  wander,  and  then  stops  to  read  up  to  bi 
self,  or  finds  Vie  has  i-ead  the  wrong  bit,  then  it  is  all  •" 
with  the  poor  patient's  chance  of  not  suffering.  Y< 
few  people  know  how  to  read  to  the  sick;  very  frw« 
aloud  a-s  pleasantly  even  as  they  speak.  In  reaJing  th 
sing,  they  hesitate,  they  stammer,  they  hurry,  thev  niii: 
ble;  when  in  speaking  they  do  none  of  the:»e  tiiini 
Reading  aloud  to  the  sick  ought  always  to  be  ratiuTjIc 
and  exceedingly  distinct,  but  not  tnonlhing— mtlier  n 
notonous,  but  not  sing-song;  rather  li>ud,  but  nut  iioH 
and,  above  all,  not  too  long.  Be  very  sure  of  «lmt  )ti 
patient  can  bear. 

•Sick  children,  if  not  too  uhy  to  i()eBk,  will   alwayt  «xp(rc«  U>i«  w 
They  invariably  prefer  a   §tory  tn  ix-  toM  to  them,  ratliftthan  n4.l  m* 
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.)  The  extraordinary'  habit  of  reading  to  ooeself  in  s 
room,  and  reading  aload  to  the  patient  any  bits 
:h  wall  amuse  him,  or  more  often  the  reader,  is  unac- 
itably  thoughtless.  What  do  von  think  the  patient 
linking  of  during  your  gaps  of  non-reading?  Do  yon 
k  that  he  amuses  himself  upon  what  you  have  read 
precisely  the  time  it  pleases  you  to  go  on  reading  to 
reelf,  and  that  his  attention  is  ready  for  something 
at  precisely  the  time  it  pleases  you  to  begin  reading 
n  ?  Whether  the  person  thus  read  to  be  sick  or  well, 
ther  he  be  doing  nothing  or  doing  something  else 
le  being  thus  read  to,  the  self-absorption  and  want  of 
jrvation  of  the  i^erson  who  doea  it,  is  equally  difficult 
understand,  although  very  often  the  readec  is  too 
able  to  say  how  much  it  hurts  him. 
ine  thing  more:  From  the  flimsy  manner  in  which 
st  modern  houses  are  built,  where  every  step  on  the 
rs,  and  along  the  flooi-s,  is  felt  all  over  the  house ;  the 
her  the  story,  the  greater  the  vibration.  It  is  incou- 
.able  how  much  the  sick  suffer  by  having  anybody  over- 
id.  In  the  solidly  built  old  houses,  which,  fortu- 
oly,  most  hospitals  arc,  the  noise  and  shaking  are  com- 
atively  trifling.  But  it  is  a  serious  cause  of  suffering 
lightly  built  liourics,  and  with  the  irritability  peculiar  to 
ne  (li:5eases.  Better  far  put  such  patients  at  the  top  of 
ihoiise,  oven  with  the  additional  fatigue  of  stairi^,  if  you 
1  not  secure  the  room  above  them  being  untenant/id  ; 
.1  may  otherwise  brinir  on  a  state  of  restlessness  which 
opium  will  subdue.  Do  not  neglect  the  warning  when 
^latient  tells  you  that  he  "  feels  everj- step  aV»v<;  hirn 
cross  his  heart."  Remember  that  everj'  noi-^  a  i«a 
Jt  can  not  see  partakes  of  the  character  of  siidd^-r.'.e*-^ 
liim ;  and  I  am  pei-suaded  that  patient>«  with  th*~^  {.*/rr;- 
ly  initable  nerves,  arc  positively  lerrS  irijiir»rd  by  i.a-. '.r.jf 
?oiis  in  the  same  room  with  thern  tlian  ov«rrf,'ra/L  o,* 
arated  by  only  a  thin  coni[>artnient.  Any  ^^rr.ff:*:  u> 
lire  silence  for  these  cases  is  worth  wh:!«r,  fc«ya»f;«^  tUt 


aor,  however  good,  uo  attendance,  however  uarefbl, 
anything  for  such  cases  without  quiet. 

F.    FARIETT. 

To  any  but  an  old  nnrse,  or  an  old  patient,  th< 
would  be  quite  inconceivable  to  which  the  uervesl 
sick  suiter  from  seeing  the  sanje  walls,  the  same  oa& 
the  same  surroundings,  during  a  long  confinement  toj 
or  two  rooms. 

The  superior  clieert'ulness  of  j)er8on8  suffering  am 
paroxysms  of  pain  over  that  of  i)er8on8  suffering  6 
nervous  debility,  has  often  been  remarked  upon,  and 
tributed  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  former  of  their  inteO 
of  respite.  I  incline  to  think  that  the  majority  of  ch^ 
ful  cases  is  to  be  found  among  those  patients  who  are  I 
confined  to  one  room,  whatever  tlieir  suffering,  and  t 
the  majority  of  depressed  cases  will  be  seen  among  th 
Bubjccted  to  a  long  monotony  of  objects  about  them. 

The  nervous  frame  really  suffers  as  much  from  thk 
the  digestive  organs  from  long  monotony  of  diet,  as  *. 
the  soldier  from  his  twenty-one  years'  "boiled  l>eef." 

The  effect  in  sickness  of  beautiful  objects,  and  t» 
cially  of  brilliancy  of  color,  is  hardly  at  all  apprecial 

Such  cravings  are  usually  called  the  "fancies"  of 
tients.  And  often,  doubtless,  patients  have  "fancieB," 
when  they  desii-e  two  contradictions.  But  m) 
more  often  their  so-called  "fancies"  are  the  most  vaha 
indications  of  what  is  necessary  for  their  recovery;  an< 
would  be  well  if  nurses  would  watch  these  so-called  "^ 
cies"  closely. 


HoTB. — The  effect  of  mnsie  upon  the  liok  hs*  been  aeueel^al  M 
In  fnol,  iu  expensiveDesa,  as  it  is   now,  makes  any  geoenti   a|tpli«atia  ll 
quite  out  uf  the   questiuii      I  will  outy  remark  heiv,  tliatwind  inf 
innlailiog   the  human  toIco,  ami  stringed  instrumi^nU,  eHpnhle  of 
■onnd,  have  gvnemlly  a   beneficent  effect ;  while  the  piaoo-forte. 
instnuuenta  as  have  nii  continuity  of  sound,  has  joat  th«  rei 
piano-fortF  playing  will   damage  the  siok,  while  au  air,  1Qm"B 
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Volumes  are  now  writteu  and  spoken  npon  iha 
of  the  luhul  upon  the  body.  Much  of  it  ia  true.  B 
wish  a  little  more  was  thought  of  the  effect  of  thel 
on  the  mind.  You  who  believe  yourselves  overwhel 
with  anxietiea,  but  are  able  every  day  to  walk  np  R* 
street,  or  out  in  the  country,  to  take  your  lueuls 
others  in  other  rooms,  etc.,  you  little  know  Low  t 
your  anxieties  are  thereby  lightened ;  you  little  knoir 
iutensifie<l  they  become  to  those  wlio  can  hin 
change;*  how  the  very  walls  of  their  sick  ro(.ms 
hung  with  their  cares;  how  the  ghosts  of  their  troi 
haunt  their  beds;  how  impossible  it  is  for  them  to  a 
from  a  pursuing  thought  without  some  help  from  vai 

A  i>atient  can  just  as  much  move  his  leg  wlw^ 
fractured,  as  change  his  thoughts  when  no  ext4^| 
from  variety  is  given  him.  Tliis  is,  indee<l,  one  <l 
main  sufferings  of  sickness ;  just  as  the  fixed  ] 
one  of  the  main  suftenugs  of  the  broken  limb. 

It  18  an  ever  recurring  wonder  to  see  educated  p 
who  call  themselves  nurses,  acting  thus.  They  vary 
own  objects,  their  own  employments,  many  times  a 
and  while  nursing  (!)  some  bed-ridden  sufferer,  tli 
him  lie  there  staring  at  a  dead  \vall,  without  any  c 
of  object  to  enable  him  to  vary  his  thoughts;  audit 
even  occura  to  them,  at  least  to  move  hia  bed  so  tj 
can  look  out  of  window.  No,  the  bed  is  to  be  alw| 
in  the  darkest,  dullest,  remotest  part  of  the  room.t 


ia| 


•  It  it  n  matter  of  painfnl  wonder  to  th«  aiek  themsflrM,  hov  mod 
iileatpmjtiiiiiiinta  over  pleasurable  ones  in  Uieir  iiu)irr««iunt:  tliry  na 
them8«lvi-8;  lliry  think  theinselvi's  iingrnteful:  iti<  nil  nf  n»  u«  Tl 
thatthegp  gutinful  impresaions  «ri»  far  Viettvr  lUamUsed  liy  a  rf\  \»ae 
ean  exeit«  one  by  bonk!i  or  conversation ,  than  by  any  direct  i 
the  patient  ia  too  weak  to  laugh,  some  inipreHioo  from  naC 
wanta.  I  have  mentionol  the  cnu'lty  uf  letting  him  «lare  at  a  c 
many  diacnspo,  e»i)Ooially  in  convalescence  frrnn  fever,  that  wall  wi' 
to  n.ake  all  norts  of  faces  at  him;  now  flowers  never  ilo  this.  Foi 
will  free  your  patient  from  his  painful  idens  better  than  any  ti|;im': 

tl  remember  a  ease  io  point.    A  man  received  an  injury  to  dMip 
an  accident,  which,  after  a   long  confinement,  ended   in  dmlk     I 
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[  think  it  is  a  very  common  error  among  the  well  to 
Dk  that  "with  a  little  more  self-control"  the  sick 
ght,  if  they  choose,  "  dismiss  painful  thoughts  "  which 
aggravate  their  disease,"  etc.  Believe  me,  almost  any 
!k  person,  who  behaves  decently  well,  exercises  more 
If-control  every  moment  of  his  day,  than  you  will  ever 
low  till  you  are  sick  yourself.  Almost  every  step  that 
oeses  his  room,  is  painfiil  to  him ;  almost  every  thought 
lat  crosses  his  brain  is  painful  to  him :  and  if  he  can 
«ak  without  being  savage,  and  look  without  being 
•pleasant,  he  is  exercising  self-control. 
Sappose  you  have  been  up  all  night,  and  instead  of 
ing  allowed  to  have  your  cup  of  tea,  yon  were  to  be 
d  that  j-ou  ought  to  "  exercise  self-control,"  what  should 
^  say?  Now,  the  nerves  of  the  sick  are  always  in  the 
te  that  yours  are  in  after  you  have  been  up  all  night. 
We  will  suppose  the  diet  of  the  sick  to  be  cared  for. 
en,  this  state  of  nerves  is  most  fi-equently  to  be  relieved 
care  in  affording  them  a  pleasant  view,  a  judicious 
iety  as  to  flowers,*  and  pretty  things.  Light  by  itself 
1  often  relieve  it.  The  cravings  for  "the  return  of 
r,"  which  the  sick  so  constantly  evince,  is  generally 
hing  but  the  desire  for  light,  the  remembrance  of  the 

kmsn,  had  not  in  his  composition  a  single  grain  of  what  is  ealUd  "  enthu- 
m  for  natore,"  but  he  was  desperate  to  "  see  once  more  oat  of  window." 
none  actually  got  him  on  her  back,  and  managed  to  perch  him  up  at  the 
dow  for  an  inst^Dt,  to  see  out.  The  consequence  to  the  poor  nurse  was  a 
>iis  illness,  which  nearly  proved  fatal.  The  man  never  knew  it;  but  a 
itnany  other  people  did.  Yet  the  consequence  in  none  of  theirminds,  so 
u  I  know,  was  the  conviction  that  the  craving  for  variety  id  the  starving 
is  juHt  as  desperate  as  that  of  food  in  the  starving  stomach,  and  tempts 
famishing  creature  in  either  case  to  steal  for  its  satisfaction.  Xo  other 
d  will  express  it  but  desperation.  And  it  sets  the  seal  of  ignorance  and 
udity  just  as  much  on  the  governors  and  attendants  of  the  sick,  if  they  do 
provide  the  sick  bed  with  a  "  view  "  of  some  kind,  as  if  they  did  not 
ride  the  hospital  with  a  kitchen. 

Ko  one  who  has  watched  the  sick,  can  doubt  the  fact,  that  some  feel  stim- 
I  from  looking  at  scarlet  flowers,  exhaustion  from  looking  at  deep  bloe 
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relief  which  a  variety  of  objects  before  the  eye 
the  haraesed  sick  mind. 

Again,  every  man  and  every  woman  has  some  i 
of  manual  employment,  excepting  a  few  fine  ladie*,^ 
do  not  even  dress  themselves,  and  who  are  virtually  i 
same  category,  as  to  nerves,  as  the  sick.    Now,  joo  j 
have  no  idea  of  the  relief  which  manual  labor  is  to  ] 
of  the  degree  to  which  the  deprivation  of  manual  emp 
ment  increases  the  peculiar  irritability  from  which  ' 
sick  suffer. 

A  little  needle-work,  a  little  writing,  a  little  de 
would  be  the  greatest  relief  the  sick  could  have,  if  th^  ] 
could  do  it ;  these  are  the  greatest  relief  to  you,  thonfli 
you  do  not  know  it.  Reading,  though  it  is  often  the  onlr . 
thing  the  sick  can  do,  is  not  this  relief.  Bearing  thi»  ml 
mind,  bearing  in  mind  that  you  have  all  these  varieties  otl 
employment  which  the  sick  can  not  have,  bear  aUo  in 
mind  to  obtain  for  them  all  the  varieties  which  thev 
enjoy. 

I   need   hardly  say  that  I  am  well  aware  that  eio 
in    needle   work,  in    writing,   in   any   other   continnon^ 
employment,  will  produce  the  same  irritability  that  de- 
fect in  manual  employment,  as   one   cause,  produces  nj 
the  sick. 


VI.   TAKLSO  FOOD. 

Every  careful  observer  of  the  sick  will  agree  in  th* ' 
that  thousands  of  patients  are   annually  starved  in  the 
midst   of  plenty,  from  want   of  attention   to   the  w»y« 
which    alone   make   it   possible   for   them  to  take  fw^- 
This  want  of  attention  is  as  remarkable  in  those  who  urg«_ 
upon  the  sick  to  do  what  is  quite  impossible  to  them,  i 
in  the  sick  themselves  who  will  not  make  the  effort  to 
what  is  perfectly  possible  to  them. 

For  instance,  to  the  large  majority  of  very  weak 
tients  it  is  quite  impossible  to  take  any  solid  food  bef*: 
11  A.  M.,  nor  then,  if  their  strength  is  still  fnrtlier 
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ted  by  fasting  till  that  hour.     For  weak  patieuts 

generally  feverish  nights,  and,  in  the  morning,  dry 

Lbs ;  and,  if  they  could  eat  vnth  those  dry  moutba,  it 

d  be  the  worse  for  them.    A  spoonful  of  beef-tea,  ot 

»root  and  wine,  of  egg  flip,  every  boor,  will  ^ve 

I  the  requisite  nourishment,  and  prevent  them  from 

too   much  exhausted  to  take  at  a  later  hour  the 

food,  which  is  necessarj-  for  their   recovery;   and 

J  patient  who  can  swallow  at  all  can  swallow  these 

d  things  if  he  chooses.     But  how  oflen  do  we  hear 

atton-ehop,  an  egg,  a  bit  of  bacon,  ordered  to  a  pa- 

for  breakfast,  to  whom,  as  a  moment's  consideration 

Id  show  us,  it  must  be  quite  impossible  to  masticate 

things  at  that  hour. 

^in,  a  nurse  is  ordered  to  give  a  patient  a  teacupful 
me  article  of  food  every  three  hours.  The  patient's 
ach  rejects  it.  If  so,  try  a  tablespoonfiil  every  hour ; 
lis  will  not  do,  a  teaspoonful  every  quarter  of  an  hour. 
UQ  bound  to  say,  that  I  think  more  patients  are  loBt 
rant  of  care  and  ingenuity  in  these  momentous  mi- 
B  in  private  nursing  than  in  public  hospitals;  and 
ink  there  is  more  of  the  entente  cordiaU  to  assist 
another's  hands  between  the  doctor  and  his  head- 
e  in  the  latter  institutions,  than  between  the  doctor 
the  patient's  friends  in  the  private  house, 
we  did  but  know  the  consequences  which  may  en- 
in  very  weak  patienta,  from  ten  minutes'  fasting  or 
stion,  (I  call  it  repletion  when  they  are  obliged  to  let 
small  an  interval  elapse  between  taking  food  and 
e  other  exertion,  owing  to  the  nurse's  unpunctuality,) 
ihould  be  more  careful  never  to  let  this  occur.  In 
weak  patients  there  is  oflen  a  nervous  difficulty  of 
lowing,  which  is  so  much  increased  by  any  other 
Upon  their  strength,  that,  unless  they  have  their  food 
Jfually  at  the  minute,  which  minute  again  must  be 
aged  so  as  to  fall  in  with  no  other  minute's  occupa- 
they  can  take  nothing  till  the  next  respite  occurs — 
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SO  diat  an  ODpanctoality  or  delay  of  ten  mino 
Tcij  well   tarn  oat  to  be  one  of   two   or  tbreel 
Asd  wbj  b  it  not  as  easy  to  be  pnoctaal  to  a  i 
Life  often  IheraDv  hangs  upon  these  minutett. 

In  acnte  caees,  where  life  or  death  is  to  be  de 
i&  a  few  hoars,  these  matters  are  verj*  generall  v  i 
to,  egpeoallr  in  hospitals ;  and  the  number  of 
lai^ge  where  the  patient  i?,  as  it  were,  brought  back  to\ 
by  exceeding  care  on  the  part  of  the  doctor  or  nnnt^i 
both,  in  ordering  and  giving  nourishment  with  mimrtei 
lection  and  punetnality. 

But  in  chronic  caeea,  lasting  over  months  ami  ve 
where  the  fatal  iasae  b  often  determined  at  last  bv 
protracted  starvation,  I  had  rather  not  enumerate  the  | 
staneee  which  I  have  known,  where  a  little  ingeDll 
and  a  great  deal  of  perseverance,  might,  in  all 
bility,  have  averted  the  result.  The  consulting  the  I 
when  the  patient  can  take  food,  the  ol»ser%atii»ii  of! 
times,  often  varying,  when  he  is  most  faint,  the  alttr- 
Ing  seasons  of  taking  food,  in  order  to  anticipate  and 
prevent  such  times — all  this,  which  requires  observitioB, 
ingenuitA-,  and  ptereeverance,  (and  these  really  constitatt 
the  good  nurse,)  might  save  more  lives  than  we  wot  d 

To  leave  the  patient's  untasted  food  by  his  side,  fro« 
meal  to  meal,  in  hopes  that  he  will  eat  it  iu  the 
val,  is  simply  to  pix?vent   him  from  taking  any  foi 
all.     I  have  known  patients  literally  incapacitated 
taking  one  article    of  food    after    another,  by  thig  pw 
of  ignorance.     Let  the  food  come  at  the  right  time,  mi 
be  taken  away,  eaten    or   uneaten,  at    the    right  tjne; 
but  never  let  a  patient  have  "something  always  -' 
by  him,  if  you  don't  wish  to  disgtist  him  of  evt;.  ■    - 

On  the  other  hand,  T  have  known  a  patient's  life  »^f^ 
(he  was  sinking  for  want  of  food)  by  the  sinj|ile  q"**- 
tion  put  to  him  by  the  doctor,  "But  is  there  no  hour 
when  you  feel  you  could  eat?"  "Oh,  yes,"  he  saii"! 
could  always  take  something  at  — o'clock  and  —  o'clodc' 
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B  tbdng  was  tried  and  succeeded.  Patients  very  Bel- 
li, however,  can  tell  this — ^it  is  for  you  to  watch  and 
lit  out 

h.  patient  should,  if  possible,  not  see  or  smell  either  the 
d  of  others,  or  a  greater  amount  of  food  than  he  him- 
r  can  consume  at  one  time,  or  even  hear  food  talked 
>at,  or  see  it  in  the  raw  state.  I  know  of  no  exception 
the  above  rule.  The  breaking  of  it  always  induces  a 
later  or  less  incapacity  of  taking  food, 
[n  hospital  wards  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  observe 
this ;  and  in  single  wards,  where  a  patient  must  be 
itinuously  and  closely  watched,  it  is  frequently  impos- 
le  to  relieve  the  attendant,  so  that  his  or  her  own 
bIs  can  be  taken  out  of  the  ward.  But  it  is  not  less 
e  that,  in  such  cases,  even  where  the  patient  is  not 
iself  aware  of  it,  his  possibility  of  taking  food  is  lim- 
I  by  seeing  the  attendant  eating  meals  under  his  obser- 
ion.  In  some  cases  the  sick  are  aware  of  it,  and  com- 
n.  A  case  where  the  patient  was  supposed  to  be  in- 
iible,  but  complained  as  soon  as  able  to  speak,  is  now 
sent  to  my  recollection. 

lemember,  however,  that  the  extreme  punctuality  in 
l-ordered  hospitals — ^the  rule  that  nothing  shall  be 
le  in  the  ward  while  the  patients  are  having  their 
als — go  far  to  counterbalance  what  unavoidable  evil 
re  is  in  having  patients  together.  I  have  often  seen 
private  nurse  go  on  dusting  or  fidgeting  about  in  a 
c-roora  all  the  while  the  patient  is  eating,  or  trying  to 

Phat  the  more  alone  an  invalid  can  be  when  taking 
d,  the  better,  is  unquestionable ;  and,  even  if  he  must 
fed,  the  nurse  should  not  allow  him  to  talk,  or  talk  to 
a,  especially  about  food,  while  eating. 
When  a  person  is  cojupelled,  by  the  pressure  of  occu- 
IJon,  to  continue  his  business  while  sick,  it  ought  to  be 

llle  WITHOUT  ANY  EXCBPTION  WHATEVER,  that  UO  OUC  shall 

ng  busiuoss  to  liim  or  talk  to  him  while  he  is  taking 
35 
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food,  nor  go  on  talking  to  blm  on  interesting  sa)\ 
to  the  laf(t  moment  before  his  meals,  nor  make  an  ( 
ment  with  him  immediately  after,  so  that  there  be : 
hurrr  of  mind  while  taking  them. 

Upon  the  observance  of  these  rules,  especially  the  1 
often  dej>end8  the  patient's  capability  of  taking  fw 
all,  or,  if  he  is  amiable  and  forces  himself  to  take  I 
deriving  any  nourishment  from  it. 

A  nurse  should  never  pnt  before  a  patient  milk  I 
Minr,  meat  or  soup  that  is  turned,  an  e^  that  is 
Tci^tables  underdone.  Yet  often  I  have  seen  these  t 
brooglit  in  to  the  sick  in  a  state  perfectly  perceptible  ll 
ereiT  nose  or  eye  except  the  nurse's.  It  is  here  that  m, 
devor  naree  appears ;  she  will  not  bring  in  the  {iweul 
aHide.  but.  not  to  disappoint  the  patient,  she  will  whij 
op  something  else  in  a  few  minutes.  Remember  that  Al 
cooktsj  ahoold  half  do  the  work  of  your  fioor  pntienr 
weak  ^gwtion.  But  if  yon  farther  impair  it  with  toiI 
b*d  artideB,  I  know  not  what  is  to  become  of  him  or  of  'i 

If  the  nnrse  is  an  intelligent  being,  and  not  a  mi>re  ai 
lite  of  diets  to  and  firom  the  patient,  let  her  exenhe  U 
urtdGgCDee  in  these  things.  How  often  we  have  km* 
ft  fifr^  to  e»X  Dodiing  at  all  in  the  day,  because  one  ua 
«lft  lift  ■■laBfeed  (at  that  time  he  was  incapable  of  eotinf 

>  dw  milk  was  soor.  the  third  was  spoiW  li 
-  aeadent.     And  it  never  occurred  to  the  nnn 

DOie  expedient, — it  never  occurrod  lo  Ih 
Iftii  m  ke  kad  kad  no  solid  food  that  day  he  might  Ml 
kil  «f  tSMk  (say)  with  his  tea  in  the  evening,  or  he  in^ 
,  an  kottr  earlier.  A  patient  who  canni 
m  fiaacr  at  two,  wiU  often  accept  it  glaiUc, 
to  kiB  at  seven.  But  somehow  nursM  d<t 
■  af  tkniT  tkiagT  *  One  would  imagine  they|H| 
Naa  beaad  to  exercise  their  jni^ff 
>  it  to  dbe  iialMoL    Nov  I  am  quite  surv  tbit 

>  a  t ■til  at  mkcr  to  suffer  the^  u^ecta  tkj 
to  tn  to  toaek  his  awiaa  to  none  him,  if  she  doei  t 
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w  iiow.     It  ruflBes  him,  and  if  he  is  ill  he  is  in  no  con 
on   to    teach,  especially  upon   himself.     The    above 
■arks  apply  much  more   to  private  uureing  than  to 
ipitals. 

!  would  say  to  the  nurse,  have  a  rule  of  thought  about 
ir  patient's  diet;  consider,  remember  how  much  he  has 
I,  and  how  much  he  ought  to  have  to-day.  Generally, 
t  only  rule  of  the  private  patient's  diet  is  what  the 
ree  has  to  give.  It  is  true  she  cannot  give  him  what 
s  has  not  got ;  but  his  stomach  does  not  wait  for  her 
ivenience,  or  even  her  necessity.*  If  it  is  used  to  hav- 
f  its  stimulus  at  one  hour  to  day,  and  to-morrow  it  does 
t  have  it,  because  she  has  failed  in  getting  it,  he  will 
fer.  She  must  be  always  exercising  her  ingenuity  to 
pply  defects,  and  to  remedy  accidents  which  will  happen 
long  the  best  contrivers,  but  from  which  the  patient 
ee  not  suffer  the  less,  because  "  they  cannot  be  helped." 
One  very  minute  caution, — take  care  not  to  spill  into 
nr  patient's  saucer,  in  other  words,  take  care  that  tihe 
tside  bottom  rim  of  his  cup  shall  be  quite  dry  and  clean ; 
every  time  he  lifts  his  cup  to  his  lips,  he  has  to  carry 
e  saucer  with  it,  or  else  to  drop  the  liquid  upon,  and  to 
il  his  sheet,  or  his  bed-gown,  or  pillow,  or  if  he  is  sitting 
>,hi8  dress,  vou  have  no  idea  what  a  difference  this  min- 
e  want  of  care  on  your  part  makes  to  his  comfort  and 
en  to  his  willingness  for  food. 

•Why,  because  the  nurse  hns  not  got  some  fed  to-d»y  which  the  patient 
to,  can  the  patirnt  vait  four  hours  for  food  to-day,  who  could  not  wait  two 
ID»  yesterday?  Yet  this  is  the  on)y  logic  one  generally  hears.  On  tlie  other 
od,  the  other  logic,  viz.,  of  the  nurse  giving  a  patient  a  thing  because  she 
I  got  it,  is  equally  fatal.  If  she  hap|>ene  to  have  fresh  jelly,  or  fresh  fruit. 
!wi11  frequently  give  it  to  th"  patient  half  an  hour  after  hix  dinner,  or  »t 
i  dinner,  when  he  cannot  possibly  eat  that  and  the  broth  too— or  worse  still. 
<s  it  by  hi*  bed-aide  till  he  is  so  sickened  with  the  sight  of  it,  that  he  can 
(■titataU. 


iSTow,  joBt  trr  aod  boH  down  a  p 
tet,  er^iorate  joar  beef  tea,  aad  i 
rottt  beet  Too  wOl  find  that  there  is  1 
fill  of  K^d  noanskment  to  half  a  pint 
tea ; — Deverthdees  Uiere  is  a  certain  repei 
we  do  DoC  know  what,  as  there  is  in  tea ; 
Ij  be  gmn  in  abnoet  aoj  inflammatoiy 
fittie  to  be  depended  apon  with  the  bealt] 
wbfere  mo^  nourishment  is  required. 
ev«r  rea^  saw  that  an  egg  is  eqairale 
meat, — ^whereas  it  b  not  at  all  so.  i 
noticed  with  how  manj  patients,  paii 
OQ5  or  bilioas  temperament,  eggs  diaagn 
made  with  ^gs,  are  distastefal  to  then 
An  egg,  whipped  ap  with  wine,  is  often 
which  thej  can  take  this  kind  of  nouns 
the  patient  has  attained  to  eating  meat,  \ 
to  giTe  him  meat  is  the  only  thing  needfi 
whereas  scorbutic  sores  have  been  ai 
appear  among  sick  persons  living  in  fl 
in  England,  which  could  be  traced  to  no 
this,  viz. :  that  the  nurse,  depending  on 
allowed  the  patient  to  be  without  vcgeti 
erable  time,  these  latter  being  so  badl; 
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orUint  article  for  the  sick.  Butter  is  the  lightest  kind 
imal  f;it,  and  though  it  wants  the  sugar  aud  some  of 
Other  elements  %vhich  there  are  in  milk,  yet  it  is  most 
able  both  in  itself  and  in  enabling  the  patient  to  eat 
e  bread.  Flour,  oats,  groats,  barley,  and  their  kind, 
SB  we  have  already  said,  preferable  in  all  their  prepa- 
bns  to  all  the  prejm  rations  of  arrowroot,  sago,  tapioca, 
their  kind.  Cream,  in  many  long  chronic  diseases,  is 
te  irreplaceable  by  any  other  article  whatever.  It 
DOS  U>  act  in  the  same  manner  as  beef  tea,  and  to  most 
I  much  easier  of  digestion  than  milk.  In  fact,  it  seldom 
igrees.  Cheese  is  not  usuallj'  digestible  by  the  sick,  bat 
B  pure  nourishment  for  repairing  waste ;  and  I  have 
a  Kick,  and  not  a  few  either,  whose  craving  for  cheese 

ed  how  much  it  was  needed  by  them.* 

tat,  if  fresh  milk  is  so  valuable  a  food  for  the  sick,  the 

it  change  or  sourness  in  it,  makes  it  of  all  articles,  per- 

i,  the  most  injurious  ;  diarrhcea  is  a  common  result  of 

ih  milk  allowed  to  become  at  all   soar.    The  nurse, 

fore,  ought  to  exercise  her  utmost  care  in  this.     In 

e  institutions  for  the  sick,  even  the  poorest,  the  utmost 

e  is  exercised.     Wenham    lake  ice  is  used   for  this 

>res8  purpose  every  summer,  while  the  private  patient, 

[haps,   never  tastes  a  drop  of  milk  that  is  not  sour, 

through  the  hot  weather,  so  little   does   the  private 

rse  understand  the  necessity  of  such  care.     Yet,  if  you 

isider  that  the  only  drop  of  real  nourishment  in  your 

lient's  tea  is  the  drop  of  milk,  and  how  much  almost 

f 

(n  the  iliuMMPt  |>ro<)uee<l  by  bad  food,  lueh  »  acorbntic  dysentery  and 
irhOM,  thr  (iotient't  stomach  ofUn  cnkveii  forand  digtnU  liiiuga,  aome  of 
leli  would  lj«  Uid  down  in  no  dietary  that  ever  w««  inrented  for  siok,  and 
leiatly  not  for  aucb  eiok.  Theae  are  fruit,  pioklea,  jiims.  gingerbread,  fat 
kam  or  baeoD,  auet,  cheesr,  butter,  milk.  These  cn«ea  I  hiivi'  aveu  not  bj 
p,  nor  by  tens,  but  by  hundreda  And  ihe  (wtient's  st<>mach  waa  right  and 
ibook  waa  wnjng.  The  articles  craved  for.  in  these  caaes,  might  have  been 
hetpally  arranged  under  tbe  two  heade  of  fat  and  vegetable  acida 
Fbere  ia  often  a  marked  differenee  between  men  and  women  in  this  mattx 
lick  feeding.      Women's  digestion  is  generally  slower. 
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all  the  EuglisL   patiente  depend  upon  their  te«,; 
see  the  great  importauce  of  not  depriving  your  |»^ 
this  drop  of  milk.     Buttermilk,  a  totally  different  I 
is  often  very  useful,  especially  in  fevers. 

In  laying  down  rules  of  diet,  by  the  atuount*( 
nutriment  in  different  kinds  of  food,  it  is  consttati 
sight  of  what  the  patient  requires  to  repair  his  wasti^l 
he  can  take  and  what  he  can't.  You  can  not  i 
patient  from  a  book,  you  can  not  make  ap  the 
body  as  you  would  make  up  a  prescription — so  DU0J| 
carboniferous,  so  many  parts  nitrogenous,  will  ooo 
u  perfect  diet  for  the  patient.  The  nurse's  ob 
here  will  materially  assist  the  doctor — the  patient'*  I 
will  materially  assist  the  nurse.  For  instance,  sngirt 
one  of  the  most  nutritive  of  all  articles,  being  purecart«( 
and  is  particularly  recommended  in  some  bo<>k«-  Bil 
the  vast  majority  of  all  patients  in  F  '  '  ;inl 
old,  mjile  and  female,  rich  and  poor,  h     _  ^tjH 

(fisUke  sweet  things — while  I  have  never  known  a  peM^ 
take  to  Bweets  when  be  was  ill  who  dislike<I  them  vihtu  ■ 
was  well,  I  have  known  many  fond  of  them  when  i 
health,  who  in  sickness  would  leave  off  anytliing  sw«( 
even  to  sugar  in  tea — sweet  puddings,  sweet  (lriak<,  M 
their  aversion ;  the  furred  tongue  almost  always  like*  «bj 
ia  sharp  or  pungent.  Scorbutic  patients  are  no  excepSn] 
they  often  crave  for  sweetmeats  and  jams.  ^M 

Jelly  is  another  article  of  diet  in  great  favor  with  nW 
and  friends  of  the  sick ;  even  if  it  could  be  eateu  solid, 
would  not  nourish,  but  it  is  simply  the  hight  of  Mj  ' 
take  oD»-«igfath  oance  of  gelatine  and  make  it  into 
eertaln  bolk  by  dissolving  it  in  water,  and  then  to  giv» 
to  the  «ck»  as  if  the  mer«  bulk  represented  onarishiM' 
It  is  now  known  that  jelly  does  not  nourish,  that  it  It* 
twadBwy  to  pn)duc«  diarrhoea — and  to  trust  U»  it  U>  rtp 
the  waste  of  adiseaMd  eon^titation,  is  simply  to  starnti 
n^  ander  the  guise  of  feeding  them.  If  one  biui^ 
•poonftlk  of  jtAlr  were  jjivea  in  the  coarse  of  tbc  ili 
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n  would  have  given  one  spoonful  of  gelatine,  whicb 
Donfal  has  no  nutritive  power  whatever. 
And,  nevertheless,  gelatine  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
trogen,  which  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  elements  in 
trition ;  on  the  other  hand,  beef  tea  may  be  chosen  aa 
QluBtratiou  of  great  nutrient  power  in  sickness,  coex- 
ing  with  a  very  small  amount  of  solid  nitrogenous 
■iter. 

Dr.  Christison  says  that  "  every  one  will  be  struck  with 
le  readiness  with  which"  certain  classes  of  "patients 
ill  often  take  diluted  meat  juice  or  beef  tea  repeatedly, 
tea  they  refuse  all  other  kinds  of  food."  This  is  par- 
.<»]arly  remarkable  in  "  cases  of  gastric  fever,  in  which," 
e  Bays,  "  little  or  nothing  else  beside  beef  tea  or  diluted 
leat  juice"  has  been  taken  for  weeks,  or  even  months, 
and  yet  a  pint  of  beef  tea  contains  scarcely  one-fourth 
flnce  of  anything  but  water  " — the  result  is  so  striking 
bat  he  asks  what  is  its  mode  of  action?  "  Not  simply 
otrient — one-fourth  ounce  of  the  most  nutritive  material 
an  not  nearly  replace  the  daily  wear  and  tear  of  the  tis- 
ii€8  in  any  circumstances.  Possibly,"  he  says, "  it  belongs 
)  a  new  denomination  of  remedies." 
It  has  been  observed  that  a  small  quantity  of  beef  tea, 
Ided  to  other  articles  of  nutrition,  augments  their  power 
Qt  of  all  proportion  to  the  additional  amount  of  solid 
latter. 

The  reason  why  jelly  should  be  innutritions,  and  beef 
»  nutritious  to  the  sick,  is  a  secret  yet  undiscovered,  but 
;  clearly  shows  that  careful  observation  of  the  sick  is  the 
nly  clue  to  the  best  dietary. 

Chemistry  has,  as  yet,  afforded  little  insight  into  the 
ieting  of  sick.  All  that  chemistry  can  tell  us  is  the 
mount  of  carboniferous  or  nitrogenous  elements  discov- 
rable  in  different  dietetic  articles.  It  has  given  us  lists 
f  dietetic  substances,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  rich- 
ess  in  one  or  other  of  these  principles ;  but  that  is  all. 
1  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  stomach  of  the  patient 
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tion,  IB  aomething  different  ^m  the 
laboratory.  Organic  chemistry  is  uaeft 
is,  when  we  come  face  to  face  with  ju 
means  follows  that  we  should  learn  ^M 
one  of  the  reparative  processes  going  c 

Again,  the  nutritive  power  of  milk, 
ations  from  milk,  is  very  much  uudi 
nearly  as  much  nourishment  in  half 
there  is  in  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  mej 
the  whole  question,  or  nearly  the  wholi 
tion  is,  what  the  patient's  stomach  c^M 
nourishment  from,  and  of  this  the  psGc 
sole  judge.  Chemistry  can  not  tel 
stomach  must  be  its  own  chemist, 
keep  the  healthy  man  healthy,  will  kit 
same  beef,  which  is  the  most  nutritiv 
which  nourishes  the  healthy  man,  is  tl 
of  all  food  to  the  sick  man,  whose  hall 
assimilaie  no  part  of  it,  that  is,  make 
On  a  diet  of  beef  tea,  healthy  men  < 
speedily  lose  their  strengtli.  fl 

I  have  known  patients  live  for  nffl 
touching  bread,  because  they  could  not 
These  were  mostly  country  patienta^H 


1 

Inff 
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nt  is  to  eat — ^perhaps  the  most  important  thing  to  be 
ided  for  him  after  the  air  he  is  to  breathe. 
>'w,  the  medical  man  who  sees  the  patient  only  once 
.y,  or  even  only  once  or  twice  a  week,  can  not  poa- 
'  tell  this  without  the  assistance  of  the  patient  him- 
or  of  those  who  are  in  constant  observation  on  the 
snt  The  utmost  the  medical  man  can  tell  is,  whether 
patient  is  weaker  or  stronger  at  this  visit  than  he  was 
le  last  visit  I  should  therefore  say  that  incompara- 
the  most  important  ofRce  of  the  nurse,  after  she  has 
ffl  care  of  the  patient's  air,  is  to  take  care  to  observe 
effect  of  his  food,  and  report  it  to  the  medical  at- 
lant. 

t  is  quite  incalculable  the  good  that  would  certainly 
le  from  such  sound  and  close  observation  in  this  al- 
it  neglected  branch  of  nursing,  or  the  help  it  would 
;  to  the  medical  man. 

L  great  deal  too  much  against  tea  *  is  said  by  wise 
pie,  and  a  great  deal  too  much  of  tea  is  given  to  the 
:  by  foolish  people.    When  you  see  the  natural  and 

tit  made  &  frequent  reoommendation  to  peraons  about  to  inour  great  ez- 
tion,  either  from  the  nature  of  the  serrice,  or  frofti  their  beiDg  not  in  a 
fit  for  it,  to  eat  a  piece  of  liread  before  they  go.  I  wish  the  reoommend- 
'onld  thcmselres  try  the  experiment  ofiubetituling  a  piece  of  bread  tor  a 
>f  U«  or  coffee,  or  beef-t<?a,  as  a  refresher.  They  would  find  it  a  veiy 
eomfort.  When  soldiers  hare  to  set  out  fasting  on  fatiguing  duty,  when 
<  bH?e  to  go  fasting  in  to  their  patients,  it  is  a  hot  restorative  they  want, 
Highttu  have,  before  they  go,  not  a  cold  bit  of  bread.  And  dreadful 
been  the  consequences  of  neglecting  this.  If  they  can  take  a  bit  of 
with  the  hot  cup  of  tea,  so  much  the  better,  but  not  instead  of  it.  The 
ui  there  is  more  nourishment  in  bread  than  in  almost  anything  else,  has 
biy  induced  the  mistake.  That  it  is  a  fatal  mistake  there  is  no  doubt.  It 
,  though  very  little  is  known  on  the  subject,  that  what  assimilates 
directly,  and  with  the  least  trouble  of  digestion  with  the  human  body, 
best  for  the  above  circumstances.  Bread  requires  two  or  three  processes 
imilation  before  it  becomes  like  the  human  body. 

almost  universal  testimony  of  English   men  and  women  who  have  un- 
le  givat  fatigue,  such   as  riding  long  journeys  without  stopping,  or  sit- 
p  for  several  nights  in  succession,  is,  that  they  could  do  it  best  upon  an 
>nal  cup  of  tea,  and  nothing  else, 
experienoe,  not  theory,  decide  upon  tbis  as  npon  all  other  thing*. 
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uill  do  twice  as  much.     This  ]^  not  th 
however,   certain   that   there  is   nothi 
which  is  a  substitute  to  the  English  pal 
tea  J  he  can  take  it  when   he  can  take 
he  often  can't  take  anything  else  if  he  hi 
be  very  glad  if  any  of  the  abusci-s  of  tt 
what  to  give  to  an  English  patient  afte 
instead  of  tea.    If  you  give  it  at  five  oi 
morning,  he  may  even  sometimes  fall 
get  pei'haps  his  only  two  or  three  houn 
twenty-four.     At  the  same  time  yon 
tea  or  coftee  to  the  sick,  as  a  rule,  after 
afternoon.     Sleeplessness  in   the  early 
citenient  generally,  and   is   increased 
sleeplessness,   which   continues  to  the 
from  exliaustion  often,  and  is  relieved 
English  patients  I  have  ever  known  ref 
typhus  cases,  and  the  first  sign  of  their 
their  craving  again  for  tea.     In  general, 
tongue  always  prefei"s  tea  to  coffee,  and 
milk,  unless  with  tea.     Coffee  is  a  bette 
tea,  but  a  greater  impairer  of  the  diges 
tient's  taste  decide.     Ton  will  say  tl^L 
thirst,  the  patieufs  cniriog  decid^B 
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Xehman,  quoted  by  Dr.  Christison,  says  that,  amoug 
ue  well  and  active,  "the  iofusion  of  one  ounce  of  roasted 
f^ae  daily  will  diminish  the  waste  going  on  in  the  body 
y  one-fourth ;"  and  Dr.  Christison  adds  that  tea  has  the 
Kine  property.  "Sow  this  is  actual  experiment.  Lehman 
r«ghs  the  man,  and  finds  the  fact  from  his  weight.  It  is 
cct  deduced  from  any  "analysis"  of  food.  All  experience 
lanong  the  sick  shows  the  same  thing.  * 
.Cocoa  is  often  recommended  to  the  sick  in  lieu  of  tea 
>r  coffee.  But  independently  of  the  fact  that  English  sick 
reiy  generally  dislike  cocoa,  it  has  quite  a  different  effect 
fiom  tea  or  coffee.  It  is  an  oily,  starchy  nut,  having  no 
restorative  power  at  all,  but  simply  increasing  fat.  It  is 
pore  mockery  of  the  sick,  therefore,  to  call  it  a  substitute 
for  tea.  For  any  renovating  stimulus  it  has,  you  might 
just  as  well  offer  them  chestnuts  instead  of  tea. 

An  almost  universal  error  among  nurses  is  in  the  bulk 
of  the  food,  and  especially  the  drinks  they  offer  to  their 
patients.  Suppose  a  patient  ordered  four  ounces  of 
brandy  during  the  day,  how  is  he  to  take  this  if  you  make 
it  into  four  pints  with  diluting  it  ?  The  same  with  tea 
and  beef  tea,  with  arrowroot,  milk,  etc.    You  have  not 


•In  making  cofftie,  it  is  abaolately  neceasary  to  buy  it  in  the  berry  and 
griod  it  at  home.  Otherviae  you  may  reckon  upon  its  containing  a  certain 
•mount  of  chicory,  at  least.  This  is  not  a  question  of  the  taste,  or  of  th* 
*boleaom«nns  of  chicory  ;  it  is  that  ohioory  has  nothing  at  all  of  the  prop- 
atitt  for  which  you  give  coffee.    And  therefore  you  may  as  well  not  give  it. 

Again,  all  laundresses,  mistresses  of  dairy-farms,  head  nurses,  (I  speak  of 
•oe  good  old  sort  only — women  who  unite  a  good  deal  of  hard  manual  labor 
vith  the  head-work  necessary  for  arranging  the  day's  business,  so  that  non« 
of  it  ihall  tread  upon  the  heels  of  something  else,)  set  great  ralae,  I  hare 
obietTed,  upon  having  a  high-priced  tea.  This  is  called  extravagant.  Bat 
"iw  women  are  extravagant  in  nothing  else.  And  they  are  right  in  this. 
"*«1  tea-leaf  tea  alone  contains  the  restorative  they  want,  which  is  not  t<  be 
*"»d  in  sloe-leaf  tea. 

^'  miitresses  of  houses,  who  can  not  even  go  over  their  own  hooaa  ooee  • 
''•r  >K  incapable  of  jndging  for  these  women  ;  for  they  are  incapable  them- 
'"^o.  to  all  appearance,  of  the  spirit  of  arrangement  (no  imall  task) 
■W  Sir  managing  •  large  ward  or  dairy. 


yon  have  been  pleased  to  invest  it.  Ifl 
observatiou  and  care  (and  meets  with  h 
tei-mine  what  will  not  be  too  thick  or  I 
tient  to  take,  while  giving  him  no  mc 
which  he  is  able  to  swallow.  ^_ 

VJII.  BED  A2iJ>  BEDDl 

A  few  words  upon  bedsteads  and  bed< 
pally  as  regards  patients  who  are  en 
entirely,  confined  to  bed. 

Feverishness  is  generally  supposed  to 
fever — in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  is  a  symj 
The  patient  has  had  reintroduced  into  tl 
nations  from  himself  which  day  after  da 
week  saturates  his  unaired  bedding, 
otherwise  ?  Look  at  the  ordinary-  bed  ii 
lies. 

If  I  were  looking  out  for  an  example 
what  not  to  do,  I  should  take  the  specim* 
bed  in  a  private  house  :  a  wooden  beds! 
three  mattresses  jiiled  up  to  the  height « 
lance  attached  to  the  frame — nothing  bu 
ever  thoroughly  dry  or  air  such  a  bed  an 
natieut   must    itiBvikablv    altaniaie    fael» 
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with  organic  matter,*  and  this  from  the  time  the  mat- 
»es  are  put  under  him  till  the  time  they  are  picked  to 
oes,  if  this  is  ever  done. 

if  you  consider  that  an  adult  in  health  exhales  by  the 
igs  and  skin  in  the  twenty-four  hours  three  pints  at 
Bt  of  moisture,  loaded  with  organic  matter  ready  to 
»r  into  putrefaction ;  that  in  sickness  the  quantity  is  often 
satly  increased,  the  quality  is  always  more  noxious — 
t  ask  yourself  next  where  does  all  this  moisture  go  to  ? 
iefly  into  the  bedding,  because  it  cannot  go  anywhere 
e.  And  it  stays  there ;  because,  except  perhaps  a  weekly 
EkDge  of  sheets,  scarcely  any  other  airing  is  attempted, 
nurse  will  be  careful  to  fidgetiness  about  airing  the 
!an  sheets  from  clean  damp,  but  airing  the  dirty  sheets 
)Tn  noxious  damp  will  never  even  occur  to  her.  Besides 
is,  the  most  dangerous  efSuvia  we  know  of  are  from  the 
:creta  of  the  sick — ^these  are  placed,  at  least  temporarily, 
here  they  must  throw  their  effluvia  into  the  under  side 
I  the  bed,  and  the  space  under  the  bed  is  never  aired ;  it 
moot  be,  with  our  arrangements.  Must  not  such  a  bed 
B  always  saturated,  and  be  always  the  means  of  re- 
itroducing  into  the  system  of  the  unfortunate  patient 
ho  lies  in  it,  that  excrementitious  matter  to  eliminate 
hich  from  the  body  nature  had  expressly  appointed  the 
sease? 

My  heart  always  sinks  within  me  when  I  hear  the  good 
use-wife,  of  every  class,  say,  "  I  assure  you  the  bed  has 
JQ  well  slept  in,"  and  I  can  only  hope  it  is  not  true. 
hat  ?  is  the  bed  already  saturated  with  somebody  else's 
Up  before  my  patient  comes  to  exhale  in  it  his  own 
dp  ?    Has  it  not  had  a  single  chance  to  be  aired  ?    No, 

one.     "  It  has  been  slept  in  every  night." 

?or  the  same  reason  if,  after  washing  a  patient,  yoo  most  pat  the  same 
it-dress  on  him  again,  alwa^  give  it  a  preliminary  warm  at  the  fire.  The 
tt-gowD  be  has  worn  must  be,  to  a  oertain  extent,  damp.  It  has  now  got 
from  having  been  off  him  for  a  few  minatee.  The  fire  will  dry  and  at 
tame  time  air  it.    This  is  mnoh  more  important  than  with  olean  thiogi. 
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The  only  way  of  really  nursing  a  real  ^latieut 
have  an  iron  bedstead,  with  rheocline  springs',  wla< 
permeable  by  the  air  up  to  the  very  mattresa  (no  til 
of  conree),  the  mattress  to  be  a  thin  hair  one;  the  t 
be  not  above  three  and  a  half  feet  wide.  If  the  p 
be  entirely  confined  to  his  bed,  there  should  be  tieo 
bedsteads ;  each  bed  to  be  "  made  "  with  mattrew,  si 
blankets,  etc.,  complete — the  patient  to  pass  twelve 
in  each  bed ;  on  no  account  to  carr)*  bis  sheets  widi 
The  whole  of  the  bedding  to  be  hung  up  to  air  for 
intermediate  twelve  hoiire.  Of  course  there  are 
cases  where  this  cannot  be  done  at  all — many  more  \ 
only  an  approach  to  it  can  be  made.  I  am  indicatin 
idea  of  nursing,  and  what  I  have  actually  had  done, 
about  the  kind  of  bedsteads  there  can  be  no  doubt,  vh 
there  be  one  or  two  provided. 

There  is  a  prejudice  in  favor  of  a  wide  bed — I  beli 
to  be  a  prejudice.  All  the  refreshment  of  moving 
tient  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the  bed  is  bx 
effectually  secured  by  putting  him  into  a  fresh  bed; 
a  patient  who  is  really  very  ill  does  not  stray  &r  ii 
But  it  is  said  there  is  no  room  to  put  a  tray  down 
narrow  bed.  No  good  nurse  will  jiut  a  tra}'  on  a  I 
all.  If  the  patient  can  turn  on  his  side,  he  will 
comfortably  from  a  bed  aide  table;  and  on  ni 
whatever  should  a  bed  ever  be  higher  than  a  so 
wise  the  patient  feels  himself  "out  of  humanity 
he  can  get  at  notliing  for  himself:  he  can  move 
for  himself.  If  the  patient  cannot  turn,  a  table  ovi 
bed  is  a  lietter  thing.  I  need  hardly  say  that  a  ja 
bed  should  never  have  its  side  against  the  wall.  The 
must  be  able  to  get  easily  to  both  sides  of  the  bed,  a 
reach  easily  every  part  of  the  patient  without  stretcl 
a  thing  impossible  if  the  bed  be  either  too  wi 
high. 

When  I  see  a  patient  in  a  room  nine  or  ten 
upon  a  bed  between  four  and  five  feet  high,  with  hii 
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L  lie  is  sitting  ap  in  bed,  actually  %vithin  two  or  tbreo 
of  the  ceiling,  I  ask  myself,  is  Ais  expressly  planned 
roduce  that  peculiarly  distressing  feeling  common  to 
aick,  viz,  as  if  the  walls  and  ceiling  were  closing  in 
a.  ^em,  and  they  becoming  sandwiches  between  floor 
oeiling,  which  imagination  is  not,  indeed,  here  so  &r 
a  the  truth  ?  K,  over  and  above  this,  the  window  stops 
rt  of  the  ceiling,  then  the  patient's  head  may  literally 
rused  above  the  stratum  of  fresh  air,  even  when  the 
idow  is  open.  Can  human  perversity  any  farther  go, 
oninaking  the  process  of  restoration  which  God  has 
de?  The  fact  is,  that  the  heads  of  sleepers  or  of  sick 
mid  never  be  higher  than  the  throat  of  the  chimney, 
Jch  ensures  their  being  in  the  current  of  best  air.  And 
I  will  not  suppose  it  possible  that  you  have  closed  your 
hnney  with  a  chimney-board. 

If  a  bed  is  higher  than  a  sofa,  the  difference  of  the 
ague  of  getting  in  and  out  of  bed  will  just  make  the 
ference,  very  often,  to  the  patient  (who  can  get  in  and 
it  of  bed  at  all)  of  being  able  to  take  a  few  rainntes' 
mm,  either  in  the  open  air  or  in  another  room.  It 
80  very  odd  that  people  never  think  of  this,  or  of  how 
any  more  times  a  patient  who  is  in  bed  for  the  twenty- 
ur  hours  is  obliged  to  get  in  and  out  of  bed  than  they 
•e,  who  only,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  get  into  bed  once  and  out 
'  bed  once  during  the  twenty -four  hours. 
A  patient's  bed  should  always  be  in  the  lightest  spot  in 
le  room ;  and  he  should  be  able  to  see  out  of  window. 
I  need  scarcely  say  that  the  old  four-post  bed  with  cur- 
ins  18  utterly  inadmissible,  whether  for  sick  or  well. 
capital  bedsteads  are  in  many  respects  very  much  less 
ijectionable  than  private  ones. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  not  a  few  of  the  appa- 
Dtly  unaccountable  cases  of  scrofula  among  children 
oceed  from  the  habit  of  sleeping  with  the  head  under 
e  bed-clothes,  and  so  inhaling  air  already  breathed, 
lich  is  farther  contaminated  by  exhalations  from  the 
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skin.     Patiente  are  sometimes  given  tx)  a  simib 
and  it  often  happens  that  the  bed-clothes  are  so 
that  the  patient  must  necessarily  breathe  air  moraj 
contaminated   by  exhalations   from   his  skin, 
nurse  will  be  careful  to  attend  to  this.     It  is  au  imp 
jiart,  so  to  speak,  of  ventilation. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  remark,  that  where  theN 
any  danger  of  bed-sores,  a  blanket  should  never  be  plij 
under  the  patient.  It  retains  damp  and  acU  tin 
poultice. 

Never  use  anything  but  light  Whitney  blanketa  ill 
covering  for  the  sick.  The  heavy  cotton  impend 
counterpane  is  bad,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  keep! 
the  emanations  from  the  sick  person,  while  the  blul 
allows  them  to  pass  through.  Weak  patients  are  ill 
riably  distressed  by  a  great  weight  of  bed-clothes,  wfc 
often  prevents  their  getting  any  sound  sleep  whatevw. 


IX.    LIGHT. 

It  is  the  unqualified  result  of  all  my  experience  i 
the  sick,  that  second  only  to  their  need  of  fresh  dir'ai 
need  of  light;  that,  after  a  close  room,  what  burttt) 
most  is  a  daik  room.    And  that  it  is  not  only  light, 

Nors.— One  word  about  pillows.  Every  weak  psUeDt,  be  bw  iUota 
it  may,  suflere  uiorv  or  less  from  difficulty  in  bruithiog.  To  lakECh** 
of  the  bojy  off  tbe  pour  clie«t,  wbicU  ii  hsrdlv  op  U>  ite  work  M  it  ii.i 
therefore  to  bi;  the  object  of  the  nurse  in  arranging  his  pillow*.  N<>» 
does  she  do  and  what  are  the  eonsequeneea?  She  piles  the  pillowi  oai 
of  the  other  like  u  wall  of  briok*.  The  head  is  thrown  opoo  the  ekctf. 
the  shoulders  are  pushed  forward,  so  as  not  to  allow  the  lungs  room  to  a 
The  pillows,  in  ftict,  lean  \iivta  the  patient,  not  the  patient  Uf>on  tb.^  pi< 
It  is  impossible  to  give  a  rule  for  this,  because  it  must  vary  with  thefg 
the  patient.  And  tall  patients  suffer  mu  h  njore  than  short  ooea,  bsssi 
the  drai;  of  tbe  lung  limbs  upon  tlie  waist.  But  the  object  i«  in  supprii 
the  pillows,  the  buck  below  the  breathing  ap|«ratua,  to  allow  tbe  ibol 
room  to  fall  back,  and  to  support  tbe  head,  without  throwing  it  forward 
•offering  of  dyin^  patients  is  immensely  increased  by  negleet  of  tiunf 
And  many  an  Invalid,  too  wtak  to  drag  about  his  pillows  himacU,  ilil 
book  or  anything  at  band  behind  the  lower  pari  of  hia  b««k  to  sapfWlil 
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ect  SDii-iigfat  thej  want  I  had  rather  have  the  powei 
carrying  my  patient  about  after  the  sun,  according  to 

aspect  of  the  rooms,  if  circumstances  permit,  than  let 
D  linger  in  a  room  when  the  sun  is  oft'.     People  think 

effect  is  upon  the  spirits  only.     This  is  by  no  means 

case.  The  sun  is  not  only  a  painter  but  a  sculptor, 
admit  that  he  does  the  photograph.  Without  going 
lo  any  scientific  exposition,  we  must  admit  that  liglit 
B  quite  as  real  and  tangible  eft'ects  upon  the  hun)iui 
»dy.  But  this  is  not  all.  Who  has  not  observed  the 
urifying  eS'ect  of  light,  and  especially  of  direct  sunlight, 

m  the  air  of  a  room?  Here  is  an  observation  within 
ery  body's  experience.  Go  into  a  room  where  the  shut- 
its  are  always  shut  (in  a  sick  room  or  a  bed-room  there 
lonld  never  be  shutters  shut),  and  though  the  room  be 

linhabited,  though  the  air  has  never  been  polluted  by 

breathing  of  human  beings,  you  will  observe  a  close, 
losty  smell  of  corrupt  air,  of  air  i,  e.  unpurified  by  the 
feet  of  the  sun's  rays.  The  mustiness  of  dark  rooms 
id  comers,  indeed,  is  proverbial.  The  cheerfulness  of  a 
pom,  the  usefulness  of  light  in  treating  disease,  is  all- 
iportant. 

A  very  high  authority  in  hospital  construction,  has  said 
lat  people  do  not  enough  consider  the  dift'erence  between 
anls  and  dormitories  in  planning  their  buildings.  But 
go  farther,  and  say,  that  healthy  people  never  remember 
le  diflbrence  between  bed-rooms  and  sick  rooms,  in 
laldng  arrangements  for  the  sick.     To  a  sleeper  in  health 

does  not  signify  what  the  view  is  from  his  bed.  He 
»uglit  never  to  be  in  it  excepting  when  asleep,  and  at 
ight  Aspect  does  not  very  much  signify  either  (provi- 
ed  the  sun  reach  his  bed-room  some  time  in  every  day, 

parify  the  air),  because  he  ought  never  to  be  in  his  bed- 

Mm  except  during  the  hours  when  there  is  no  sun.    But 

*  case  is  exactly  reversed  with  the  sick,  even  should 

'ey  be  aa  many  hours  out  of  their  beds  as  you  are  in 

OQTs,  which  probably  they  are  not.     Therefore,  that  they 
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should  be  able,  without  raising  themselves  < 
bed,  U.  see  out  of  vrindow  from  their  beds,  to 
suulight  at  least,  if  you  cAn  show  them  nothing  ij 
assert  to  bo,  if  not  of  the  verv  first  importance  for  n 
ery,  at  least  something  very  near  it.  And  you  al 
therefore  look  to  the  position  of  the  beds  of  your  nd 
of  the  very  first  things.  If  they  can  see  out  of  two 
»lo\v8  instead  of  one,  so  much  the  better.  Agtia 
morning  sun  and  the  nid-day  sun — the  hours  whai 
are  quite  certain  not  to  be  up,  are  of  more  importaa 
them,  if  a  choice  must  be  made,  than  the  afternoon 
Perhaps  you  can  take  them  out  of  bed  in  the  afiel 
and  set  them  by  the  window,  where  they  can  aeetk^ 
But  the  beet  rule  is,  if  possible,  to  give  them  direei 
light  from  the  moment  he  rises  till  the  momeot  hem 

Another  great  difference  between  the  bed-rooa 
the  sick-room,  is,  that  the  sleeper  has  a  very  lai^  h 
of  fresh  air  to  begin  with,  when  he  begins  the  il| 
his  room  has  been  open  all  day,  as  it  ought  to  be;  tt 
mau  has  not,  because  all  day  he  has  been  breathia 
air  in  the  same  room,  and  dirtying  it  by  the  emani 
from  himself.  Far  more  care  is  therefore  neceo^ 
keep  up  a  constant  change  of  air  in  the  sick  room. 

It  is  hardly  necesssary  to  add,  that  there  are  acute 
(particularly  a  few  ophthalmic  cases,  and  diseases,  i 
4he  eye  is  morbidly  sensitive),  where  a  subdued  lil 
necessary.  But  a  dark  north  room  is  inadmissibll 
for  these.  You  can  always  moderate  the  light  by  I 
and  curtains. 

Heavy,  thick,  dark  window  or  bed  curtains  t\ 
however,  hardly  ever  be  used  for  any  kind  of  sick  ii 
country.  A  light  white  curtain  at  the  head  of  Hk 
is,  in  general,  all  that  is  nece-ssarj',  and  a  green  bfij 
the  window,  to  be  drawn  down  only  when  necessarj 

One  of  the  greatest  observers  of  human  thiofs 
physiological),  says,  in  another  language,  "  Wbere  tl 
sun   there  is  thought."     All  physiology  goe-  tii  ft 
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those  rooms  free  from  closeDess ;  but  the  curpet 
curtains  having  been  turned  out  of  the  rooms  altopi 
they  became  instantly  as  fresh  aa  could  be  withei 
is  pure  nonsense  to  say  that  in  London  a  room  CU 
be  kept  clean.  Many  of  our  hospitals  show  the  I 
reverse. 

But  no  particle  of  dust  is  ever  or  can  ever  h 
moved  or  really  got  rid  of  by  the  present  system  of  I 
ing.  Dusting  in  these  days  means  nothing  bat  ft| 
the  dust  from  one  part  of  the  room  on  to  another 
doors  and  windows  closed.  What  you  do  it  for  I 
not  think.  You  had  much  better  leave  the  dust  i 
if  you  are  not  going  to  take  it  away  altogether, 
from  the  time  a  room  begins  to  be  a  room  up  to  the 
when  it  ceases  to  be  one,  no  one  atom  of  dust  ew 
tually  leaves  its  precincts.  Tidying  a  room  meant  I 
ing  now  but  removing  a  thing  from  one  place,  wU 
has  kept  clean  for  itself,  on  to  another  and  a  dirtier  i 
Flapping  by  way  of  cleaning  is  only  admissible  ii 
case  of  pictures,  or  anything  made  of  paper.  The 
way  I  know  to  remove  dust,  the  plague  of  all  lovi 
fresh  air,  is  to  wipe  every  thing  with  a  damp  cloth. 
all  furniture  ought  to  be  so  made  as  that  it  mj 
wiped  with  a  damp  cloth  without  injury  to  Jtad< 
BO  polished  as  that  it  may  be  damped  without  iqt 
others.  To  dust  as  it  is  now  practised,  truly  mM 
distribute  dust  more  equally  over  a  room. 

•  If  you  like  to  clean  your  furniture  by  laying  out  yoor  sImb  dsM 
your  dirty  chairs  or  sorii,  tliii)  is  oue  wny  ovrtainly  of  duing  it.  Bh 
nessvd  the  luorning  pmorss  called  "tidjiog  tlie  room,"  for  maayjt 
with  ever-increasing  aattmishment.  I  can  descrilx-  what  it  i*.  11 
ehaim,  tables,  or  sofa,  n|>on  which  the  "things"  have  lain  doriaf  il 
•nd  which  are  therefore  comparatively  clean  from  dost  or  btaaiokl 
"things"  having  "caught"  it,  they  are  removed  to  other  chair*,  totih 
a|)ou  which  you  could  write  y><ur  name  with  your  fingvr  in  lb* 
black.  The  nlher  siili-oflhe  "things"  is  therefore  now  evenly  dirtieda 
The  housemaid  then  flaps  everything,  or  some  things,  not  oat  «f  ha 
with  a  thing  called  a  duster  ;  the  dust  flies  up,  then  re-wttl«s  HM< 
than  it  lay  before  the  operation.    The  room  has  now  beeo  "put  tQOf^ 
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floors,  the  ouly  really  clean  floor  I  know  is  the 
n  lackered  floor,  which  is  wet  rubbed  and  dry  rubbed 
r  momiug  to  remove  the  dust.  The  French  par- 
is  always  more  or  less  dusty,  although  infinitely 
rior  in  point  of  cleanliness  and  healthineaa  to  our 
rbent  floor. 

or  a  sick  room,  a  carpet  is  perhaps  the  worst  expe- 
;  which  could  by  any  possibity  have  been  invented. 
Ml  must  have  a  car()et,  the  ouly  safety  is  to  take  it 
wo  or  three  times  a  year,  instead  of  once.  A  dirty 
St  literally  infects  the  room.  And  if  you  consider  the 
mons  quantity  of  organic  matter  from  the  feet  of 
le  coming  in,  which  must  saturate  it,  this  is  by  no 
18  surprising. 

for  walls,  the  worst  is  the  papered  wall ;  the  next 

18  plaster.  But  the  plaster  can  be  redeemed  by 
lent  lime-washing;  the  paper  requires  frequent  re- 
ug.  A  glazed  paper  gets  rid  of  a  good  deal  of 
danger.  But  the  ordinary  bed-room  paper  is  all  that 
Ight  not  to  be.  * 

le  close  connection  between  ventilation  and  cleanli- 
is  shown  in  this.     An  ordinary  light  paper  will  last 

much  longer  if  there  is  an  Arnott's  ventilator  in  the 
uey,  than  it  otherwise  would. 

le  best  wall  now  extant  is  oil  paint;  from  this  you 
vaeih  the  animal  exuviae,  f 
lese  are  what  make  a  room  musty. 
\e  beat  wall  for  a  sick-room  or  ward  that  could  be 

Ifl  pure  white  non-absorbent  cement  or  glass,  or 
d  tiles,  if  they  were  made  sightly  enough. 

m  rare  that  a  penon  who  haa  aeoostonird  her  aenses  to  oompAre  stmo- 

prop«r  and  improper,  for  Ihe   lick  and    for  children,  couli)  U*!!,  blind- 

e  differrnce  of  the  air   in   old    fiainted    and    in    old    papered  room^— 

paritiu.     The  latter  will   alwaya  be  dosty.  even  with  all  the  windowa 

^OB  like  to  wip«  your  dirt;  door,  or  lome  portion  of  your  dirty  wall 
Iging  op  yonr  clean  gowa  or  ahawl  againat  it  on  a  peg,  thia  ia  one  way 
ly,  and  the  moat  oaual  way.  and  generally  tb«  only  way,  of  eleaning 
Sow  or  wall  in  a  bed^foora  ! 
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Air  can  be  soiled  just  like  water.  If  you  blol 
water  you  will  soil  it  with  the  auimal  matter  fton 
breath.  So  it  is  with  air.  Air  is  always  soiloU  in  i 
where  walls  and  carpets  are  saturated  with  auirnil 
lutiou^. 

Want  of  cleanliness,  then,  in  rooms  and  wardi, 
you  have  to  guard  against,  may  arise  in  three  wa; 

1.  Dirty  air  coming  in  from  without,  soiled  lij 
emauatioua,  the  evaporation  from  dirty  streeti,  | 
bits  of  uuburut  fuel,  bits  of  straw,  bits  of  bone  i 

If  people  would  Imt  cover  the  outside  walk  o 
houses  with  plain  or  encaustic  tiles,  what  an  inoi 
improvement  would  there  be  in  light,  cleauliucet,  I 
warmth,  and  consequently  economy.  The  play  of 
engine  would  then  eiFectually  wash  the  outside  of  » 
This  kind  of  aalling  would  stand  next  to  pav 
proving  the  health  of  towns. 

2.  Dirty  air  coming  from  within,  from  dust, 
often  displace,  but  never  remove.  And  this 
ought  to  be  a  sine  qua  non.  Ilave  as  few  k 
room  or  ward  us  possible.  And  under  no  pre? 
any  ledge  whatever  out  of  sight.  Dust  accumulj 
and  will  never  be  wiped  otf.  This  is  a  certain 
the  air.  Besides  this,  the  uiiimal  exhalations 
inmates  saturate  your  furniture.  And  if  you  tuM 
your  furniture  projierly,  Imw  can  your  roorol^| 
be  anything  but  musty?  Ventilate  as  you  plea 
rooms  will  never  be  sweet.  Besides  this,  therejU 
Btant  d^radadon,  as  it  is  called,  taking  place  fr^| 
thing  except  polished  or  glazed  articles,  e.  g.,  in  od 
certain  green  pain-i-s  arsenic  is  used.  Now  in  tl 
dust  even,  which  is  lying  about  in  rooms  hunf 
kind  of  green  paper,  areenic  has  been  distinct 
You  see  your  dust  is  anything  but  harmless; 
let  such  dust  lie  about  in  ledges  for  months,  your 
for  ever. 

Again,  the  fire  fills  the  room  with  coal-dust. 
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Dirtj  air  coming  from  the  carpet.    Above  all,  take 
of  the  carpete,  that  the  animal  dirt  left  there  bj  the 
of  visitors  does  not  stay  there.    Floors,  unless  the 
is  filled  up  and  polished,  are  just  as  bad.    The  smell 
the  floor  of  a  school-room  or  ward,  when  any  moist- 
brings  out  the  organic  matter  by  which  it  is  saturated, 
fht  alone  be  enough  to  warn  us  of  the  mischief  that  is 
on. 
The  outer  air,  then,  can  only  be  kept  clean  by  sanitary 
iprovements,  and  by  consuming  smoke.    The  expense 
soap,  which  this  single  improvement  would  save,  is 
'  '^Ildte  incalculable. 

The  inside  air  can  only  be  kept  clean  by  excessive  care 
In  tiie  ways  mentioned  above — to  rid  the  walls,  carpets, 
:  ^(bxniture,  ledges,  etc.,  of  the  organic  matter  and  dust — 
^Qflt  consisting  greatly  of  this  organic  matter — ^with  which 
tliey  become  saturated,  and  which  is  really  what  makes 
liie  room  musty. 

Without  cleanliness,  you  cannot  have  all  the  effect  of 
"Ventilation ;  without  ventilation,  you  can  have  no  thor- 
ough cleanliness. 

Very  few  people,  be  they  of  what  class  they  may,  have 
Any  idea  of  the  exquisite  cleanliness  required  in  the  sick- 
*X)om.  For  much  of  what  I  have  said  applies  less  to  the 
hospital  than  to  the  private  sick-room.  The  smoky  chim- 
ney, the  dusty  furniture,  the  utensils  emptied  but  once  a 
day,  often  keep  the  air  of  the  sick  constantly  dirty  in  the 
best  private  houses. 

The  well  have  a  curious  habit  of  forgetting  that  what 
is  to  them  but  a  trifling  inconvenience,  to  be  patiently 
**put  up  "  with,  is  to  the  sick  a  source  of  suffering,  delay- 
ing recovery,  if  not  actually  hastening  death.  The  well 
are  scarcely  ever  more  than  eight  hours,  at  most,  in  the 
same  room.  Some  change  they  can  always  make,  if  only 
for  a  few  minutes.  Even  during  the  supposed  eight  hours, 
they  can  change  their  posture  or  their  position  in  the 
room.    But  the  rack  man  who  never  leaves  his  bed,  who 
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canDot  change  by  any  movement  of  his  own  his  ur,a 
light,  or  his  warmth  ;  who  cannot  obtain  qDiet,org«| 
of  the  smoke,  or  the  smell,  or  the  duet ;  he  is  really  | 
oned  or  depressed  by  what  ia  to  you  the  merest  trifle. 
"  What  can't  be  cured  must  be  endured,"  is  the 
worst  and  most  dangerous  maxim  for  a  nurse  that 
was  made.  Patience  aiul  resignation  in  her  are  bnti 
words  for  carelesiiuess  or  inditterence — contemptible, 
regard  to  herself;  culpable,  if  in  regard  to  her  sick. 


XI.  FEMSONAJj   €XLKAJfLIXESS.    ^ 

In  almost  all  diseases,  the  function  of  the  skin  is, 
or  less,  disordered;  and  in  many  most  imjor 
nature  relieves  herself  almost  entirely  by  the 
is  particularly  the  case  with  children.  But  the  esc 
which  comes  from  the  skin,  is  left  there,  unless  reil 
by  wiishing  or  by  the  clothes.  Everj'  nurse  should 
this  fact  constantly  in  mind, — for,  if  she  allow  bei 
to  remain  unwashed,  or  their  clothing  to  remain  on 
after  being  saturated  with  perspiration  or  other  esci 
she  is  interfering  injuriously  with  the  natural  proeel 
health  just  as  effectually  as  if  she  were  to  give  thep 
a  dose  of  slow  poison  by  the  mouth.  Poisoning  I 
skia  is  ho  leas  certain  than  by  tlie  months-only  it  ist 
in  its  operation. 

The  amount  of  relief  and  comfort  experienced  b; 
afler  the  skin  has  been  carefully  wa-bed  and  dried, 
of  the  commonest  ob8er^'ation8  made  at  a  sick  bed. 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  comfort  and  rel 
obtained  are  not  all.  They  are,  in  fact,  nothing  mon 
a  sign  that  the  vital  powers  have  been  relieve*]  by  r 
ing  something  that  was  oppressing  them.  The 
therefore,  must  never  put  off  attending  to  the  pe 
cleanliness  of  her  patient  under  the  plea  that  all  tbi 
be  gained  is  a  little  relief,  which  can  be  quite  tm  weU 
later.  i 
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all  well  regulated   hospitals  this  ought  to  be,  and 
lly  is,  attended  to.     But  it   is  very  generally  ncg- 
'ed  with  private  sick. 

ust  as  it  is  necessary  to  renew  the  air  around  a  sick 

son  frequently,  to  carry  off  morbid  effluvia  from  the 

ga  and  skin,  by  maintaining  free  ventilation,  so  is  it 

,ry  to  keep  the  pores  of  the  skin  free  from  all  ob- 

cting  excretions.     The  object,  both  of  ventilation  and 

skin-cleanliness,  is    pretty  much    the  same, — to  wit, 

moving   noxious  matter  from  the  system  as  rapidly  as 

ble. 
Care  should  be  taken  in  all  the  operations  of  sponging, 
ashing,  and  cleansing  the  skin,  not  to  expose  too  great 
surface  at  once,  so  as  to  check  the  perspiration,  which 
Would  renew  the  evil  in  another  form. 

The  various  ways  of  washing  the  sick  need  not  here  l>e 
•pecified, — the  leas  so  ae  the  doctors  ought  to  say  which  is 
to  be  used. 

In  several  forms  of  diarrho&a,  dysentery,  etc.,  where  the 
skin  is  hard  and  harsh,  the  relief  afforded  by  washing 
with  a  great  deal  of  soft  soap  is  incalculable.  In  other 
cases,  sponging  with  tepid  soap  and  water,  then  with 
tepid  water  and  drying  with  a  hot  towel  will  be  ordered. 
Every  nurse  ought  to  be  careful  to  wash  her  hands  very 
frequeutly  during  the  day.  If  her  face  too,  so  much  the 
better. 

One  word  too  as  cleanliness  merely  as  cleanliness. 
Compare  the  dirtiness  of  the  water  in  which  you  have 
washed  when  it  is  cold  without  soap,  cold  with  soap,  hot 
with  soap.  You  find  the  first  has  hardly  removed  any 
dirt  St  all,  the  second  a  little  more,  the  third  a  great  deal 
more.  But  hold  your  hand  over  a  cup  of  hot  water  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  then,  by  raereh'  rubbing  with  the  finger, 
you  will  bring  off  fiakes  of  dirt  or  dirty  skin.  After  a 
vapour  bath  you  may  peel  your  whole  self  clean  in  this 
way.  What  I  mean  is,  that  by  simply  washing  or  spong- 
iag  with  water  you  do  not  really  clean  your  skin.     Take 


a  rough  towel,  dip  one  e<.>riier  iu  very  liot  water,— S 
little  siiirit  be  added  to  it  it  will  be  more  eftifctual,— « 
then  rub  a«  if  you  were  nibbing  the  towel  into  yonrd 
with  your  fingers.  The  black  Hakes  wbiili  will  oome 
will  convince  you  that  you  were  not  clean  before,  ho*« 
much  soap  and  water  you  may  have  used.  The«6  fiii 
are  what  require  i-enioving.  And  you  can  really  ki 
yourself  cleaner  with  a  tumbler  of  hot  water  and  %m 
towel  and  rubbing,  than  with  a  whole  ap))aratns  of  h 
and  soap  and  sponge,  without  rubbing.  It  is  quite  i 
sense  to  say  that  anybody  need  be  dirty.  Patients  a 
been  kept  as  clean  by  these  means  on  a  °  long  toti 
when  a  basin  full  of  water  could  not  be  aflonled,! 
when  they  could  not  l)e  moved  out  of  their  berths,! 
all  the  appurtenances  of  home  had  been  at  hand. 

Washing,  however,  with  a  large  quantity  of  wat«r, 
quite  other  eft'ects  than  those  of  mere  cleanliness.  | 
skin  absorbs  the  water  and  becomes  softer  and  monj 
spirable.  To  wash  with  soap  and  soft  water  is,  theid 
desirable  from  other  points  of  view  than  that  of  j 
ness. 

XII.    CHATTERING  HOPES  AND  ADVl^ 

The  sick  man  to  his  ad\'isere : 
"My  advisers!  Their  name  is  legion.  * 
Somehow  or  other,  it  seems  a  provision  of  the 
destinies,  that  every  man,  woman  and  child,  should  i 
sider  him,  her,  or  itself,  privileged  especially  to  adTJaft 
Why?  That  is  precisely  what  I  want  to  know^| 
this  is  what  I  have  to  say  to  them.  I  have  beeu  IW 
to  go  to  every  place  extant  in  and  out  of  England 
take  every  kind  of  exercise  by  every  kind  of  cart, 
riage — 3'es,  and  even  swijjg  (!)  and  dumb-bell  (!)  in  e 
eiice;  to  imbibe  every  diflerent  kind  of  stimuliu 
ever  has  been  invented.  And  this,  when  thoa«  bat  1 
to  know,  viz :  medical  men,  after  long  and  close  oti 
ance,  had  declared  any  journey  out  of  the  queatioa, 
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any  kiud  of  motiou  whatever,  liad  closely  laid 
the  diet  and  drink.     \VTiat  would  my  advisers  say, 

they  the  medical  attendants,  and  I,  the  patient,  left 
advice,   and   took  the  casual  adviser's?      But   the 
[olarity  in  Legion's  mind  is  this :  it  never  occurs  to 

that  every  body  else  is  doing  the  same  thing,  and 
1 1,  the  patient,  must  perforce  say,  in  sheer  self-defense, 

Rosftlind,  "I  could  not  do  with  all." 
Chattering  Hopes"  may  seem  an  odd  heading;  but  I 
lly  believe  there  is  scarcely  a  greater  worry  which  inva- 

hsve  to  endure  than  the  incurable  hopes  of  their 
ends.  There  is  no  one  practice  against  which  I  can 
Mk  more  strongly  from  actual  personal  experience, 
de  and  long,  of  its  effects  during  sickness  observed  both 
on  others  and  upon  myself.  I  would  appeal  most  seri- 
■Ij  to  all  friends,  visitors,  and  attendants  of  the  sick,  to 
ive  off  this  practice  of  attempting  to  "cheer"  the  sick 

making  light  of  their  danger,  and  by  exaggerating 
ttiir  probabilities  of  recovery. 

Far  more  no  >v  than  formerly  does  the  medical  attend- 
Bt  tell  the  truth  to  the  sick,  who  are  really  desirous  to 
lear  it  about  their  own  state. 

How  intense  is  the  folly,  then,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  of 
befriend,  be  he  even  a  medical  man,  who  thinks  that  his 
pinion,  given  after  a  cursorj-  observation,  will  weigh 
rith  the  patient,  against  the  opinion  of  the  medical 
ttendant,  given,  perhaps,  after  years  of  observation,  after 
iBing  every  help  to  diagnosis  afforded  by  the  stethoscope, 
be  examination  of  pulse,  tongue,  etc.;  and  certainly  after 
luch  more  observation  than  the  friend  can  possibly  have 
Id. 

Supposing  the  patient  to  be  possessed  of  common 
inse — how  can  the  favorable  opinion,  if  it  is  to  be  called 
1  opinion  at  all,  of  the  casual  visitor,  cheer  him — when 
t  from  that  of  the  experienced  attendant?     Uo- 

itionably  the  latter  may,  and  often  does,  turn  out  to 

wrong.    But  which  is  most  likely  to  be  wrong? 


The  fact  is,  that  the  patient  *  is  not  cheered  at  al 
these  well  meaning,  most  tiresome  friends.  Oa 
contrary,  he  is  depressed  and  wearied.  If,  on  the 
hand,  he  exerts  himself  to  tell  each  successive  niemb 
this  too  numerous  conspiracy,  whose  name  is  legion, 
he  does  not  think  as  they  do — in  what  respect  1 
woree — what  symptoms  exist  that  they  know  nothing 
he  is  fatigued  instead  of  cheered,  and  his  attention  it 
upon  himself.  In  general,  patients  who  are  really  ill,d 
want  to  t4ilk  about  themselves.  Hypochondriacs  do 
again  I  say,  we  are  not  on  the  subject  of  hypochood 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  and  which  is  much  maii 
quently  the  case,  the  patient  says  nothing,  but  the  Sb 
peariau  "  Oh !"  "Ah  !"  "Go  to !"  and,  "  In  good  sooti 
order  to  escape  from  the  conversation  about  hinue 
sooner,  he  is  depressed  by  want  of  sympathy.  He 
isolated  in  the  midst  of  friends.  He  feels  what  a  coi 
ence  it  would  be,  if  there  were  any  single  person  to^ 


Bat  Ik 

I 


*  There  are,  of  courM,  oaa«(,  *«  in  firat  eoDfioemento,  when  «a  M 
from  the  doctor,  or  experienced  none,  to  the  frightened,  tuSaiitf  wom 
there  it  uolhiug  uuiuual  iu  her  oa«e,  that  she  has  Dolliiog  to  (otflM 
hour*'  pain,  may  eheer  her  luoet  t-Seclually.  This  i«  adrioc  of  qutc 
order.  It  is  the  advice  of  experience  U>  attcr  inex|)erience.  Bat  Ik 
we  ha»e  been  referring  to,  is,  the  advice  of  inexperience  to  bins  < 
and,  in  general,  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  this,  that  yoa  i 
recover  fruui  cunsuui|iti»n  liecause  some  iMidy  knows  suuie  tiodi 
wlio  has  recovered  from  fever. 

I  hare  beard  a  doctor  conjemned  whose  patient  did  not,  I 
beoause  another  doctor's  patient,  of  a  different  sex,  of  a  differmt  tf 
«red  from  a  different  disease,  iu  n  difTerent  place  Yes,  this  is  really  I 
peo[iU'  who  make  these  com|>Bri«uns  did  hut  know  (only  thry  do  M 
knw).  tlie  care  and  preciseness  with  which  such  eomf«risoiis  rt^d 
made  (and  are  made),  in  order  to  he  of  any  value  whatever,  tbl) 
spare  their  tongue*.  In  oom|>anrg  tlie  deaths  of  one  hospital  witk 
another,  any  statistics  are  justly  considered  ahaolutely  valueless,  « 
not  give  tlie  ages,  the  sexes,  and  the  diseases  of  all  the  eosaa.  It( 
seem  necessary  to  mention  tJiis  It  docs  not  s<fm  necessary  to  say  tl 
«an  be  no  comparison  between  old  men  with  dropsies  and  yonng  woo 
oonsumptions  Yet  the  cleverest  men  and  the  elevervst  women  are  ofli 
making  such  comparisons,  ignoring  entirely  sex,  age,  disease,  pis 
all  the  conditions  essentia!  U^  the  question.     It  is  the  merest  fcmaf. 
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could  speak  simply  and  openly,  without  pulling  the 

g   upon  himself  of  this  shower-bath   of  silly  hopes 

encouragements  ;  to  whom  he  could  express  his  wishes 

directions  without  that  pereon  persisting  in  saying, 

hope  that  it  will  please  Ghsd  yet  to  give  you  twenty 

years ;"  or,  "You  have  a  long  life  of  activity  before  you." 

How  often  we  see  at  the  end  of  biographies,  or  of  cases 

recorded  in  medical  papers,  "  After  a  long  illness  A.  died 

rather  suddenly,"  or  "  unexpectedly  both  to  himself  and 

to  others."     "  Unexpectedly  "  to  others,  perhaps,  who  did 

not  see,  because  they  did  not  look ;   but  by  no  means 

"  unexpectedly  to  himself,"  as  I  feel  entitled  to  believe, 

both  from  the  internal  evidence  in  such  stories,  and  from 

watchiug  similar  cases ;  there  was  every  reason  to  expect 

that  A.  would  die,  and  he  knew  it ;  but  he  found  it  use- 

lesB  to  insist  upon  his  own  knowledge  to  his  friends. 

In  these  remarks  I  am  alluding  neither  to  acute  caaefl 
which  terminate  rapidly,  nor  to  "nervous"  cases. 

By  the  first  much  interest  in  their  own  danger  is  very 
rarelj  felt.      In  writings  of  fiction,  whether  novels  or  bi- 
ographies,  these  death-beds    are   generally   depicted  as 
almost  seraphic  in  lucidity  of  intelligence.     Sadly  large 
lias  been  my  experience  in   death-beds,  and  I  can  only 
8SV  that  I  have  seldom  or  never  seen  such.     Indifference, 
except  with  regard  to  bodily  suffering,  or  to  some  duty 
tJie  dying  man  desirea  to  perform,  is  the  far  more  osaal 
state. 

The  "nervous  case,"  on  the  other  hand,  delights  in  fig- 
uring to  himself  and  others  a  fictitious  danger. 

But  the  long  chronic  case,  who  knows  too  well  him- 
self, and  who  has  been  told  by  his  physician  that  he  vrtll 
never  enter  active  life  again ;  who  feels  that  every  month 
he  has  to  give  up  something  he  could  do  the  month  be- 
fore— Oh !  spare  such  sufferers  your  chattering  hopes. 
Yoa  do  not  know  how  you  worry  and  weary  them. 
Such  real  sufferers  can  not  bear  to  talk  of  themselves,  stil] 
leas  to  hope  for  what  they  can  not  at  all  expect 
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So  also  as  to  all  the  advice  ebowered  bo  profuMl;  i 
such  sick,  to  leave  off  some  occupation,  to  try  some  < 
doctor,  some  other  house,  climate,  pill,  powder,  or  i 
I  say  nothing  of  the  inconsistency- ;  for  these  advitenl 
sure  to  be  the  same  persons  who  exhorted  the  rick  uc] 
not  to  believe  his  own  doctor's  prognostics,  becanse' 
tors  are  always  mistaken  ;"  but  to  believe  some  oth 
tor,  because  "this  doctor  is  always  right."     Sure  all 
these  advisers  to  be  the   persons  to  bring  the  sick 
fresh  occupation,  while  exhorting  him  to  leave  his  i 

Wonderful  is  the  face  with  which  friends,  lay  and  1 
cal,  will  come  in  andworry  the  patient  with  recommends 
tions  to  do  something  or  other,  having  just  as  little  know^ 
edge  as  to  its  being  feasible,  or  even  safe  for  biin,  u  t 
they  were  to  recommend  a  man  to  take  exercise,  iu< 
knowing  he  had  broken  his  leg.  What  would  the  fneaJ 
say,  if  he  were  the  medical  attendant,  and  if  the  patiot, 
because  some  other  friend  had  come  in — because  some 
liody,  anybody,  nobody,  had  recommended  somethii^ 
anything,  nothing,  were  to  disregard  his  orders,  and  tiki 
that  other  body's  recommendation?  But  people  dctb 
think  of  this. 

A  celebrated  historical  personage  has  related  the  con 
monplaces  which,  when  on  the  eve  of  executing  a  n 
markable  resolution,  were  showered  in  nearly  the  wa 
words  by  every  one  around  successively  for  a  period  i 
six  months.  To  these  the  personage  states  that  it  wi 
found  least  trouble  always  to  reply  the  same  thing,  vij 
that  it  could  not  be  supposed  that  such  a  resolutiotJ  h^ 
been  taken  \vithout  sufficient  previous  consideration.  1 
patients  enduring  every  day  for  years,  from  every  fri« 
or  ac-cjuaiutance,  either  by  letter  or  viva  voet,  some  tC 
ment  of  this  kind,  I  would  suggest  the  same  answer, 
would  iiulofd  be  spared,  if  such  friends  and  ac<|UftintaiM 
would  but  consider  for  a  moment,  that  it  is  probable  l 
patient  has  heard  such  advice  at  least  &fty  times  bef( 
and   that,  had   it   been  practicable,  it  would  have  b 
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ictased  long  ago.  But  of  such  consideration  there  ap- 
U8  to  be  no  chance.  Strange,  though  true,  that  people 
Mild  be  juat  the  same  in  these  things  as  they  were  a  few 
udred  years  ago ! 

To  me  these  commonplaces,  leaving  their  smear  upon 
e  cheerful,  single-hearted,  constant  devotion  to  duty, 
iiich  is  so  often  seen  in  the  decline  of  such  sufferers,  re- 
II  the  slimy  trail  left  by  the  snail  on  the  sunny  southern 
irden  wall  loaded  with  fruit. 

No  mockery  in  the  world  is  so  hollow  as  the  advice 
lowered  upon  the  sick.  It  is  of  no  use  for  the  sick  to 
ly  anything ;  for  what  the  adviser  wants  is,  ru^  to  know 
le  truth  about  the  state  of  the  patient,  but  to  turn  what- 
ver  the  sick  may  say  to  the  support  of  his  own  argu- 
unt,  set  forth,  it  must  be  repeated,  without  any  inqoiiy 
rhatever  into  the  patient's  real  condition.  "But  it  would 
le  impertinent  or  indecent  in  me  to  make  such  an  in- 
[niiy,"  says  the  adviser.  True ;  and  how  much  more  im- 
latinent  is  it  to  give  your  advice  when  you  can  know 
tothing  about  the  truth,  and  admit  you  could  not  inquire 
Dtoit 

To  nurses  I  say,  these  are  the  visitors  who  do  your  pa- 
ient  harm.  When  you  hear  him  told,  1.  That  he  has 
othing  the  matter  with  him,  and  that  he  wants  cheering. 

That  he  is  committing  suicide,  and  that  he  wants  pre- 
snting.  3.  That  he  is  the  tool  of  somebody  who  makes 
e  of  him  for  a  purpose.  4.  That  he  will  listen  to  no- 
dy,  but  is  obstinately  bent  upon  his  own  way ;  ami,  5. 
lat  he  ought  to  be  called  to  a  sense  of  duty,  and  is  fly- 
5  in  the  face  of  Providence— then  know  that  your  pa- 
nt is  receiving  all  the  injury  that  he  can  receive  from  a 
litor. 

How  little  the  real  sujHerings  of  illness  are  known  or 
derstood.  How  tittle  does  any  one  in  good  health 
icy  him  or  even  Aerself  into  the  life  of  a  sick  person. 
Do,  you  who  are  about  the  sick  or  who  visit  the  sick, 
'  and  ^ve  them  pleasure,  remember  to  tell  them  what 
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It  tas  been  very  justly  said  that  the  sick  IM 
<.lren  in  this,  that  there  is  no  proportion  in  eventJ 
Now,  it  is  your  business,  as  their  visitor,  to  re 
light  proportion  for  them — to  show  them  wb« 
of  the  world  is  doing.  How  can  they  find  it  i 
wise?  You  will  find  them  far  more  open  to  < 
than  children  in  this.  And  you  will  find  that  tb 
sonable  intensity  of  suff'ering  from  unkindiieas,  1 
of  sympathy,  etc,  will  disappear  with  their 
interest  in  the  big  world's  events.  But  then  yo" 
able  to  give  them  real  interest,  not  gossip.     ^ 


XIJI.    OBSERVATIOK  OF  THE  SIC 

There  is  no  more  silly  or  universal  questio 
u;jked  than  this :  "  Is  he  better?"  Ask  it  of  tl 
uUendaut,  if  you  please.  But  of  whom  else,  ij 
fur  a  real  answer  to  your  question,  would  you  j 
tululy  not  of  the  casual  visitor ;  certainly  not  ol 
while  the  nurse's  observation  is  so  little  exerdi 
now.  What  you  want  are  facts,  not  opinions-^ 
have  any  opinion  of  any  value  as  to  whetlier  tbi 
better  or  worse,  excepting  the  constant  medical 
or  the  really  observing  nurse? 

The  most  important  practical  lesson  that  ca 
to  nurses,  is  to  teach  them  what  to  observe — 
serve — what  symptoms  indicate  improvement- 
reverse — which  are  of  impoi-tance — which  u| 

Nor. — There  are  two  olane*  of  patients  vhieb  ar«  imfeMBM 
wore  common  every  day,  eapecially  among  womru  of  Ui*  li 
whom  all  these  remnrks  are  pre-eminent.l)'  inapi'licaMr-  1  Tl 
health  an  excuse  fordoing  nothing,  and  at  the  same  time  allege 
ableto  do  nothing  i*  their  only  grief.  S.  Those  who  have  bno{ 
aelvea  ill-health  by  over  purauit  of  amoBement,  whiub  Ikey  ani 
have  moat  unhappily  called  intellectual  activity.  I  aeac«cl>  k 
injory  that  can  be  in6ieted,  than  the  advice  too  o(\en  given  tel 
"  vegelAle,"  or  than  the  admiration  too  often  beatowed  on  iIm 
"pluck." 
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ich  are  the  evideace  of  neglect — and  of  what  kind  of 
^ect. 

Ul  Uiis  is  what  ought  to  make  part,  and  an  essential 
t,  of  the  training  of  every  nurse.  At  present,  how 
'  there  are,  either  professional  or  unprofessional,  who 
Uy  know  at  all  whether  any  sick  peison  they  may  be 
h,  is  better  or  worse. 

Phe  vagueness  and  looseness  of  the  information  one 
eives  in  answer  to  that  much  abused  question,  "  Is  he 
ter  ?"  would  be  ludicrous,  if  it  were  not  painful.  The 
y  sensible  answer  (in  the  present  state  of  knowledge 
•ut  sickness)  would  be,  "  How  can  I  know  ?  I  can  not 
how  he  was  when  I  was  not  with  him." 
]  can  record  but  a  few  specimens  of  the  answers*  which 

It  i«  a  moeh  mole  difficult  thing  to  speak  the  trath  than  people  eommonlj 
|in«.    There  is  the  want  of  olwerration  simple,  and  the  want  of  obaarra- 

conipound.  compounded,  that  is,  with  the  imaginative  faculty.  Both 
'  eqnally  intend  to  speak  the  truth.  The  information  of  the  first  is  simply 
erire.  That  of  the  second  is  liuch  more  dangerous.  The  first  gives,  in 
rcr  to  a  question  aaked  about  a  thing  that  has  been  before  his  eyes  per- 
I  for  years,  infannation  exceedingly  imperfect,  or  says,  he  does  not  know 
las  never  observed.  And  people  simply  think  him  stupid, 
he  second  has  observed  just  as  little,  but  imagination  immediately  steps 
ind  he  descrilM^  the  whole  thing  from  imagination  merely,  being  perfectly 
'inei'd  all  the  while  tliat  he  has  seen  or  heard  it;  or  he  will  re|>eata  whole 
rrrsaliun,  as  if  it  were  infurmatiun  which  had  been  addressed  to  him; 
rrtis  it  is  m<-r<ly  what  he  has  himself  said  to  some  body  else.  This  is  the 
tnonest  of  all.  These  people  do  not  even  olwerve  that  they  have  not 
rvrd,  noi  n-meinber  time  they  have  forgotten. 

MUta  uf  justice  seem  to  tliink  that  :iny  bod>'  can  speak  "  the  whole  tnitii, 
nothing  but  the  truth,"  if  he  does  but  intend  it.  It  requires  many  faeul- 
combined  of  oliservation  and  ro^oiory  to  »|itak  "  the  whole  truth!"  and  to 
"  nothing  hue  the  truth." 

I  knows  I  fibs  dreadful;  but  believe  me.  Miss,  I  never  finds  out  I  have 
ed  until  they  tells  me  so,"  was  a  remark  actually  made.  It  is  also  one  uf 
h  more  extended  application  than  most  people  have  the  leHSt  idea  of 
meurrence  of  testimony,  which  is  so  often  adduced  as  final  pr(K>f,  may 
I  nothing  more,  as  is  well  known  to  those  accustomed  bi  deal  with 
mobservant  imaginative,  than  that  one  person  has  told  his  story  a  great 
f  times, 
have  heard   thirteen  persons  concur  in  declaring  that  a  fourteenth,  who 

never  left  his  b«d,  went  to  •  distent  ebapel  every  naming  at  seven 
Bk. 


IS  muclP 
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emptied  0!ice,  it  having  been 
times. 

"Do you  tliiuk  the  patient  is 
six  weeks  ago  ?"  "  Oh  no,  sir ;  you  b 
since  he  has  been  up  and  dressed,  and 
the  room  now."  This  means  that  thi 
served  that,  whereas,  six  weeks  ago,  hi 
pied  himself  in  bed,  he  now  lies  still  d< 
although  he  can  "get  across  the  roon 
for  five  seconds. 

Another  patient  who  is  eating  well, 
although  slowly,  from  fever,  but  can 
is  represented  to  the  doctor  as  niakin, 

Questions,  too,  as  asked  now  (but  i 
about  patients,  would  obtain  no  Infoi 
them,  even  if  the  person  asked  of  ha( 
to  give.  The  question  is  generally  i 
and  it  is  singular  that  people  neverl 
the  answer  to  this  question  before  i 
stance,  "  Has  he  had  a  good  night  ?" 
will  think  he  has  had  a  bad  night  if  1 
hours  without  waking.  Another  do€ 
a  bad  night  if  he  has  had  intervals  of 
The  same  answer  has  actually  been  jpji 
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5  twenty-four  hours,  aud  died  of  it,  and  another  who 
not  slept  the  sleep  of  a  regular  night  without  waking, 
r  can  not  the  question  be  asked,  How  many  hoars' 

I  has had?  and  at  what  hours  of  the  night?* 

ave  never  closed  my  eyes  all  night" — an  answer  as 
lently  made  when  the  speaker  has  had  several  hoars' 
>  as  when  he  has  had  none,  would  then  be  less  often 
Lies,  intentional  and  unintentional,  are  much  sel- 
er  told  in  answer  to  precise  than  to  leading  questions, 
ther  frequent  error  is  to  inquire  whether  one  caase 
uns,  and  not  whether  the  effect  which  may  be  pro- 
id  by  a  great  many  different  causes,  not  inquired  after, 
uns.  As  when  it  is  asked,  whether  there  was  noise 
le  street  last  night ;  and  if  there  were  not,  the  patient 
iported,  without  more  ado,  to  have  had  a  good  night, 
ents  are  completely  taken  aback  by  these  kinds  of 
ing  questions,  and  give  only  the  exact  amount  of  in- 
lation  asked  for,  even  when  they  know  it  to  be  com- 
ely misleading.  The  shyness  of  patients  is  seldom  al- 
ed  for. 

[ow  few  there  are  who,  by  five  or  six  pointed  qnes- 
8,  can  elicit  the  whole  case,  and  get  accurately  to 
w  and  to  be  able  to  report  where  the  patient  is. 
knew  a  very  clever  physician,  of  large  dispensary  and 
pital  practice,  who  invariably  began  his  examination 
;ach  patient  with,  "Put  your  finger  where  you  be  bad." 
it  man  would  never  waste  his  time  with  collecting  in- 
irate  information  from  nurse  or  patient.  Leading 
stions  always  collect  inaccurate  information, 
it  a  recent  celebrated  trial,  the  following  leading  ques- 
1  was  put  successively  to  nine  distinguished  medical 

This  is  important,  because  on  this  (^epeods  wbal  the  remedy  will  be.  If 
•MDt  sleep*  tvu  or  three  boon  early  in  th«  night,  and  then  doe*  not  sleep 
n  at  all,  ten  to  one  it  is  not  a  naraotio  he  wants,  but  food  or  stimulus,  or 
tpa  only  warmth.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  restless  and  awake  all 
t,  and  is  drowsy  in  the  morning,  be  probably  wants  sedatives  either 
'.,  coolness,  or  medicine,  a  lighter  diet,  or  all  foor.  Now,  the  doatM 
Id  be  told  this,  or  how  can  he  judge  what  to  giT*  T 


friends  of  tbe  jiatieiit  at  all.  TTiey^ 
liim  than  not.  And  iis  often  bv  n^| 
worse  as  better  tlian  be  really  is.      ^| 

In  the  case  of  infants,  everything  ma 
Mccnratc  observation  of  the  nurse  or 
report.  And  how  seldom  is  this  ooi 
fulfilled.  M 

\  celebrated  man,  though  cele^w 
thing?,  lias  told  us  that  one  of  the  i 
education  of  his  son,  was  to  give  hii 
accurate  observation,  a  certainty  of  p 
for  this  purpose  one  of  his  means  wa 
as  follows : — he  took  the  boy  rapidly  p 
father  and  son  then  dc-^cribed  to  eac 
the  objects  as?  they  could,  which  they  1 
the  windows,  noting  them  down  witl 
and  returning  afterwards  to  verify  tJ 
The  boy  always  succeeded  best,  e.  g.,  if 
thirty  objects,  the  boy  did  40,  and  so 
mistake.  ^| 

I  have  often  thought  how  wise  a  ^« 
would  be  for  much  higher  objects ;  an 
nurses  the  thing  itself  is  essential, 
said,  not  that  the  habit  of  ready 
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ent,  who   took  away  his  meals  day  after  day  all  but 
stttouched,  and  never  knew  it. 

If  you  find  it  helps  you  to  note  down  such  things  on 
i  "bit  of  paper,  in  pencil,  by  all  means  do  so.  I  think  it 
»OTe  often  lames  than  strengthens  the  memory  and  obser- 
Wrtion.  But  if  you  cannot  get  the  habit  of  observation 
one  way  or  other,  you  had  better  give  up  the  being  a 
Wurse,  for  it  is  not  your  calling,  however  kind  and  anxious 
you  may  be. 

Surely  you  can  learn  at  least  to  judge  with  the  eye  how 

much  an  ounce  of  solid  food  is,  how  much  an  ounce  of 

fiqnid.    You  will  find   this  helps  your  observation  and 

memory  very  much;  you  will  then  say  to  yourself,  "A. 

took  about  an  ounce  of  his  meat  to  day ;"  "  B.  took  three 

times  in  twenty -four  hours  about  one-half  pint  of  beef 

tea;"  instead  of  saying  "B.  has  taken   nothing  all  day," 

or  "I  gave  A.  his  dinner  as  usual." 

1  have  know^n  several  of  our  real  old-fashioned  hospital 
"sisters,"  who  could,  as  acurately  as  a  measuring  glass, 
measure  out  all  their  patients'  wine  and  medicine  by  the 
«je,  and  never  be  wrong.  I  do  not  recommend  this,  one 
must  be  very  sure  of  one's  self  to  do  it.  I  only  mention 
It,  because  if  a  nurse  can  by  practice  measure  medicine  by 
the  eye,  surely  she  is  no  nurse  who  can't  measure  by  the 
eye  about  how  much  food  (in  ounces)  her  patient  has 
taken.*    In  hospitals  those  who  cut  up  the  diet  give  with 

*Itnia;  be  too  broad  an  aaaertion,  and  it  certainly  noonds  like  a  paradox. 
But  I  think  in  no  country  are  women  to  be  found  ao  deficient  in  ready  and 
«iDDd  obwrration  as  in  England,  while  peculiarly  capable  of  twing  trained 
teit  The  French  or  Irish  woman  is  too  quick  of  perception  to  lie  so  sound 
>>>  oliMTTer— the  Teuton  is  too  slow  to  be  so  ready  an  obserrer  as  the  English 
*om«D  might  be.  Tet  English  women  lay  themselves  open  to  the  charge  so 
"f^  made  against  them  by  men,  viz.,  that  they  are  not  to  be  trusted  in  hand- 
***ftilo  which  their  strength  is  quite  equal,  for  want  of  a  practised  and  steady 
"'"cntion.  In  countries  where  women  (with  average  intelligence  certainly 
*'^M|iai(ir  to  that  of  English  women)  ar«  employed,  t.  g ,  in  dispensing, 
***  nniMabl*  far  what  these  women  do  (not  tbeoricing  about  man's  and 
I.")  bave  stated  that  they  preferred  the  service  of  women  to 
'wneaaet,  more  earefiil,  and  incurring  fewer  mistakes 
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sufficieut  accuracy,  to  each  patient,  his  twelve 
his  six  ounces  of  meat  without  weighing.  Yet  a 
will  often  have  patients  loathing  all  foo<l  and  ino^ 
any  will  to  get  well,  who  just  tumble  over  the  contt 
the  plate  or  dip  the  spoon  in  the  oiip  to  deceive  tliel 
and  she  will  take  it  away  without  ever  seeing  that  tl 
just  the  same  qiiiiutity  of  food  as  when  she  broiighlj 
slie  will  tell  the  doctor,  too,  that  the  patient  biw  cal 
his  dietti  as  usual,  when  all  she  ought  to  have  meattti 
>he  has  taken  away  his  diets  as  usual. 

Now,  what  kind  of  a  nurse  is  this? 

I  would  call  attention  to  something  else, 
nurses  frequently  fail  in  observation.  There  is  a 
marked  distinction  between  the  excitable  and  what 
call  the  accumulative  temperament  in  patients.  On 
blaze  up  at  once,  under  any  shock  or  anxiet}-,  ond 
very  comfortably  after  it ;  another  will  seem  qtiite 
and  even  torpid,  under  the  same  shock,  and 


eattti 
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peojjtli 


Now  cvrtAiDly  Eugliiili  women  arc  peculiarly  oapsbli?  of  attain 

I  remenil>pr  whon  «  cliilil,  hii«rin)f  the  story  of  an  aceitirnt,  r»Ullil 
on«  who  >ont  two  ^irlii  to  fetch  a  "  Inltle  of  saWolatile  from  h* 
"  Mary  could  niHslir,"  •In'  Mi<l,  "  Fanny  run  an<l  friobn)  a  botth  t 
iiui  MilvolniiK'.  nn<l  that  wHi  not  iu  my  room  " 

Now  tlii-  su'rt  of  tiling  [lUitiucK  i-verj-  ono  thrc>ug;h  life.  A  voaan  I 
tn  fctfli  n  lar^''  mv  hoiiml  r»i|  Ixxik,  lying  on  th»  table  by  the  wiodi 
•he  letcli<>8  five  annill  oM  lH>nrtU'<l  brown  booka  tying  on  the  alicif  by 
And  tliii,  tliuugli  sbu  lia»  "  put  ilint  timvh  tu  righu  "  «Tery  day  far  < 
|>erha|>i.  and  ciusl  Iinre  obaerved  tin-  Iwuk*  every  day.  Ij'in^  in  I 
ce«,  for  a  month,  if  »bc  had  any  obaervalion. 

Habitual  obtervntion  is  more  neeeawry,  when  any  andden 
"  Fanny  "  had  obaerred  "  Uic  liotlle  of  aalvolatile  "  in  the  aunt's  roMI 
day  sbv  was  Uiero,  she  woald  more  proliably  bare  foand  it  when  it  1 
denlj-  wanted. 

There  are  two  cause*  for  these  mistakeaof  inadvertence.  1.  A  waat< 
nitention  ;  only  part  of  the  request  is  beard  at  all.  9.  A  want  of  111 
of  obsiTviition. 

To  a  nurse  I  would  add,  take  oare  that  yoa  always  pat  the  tame  tk 
the  same  places  ;  you  don't  know  how  suddenly  you  may  be  called  i 
day  tu  find  soinething,  sod  may  not  be  able  to  remember  in  yoor  hitf 
yon  yourself  had  put  it,  if  your  memory  is  not  id  th«  habit  of  seetagtli 
there  always. 
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i  hardlj  felt  it  at  all,"  yet  jou  will  find  him  some  tim« 
r  slowly  sinkiDg.  The  same  remark  applies  to  tixe 
on  of  narcotics,  of  aperients,  which,  in  the  one,  take 
ct  directly,  in  the  other  not  perhaps  for  twenty -four 
ITS.  A  journey,  a  visit,  an  unwonted  exertion,  will 
»t  the  one  immediately,  but  he  recovers  after  it ;  the 
ler  bears  it  very  well  at  the  time,  apparently,  and  dies, 
is  prostrated  for  life  by  it.  People  often  say  how  diffi- 
it  the  excitable  temperament  is  to  manage.  I  say  how 
ficult  is  the  accumulative  temperament.  "VTith  the  fint 
u  have  an  outbreak  which  you  could  anticii>ate,  and  it 
all  over.  With  the  second  you  never  know  where  you 
6— you  never  know  when  the  consequences  are  over. 
od  it  requires  j'our  closest  observation  to  know  what  are 
e  consequences  of  what — for  the  conaequent  by  no 
eans  follows  immediately  upon  the  antecedent — and 
arse  observation  is  utterly  at  fault 
Almost  all  superstitions  are  owing  to  bad  observation, 
the  fost  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc;  and  bad  observers  are 
most  all  superstitious.  Farmers  used  to  attribute  dis- 
se  among  cattle  to  witchcraft ;  weddings  have  been 
tributed  to  seeing  one  magpie,  deaths  to  seeing  three; 
id  I  have  heard  the  most  highly  educated,  now-a-days, 
w  consequences  for  the  sick  closely  resembling  these. 
Another  remark:  although  there  is  unquestionably  a 
lysiognomy  of  disease  as  well  as  of  health ;  of  all  parts 
the  body,  the  face  is,  perhaps,  the  one  which  tells  the 
Bt  to  the  common  observer  or  casual  visitor.  Becaiue, 
all  parts  of  the  body,  it  is  the  one  most  exposed  to 
ber  influences  beside  health.  And  people  never,  <>r 
JTcely  ever,  obsei-ve  enough  to  know  how  to  distinguiftfa 
tween  the  eflfect  of  exposure,  of  robust  htalth.  of  * 
ider  skin,  of  a  tendency  to  congestion,  of  :  .ff  £•  :■■ 
ahing,  or  many  other  things.  Again,  the  £»<.*  >  .rv. 
e  last  to  show  emaciation.  I  should  say  thae  '.cj^  '  -*•■  ■' 
18  a  much  surer  test  than  the  face,  both  m  v»  2«tr„  v."'" 
eolation,  etc.    It  is  true,  that  there 


lie  looks  well,  or  ill,  or  better,  or  worse. 

Woinlcrfiil  is  tlie  way  in  which  peopl 
sliglitest  observation,  or  otten  upon  no 
or  npon  some  saw,  which  the  world' 
had  any,  would  have  pronounced  atterl 

I  have  known  patients  dying  of  shee 
and  want  of  sleep,  from  one  of  the  n 
painful  diseases  known,  preserve,  till  w 
death,  not  only  the  healthy  color  of  i 
mottled  appearance  of  a  robust  chih 
times  have  I  heard  these  unfortunate 
with,  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you  looking 
no  reason  why  you  should  not  live  t 
age ;"  "  Why  don't  you  take  a  little 
amusement,"  with  all  other  commMj 
we  are  so  familiar.  ^| 

There  is,  unquestionably,  u    physioj 
Let  the  nurse  learn  it.  ^m 

The  experienced  nurse  can  alwa^H 
has  taken  a  narcotic  the  night  before, 
of  the  color  alK>ut  the  face,  when  the 
Bion  has  set  in ;  that  very  color  whi 
will  point  to  as  a  proof  of  health. 

There  is,  again,  a  faintness,  which 
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T«/t,  these  two  faintneBses  are  perfectly  diatiuguishable 
1^  l^e  mere  countenance  of  the  patient. 

Again,  the  nurse  must  distinguish  between  the  idio- 

«yncrades  of  patients.     One  likes  to  suffer  out  all    his 

;      ftuffering  alone,  to  be  as  little  looked  after  as  possible. 

Another  likes  to  be  perpetually  made  much  of  and  pitied, 

luid  to  have  some  one  always  by  bim.    Both  these  pecu- 

*      liarities  might  be  observed  and  indulged  much  more  than 

I'      they  are.    For  quite  as  often  does  it  happen  that  a  busy 

C      atteadance  is  forced  upon  the  first  patient,  who  wishes  for 

t      nothing  but  to  be  "  let  alone,"  as  that  the  second  is  left  to 

it.      think  himself  neglected. 

^       'Again,  I  think  that  few  things  press  so  heavily  on  one 
^       Baffering  from  long  and  incurable  illness,  as  the  necessity 
^       of  recording  in  words  from  time  to  time,  for  the  informa- 
f       tion  of  the  nurse,  who  will  not  otherwise  see,  that  he  can 
i       not  do  this  or  that,  which  he  could  do  a  month  or  a  year 
•go.   What  is  a  nurse  there  for  if  she  can  not  observe 
ftese  things  for  herself?    Yet  I  have  known — and  known, 
too,  among  those,  and  chiefly  among  those — ^whom  money 
»nd  position  put  in  possession  of  every  thing  which  money 
and  position  could  give — I  have  known,  I  say,  more  acci- 
<lent8  (&tal,  slowly  or  rapidly),  arising  from  this  want  of 
observation  among  nurses  than  from  almost  anything  else, 
because  a  patient  could  get  out  of  a  warm  bath  alone  a 
tnonth  ago — because  a  patient  could  walk  as  far  as  his 
bell  a  week  ago,  the  nurse  concludes  that  he  can  do  so 
now.    She  has  never  observed  the  change;  and  the  pa- 
tient is  lost  from  being  left  in  a  helpless  state  of  exhaus- 
tion, till  some  one  accidentally  comes  in.    And  this  not 
from  any  unexpected  apoplectic,  paralytic,  or  fainting  fit 
(though  even  these  could  be  expected  far  more,  at  least, 
than  they  are  now,  if  we  did  but  observe).    No,  from  the 
unexpected,  or  to  be  expected,  inevitable,  visible,  calcula- 
ble, aninterrupted  increase  of  weakness,  which  none  need 
fiul  to  observe. 

Again,  a  patient  not  usually  confined  to  bed,  is  com 
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pelled  by  an  attack  of  diarrhoea,  vomitiug,  or  olli 
dent,  to  keep  his  bed  for  a  few  days;  he  getBtqj 
first  time,  and  the  nurse  lets  him  go  into  anotlii 
without  coming  in,  a  few  minutes  afterward,  to  k 
him.  It  never  occurs  to  her  that  he  is  qoitee 
be  faint,  or  cold,  or  to  want  something.  She  saj 
excuse,  Oh,  he  does  not  like  to  be  fidgetted  aftc 
he  suid  so  some  weeks  ago ;  but  he  never  said  Im 
like  to  be  "  fidgetted  jifter,"  when  he  is  in  a  stab 
now ;  and  if  he  did,  you  ought  to  make  some  « 
go  in  to  him.  More  patients  have  been  lost  in 
than  is  at  all  generally  known,  viz  :  from  relapse 
on  by  being  left  for  an  hour  or  two  faint 
hungry,  after  getting  up  for  the  first  time. 

Yet  it  appears  that  scarcel}'  any  improvemen 
faculty  of  observing  is  being  raade.  Vast  has 
increase  of  knowledge  in  pathology — that  sciea 
teaches  as  the  final  change  produced  by  diaeu 
humun  frame — scarce  any  in  the  art  of  obeer 
signs  of  the  change  while  in  progress.  Or,  rat 
not  to  be  feared  that  observation,  as  au  esseutii 
medicine,  has  been  declining?  H 

Which  of  us  has  not  heard  fifty  times,  otR 
another,  a  nurse,  or  a  frieml  of  the  sick — aye,  mm! 
cal  friend  too,  the  following  remark :  "So  A  is 
B  is  dead.  I  saw  him  the  day  before  ;  I  though 
much  better;  there  certainly  was  no  appearai 
which  one  could  have  expected  so  sudden  (!|fl 
I  have  never  heard  any  one  say,  though  one  ^1 
it  the  more  natural  thing,  "'There  must  have  t 
appearance,  which  I  should  have  seen  if  I  had  bu! 
let  me  try  and  remember  what  there  was,  that  1 
8en.e  another  time."  No ;  this  is  not  what  pe 
They  boldly  assert  that  there  was  nothing  to  obi 
that  their  observation  was  at  fault. 

h^t  |>eople  who  have  to  observe  aickneHs  and  d 
back  and  try  to  register  in  their  observation  th 
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Ich  have  preceded  relapse,  attack,  or  death,  and 
that  there  were  none,  or  that  there  were  not 
jnes.  * 

t  of  the  habit  of  observing  conditions,  and  an  in- 
labit  of  taking  averages,  are  each  of  them  often 
dsleading. 

hose  profession,  like  that  of  medical  men,  leads 
'bserve  only,  or  chiefly,  palpable  and  permanent 
iianges,  are  often  just  as  vsrong  in  their  opinion 
;ult  as  those  who  do  not  observe  at  all.  For  in- 
ere  is  a  broken  leg ;  the  surgeon  has  only  to  look 
to  know ;  it  will  not  be  different  if  he  sees  it  in 
ing  to  what  it  would  have  been  had  he  seen  it 
ening.  And  in  whatever  conditions  the  patient 
ikely  to  be,  there  will  still  be  the  broken  leg, 
B  set.  The  same  with  many  organic  diseases, 
ienced  physicician  has  but  to  feel  the  pulse  once, 
lows  that  there  is  aneurism  which  will  kill  some- 
ther. 

bh  the  great  minority  of  cases,  there  is  nothing 
id ;  and  the  power  of  forming  any  correct  opin- 
the  result  must  entirely  depend  upon  an  in- 
I  all  the  conditions  in  which  the  patient  lives. 
)licated  state  of  society  in  large  towns,  death,  as 
of  great  experience  knows,  is  far  less  often  pro- 
any  one  organic  disease  than  by  some  illness, 
y  other  diseases,  producing  just  the  sum  of  ex- 
lecessary  for  death.     There  is  nothing  so  absurd, 

>  few  ever  to  have  had  the  opportanity  of  obterriog  the  diftraot 
I  the  human  faee  pats  on  at  the  tudden  approaoh  of  aertain 
kth  by  violeaoe  ;  and  as  it  u  a  knowledge  of  little  use,  I  only 
re  as  Wing  the  most  startling  example  of  what  I  mean.  In  the 
perament  the  face  become*  pale,  (this  is  the  only  rocuimized 
e  sanguine  temperament  purple ;  in  the  bilious  yellow,  oreviTy 
olor  in  patches.  Now,  it  is  generally  supposed  that  pnlenes*  i< 
atioD  of  almost  any  violent  change  in  the  human  being,  whetlK-i 
lisease,  or  anything  else.  There  can  be  no  more  false  obserra- 
)d,  it  is  the  one  leoognixed  livery,  aa  I  hare  said — dt  rigutur  in 
Dwherc  else. 


uothing  bo  uiisleadiiig  as  the  verdict  one  so  often  hti 
So  aud  bO  bas  no  organic  ilisoiuae — ^there  u  no  iq 
why  he  i-hou1d  not  live  to  i.-xtiime  old  age;  somq 
the  clause  is  added,  sometimes  not:  Pr<:ivide(l  ht] 
quiet,  good  food,  good  air,  etc.,  etc,  etc :  the  T«ni 
repeated  by  ignorant  people  without  t)ie  latter  cUm^ 
there  is  no  possibility  of  the  conditions  of  the  latter  d 
buiug  obtained ;  and  this,  the  only  essential  {art  al 
whole,  is  made  of  no  eft'ect.  I  have  heard  a  pLjs 
deservedly  eminent,  assure  the  friends  of  a  patient  o 
recovery.  Why  'i  Because  he  had  now  prwcrib 
course,  every  detail  of  which  the  patient  had  follow* 
years ;  and  because  he  had  forbidden  a  course  whic 
patient  could  not  by  any  possibility  alter.  * 

*  I  have  koawo  two  oa*ea,  the  one  of  •  man  who  int<?ntioosUy^l 
edl;  displaced  ■  ili:>loc«tion,  and  was  kept  and  petUvi  by  all  tb«  ■ 
the  other  of  one  who  was  pronouneed  to  hare  DothinK  the  mattarvl 
there  being  no  organic  change  perceptible,  but  who  died  within  th«W 
both  these  cases  it  was  the  aarae,  vliu,  by  accurately  |iuiituiig  o<t  ^ 
bad  accurabelr  ol>8orved,  to  the  doctors,  saved  the  one  case  froia  pMI 
in  a  fraud,  the  other  from  being  discharged  when  actuallt  in  a  dyisg 

I  will  CTen  go  further  and  sa;,  that  in  diseases  which  hare  lh«r^ 
tha  feeble  or  irregular  action  of  some  function,  and  not  in  of^gtoi*  sM 
quite  au  accident  if  tiie  doctor,  who  sevs  the  case  only  unoe  a  dayil 
erally  at  the  same  time,  can  form  any  but  a  negatiTe  iden  of  Hs  M 
tion.  In  Uie  middle  of  the  day,  when  such  a  patient  has  beeardN 
light  and  air,  by  his  tea,  hi>  beel-tea,  and  his  brandy,  by  hot  bdtt 
feet,  by  being  washed  and  by  clean  liueu.yuu  can  soared;  belierstl 
the  same  jierson  na  lay  witli  a  rapid  Buttering  pul»>\  witlt  puSed  eyoU 
short  breath,  cold  lim(>s,  and  unsteady  hands,  this  morning.  Nov.tl 
nurse  to  do  in  such  a  case  T  Not  cry,  "  Lord,  bless  jrou.  sir,  why  }•( 
thought  he  were  a  dying  all  night."  This  may  be  true,  but  it  is  not 
to  impress  with  the  truUi  »  doctor,  moK  oa(«ble  of  f^'miing  a 
tlie  facts,  if  he  did  but  know  them,  than  you  are.  What  he  wai 
opinion,  however  respectfully  giren,  but  yonr  facta.  In  all  di 
portant.  but  in  diseases  which  do  not  run  a  distinct  and  fixed 
only  important,  it  is  essential,  that  tlie  facts  the  nurse  alone  eat 
should  be  acoutntely  oViserved,  and  accurately  reported  to  the  doctor. 

I  must  direct  the  nurse's  attention  to  the  extreme  Tariation  thcrcli 
frequently  in  the  pnlse  of  such  patients  during  the  day.  A  Ten  cm 
IS  this  :  Between  3  and  4  A.  M.,  the  pulse  becomes  qniek,  perhaps  131 
thready  it  is  not  like  a  pulse  at  all,  but  like  •  string  vibratiof  {oM  asi: 
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*  of  a  house,  than  the  most  scientific  physician 

the  same  persons  are  brought  to  have   their 

no  inquirj-  being  made  into  their  conditions. 

Insurance,  and  such  like  societies,  were  they, 

'  having  the  person  examined  by  the  medical 

ive  the  houses,  conditions,  ways  of  life,  of  these 

:amined,  at  how  much  truer  results  would  they 

V.  Smith  appears  a  fine  hale  man,  but  it  might 

that  the  next  cholera  epidemic  he  runs  a  bad 

ftcT  this  the  patient  geta  oo  more  deep.  About  middsy  the  pulM 
rn  to  80  ;  and  though  feeble  and  eompreirible,  ii  a  very  respect- 
Kt  night,  if  the  patient  haa  had  a  day  of  ezeitement,  it  ia  alnoat 
But,  if  the  patient  haa  had  a  good  day,  it  ia  atronger  and 
not  quicker  than  at  midday.  This  is  a  eommon  histoiy  of  a 
e  ;  and  others,  equally  rarying  daring  the  day,  might  be  given, 
.romation,  which  may  almost  always  be  detected  by  the  pulse,  in 
,  which  is  Booompanied  by  the  low  pulse  that  nothing  will  raise, 
cb  great  variation  ;  and  doctors  and  nurses  become  aceustumed 
r  it.  The  doctor  indeed  cannot.  But  the  variation  is  in  itselt 
featare. 

the  above  often  "  go  off  rather  suddenly,"  aa  it  is  called,  from 
ailment  of  a  few  days,  which  just  makes  up  the  sum  of  ezhaos- 
ry  to  produce  death.  And  everybody  cries.  Who  would  have 
accept  the  observing  nurse,  if  there  is  one,  who  had  alwaya  ex- 
haustion to  come,  from  which  th«e  would  be  no  rally,  baeaoae 
patient  had  no  capital  in  strength  on  which  to  draw,  if  he  failed 


Averages  again  seduce  as  away  f 
tion.  "Average  mortalities"  merely  ( 
cent,  die  in  this  town,  and  so  many 
But  whether  A  or  B  will  be  among 
rate"  of  course  does  not  tell.  We  1 
twenty-two  to  twenty-four  per  thoos 
don  next  year ;  but  minute  inquiries 
able  us  to  know  that  in  such  a  dia 
street,  or  even  on  one  side  of  that 
ticular  house,  or  even  on  one  floor  of  t 
will  be  the  excess  of  mortality,  that  i 
who  ought  not  to  have  died  before  ok 

Now,  would  it  not  very  materially 
whoever  were  endeavoring  to  form  c 
from  that  floor  of  that  house,  of  t 
came? 

Much  more  precise  might  be  our  ob 
this,  and  much  more  correct  our  cone 

It  is  well  known  that  the  same  nan 
stantly  recurring  on  workhouse  bo< 
that  is,  the  persons  were  born  and  btt 
after  generation,  in  the  conditions  w 
Death  and  disease  are  like  the  workhi 
the  same  family,  the  same  house,  or, 
same  conditions.     Why  will  we  not 
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scribed  for  dyseutery,  and  loft  the  pa 
This  is  au  extreme  case ;  but  iu  a 
manner  of  acting  falls  nuder  the  c 
IIow  often  the  attendants  of  a  case  1 
knew  perfectly  well  that  the  patient  ( 
Buch  an  air,  in  such  a  room,  or  under 
yet  have  gone  on  dosing  him  with  lui 
no  effort  to  remove  the  poison  from  1 
poison  which  tbey  knew  was  killii 
have  sometimes  not  so  much  as  men 
tion  in  the  right  quarter — that  is,  to 
could  act  iu  the  matter. 
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CONCLUaH 

The  whole  of  the' preceding  remai 
to  children  and  to  puerperal  womau 
general.  They  also  apply  to  th^| 
quite  as  much  as  to  that  of  medicsF 
be  possible,  cases  of  external  iiijurj 
even  more  than  sick.  Iu  surgical 
every  nurse  certainly  is  prevention. 
gangrene,  or  purulent  discharge  of  i 
Buperveue. TTim  aha  a  fiMft  nf  nomtvi 
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discharge,  she  may  see  a  vigorous  patient  iu 
life  gradually  sink  and  die  where,  according 
I  probability,  he  ought  to  have  recovered. 

nurse  must  ever  be  on  the  watch,  ever  on 
;ainst  want  of  cleanliness,  foul  air,  want  of 
warmth. 

3s,  let  no  one  think  that  because  sanitary 
•■  subject  of  these  notes,  therefore,  what  may 

handicraft  of  nursing,  is  to  be  undervalued, 
y  be  left  to  bleed  to  death  in  a  sanitary  pal- 
r,  who  can  not  move  himself,  may  die  of 
ause  the  nurse  does  not  know  how  to  change 
n,  while  he  has  every  requisite  of  air,  light, 
But  nursing,  as  a  handicraft,  has  not  been 
re  for  three  reasons :  1.  That  these  notes  do 
o  be  a  manual  for  nursing,  any  more  than 
for  the  sick.  2.  That  the  writer,  who  has 
Qore  of  what  may  be  called  surgical  nursing, 

manual  nursing,  than,  perhaps,  any  one  in 
3tly  believes  that  it  is  impossible  to  learn  it 
k,  and  that  it  can  only  be  thoroughly  learnt 
of  a  hospital ;  and  she  also  honestly  believes 
ctiou  of  surgical  nursing  may  be  seen  prac- 
)ld-fashioned  "  sister  "  of  a  London  hospital, 

seen  nowhere  else  iu  Europe.  3.  While 
3  of  foul  air,  etc.,  who  have  this  surreal 
rfection,  the  converse  is  comparatively  rare. 
o  children.    They  are  much  more  suscepti- 

n  people  to  all  noxious  influences.  They 
y  the  same  things,  but  much  more  quickly 
,  viz :  by  want  of  fresh  air,  of  proper  warmth, 
illness  ill  house,  clothes,  bedding,  or  body,  by 
?s,  improper  food,  or  want  of  punctuality,  by 

by  want  of  light,  by  too  much  or  too  little 
bed,  or  when  up,  by  want  of  the  spirit  of 
generally  in  those  in  charge  of  them.  One 
B,  only  press  the  importance,  as  being  yet 
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greater  in  the  case  of  childi'en,  greatest  in  th 
children,  of  attending  to  theae  things. 

That  wliich,  however,  above  all,  is  known  to  i 
children  seriously,  is  foul  air,  and  most  seriously  at  s 
Keeping  tlie  rooms  where  they  sleep  tight  shut  a 
destruction  to  them.  And,  if  tlie  child's  breathiuj 
disordered  by  diseiu«e,  a  few  hours  only  of  such  foil 
may  endanger  its  life,  even  where  no  inconvenience  n 
by  grown  up  persons  in  the  same  room. 

The  following  passages,  taken  out  of  an  excellent  " 
ture  on  Sudden  Death  in  Infancy  and  Childhood," 
published,  show  the  vital  importance  of  carefdl  naMD 
children :  "  In  the  great  majority  of  instances,  1] 
death  suddenly  befalls  the  infant  or  young  child,  it! 
accident ;  it  is  not  a  necessary  result  of  any  dieesM  I 
whicli  it  is  suffering." 

It  may  be  here  added,  that  it  would  be  very  de«i 
to  know  how  often  death  is,  with  adults,  "  not  a  necai 
inevitable  result  of  any  disease."  Omit  the  word" 
den"  {(or  sudden  death  is  comparatively  rare  in  mi 
age),  and  tlie  sentence  is  almost  equally  true  for  all i 

The  following  causes  of  "  accidental "  death  in 
children  are  enumerated:  "Sudden  noises,  which  »U 
a  rapid  change  of  temperature,  which  chills  the  sin 
though  only  for  a  moment ;  a  rude  awakening  from  i 
or  even  an  over-hasty  or  over-full  meal ;"  '*  any  siii 
impression  on  the  nervous  system  ;  any  hasty  alter 
of  posture;  in  short,  any  cause  whatever  by  whicfc 
respiratory  process  may  be  disturbed." 

It  may  again  be  added,  that,  with  very  weak  i 
patients,  tliese  causes  are  also  (not  often  "  suddenly  fi 
it  is  true,  but),  verj'  much  oftener  than  is  at  all  gene 
known,  irreparable  in  their  consequences. 

Both  for  children  and  for  adults,  both  for  sick  and 
well  (although  more  certainly  in  the  case  of  sick  ehil 
than  in  any  others),  I  would  here  again  repeat,  the  i 
frequent  and  most  fatal  cause  of  all  is  sleeping,  for  ev 
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r  boon,  modi  mote  for  weeb  aai  Twarrni*  ir  irisl  jc^ 
eondition  ^rhich,  more  tijui  azrr  oczfer  ac4a£a:<E.  Si* 
xfaB  the  respirmtoiy  fwooeas.  azrd  la&di  zc-  ;e>>n»  -  ao:c- 
■ital "  death  in  disease. 

I  need  hardlv  here  re(<eax  zLv  wmiirx  icaiiiss  ast  arc- 
BBOQ  of  ideas  between  ec-I-d  and  fiesL  air.  Tci«  zar 
iuU  a  -  patient  fiitaDr  witbos:  ^^'^^  2:^  £«££  aa-  *: 
iD.  And  you  can  quite  welL  naj.  jniaii  besur.  gire  >'m 
B«h  air  without  chilling:  him.  This  is  d>e  lea  cf  a  gv»i 
■nne. 

Li  cases  of  long  reconing  ftinrnwy  from  ifianwr,  tar 
imtance,  especially  diseaae  which  aSeets  the  ofgaot  of 
bcathinj^,  fresh  ur  to  the  longs,  wannth  to  the  m&ee, 
aud  often  (as  soon  as  the  patient  can  swaSow),  hot  drink ; 
Ifaeae  are  the  rig^t  remediee  and  the  only  ones.    Yet. 
oftener  than  not,  yon  see  the  none  or  mother  just  renn- 
iog  thjg ;  shutting  up  ereiy  cranny  throo^  whidi  fresh 
lir   can    enter,  and  leaving  the   body  cold,  or  perhaps 
llrowing  a  greater  weight  of  dothes    upon    it,  when 
[ready  it  is  generating  too  little  heat. 

"  Breathing  carefolly,  anxiously,  ae  though  respiration 
ere  a  function  which  required  all  the  attention  for  its 
jiformance,"  is  cited  as  a  not  unusual  state  in  children, 
id  as  one  calling  for  care  in  all  tbe  things  enumerated 
K>Te.  That  breathing  becomes  au  almost  voluntary  act, 
'en  in  grown  up  patients  who  are  very  weak,  must  often 
tve  been  remarked. 

<*  Disease  having  interfered  with  the  perfect  act-omplish- 
ent  of  the  respiratory  function,  some  sudden  demand 
r  its  complete  exercise,  issues  in  the  sudden  stand^still 
'  the  whole  machinery,"  is  ^ven  as  one  process — "  life 
yes  out  for  want  of  nervous  power  to  keep  the  vital 
notions  in  activity,"  is  given  as  another,  by  which  "  ac- 
dental"  death  is  most  often  brought  to  pass  in  infiiucy. 
Also,  in  middle  age,  both  these  processes  may  be  seen 
iding  in  death,  although  generally  not  suddenly.    And 


for  the  art  of  tmrsing. 

(1.)  It  is  ofteu  said  by  men,  tha^l 
women  any  thiug  about  these  lawft^^ 
will  take  to  physickiug — that  there 
much  of  amateur  physicking  as  it  is,  v 
One  eminent  physician  told  me  that  h 
calomel  given,  both  at  a  pinch  and  fo 
mothers,  governesses,  and  nurses,  to  cl 
ever  heard  of  a  physician  prescribing  i 
Another  says,  that  women's  only  idea 
omel  and  aperients.  This  is,  unden 
case.  There  is  nothing  ever  seen  in  ai 
tice  like  the  reckless  physicking  by 

■  Ibavc  known  many  Udira who, having onoe  oh 
tion  from  a  phT'icisn,  i;art.'  and  took   it  as  a  ooid 
times  a  wrek — nitli  what  fffrct  may  be  supposed. 
\>v  the  person  U>  infunii  tlii^  phy«icinn  of  It,  who  sub 
a  oompnrnfivfly  hnrralt'?' ap« -rii'iit  pill.     Thf  ladj 
that  it  "  did  not  suit  her  half  f  well." 

If  women  will  take  or  (^ivc  physic.  Iiy  far  t 
ductur  every  time-^for  I  have  known    ladies  who 
who  Would  not  take  the  [xiint  to  learn  the  nnmd 
and  confoonded,  '.  7,  eolocynth  with  eolehionn 
edged  toola  with  a  vengeance. 

There  are  excellent  women  who  will  write  to] 
there  is  much  sickness  in  iJieir  neighborhood  inl 
nreaerintion  from  him.  wbioh  thev  UMd  to  Uktt  tlu 
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I    **^  this  is  just  what  the  really  experienced  and  observing 

I  •'OJiie  does  not  do ;  she  neither  physics  herself  nor  others. 

j-'Uj^  to  cultivate  in  things  pertaining  to  health,  observa- 

^oti  and  experience  in  women  who  are  mothers,  govern- 

***es,or  nurses,  is  just  the  way  to  do  away  with  amateur 

J^ysickiog,  and  if  the  doctors  did  but  know  it,  to  niake 

*'l€  tiurses  obedient  to  them — helps  to  them  instead  of 

•hindrances.      Such   education    in    women    would    indeed 

Mimiiiish  the  doctor's  work — but  no  one  really  believes 

l^llat  doctors  wish  that  there  should  be  more  illness,  in 

Irder  to  have  more  work. 

(2.)  It  is  often  said  by  women,  tliat  they  can  not  know 
lay  thing  of  the  laws  of  health,  or  what  to  do  to  pre- 
erve  their  children's  heiilth,  because  they  can  know  noth- 
[jg  of  "  pathology,"  or  can  not  "  dissect " — a  confusiou 
»f  ideas  which  it  is  hard  to  attempt  to  disentangle.     Pa- 
Ithology  teaches  the  harm  that  disease  has  done.     But  it 
Baches  nothing  more.     We  know  nothing  of  the  princi- 
ple of  health,  the  positive  of  which  pathology  is  the  neg- 
itive,  except   from   observation   and    experience.      And 
lothing  but  observation  and  experience  will  teacli  us  the 
[ways  to  maintain  or  to  bring  back  the  state  of  health.     It 
llB  often  thought  that  medicine  is  the  curative  process.     It 


Hom<BO|uUiy  ha*  introduoed  one  eeaontial  amelioration  io  ihe  pnotioe  o( 
physio  by  ftmnU'ur  fvninl<.-s;  for  iU  rulea  an-  excpllenf.,  it«  physiokiog  eompsni- 
tlTely  harmlvu:  tbe  "  globule  "  is  thr  one  grain  of  fully  which  sppean  to  b« 
ncMMSry  to  make  any  goo<J  thing  aocvptahle.  Let,  then,  women,  if  they  will 
fCi*e  medicine, give  homoanpaUi ic  medicine.  It  won't  doany  harm 
I  An  almoat  imiTersal  error  among  women  \i  the  suppoaition  that  every  body 
miMt  have  the  bowels  opened  once  in  over}'  twenty-four  hours,  or  must  fly  im- 
mediately to  aperienta.     The  reverie  i«  the  conelnaion  of  experience. 

This  IS  a  doctor's  subject,  and  I  will  not  enter  more  into  it;  but  will  simply 
repeat,  do  not  gu  on  talcing  or  giving  to  yuur  chiKImn  your  abominable  course* 
of  aperients,  without  calling  in  the  doctor. 

It  i*  very  seldom,  indeed,  thai  by  choosing  your  diet,  you  can  not  regulate 
your  own  bowels ;  and  every  woman  may  watch  bereelf  to  know  what  kind  of 
•iitsl  will  do  Ibis;  I  have  known  deficiency  of  meat  produce  constipation,  quit« 
aa  often  a«  deficiency  of  vegetables;  baker's  bread  much  oftencr  than  either. 
Home-made  bmwn  bread  will  oftener  cure  it  than  any  thing  ejae. 
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"Vniat  cruel  mistakes  are  sometiinee  made  by  benevo- 

M*t  men  and  women,  in  matters  of  bosiness,  about  which 

can  know  nothing,  and  think  they  know  a  great  deal. 

Iba  everyday  management  of  a  large  ward,  let  alone  of 

k   luMpital— the  knowing  what  are  the  laws  of  life  and 

[jjnath  for  men,  and  what  the  laws  of  health  for  wards — 

(■and  wards  are  healthy  or  unhealthy,  mainly  according  to 

■^M  knowledge  or  ignorance  of  the  nurse)— are  not  these 

■matters  of  sufficient  importance  and  difficulty  to  require 

"learning  by  experience  and  careful  inquiiy,  just  as  much 

t>  any  other  art  ?    They  do  not  come  by  inspiration  to 

^lady  disappointed  in  love,  nor  to  the  poor  workhooae 

Andge  hard  up  for  a  livelihood. 

And  terrible  is  the  injury  which  has  followed  to  the 
■ekfrom  such  wild  notions ! 

In  ibis  respect,  (and  why  is  it  so?)  in  Boman  Catholio 
tonntries,  both  writers  and  workers  are,  in  theory  at 
kut,  fu  before  ours.  They  would  never  think  of  saoh  • 
bepnning  for  a  good  working  Superior  or  Suter  of  Cluuv 
ity.  And  many  a  Superior  has  refused  to  admit  •  poatur 
isnt  who  appeared  to  have  no  better  "  vocation "  or  rea> 
MD8  for  offering  herself  than  these. 

It  is  true  toe  make  "  no  vows."  But  is  a  "  vow  "  neoee- 
wy  to  convince  us  that  the  true  spirit  for  learning  any 
art,  more  especially  an  art  of  charity,  aright,  is  not  a  dis- 
gnA  to  every  thing  or  something  else?  Do  we  really 
place  the  love  of  our  kind  (and  of  nursing,  as  one  branch 
of  it)  so  low  as  this  ?  What  would  the  Mere  Angelique 
of  Port  Boyal,  what  would  our  own  Mrs.  Fiy  have  said 
to  this? 

SotM. — I  vonld  emrneitly  ask  my  data*  to  keep  elew  of  both  tho  Jargooa 

Mw  emrent  erery-whece  (for  they  are  equally  jaigoni);  of  the  jargon,  namely, 

ttoat  the  rigbta  of  women,  whieh  n^et  women  to  do  all  thAt  men  do,  in- 

•lading  the  medieal  and  other  profeMiona,  merely  beesnee  men  do  it,  and 

TJthoat  regard  to  whether  thia  it  the  beet  that  women  aan  do;  and  of  th«  Jar- 

|M  wUtli  mgei  women  to  do  nothing  that  men  do,  mardy  beeaoae  tiiey  m* 

wnman,  and  ahould  be  "  reealled  to  a  aente  of  their  doty  aa  women,"  and 

fcaaaiiM  "  ihia  ia  women 'a  woA,"  and  "  that  ia  mea'a,"  »td  "  theae  are  thiafi 
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■whiah  women  ihoidd  not  do,"  vhiah  u  •]!  nniirriint .  and  oatkii 
Sorely  wcimaii  ahoald  briisg  the  beet  the  hot,  whsterer  thftl  i*,  lo  llx 
Ood's  world,  withont  attending  to  eitb«r  of  these  eiiei.  For  vhtt  i 
both  of  them,  \he  one  Just  as  much  wi  the  other,  but  luteniiig  to  thi 
people  will  saj,"  to  opinioii,  to  tbt'  Toioe»  from  without  T  And,  Mai 
hu  said,  no  one  has  erer  done  asj  tbiog  great  or  OMfo],  bj  1 
Toioee  from  without. 

You  do  not  want  the  efieot  of  your  good  ihingB  to  be,  "  Hoi 
a  woman  !"  nor  would  joa  be  deterred  from  good  things  by  hearis| 
"  Yes,  but  ahe  ought  not  to  bave  done  this,  beeause  it  is  not  mitab 
woman."  But  you  want  to  do  the  thing  that  ia  good,  wbetiiar  it  it " 
for  a  woman  "  oir  not. 

It  does  not  make  a  thing  good,  that  it  ia  remarkable  that  a  wonai 
hafe  been  able  to  do  it.  Neither  doealt  make  a  thing  bad,  whidi  wa 
been  good  bad  a  nan  dona  it,  that  it  haa  been  done  by  a  woman. 

Oh,  leave  th^ae  jargona,  and  go  yonr  vay  Rlziaigbt  to  God'a  ' 
pliaity  and  eingleneea  of  heart. 
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They  are  subjects  closely  eoanected  with  our  holie 
latione   in   life,  belonging  exclusively  to   the  hom< 
f&niily  circle,  and  should  be  looked    upon 
light  that  we  regard  any  other  ubeful  knowle 

Many  a  mother  has  lost  her  health  by  a  want< 
knowledge  of  the  subjecte  here  described,  and  many  j 
women  have  become  unfitted  for  mothers,  or  uy 
useful  purpose  in  life,  by  violations  of  nature's  pit 
laws.  As  the  health  and  vigor  of  our  people  de| 
upon  the  health  and  vigor  of  our  mothers,  shovl 
not  use  all  proper  means  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  bm 
laws,  so  that  each  may  be  able  to  live  in  accordance 
them,  and  thus  add  to  their  own  comfort  and  the 
being  of  those  who  are  to  succeed  them  ? 

If  perchauce  this  volume  should  fall  into  the  ban 
those  who  will  read  it  to  pander  to  a  prurient  imi 
tion,  the  author  begs  that  they  will  lay  it  to  one  A 
give  it  to  some  person  of  their  acquaintance  wbi 
make  good  use  of  it ;  and  if  the  knowledge  coot 
within  it  is  turned  to  bad  purpose,  it  will  be 
the  design  of  the  author. 
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Perfect  in  her  organization,  woman  is  fitted  for  the  two- 
>ld  office  of  a  companion  for  man  and  the  mother 
f  children.  Her  perceptions  are  qaick,  emotions  are 
trong,  and  sympathy  and  love  are  the  most  strikiiig 
I«ment8  of  her  mind.  Thos  is  she  adapted  to  smooth 
be  asperities  of  life,  to  call  our  better  feelings  into  action 
od  to  give  that  love  and  care  that  are  so  necessary  to  the 
Bipless  young  of  the  human  species.  Woman  is  the 
■Dter  of  the  home  circle,  and  on  her,  to  a  considerable 
'tent,  depends  the  physical  and  mental  well  being  of  its 
embers.  Properly  prepared  for  her  duties,  both  physi- 
Uy  and  mentally,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  she 
^1  enjoy  more  happiness  in  this  her  proper  sphere  than 

any  other  in  which  she  could  be  placed, 
^or  one,  I  am  willing  to  admit  all  the  rights  that  women 
e  inclined  to  claim.  There  are  some  who  cannot  be 
'Y>tented  with  home  duties  and  home  pleasures,  and  such 
^y  properly  be  physicians,  ministers,  farmers,  mechanics 
'  whatever  may  suit  their  taste.  Some  women  have  mind 
lough  for  any  purpose,  and  were  their  bodies  as  well 
iapted  to  their  unnatural  vocations  as  their  minds,  they 
'ould  be  well  suited.    A  very  large  m^ority,  however, 
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— ine  ainerenMB  neiween  caenuDV 

marked  :  the  one  is  coarse  in  his  org 
delicate;  the  one  large  and  angular, 
with  rounded  outline;  in  the  one  I 
other  beauty.  The  differences  are  u 
in  body ;  whilst  the  man  has  better  < 
fJEicuIties,  women's  perception  is  quid 
strong.  These  differences  are  devel 
development  of  the  sexual  organs;  t 
puberty  we  observe  but  very  little  difl 

FEMALE  ORGAIfS  OF  OE. 

The  organs  of  generation  in  the  ft 
sexual   opening   or  vulva,  of  a  canal 
from   it — the  vagina,  of  the   uterus, 
the  ovaries.     Associated  with  these 
its  excretory  duct,  the  urethra. 

The  external  parts  are  supplied  wit! 
glands,  that  furnish  a  material  for 
allowed  to  accumulate,  it  not  unfre 
irritation  and  a  very  unpleasant  8p< 
with  subsequent  internal  weakness, 
some  cases  castile  soap  and  water  is 
for  a  cure,  and  especially  as  a  prevent 
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A  Side  Vieto  of  the  Vitcera  of  the  FrmaU  JPslmt. 

1  The  lymphysi*  pabii ;  to  the  appcr  part  of  wbieh  the  taixloo  of  Um 
r««lQe  muscle  u  attached.  2.  The  abdominal  parietea.  3.  The  ooUeetioii  o( 
(at  forming  the  pruuiineaov  of  th«  muos  feneria.  4,  The  urinary  bladder 
S  The  entrance  of  the  left  un-tor.  6.  The  oanal  of  the  uretiira,  ounverted 
into  a  mere  fiaaure  by  the  eontniction  of  ita  walls.  7.  The  meatus  orinarius. 
f)  The  olitoria,  with  it*  prcputiam,  divided  through  lh«  middle.  9.  The 
left  nj'mphai.  10.  The  left  labium  majua.  11.  The  meatos  of  the  vagina, 
namved  by  the  eunlraotioD  of  iu  sphioolar.  13.  29.  The  oanal  of  the  vagina 
Dfion  which  the  tranSTerse  ruga  are  apparent  13.  The  thiek  wall  of  ae[>ara- 
tion  between  the  base  of  the  bladder  and  the  vagina.  U.  The  wall  of  arpara- 
boa  between  the  base  of  the  bladder  and  the  vagina.  IS.  The  perineum.  16. 
The  0*  uteri.  17.  Ita  oerriz.  18.  The  fundus  ateri.  The  oavitas  oteri  is 
•Rn  along  the  eenter  of  the  organ.  19.  The  rectum, showing  the  disposition 
of  its  mucous  membrane.  20.  The  anas.  21.  The  upfier  part  of  the  reotom 
iavaated  by  the  peritoneum.  33.  The  uteni-vt-nical  f<il<l  of  peribineum.  The 
raoto-nterine  fold  is  seen  between  the  rectum  and  the  poaterior  wall  of  the 
la^na  24.  The  refleotion  of  the  peritoneum,  from  the  apes  of  the  bladder 
■pea  the  uraebua  to  the  internal  aor&ee  of  the  abdominal  parietea.  SS.  The 
last  tombar  vertebra.    26.  The  aaorum.    97.   llieeoaoyx. 

The  Vagina  is  the  canal  that  leads  upward  to  the  womb 
and  gives  it  support.  It  is  formed  of  fibrous  tissue,  lined 
by  a  mucous  membrane,  its  walls  being  about  the  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  They  are  so  elastic  as  to 
permit  of  distension  to  the  fiill  size  of  the  pelvis  without 
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danger  of  ruptare.  Ita  posterior  wall  is  closely  con 
with  tlie  lower  bowel  or  redum,  and  its  anterior 
more  closely  attached  to  the  bladder,  and  haa  thf 
passage  or  urethra  excavated  within  it.  See  Fig, 
its  normal  condition,  the  walls  of  this  canal  are  i 
elastic;  when  they  become  relaxed,  there  is 
displacement  of  the  womb  and  unpleasant  sensatic 

Its  mucous  membrane  is  very  vascular,  and  aba 
supplied  with  nerves  and  mucous  follicles.  Heno 
di^oased,  the  general  system  syraf)atliize8  with 
cuMsiderable  degree,  and  there  is  frequeutlj; 
discharge  of  mucus. 

Thk  Utebus. — The  uterus  or  womb  is  situafc 
upper  extremity  of  the  vagina,  upon  which  it  n 
between  the  bladder  in  front,  and  the  rectum  be 

Fig.  2. 
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The  Chvitxe*  of  the  Utervi  and  Cervix  in  their  Ifa 
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ill  Fig.  1.  In  its  natural  condition,  it  is  jiear- 
;  about  three  inches  in  its  longest  diameter,  two 
wide,  and  one  and  a  half  inches  thick.  It  is 
I  into  a  neck,  body,  and  fundus ;  the  first  being  the 
tODStricted  portion  ;  the  second,  the  middle  portion; 
e  third,  the  superior  portion.  It  contains  a  small 
as  seen  in  Fig.  2,  which  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
ity  of  the  bwly  and  the  cavity  of  the  neck.  This 
i  by  mucous  membrane,  which  is  smooth  in  the 
of  the  body,  and  laid  in  folds  in  the  cavity  of  the 
;  the  latter  is  profusely  supplied  with  mucous 
5,  which   fiirnish  a  secretion  to  seal  up  the  womb 

pregnancy,  and  when  diseased,  an  abundant,  white- 
looking  discharge. 

walls  of  the  uterus  are  thick,  and  as  will  be  seen 
'.  3,  are  composed  of  three  coats.  The  external 
Fio.  a. 


The  Tiuuet  of  the  UtentM. 

•  BianiW  tiamM  ;  ■•  m  the  inUmal  lining  or  i 
a  tobalar  glanii 


iikf«M  -  •  • 
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one  is  thin  and  delicate,  and  ia  derived  from  the  mo 
membrane  of  the  abdomen.  The  middle  one  is  thi< 
and  composed  of  muscular  fibre ;  it  is  dense  and  bard 
the  nnimpregnated  womb,  but  during  gestation  it  bcna 
in  thickness  and  the  muscalar  fibres  are  remaild 
developed,  so  that  at  the  commencement  of  labor  % 
one  of  the  most  powerful  muscles  of  the  body,  i 
capable  of  forcing  the  child  through  the  pelvis  and  ( 
structures  below.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  c»i 
is  formed  of  tubular  glands  as  seen  at  o  ^  which 
posed  to  ftiraisb  the  menstrual  discharge. 

Fig.  4. 


The  Vettel*  of  tU  Utenu. 

The  womb  is  abundantly  supplied  with  blood-veaMb 
seen  in  Fig.  4,  representing  the  organ  during  guUA 
Owing  to  this  profuse  supply  of  blood,  we  can  Ttti\ 
understand  the  serious  injury  that  may  result  to  th«  ^ 
eral  system  from  a  derangement  of  ita  circulation 
arrest  of  the  monthly  periods  or  other  causes. 

The  uterus  and  ovaries  likewise  receive  a  very  abi 
dant  supply  of  nerves  (See  Fig.  6),  derived  from  t 
sources.  The  first  are  derived  from  the  s\/mpadutit 
vegetative  system  of  nerves,  and  associate  it  with 
digestive  and  assimilative  organs.  This  is  necessary 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  child  in  the  wa 


vkmalb  oroaxg  of  gk.vkratiun. 
Fig.  5. 
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The  Nerve*  of  the  Uteru*. 

and  accounts  for  the  morning-flickness  and  other  derange- 
ments of  the  stomach  during  pregnancy,  and  for  the 
diseased  condition  of  the  Rtomach  and  other  digestive 
organs  in  chronic  diseases  of  the  womb.  The  second 
are  derived  from  the  cerebro-spinal  system  of  nerves,  and 
it  is  thus  closely  connected  with  the  nerves  of  sensation 
and  the  mind ;  hence  the  hysterical  manifestations  that  ao 
frequently  flow  from  functional  or  structural  disease  of 
these  organs. 

Fallopian  Tubes. — Passing  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
uterus  on  either  side  are  two  small  tubes,  four  or  five 
inches  in  length,  which  go  to  the  ovaries.  The  canal 
through  them  is  very  small,  but  sufficient  for  the  passage 
of  the  human  egg  from  the  ovaries  to  the  uterus.  Their 
outer  extremity  is  expanded  (See  Fig.  6),  and  furnished 
with  erectile  fingers  to  grasp  the  ovary  during  ovulation, 
and  thus  prevent  the  escape  of  the  egg  into  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen. 


(i-iO 


The  Utenit,  Ovarie*,  Fallopian  Tuba  and  Lateral 

Ovaries. — The  ovaries  are  two  whitish  flattene 
about  the  sluipe  and  size  of  an  almond  with  its  shell.  Th( 
have  a  strong  external  fibrous  investment,  but  internally 
spongy  vascular  tissue  in  which  the  human  egg  is  gene 
ated.  Upon  the  external  surface  from  ten  to  thiil 
vesicles  may  be  seen  tilled  with  a  transparent,  coagnUl 
fluid ;  these  &vc  called  graffian  vesicles,  and  contain  ti 
egg.  One  of  thenj  comes  to  maturity  at  each  inonthi 
period,  and  rupturing,  dischurges  its  contents  into  tl 
fallopian  tube,  whence  it  is  conveyed  into  the  nt«n| 
Tlius  these  small  orgiitis  furnish  the  g«rm  for  a  fbtiK 
being,  at  each  menstrual  period. 

Bladder. — The  bladder  in  the  female,  as  will  be  «ee 
by  Fig.  1,  is  situated  immediately  in  front  of  the  iit«n 
and  vagina.  It  does  not  differ  fron»  that  in  the  mil 
except  that  it  is  usually  larger.  Its  situation  is  snd 
however,  that  if  allowed  to  become  unduly  distended,! 
will  throw  the  womb  out  of  place,  and  8ometini€«  gi' 
rise  to  serious  difficulty. 

The  Urethra — In  the  female,  is  short,  about  two  incbe 
in  length,  and  included  in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagiw 
Its  external  opening  will  be  found  inmiediately  und 
boues  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  pchns,  and  in 
marked  bv  a  small,  cushion-like  elevation. 
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DL£8  OF  THE  Pklvis. — The  uiuflclea  of  the  pelvis  are 
Qged  as  to  give  efficient  support  to  the  organs  here- 
iescribed,  and  to  firmly  close  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis. 
iair  arise  far  within  the  pelvis  and  pass  downward, 
>ang  broad,  they  form  a  muscular  basin.  Others  pass 
fore  backward,  and  from  side  to  side.  As  long  as 
luscles  retain  their  normal  tonicity  there  can  be  but 
splacement  of  internal  organs,  and  when  such  oc- 
ie  beet  means  of  treatment  is  to  restore  their  orig- 
jngth. 

Idition  to  this  the  uterus  has  four  ligaments;  two 

ailed  broad,  and  consist  of  the  serous  membrane  re- 

d  froni  it  to  the  sides  of  the  pelvis,  as  seen  in  figure 

are  called  round,  and  pass  upward  and  outward 

aserted  above  the  external  genitals.     These  liga- 

Jwere   formerly   regarded    as  the   structures    that 

led  the  womb  in  its  proper  position,  but  it  is  now 

aj  determined   that   they  have   but   little   to  do 


Fio.  7. 


Bona  of  the  Pelvis. 
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MEXSTRrATION. 


of  cities,  and  later  in  the  inhabitants  of  cold  climstea 
in  the  country. 

Its  first  appearance  is  indicated  by  the  ftill  developn 
of  the  system,  and  in  many  cases  by  the  monthJj  m 
rence  of  pain  in  the  back  and  limbs,  and  a  feeling 
weight  in  the  pelvis.  These  symptoms  may  ooell 
regular  periods  for  several  months,  and  should  be 
gardcd  by  the  mother  as  an  indication  that  the  Awk 
should  appear.  At  such  times  let  the  feet  be  b«the 
warm  mustard  and  water,  at  bed-time,  and  give  ao^ 
pennyroyal  tea.  K  there  is  much  sensation  of  fidh 
use  the  wann  hip  bath.  The  young  girl  should  be  i 
fully  instructed  by  her  mother  preparatory  to  this  cbl 
and  cautioned  against  over  exertion  and  exposure  at  t 
times.  There  is  no  doubt  but  this  is  one  of  the  mcul 
portant  periods  of  her  life,  and  if  this  change  occnre 
mally  good  health  may  be  anticipated ;  but  if  arrati 
prevented  from  coming  on,  by  imprudence,  the  «yj 
may  become  deranged  for  life.  Esjiecially  should  OU 
used  during  the  first  years  of  menstruation  to  prevei 
arrest  of  the  discharge,  by  avoiding  exposure,  sitdo, 
the  damp  ground,  or  stones,  getting  the  feet  wet,  etc. 

Menstruation  continues  regular,  except  tlic  {)criod 
gestation  and  nursingi  up  to  the  fortieth  or  fiftieth  j 
This  period  is  termed  the  change  of  life,  and  is  looked 
ward  to  with  considerable  dread  by  most  wonien. 
majorit  /  of  cases  the  discharge  is  irregular  for  one  or 
years  before  it  ceases,  sometimes  small  in  quantity 
others  profuse,  recurring  too  frequently,  and  again  QOl 
on  at  longer  intervals.  Though  some  women  suffe 
verely  at  these  times,  and  a  few  do  not  pass  tliroogh 
change,  a  majority  have  comparatively  slight  trouble, 
are  often-times  healthier  afterward  than  before. 

Causes  of  Menstruation. — The  discharge  of  bloo 
the  menstrual  period  is  but  a  symptom  of  changes  g 
on  in  the  internal  organs.  Every  twenty -eight  or  tl 
days  the  ovaries   mature    a  graafian  vesicle,  which  i 
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It  human  eg^.  This  causes  an  excitation  of  the 
•<,  which  also  extends  to  the  uteras,  and  in  couse- 
i  of  this  there  is  an  increased  circulation  of  blood, 
passes  off  to  some  extent  from  the  cavity  of  the 
.  Menstruation  does  not  commence  until  the  ova- 
re  Eiulhciently  matured  to  fiimish  ovules,  and  i 
wlicncver  these  cease  to  be  developed,  as  during 
icy,  disease  of  the  uterus  and  ovaries,  and  at  the 
e  of  life.  The  monthly  discharge  may  be  taken 
gi)  of  the  maturity  of  the  sexual  organs,  and  a  ca- 
for  child  bearing. 

coJircjEPTioir. 

ception  is  the  fertilization  of  the  egg  furnished  by 
nalc,  with  the  seminal  fluid  furnished  by  the  male, 
e  retention  of  the  fecundated  body  within  the  ute- 
ks  a  general  rule,  the  egg  is  furnished  by  the  female 
t  the  period  of  menstruation,  and  it  escapes  from 
erus  between  the  eighth  and  twelfth  day  after  its 
tion  from  the  ovary.  Therefore  impregnation  oc- 
niost  universally  at  the  menstural  period,  or  within 
eight  days  after  its  cessation.  Thus  when  it  is  not 
il  desirable  to  have  children,  connexion  should  not 
ilace  for  twelve  or  fifteen  da^s  from  the  commence- 
)f  mensturation. 

egg  having  been  vivified  by  contact  with  the  male 
is  retained  within  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  by  the 
ion  of  a  false  membrane,  called  the  decidua.  In 
3ix  weeks  it  forms  an  attachment  to  the  uterine 
)y  the  development  of  the  placenta,  or  after-birth, 
)m  this  time  onward  it  derives  its  sustenance  from 
»od  of  the  mother.  From  the  commencement  of  its 
),  the  child  is  surrounded  by  its  membranes,  which 
1  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  in  which  it  floats, 
1  in  figure  9,  of  a  fetus  and  its  membranes  at  the 
week. 
40 


At  the  fourth  week  the  embryo  has  the 
pent,  about  half  an  uich  in  length,  its  head  being  ii 
by  a  slight  swelling,  and  its  eyes  by  two  black 
The  anna  and  legs  appear  as  nipple-like  protroni 
the  liver  and  bladder  occupy  nearly  the  whole  abd 

At  two  months  it  is  about  one  and  a  half  r 
length,  the  extremities  are  developed  so  as  to  I 
tingere  and  toes,  there  are  rudiments  of  the  aout 
and  the  umbilical  cord  and  placenta  have  been  it 

At  three  mouths  it  is  from  two  to  two  and  a  ha 
Fig.  9.  ^ 


Omtm   lit  TiDo  Monlhi 


in  length,  and  weighs  from  one  to  one  and  a  haU 
The  head  is  very  large,  the  eyelids  are  developed 
siiication  has  commenced  in  the  bones.  ^| 

At  four  months,  it  is  five  or  six  inches  i^i 
skin  well  marked  and  rosy,  the  mouth  large  and| 
nails  begin  to  appear,  and  the  sex  can  be  detenni 

At  six  months  it  weighs  in  the  neighl>orhoo 
pound,  and  is  from  nine  to  ten  inches  in  length, 
pnrplish  red,  and  hair  white  or  silvery. 

At  seven  months  its  weight  is  from  three  tofou 
and  its  length  from  thirteen  t^i  fourteen  inche 
is  natural  and  rosy,  but  the  nails  do  not ; 
tremitiea  of  the  finijers. 
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he  niutb  month  its  length  is  from  seventeen  to 
•one  inches,  and  its  weight  from  five  to  nine  pounds, 
8  perfect  in  every  respect. 

ild  is  capable  of  respiration  between  the  fifth  and 

lonths,  and  may  cry  when  born,  but  it  is  not  capa- 

naintainiug  a  separate  existence  before  the  seventh 

It  is  a  common  impression  that  a  seven  months 

more  likely  to  live  than  one  at  eight  months,  and 

that  experience  goes  to  prove  it. 

PREVENTION  OF  CONCEPTION, 

e  are  many  women  who  have  their  health  permft- 
iinpairad,  their  happiness  destroyed,  and  sink  into 
ature  grave,  from  too  frequent  child-bearing  .To 
iiy  means  which  would  prevent  conception,  would 
iiestimable  blessing.  Tliere  are  others,  who  do  not 
to  have  an  increase  in  family,  because  it  increases 
tbors  and  cares,  and  confines  them  to  the  house ; 
:  they  think,  preventing  that  enjoyment  of  life  that 
•  privilege.  Others,  again,  desire  some  means  of 
ion,  that  they  may  gratify  their  desires  in  an  un- 
mauiier;  to  these,  any  such  means  will  prove  a 
ither  tlian  a  blessing. 

.  well  understand  why  women  should  be  so  desirous 
IS  to  prevent  pregnancy.  The  lot  of  most  mothers 
10  means  easy,  and,  in  many  cases,  their  lives  are 
us  and  burthened  with  cares.  A  large  family  is 
y  a  great  task  on  the  physical  powei-s  in  child-bear- 
t  the  continued  care  that  is  necessary  in  their  nurs- 
ention  to  food,  clothing,  government  and  educa- 
the  severest  labor  that  an}-  person  could  undertiike. 
rovidence  has  mercifully  adapted  the  back  to  the 
1,  and  given  strength  of  body  and  mind  to  properly 
ur  lot  in  life.  It  is  no  offense,  however,  to  good 
to  use  such  means  as  will  not  interfere  with  duty 
alth,  to  prevent  the  having  of  more  children  than 


iicht 


It  may  be  sjiid,  tliat  uatiirt'  tiinnstu 
ill   the  non-intercourse  of  tlie  se 
mthont   advantage   to  the  raotl 
placed  in  a  position  to  ba%'e  mnc 
petite  being  so  strong  as  to  oveixM^ 
siderations.  ^| 

As  before  remarked,  tbe  menstrual 
cation  of  the  maturity  of  the  human 
ble  of  impregnation  at  any  period  b< 
the  womb,  a  period  of  ten  or  twelvt 
fluid  of  the  male  tna\"  retain  its  v 
organs  for  two  or  three  days.  H^uj 
general  law,  that  conception  takf^H 
two  or  three  days  prior  to,  during, 
alter  the  cessation  of  menstruation, 
desirable  to  avoid  having  childrei 
take  place  at  this  time.  Thouf 
raajoritv  of  cases,  there  are  stjme 
egg  is  iti'dduced  in  the  intermediat 
excitation.  ^M 

As  conce[»tion  results  from  the  om 
fluid  of  the  male  with  the  egg  of^ 
that  will  prevent  this,  will  preveB 
purpose  the  French  have  devised  i 


reu.  1 

'i 

e  OR 

ediat 

le  om 
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:ii<ier  it  more  certain,  an  injection  of  one  part  of  vinegar 

eight  of  water  inay  be  employed.     The  injection  alone, 

sing  the  rubber  pump  syringe  freely,  will  often  answer 

purpose  without  any  other  means,  employed  imniedi- 

2ly  after  the  act.     These  things  are  some  trouble,  but 

only  named  for  the  prevention  of  a  tar  greater  one. 

The   means   above  named  are  the  only  ones  known, 

tough,  to  read  the  advertisements  in  the  public  prints,  it 

'ould  be  supposed  that  they  were  very  numerous,  and 

u->y  of  use.     I  describe  them,  because  I  believe  I  will  be 

iJ'erring  a  lasting  benefit  on  many  overburthcned  moth- 

though   another  class  may  use  them  wrongfully.     It 

uy  seem  that  such  matters  should  not  be  spoken  of,  but 

experience  tells  me  that  nine  out  of  every  ten  women, 

ive  a  great  anxiety  on   this  subject,  and  will  be  glud  to 

what  I  have  written. 


fK  THE  PROCREATlOJf  OF MAl,E  AND  FEMALE 
CIHLnRE\  A  T  n'lLL. 

This  subject,  novel  as  it  may  appear  to  some,  has  been 
^r  many  centuries  past,  an  object  of  mediUition  and  study; 
:id  extensive  experiments  have  been  made  for  a  great 
iniber  of  years  in  several  of  the  European  States,  to 
sten  its  progress ;  and  foremost  among  these  we  find 
England,  France,  and  Belgium.  Those  experiments,  at 
|r*t  n^ado  for  the  advancement  of  science  only,  have,  of 
|te  years,  b?come  objects  of  speculation,  and  the  knowl- 
of  their  results  of  very  great  value  to  the  raisers  of 
ue  horses  and  cattle.  We  eonld  not  in  so  short  a  paper 
this,  give  the  full  history  of  those  experiments ;  a  simple 
^anee  at  the  main  points,  being,  we  deem  it,  sufficient  to 
erive  the  necessary  conclusions  for  the  design  of  our 
leme.  The  governments  of  the  States  just  mentioned, 
ive  instituted  establishments  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
(ind  improving  horses,  cattle  and  other  animals,  and  men 
science  have  deduced  from  close  observations,  and  re- 
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suite  carefully   recorded    for  many  years,  the  folk 
facts : 

Ist.  That  the  young  obtained  from  a  mure,  cc 
Bheep,  etc.,  when  very  young,  was  generally  a  male. 
the  male  employed  was  of  mature  age,  he^ilthy  and  »< 

2nd.  When  the  female  is  of  mature  age,  strong,  1m 
and  well  fed,  the  young  is  more  commonly  female 
the   male  employed  is  young,  weak  or  exlian^ 
often  repeated  copulation. 

3d.  That  the  young  obtained  from  the  sao 
mature  age,  strong,  healthy  and  well  fed,  was 
equal  proportion,  when  the  male  employed  was 
lar  condition. 

4th.  That  the  young  brought  forth,  when  the' 
old,  sire  generally  males,  when  the  male  eroi 
young  and  strong. 

5tl).  That  the  vouug  obtained  from   females,' 
prime,  being  well  fe<l  and  young,  were  generally  fei 
when  the  male  was  not  in  pride,  or  when  ill  fed, 
haiiBted  by  frequent  copulation,  or  too  old.  ^M 

6th.  That  the  young  obtained  from  the  8am<^H 
fed  and  not  in  pride,  were  generally  males,  wlic 
male  was  well  fed,  young,  healthy,  strong  and  in  fid 

7th.  That  if  the  female  was  exhausted  by  lal>or,  orl 
exertion,  the  yoniig  would  be  generall\-  male,  shoti 
male  employed  be  kept  in  and  well  fed. 

8th.  That  the  young  would  be  female,  shouM 
male  be  kept  at  rest,  and  the  male  exhausted  bjj 
forced  exertion. 

9th.  To  couohuie — that  the  ottspring  would  mflfll 
erally  be  male,  or  female,  af-eording  to  their  iwp 
physical  and  procreative  abilities  (age  being  taker 
consideration).  ^M 

From  the  preceding  statements  we  derive  the  reR 
deductions:  Man  being  an  animal,  having  physicj 
procreative  faculties,  analogous  to  those  of  the  brutt 
set  of  phenomena  take  place  among  these,  the  same 
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arily  be  produced  in  the  human  species,  and  if  cer* 
mditions  of  the  physical  body  affect  the  offipring, 
me  physical  conditions  must  affect  the  offspiing  in 

get  a  male  child,  the  husband  should  take  good  sub- 
il,  and  somewhat  stimulating  food,  moderate  exer- 
ass  his  time  pleasantly  in  the  gay  society  of  women, 
lacivious  novels,  refrain  from  sexual  pleasures  for  a 
>reviou8  to  the  procreative  connection  with  his  wife, 
g  the  same  time,  the  wife  should  live  sparingly,  par- 
tly on  vegetables,  fatigue  herself  every  day,  take 
intiaphrodisiacs,  and  pass  her  time  in  the  dry  society 
women. 

have  female  children,  the  opposite  should  be  ob- 
,  the  woman  should  live  in  the  abundance  of  all 
hings,  in  the  ball-room,  etc.,  but  should  restrain  her 
Q  and  preserve  its  whole  force  for  the  desired  time ; 
Eile  or  husband,  on  the  contrary,  should  reduce  his 
al  abilities  by  actual  labor,  and  at  the  same  time, 
i  his  procreative  propensities  by  frequent,  copioua 
blutions. — John  E.  Van  MoUe,  A.  M. 

SIGNS  or  PREGNANCY. 

• 
3  not  always  possible  for  a  physician  to  determine 
tistence  of  pregnancy  before  the  fifth  month,  but 
are  certain  signs  which,  as  a  general  rule,  are  re- 
These  are  divided  by  writers  on  obstetrics  into 
al  and  sensible,  the  first  being  perceptible  to  the  fe- 
lerself,  the  second  being  determined  by  an  examina- 

:st  of  Menstruation  is  one  of  the  most  <K>nmion  signs 
sgnancy,  as  in  a  very  large  majority  of  cases  the 
B  cease  when  conception  takes  place.  It  is  not  cer- 
owever,  for  this  discharge  may  be  arrested  by  cold, 
casionally  from  other  causes,  and  in  some  rare  cases 
tinues  for  three    or  four  periods  after  conception 


takeR  place.     As  a  gLMi'.iai  rule,  if  the  arrest  depciid 
cold,  there  will  be  eviileuce  of  disease,  aa  pain  in  i 
and  limbs,  weight   in  the  pelvis,  with  3onielim«  iKf^ 
fever,  all  the  symptoms  recurring  monthly. 

Morning  Sickness  is  a  coumion  syiuptow  of  iiregnaad 
though  it  does  not  occur  in  all  cases.  It  may  Iw  I 
slight  nausea  in  the  early  part  of  the  daj-,  or  it  may  ki 
severe  as  to  cause  vomiting  of  the  food  takeu,  and  id  m 
cases  will  prove  dangerous. 

A  dark  ring  surrounding  the  nipples,  with  enlargetw 
of  the  follicles,  is  a  pretty  certain  sign  in  first  pregnan 
but  at  succeeding  times  it  is  of  little  value,     Enlargem 
of  the  breasts  about  the  third  or  fourth  month,  it  ao 
ditional  evidence. 

Dm'olorntion  of  the  face,  in  the  form  of  frecklws  it, 
some  cases,  very  good  evidence,  when  taken  in  conned 
with  the  preceding. 

Enlanjinnevt  of  the.  abdomen  commences  about  tlie  fo« 
month,  and  is  usually  regarded  b}'  women  as  indicaJ 
pregnancy.  Though  frequently  the  case,  yet  there 
numerous  instances  in  which  the  abdomen  is  enlM 
from  other  causes,  so  that  it  would  not  be  possible,  fi 
passing  the  hand  over  it,  to  determine  what  was  theca 
Many  an  innocent  female  has  snffere<l  from  tb. 
of  her  neighbors  and  friends,  when  the  enlai:;i 
dependent  upon  ovarian  or  other  disease. 

Qidcknnng  usually  occui-s  at  the  middle  of 
about  four  and  a  half  months,  though  in  some 
not  perceived  before  the  fifth,  or  even  the  *ixth 
It  is  dependent  u[ion  the  movements  of  the  child  in 
woml),  and  is  sometimes  very  marked,  at  othee 
Women  regard  it  sis  a  positive  evidence  of  )>regiii 
so  it  it  in  a  large  majority  of  persons;  some 
have  been  (observed  in  which  the  female  was  jtiwiti^ 
her  own  niiml  that  she  felt  the  movements  of  a  cUil'l, 
time  proved  that  she  was  not  pregnant.  If  the  lot 
dipped   in  cold   water,  and    applied   suddenly 
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I  it  will  jilnioet  always  elicit  movements  of  the  child 
ibe  later  month!<. 

^hysii.iai)8  frequently  determine  the  existence  of  preg- 

Icy  in  the  latter  Dionths  of  gestation,  by  applying  the 

,  to  tlie  abdomen  to  hear  the  beating  of  the  child's 

It.    Oi'  course  it  is  positive  evidence.     It  is  also  cm- 

ed  during  labor,  to  determine  wliether  the  child  is 

e,  and  is  a  very  important  measure  in  some  cases. 

Q   examination   of  the   uterus,   through  the  vagina, 

important  evidence  of  pregnancy.     Month  by  month 

find  that  the  neck  of  the  womb  becomes  softer,  and  its 

Dtb  more  open,  so  as  to  admit  the  iinger.     In  addition, 

the  womb  be  struck  by  the  finger  the  child  will  rise  up 

the  water  that  surrounds  it,  and,  falling,  will  give  a 

filled  impulse  to  the  Hnger.     This  is  termed  ballutte- 

t,  and  is  a  ponitive  evidence  of  pregnancy. 

iiking  these  as  signs  uf  pregnancy,  we  may  conclude 

ill  a  large  majority  of  cases,  if  a  woman  has  arrest  of 

monthly    periods,   morning    sickness,    discolomtion 

ind  the  nipples,  eiihirged  abdomen,  and  ipiickening, 

k  majoritv  of  these  svmplums,  she  mav  safelv  make  up 

rregnancy  is  a  physiological,  or  healthy  condition,  and, 
k  general  rule,  women  enjoy  as  good  health  during  this 

t*od  as  at  other  times.  It  is  true,  that  in  some  cases 
bid  sympathies  are  excited,  which  prove  very  unplea- 
j]t.  and  sometimes  they  can  not  be  avoided. 
KTjen  pregnancy  is  suspected,  the  female  should  adopt 
jlar  habits  of  living,  and  even  thinking,  both  for  her 
ii  gon<l  and  the  good  of  her  offspring.  The  diet  should 
nutritious,  but  not  stimulating,  and  such  articles  of 
as  are  craved,  should  be  taken  in  moderate  i(uanti- 
If  not  absolutely  injurious.  Tlie  feet  should  be  weli 
from  dampness,  and  the  entire  lower  part  of  the 
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body  from  the  action  of  cold.  Moderate  exercise  sbi 
be  taken,  but  excessive  exertion  and  fatigue  shoult 
avoided.  A  daily  or  tri- weekly  sponge  buth  will  h 
much  importance  to  women  of  a  delicate  and  lax  lu 
as  it  improves  the  circulation,  increases  nutrition, 
gives  tone  to  the  system.  Labor  will  be  less  psioiiil 
shorter,  iu  a  majority  of  cases,  if  such  a  course  m  tit 
pursued. 

A  well  regulated  mind  not  only  adds  to  a  woman's  1 
piness,  but  is  of  very  great  importance  to  the  well  iM 
of  the  child.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  sta 
mother's  mind  exerts  a  very  strong  influence 
mind  of  the  child.  Instances  of  this  are  so 
that  any  person  must  have  observed  it;  if  the  mofli 
mind  is  harassed,  and  she  is  irritable  and  fretfiil,  tfaecl 
will  be  cross,  and  the  future  man  or  woman  vrill  al« 
feel  the  influence  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  It  is  ti 
that  in  many  cases  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  vrifeta 
even-tempered,  as  she  has  so  much  to  irritate  and  am 
her,  but  perseverance  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  will  w 
wonders. 

We  hear  much  said  about  mothers'  marks ;  and  iln 
every  old  lady  has  her  story  to  tell  of  some  surpri* 
circumstance  of  this  kind.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  tM 
some  cases  the  influence  of  the  mother's  mind  is  m) 
fcsted  in  some  physical  change  in  the  child.  Saffd 
evidence  is  before  us  to  make  us  admit  this  fact,  and 
when  one  child  is  marked  from  such  cause,  ten  thoo« 
escape.  In  a  very  large  obstetric  practice,  not  a  single 
stance  has  come  under  my  observation,  though  I  b 
been  asked  the  question  a  hundred  times,  with  fear 
trembling,  "  la  the  child  all  right  ?"  the  mother's  I 
having  been  excited  from  some  occurrence  during  j' 
iiaucy. 

The  bowels  should  be  kept  regular  during  geetai 
and  this  is  best  aifected  by  strict  attention  to  Nj 
periods  for  their  evacuation,  only  resorting  to 
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eiou  of  the  Neutralizing  Physic  may  be  employed.  Iti^ 
best  to  avoid  the  use  of  alkalies  if  possible. 

Headache  sometimes  proves  very  distressing ;  recunin 
from  day  to  day,  ami  being  so  sevei-e  as  almost  lo  ilm 
the  wouiau  crazy.  lu  some  cases  it  depends  upon  toiyi 
of  the  bowels,  and  a  n:ild  cathartic,  and  subsequent  attt 
tion  to  keep  the  bowels  regular,  will  cure  it.  At  oU 
times,  a  sulutiou  of  acetate  of  potash  as  above  recQ 
mended  will  speediU"  relieve  tlie  patieut  from  suStiil 
If  very  pei'sistent,  a  pliysician  should  be  consulte 

Tijothackc  occurs  so  frequently  Lu  pregnancy, 
some  it  has  been  considered  a  valuable  evidence 
condition.     As  there  is  some  danger  of  mi; 
having  a  tooth  pulled,  it  is  best  to  cbeck  the  pain  b}  ol 
means  if  possible:  the  remedies  i-ecom mended  in  Vo 
will  frefpiently  Ik-  found  sufficient.     If   they  fail,  i 
pain  is  severe  and  persistent,  have  the  tooth  renio? 

Unplecuiant  sensations  in  the  pelvis  are  of  frequenl 
reucc  in  the  earlier  months  of  pregnancy ;  as  of  "S^ 
bearing  down,  frequent  desire   to  pass  water  or  «k 
the   bowels,  burning  on  passing   water,  etc.     Th< 
usually  pass  away  by  the  fourth  or  tifth  month,  and  i 
severe,  do  not  require    medicine.     *4.ttention  should 
especially  paid  to  keeping  the  Ijowele  regular,  ivLich  i 
obviate  much  of  the  difficulty.     Wlen   I  prescribe 
these  affections,  it  is  of  macrotys  and   pntsatillu,  twe^ 
drops  to   the  halt  glass  of  water,  a  teaspoonl'ul«« 
three  hours.  ^M 

In  the  latter  months  of  gestation,  there  is  sometilM 
very  unpleasant  sensation  of  weight  and  feeling  aa  if  1 
lower  parts  would  give  way,  which  di»pends  upon  i 
weight  of  the  womb,  aud  loss  of  power  in  the  ma<cK(i 
the  abdomen.  In  these  cases,  have  a  bandage  iiw 
atljusted  to  the  lower  part  of  the  bodji,  draw  it  oo 
f<irt^d)ly  tight,  and  suspend  it  from  the  sliou' 
pair  of   men's  elastic  suspenders:  it  will  in  iuiiii_j    < 
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i  all  the  trouble,  and  the  person  will  feel  an  agree- 
ense  of  lightness  and  comfort, 
ier  no  circumstances  should  the  skirts  be  suspended 
the  hips,  as  is  frequently  the  case.  The  pressure 
made  causes  the  womb  to  sink  lower  in  the  pelvis, 
aany  times  gives  rise  to  the  unpleasant  sensations 
named.  Let  all  the  clothing  be  loose,  especially 
Id  fasten  around  the  waist,  and  suspend  the  skirts 
aps  from  the  shoulders. 

sets,  and  tight  lacing  are  always  objectionable,  but 
it  should  be  entirely  avoided  from  the  very  first, 
any  sane  person  should  wish  to  bandage  the  chest, 
reveut  free  inspiration,  is  more  than  I  can  account 
3  it  would  be  to  me  a  continued  night-mare.  If 
n  will  wear  them  at  other  times,  let  them  be  dis- 
i  with  during  pregnancy,  if  they  value  their  own 
,  or  care  for  the  well  being  of  the  child. 
tension  and  pain  in  the  breasts  is  sometimes  very  an- 
^,  especially  in  first  pregnancies.  In  these  cases 
he  clothing  loose,  and  bathe  the  breasts  with  one 
)f  tincture  of  arnica  to  three  parts  of  water,  or  if 
au  not  be  obtained,  use  spirits  of  camphor  and 
in  the  same  proportion. 

iilressinfj  itching  of  the  vulva  sometimes  occurs  dur- 
regnancy,  and  is  very  annoying.  •  It  may  usually 
eved  by  a  wash  of  morphia,  five  grains;  borax,  one 
u ;  water,  eight  ounces.  Or,  take  half  a  pound  of 
id  pour  on  it  one  quart  of  water ;  stir  it,  and  let  it 
for  two  days,  when  the  water  may  be  used  as  a 

mps  of  the  lower  extremities  are  sometimes  annoy- 
id  in  some  cases  very  severe  and  persistent.  They 
i  upon  the  pressure  of  the  enlarged  womb,  some- 
upon  constipation.  They  are  relieved  by  keeping 
wels  regular,  and  by  supporting  the  womb  as  here- 
named. 
Sing  qf  the  ftA  and  Umbs  sometimes  occurs,  and  re- 
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Bolts  frequently  from  the  same  catiae,  though  ut  Jii 
from  the  eausee  that  generally  give  rise  to  dropej.  1 
woman  should  be  on  her  feet  as  little  as  possil ' 
bowels  regular,  and  the  womb  supported,     i; 
sufficient,  a  physician  had  better  be  consulted. 

Displacements  of  the  womb  during  pregnancy  are  do 
frequent  occurrence,  but  when  they  do  hapj>en,  give 
to  serious  symptoms.  Previous  to  the  third  month 
womb  sinks  lower  iu  the  pelvic  cavity  than  u^^l 
sometimes  gives  rise  to  unpleasant  symptoms.  H| 
ferer  may  rest  assured,  however,  that  by  the  fourth  mc 
this  will  cease.  When  the  falling  of  the  womb  is 
and  iu  cases  of  retroversion  and  antecersion,  a  phju 
must  be  consulted.  The  last  two  occor  sudden 
should  never  be  neglected. 

ABOBTION. 

As  before  remarked,  the  child  does  not  become  o^ 
of  an  independent  existence  before  the  seventh  mo 
and  if  labor  comes  on  and  it  is  discharged  before  1 
it  is  called  an  abortion.    If  labor  comes  on  bet 
seventh  and  the  end  of  the  ninth  month,  it  is 
miscarriage,  or  premature  delivery. 

Abortion  may  be  spontaneous,  accidental,  or 
In  the  first  case  it  is  dependent  upon  some  dii 
weakness  of  the  generative  organs,  or  of  the  entire  »y«ti 
and  many  times  there  is  such  tendency  to  abortion,  tin 
is  very  difficult  for  the  female  to  carry  the  child  to  iu 
time.  The  accidental  causes  are  falls,  blows,  over-*: 
tion,  lifting  heavy  weights,  and  great  mental  exdtem 
as  fear,  joj',  grief,  etc.  Drastic  cathartics  will  sonietii 
cause  it,  as  will  emetics,  or  the  extraction  of  a  Unith 
any  thing  that  gives  a  severe  shock  to  the  sy«t«n 
causes  great  pain.  Abortion  is  sometimes  produced 
criminal  means,  either  medicinal  or  instramentAl, 
the  woman  placed  in  great  danger. 
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Tbe  .■fyini'H'iiis  ul  an  abortion  are,  usually,  first,  a  feeling 
of  debility  and  sinking,  and  a  bloodj  discbarge  from  tbe 
Tagiua.  There  is  pain  or  aching  in  the  back,  eometimee 
pains  in  tbe  limbs,  and  a  feeling  of  weight  in  the  pelvis. 
The  discharge  of  blood  continuing  to  increase,  labor  pains 
oome  on,  at  first  slowly  and  weak,  but  growing  stronger  and 
more  frequent,  until  the  child  and  afterbirth  arc  expelled. 
Lj  some  cases  an  abortion  proceeds  with  great  rapidity,  one 
or  two  houi-8  being  sufficient,  but  in  other  cases  the  pain 
and  hemorrhage  continue  for  twelve,  twenty-four,  or 
more  hours,  before  the  contents  of  the  womb  are  expelled. 
Dp  to  the  third,  and  sometimes  as  late  as  the  fourth  or 
fifth  month,  tbe  ovum  is  expelled  entire;  that  is,  the 
membranes  are  not  ruptured,  and  the  child,  afterbirth  and 
bag  of  waters  come  together  without  being  broken.  Af- 
ter this  time,  the  pains  continuing  for  a  time,  the  bag  of 
waters  break,  and  this  fluid  is  discharged,  then  the  child 
b  expelled,  and,  finally,  after  considerable  time,  the  after- 
birth  passes.  Frequently  the  discharge  of  blood  is  pro- 
fiise,  especially  after  the  expulsion  of  the  child,  and  before 
the  passage  of  the  afterbirtli,  in  some  cases  proving  fatal 
in  a  verj'  short  time. 

Manaqemknt  of  an  Abortion. — As  soon  as  a  woman 
feels  the  first  symptoms  above  described,  she  should  im- 
mediately lie  down  and  keep  perfectly  quiet.  Have  some 
friend  prepare  a  good  sized  mustard  plaster,  and  apply  to 
the  small  of  the  back,  and  take  internally  half  a  teiispoon- 
ful  of  viburnum,  or  from  five  to  ten  grains  of  diaphoretic 
powder,  No.  20.  In  many  cases  this  will  be  sufficient  to 
arrest  it,  when  the  female  should  keep  in  bed  for  at  least 
one  day,  an<i  for  several  days  should  be  very  cautious  to 
avoid  over-exertion  or  active  exercise. 

If  the  pains  and  discharge  of  blood  continue  to  increase 
after  the  treatment  named,  it  should  be  discontinued,  as 
an  abortion  will  result.  In  most  cases  a  physician  or  com- 
petent midwife  will  be  sent  for.  Let  the  woman  keep 
qoiet,  and  if  there  is  much  hemorrhage  or  flooding,  giv€ 
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still  cDutmue,  apply  cloths  wruog  oui 
liivver  part  of  tbe  Itowels  and  vulva. 

When  tho  paiuti  become  severe,  let 
an  examination  bj  passing  tbe  fore-fii 
If  tbe  waters  have  not  been  discha 
not  to  rupture  tbe  membranes ;  if  1 
may  be  found  entirely  or  partly  will 
tbe  finger  may  be  booked  aronnd  i 
drawn. 

Tbe  greatest  danger  is  from  reteuti 
If  there  is  but  little  flooding,  there  is 
K.  however,  tbe  discharge  of  blood 
finger  to  tbe  moutb  of  the  womb,  M 
and  situate  so  that  the  finger  caajH 
thus  withdrawn.     Give  tbe  remedies 
are  named  above,  and  use  tbe  cold  a 
dangerous,  and  these  means  fail  of 
woman   has  not  passed  the  fifth   mo 
with  a  silk  bandkercbief,  or  any  soft 
dage   around    the   abdomen,   with   a 
womb,  and  get  a  physician  as  soon  as 

Never  be  alarmed  at  these  times,  at 
patient's  danger.  Act  coolly  and  del 
very  rarely  any  danger  if  the  above  d 
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inborn  child,  and  not  uufrequentlj  apply  to  the  phy- 
1  for  means  to  cause  its  death  and  ezpolsion,  as  they 
d  for  a  medicine  to  relieve  pun.  The  laws  of  God 
man  make  abortion  criminal;  it  is  murder  at  any 
id  of  pregnancy,  and  nothing  else  can  be  made  out 
The  life  of  the  unborn  child  is  as  precious  as  it 
d  be  if  cue  year  old,  and  its  destruction  involves  the 
1  guilt.  Any  man  or  woman  who  intentionally  pro- 
i  aboi-tion,  is  guilty  of  a  high  crime,  punishable  in 
>f  the  Utiited  States  with  imprisonment  in  the  peni- 
ary. 

Mt  women  suppose  that  there  are  medicines  which 
produce  abortion,  in  the  same  manner  that  a  dose  of 
r  oil  will  cause  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  and  if 
ihysiciau  would  but  tell  them  what  it  was,  they  need 
r  have  a  child  if  they  did  not  wish  it.  This  is  a  very 
;  mistake,  as  there  are  but  very  few  medicines  that 
accomplish  it  in  any  case,  and  none  in  a  m^ority  of 
en.  The  agents  are  all  harsh  and  drastic,  and  en- 
er  the  female's  life  before  a  single  pain  is  induced, 
lysiciaiis  induce  abortion,  only  when  for  some  cause 
impossible  for  the  female  to  bear  a  living  child,  or  her 
i  endangered  by  some  disease  that  is  dependant  upon 
lancy.  So  careful  are  they,  that  even  in  these  cases, 
always  have  a  consultation  if  it  can  be  obtained.  In 
cases  instrumental  interference  is  employed,  and  in- 
.1  medicines  are  never  used. 

LABOR 

•station,  or  pregnancy,  continues  for  ten  lunar  months, 
ine  calendar  months  and  a  week,  being  about  two 
red  and  eighty  days.  It  may  vary  from  this  six, 
re,  or  more  days,  anticipating  the  time  by  this  much, 
^tending  over  it  even  to  three  hundred  days.  Fe- 
9  count  their  time  from  the  last  menstruation,  or 
^Mj  dcknees,  and  expect  labor  at  its  tenth  recar- 
41 


of  the  uterus,  which  is  now  highly  d 
ful,  aided  by  the  action  of  the  abdc 
contraction  of  the  uterine  muscles  i 
pai7is  is  synonymous  with    uterine 
child  is  said  to  be  expelled  by  the  pa\ 

Labor  paiiis  vary  greatly  in  chara 
tiou,  and  intensity.  At  first  they  an 
are  not  fi'equent,  continue  but  a  short 
annoying,  they  are  not  hard.  As  1 
become  more  frequent,  continue  loi 
in  the  last  stage,  recur  every  few  mi 
are  very  severe  and  expulsive. 

Stages  of  Labob. — Labor  is  divii 
The  tirst  is  the  period  from  the  comi 
tlie  full  dilation  of  the  neck  of  the 
of  the  waters.  It  occupies  a  vari 
sometimes  but  a  few  hours,  at  othe 
days.  Though  it  may  continue  long 
vci  y  annoying,  yet,  as  a  general  rul< 
danger  before  the  discharge  of  the 
stage  is  the  period  between  the  dilati< 
womb  and  the  complete  expulsioi 
though  of  variable  duration,  is  on  t] 
to  four  houre.    Tha  thjH  "^tftTft  h  til 
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i>rtable  than  she  has  for  weeks.  So  marked  iB 
she  is  not  uufrequently  tempted  to  assist,  or  do 
vould  not  have  thought  of  a  short  time  before, 
on  to  this,  there  is  a  whitish  discharge  a  short 
)rc  labor  commences,  or  at  its  commencement; 
•med  the  shoic. 

"St  stage  of  labor  commences  with  occasional 
mmeneing  in  the  back  and  passing  round  the 
the  front,  and  down  to  the  groins.  They  are  de- 
Y  the  woman  as  cutting  or  grinding,  and  she  some- 
fers  as  much  from  them  as  from  the  more  severe 
;he  second  stage.  As  time  passes,  the  pains  he- 
re severe,  last  longer,  and  recur  more  frequently, 
ndex  finger  is  now  introduced  into  the  vagina  to 
b,  its  mouth  will  be  found  to  dilate  or  grow  larger 
iins  progress,  and  a  smooth,  round,  fluctuating 
the  opening :  this  is  the  bag  of  waters.  When 
is  on,  this  will  be  found  pressed  down  and  tense, 

the  pain  is  otF,  it  will  be  relaxed  and  flabby.  In 
ice  of  pain,  if  the  finger  is  pressed  up  through 
h  of  the  womb,  the  hard,  round  head  of  the  child 
elt. 

a  variable  time,  usually  from  eight  to  sixteen 
e  paitis  having  become  as  frequent  as  every  five 
and  quite  hard,  the  mouth  of  the  womb  will  be 
ated,  and  the  head  of  the  child  passing  through 
le   membranes  rupture,  and   the  waters  are  dis- 

This  terminates  the  first  stage  of  labor, 
he  commencement  of  the  second  stage  the  pains 
heir  character  and  become  bearing  down.  As 
es  they  become  more  frequent  and  severe,  and  the 
ishes  something  to  press  her  feet  against,  and  to 
vith  her  hands  in  order  to  aid  the  pains.  She 
complain  much  more  than  in  the  preceding  stage, 
hen  a  very  hard  pain  occurs  she  is  forced  to  cry 
ese  pains  gradually  force  the  head  of  the  child 
d  in  the  pelvic  cavity,  and  at  length  it  may  be 
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^1    ^^^^^^^r       sufficient       expel   the  body  of  ^| 
^H                                  stage  of  labor  is  completed. 
^1                                      After  the  expul^on  of  the  child, 
^1                                 from  ten  to  tliirty  minutes,  elapses 
^M                                  pain.    Pains  then  come  on,  and  as 
^M                                  three,  Uie  afterbirth  is  forced  fror 
^B                                  vagina,  from  whence  it  is  discharge* 

efforts  of  the  female,  assisted  by  th« 
^_                                 cases  its  expulsion  immediately  foil 
^H                                 others  its  separation  is  slow  and  di 
^H                                 eral  hours,  unless  facilitat«d  by  the 
^H                                 midwife.      This   terminates   the  th 
^H                                 labor. 

^H                                     During  the  first  stage,  there  is  inc 
^H                                 all  the  soft  parts,  and  they  are  obser 
^H                                 and  become  soft.     In  the  secon^ 
^H                                 are  increased,  and  the  parts  are  ^M 
^H                                  as  greatly  to  facilitate  the  passage 
^H                                  the  expulsion  of  the  child  there  ia  a 
^H                                  discharge   of  blood,   which   usually 
^H                                  placenta  or  afterbirth  is  being  del 
^H                                  continues  under  the  name  of  lochic 
^H                                  some  cases   the   mother  will  feel  ( 
^H^^^^^^H        completion  of  the  lahor,  though  tb 
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in  a  reasonable  period  of  time.  Tliree  other  varieties 
ibor  are  described,  preternatural,  difficult,  aud  com- 
[ted.  Ill  the  first,  some  other  part  of  the  child  but 
head,  presents,  and  in  the  second  the  labor  is  greatlj 
;racted,  aud  in  the  third  it  is  toniplicated  by  some 
irrenoe  that  renders  it  dangerous,  as  hemorrhage,  etc 
he  natural  position  of  the  child  in  the  womb,  is  a 
i  of  flexion — the  chin  on  the  breast,  the  arms  to  the 
B,  the  thighs  flexed  on  the  abdomen,  and  the  legs  on 
thighs.  In  this  position  it  forms  an  ovoid  body,  the 
ex,  or  upper  part  of  the  head,  being  the  most  depen- 
t  part.  The  child's  head  is  much  the  largest  part  of 
body,  so  that  where  it  will  pass,  the  body  will  pass 
y.  If  we  examine  the  head  of  a  child,  we  will  find 
east  diameter  to  be  transverse,  from  ear  to  ear,  and 
tiext  shortest  is  its  opposite,  from  the  neck  to  the  ap- 
portion of  the  forehead,  as  marked  by  the  line  from 

Fig.  10. 


the  Child. 


4,  in  Fig.  10.  These  diameters,  which  give  the  exact 
of  the  head  as  it  passes  through  the  pelvis,  measure 
le  and  three-fourths  inches.  The  child's  head  then 
jents  the  part,  marked  by  2,  and  the  long  diameter  ot 
head,  from  1  to  2,  is  in  the  line  of  its  body.  If  the 
was  not  flexed,  this  would  jiresent  to  the  pelvis,  and, 
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being  five  and  one-half  inches  in  length,  of 
labor  would  be  arrested. 

Fra.  11. 


Cavitjf  of  the  Uterut  and  Vagina  at  the  period  of 


Fig.  11  representa  a  section  of  the  female  body 
the  cavity  of  the  uterns,  niid  the  pai-turient  catud  d 
to  it«  full  extent.  It  will  be  stren  from  this  thi 
uterus,  acting  upon  the  child,  will  force  its  head  di 
downward  to  A,  when  it  will  be  i-esisted  bj  the  M 
To  make  further  progress,  it  will  be  thrown  furwi 
the  direction  of  the  curved  line  from  C  to  B. 

As  the  vertex  goes  first,  and  is  thus  thrown  fbi 
under  the  pubic  arch,  the  chiu  will  leave  the  bra 
seen  in  Fig.  12.  As  it  continues  itjs  piiAsa«^,  it  w 
thrown  still  further  forward,  as  mnrkod  bv  the  i 
lines  in  the  same  cut.  Fig.  12.  No  uiattfr  w  hat  the 
tion  of  the  head  may  be,  and  ohstetrieiuns  nvt>gniw 
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occiput,  or  back  part  of  the  head,  will  be  brought  to 
1  pubio  arch  in  a  large  majority  of  cases.  By  referring 
the  cut  of  the  child's  head,  and  comparing  it  with  Fig. 

it  will  be  seen  that  this  must  be  so,  for  some  part  of 
i  head  must  escape  from  the  pelvis,  in  order  to  permit 
this  flexion,  which  brings  the  long  diameter  of  the 
kd  to  correspond  with  the  pelvis. 


PiiKitiinu  n)  the  Head  during  Labor. 

rhe  child's  head  having  thns  passed  through  the  bony 

iaI,  the  body  is  expelled  in  the  same  line,  and  being 

aller  and  more  flexible,  this  is  accomplished  without 

ficulty. 

{The  position  of  the  child's  head  is  determined  by  the 

lenings  in  it.    If  the  head  of  a  newly  bom  child  be 

mined,  a  large  square  opening  will  be  found  in  the 

ea  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  head ;  this  is  called  the 
or  fontanelle.     Passing  backward  from  this,  in  the 

ter  of  the  head,  the  line  of  junction  between  the  two 
bones  can  be  readily  felt,  and  is  called  the  aagiUd 

rt.     At  the  posterior  extremity  of  this,  is  another 


small  triangular  opening,  cuile<l  t)ie  posterior  janlm 
Passing  from  this  laterally,  are  two  sutures,  marking 
articulation  of  the  occipital  with  the  two  parietal  boot 

If,  now,  in  making  an  examination,  the  finger  cow 
contact  with  the  small  triangular  opening,  we  are  w 
that  the  vertex  presents.  In  some  cases  this  openia 
closed,  but  even  in  these  cases  the  three  linea  of  got 
coming  together  are  readily  felt,  and  the  occipital  ba 
pressed  uuder  the  edges  of  the  parietal  during  a  pain, 
thus  becomes  very  prominent.  The  direction  of  then 
suture  gives  us  the  position  of  the  head  in  the  pelvis. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  recognize  but  two  |)08iti(Hi 
occipito-auterior,  and  an  occipito-posterior.  lu  the 
case,  the  triangular  opening  will  be  to  the  front, 
either  the  left  or  right  side;  in  the  second,  it  will 
the  posterior  ]>art  of  the  pelvis,  and  to  the  right  ol 
Labor  is  more  difficult  in  occipito-posterior  preeentil 
because  the  head  has  to  rotate  the  entire  distance 
the  posterior  to  the  atiterior  part  of  the  pelvis. 
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The  mother  will  have  every  thing  prepared 
its  proper  place  preparatory  to  her  coafiiiemeu 
nothing  undone  that  may  lie  required  at  such  ti 
binder,  or  bandage,  may  be  fitted  to  the  body  ani 
but  I  prefer  a  single  thickness  of  drilling  or  stout  ml 
about  eight  or  ton  iiithes  wide,  and  henmied.  Soia 
whalebone  in  it,  to  prevent  its  wrinkling  up.  C 
should  be  prepared  to  receive  the  discharges,  and  tw 
tliree  old  quilts  or  comforts  to  protect  the  bed.  Fo 
child,  in  addition  to  its  proper  clothing,  two  pieo 
stout  string,  about  the  size  of  dross  cord,  sliould  be  I 
to  tie  the  umbilical  cord,  or  navel  string,  and  a  piei 
soft  linen  to  dress  it.  Lard,  soap,  water  and  towels  si 
be  placed  where  they  can  be  readily  prucurctl. 

When  the  pains  come  on  so  as  to  ishow  that  labo 
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iDced,  have  the  quilts  spread  on  the  bed,  so  that  the 
xt  the  female  may  be  readily  withdrawn  after  the 
»f  the  child  to  remove  the  discharges,  and  thus  leave 
rsou  dry  and  comfortable.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
lould  go  to  bed  as  yet,  but  the  physician  may  be 
>r.  If  none  is  to  be  in  attendance,  have  the  female 
wn,  and  make  an  examination  to  determine  how 
the  mouth  of  the  womb  is  open,  and,  in  the  absence 
Q,  whether  the  evenly  rounded,  hard  head  of  the 
presents.  K  it  does,  there  is  no  danger,  but  the 
vill  be  born  in  due  time,  and  without  assistance. 
5  best  for  the  lady  to  walk  about  the  room,  as  it 
s  the  time  less  irksome,  and  is  thought  to  increase 
in.  When  the  pains  become  frequent  and  attended 
desire  to  lie  down,  let  her  remove  her  clothing  and 
bed.  It  is  best  to  have  her  under  clothing  drawn 
as  to  protect  them  from  the  discharges,  which  obvi- 
hanging  the  clothing  after  deliver}'.  Now  let  a 
)0x  be  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  for  her  to  rest 
}t  against,  and  attach  a  sheet  to  the  footboard,  for 
pull  with  her  hands.  In  this  way  she  is  able  to 
aerself  and  obtain  the  greatest  advantage  from  bear- 
wn. 

en  the  watera  break,  we  know  that  the  termination 
)r  is  not  far  distant.  Physicians  now  make  an  ex- 
tion  to  determine  the  presentation  and  position, 
he  head  of  the  child  may  be  plainly  felt,  and  the 
r's  anxiety  quieted  by  assuring  her  that  everything 
!.  As  the  pains  become  more  and  more  severe,  she 
be  encouraged  to  keep  up  her  spirits,  and  not  draw 
Tom  the  pains,  but  to  bear  down  and  assist  them, 
ally  should  she  keep  in  one  position,  the  one  I 
being  on  the  back,  with  the  knees  drawn  up  and 
ted. 

en  the  head  commences  to  distend  the  soft  parts, 
)ne  hand  under  the  vulva,  and  gently  support  them, 
g  pressure  forward.     As  the  child's  head  distends 
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the  opening,  carry  the  hand  forward  with  it,  and  when 
is  bom  it  will  be  received  on  the  hand.  Now  pwd 
tinger  up  the  neck  of  the  child  to  ascertain  wliethwi 
cord  is  wrapped  around  it,  and  if  too  tight,  draw  it  do 
so  as  to  loosen  it.  Also,  pass  a  finger  into  tlic  cti 
mouth  to  remove  any  phlegm.  When  the  next  ji 
conies  on,  the  body  will  pass  with  considerable  rapij 
and  the  child  should  be  carried  outward  as  it  passes,  1 
both  hands,  ^^^len  born,  lay  it  within  the  motii 
tliigbs,  at  the  length  of  tlie  cord.  Now  wipe  your  hi 
see  that  the  child  is  breathing  freely,  and  proceed  U. 
and  cut  tlie  cord.  Take  a  piece  of  stout  string  and< 
verj'  lirmly,  two  inches  from  the  body  of  the  child,  til 
second  piece  and  tie  it  an  inch  or  two  outward 
first,  and  divide  the  cord  between  them  with  aj 
scissors. 

Let  the  child  be  wrapped  in  some  old  woolen  mall 
and  lav  it  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  as  the  mother  ]| 
fiu'thcr  attention.  Place  your  hand  on  the  lower  pW 
of  her  abdomen,  and  if  you  feel  a  hard  roundness,  th< 
of  n  eliifd's  head,  you  may  be  satisfied  that  the  won] 
contracted.  If  not,  gently  knead  it  in  various  dired 
until  the  womb  does  contract  into  a  hard  mass.  If 
quite  small,  not  larger  than  the  child's  head  just  bora 
afterbirth  will  be  found  jmrtly  or  wholly  within 
vagina ;  if  large,  it  is  probably  yet  retained.  In  sq 
in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  make  pressure  on  th^ 
globe,  and  slight  traction  on  the  cord  with  the  other! 
telling  the  mother  to  bear  down  at  the  same  time, 
passes  into  the  vagina,  let  the  mother  bear  down  t 
and  withdraw  it  by  pulling  upon  the  cord,  twisting  ft  li 
or  four  times  round,  so  as  to  remove  the  membmtii's. 
wuys  examine  the  afterbirth,  to  see  whether  it  i*  f>m( 
and  roimd,  or  if  any  portion  has  been  left,  as  ua  iut 
gent  a<!count  of  this  will  sometimes  prove  a  valuable  g« 
to  the  physician  if  any  onpleaaant  symptovM 
arise. 


hern: 
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The  afterbirth  having  passed,  apply  a  folded  cloth  to 
vulva,  to  receive  the  discharges,  and  withdraw  the 
ipermost  quilt  in  order  to  remove  the  blood  and  dis- 
argee.  Now  apply  the  bandage,  pinning  it  evenly  and 
iomfortably  tight,  and  if  the  mother  is  thin  in  flesh,  it  in 
ell  to  use  a  compress  over  the  womb. 
The  child  is  now  to  be  attended  to,  washed  and  dressed. 
Ave  a  basin  of  warm  water,  lard,  soap,  soft  towels,  pins, 
kd  its  clothes  placed  in  easy  reach.  Then,  with  the  lard 
oroughly  grease  the  child  from  head  to  foot,  wiping  it 
F  before  washing  with  a  soft  flannel  or  cotton  cloth,  to 
tmove  the  greasy  secretion  that  covers  the  skin.  Now 
ash  it  thoroughly  with  soap  and  water,  paying  especial 
tention  to  the  folds  of  the  arms,  groins,  neck  and  legs, 
lat  the  skin  is  perfectly  clean.  Have  a  piece  of  soft 
len,  about  six  inches  square,  and  fold  it  with  the  corners. 
d  with  the  scissors  cut  the  point  off  so  as  to  have  a  cen- 
d  opening  to  pass  the  navel  cord  through,  grease  it,  and 
>ply,  the  cord  passing  through  the  hole  in  the  centre, 
y  the  cord  upward  and  to  the  left  side,  and  fold  the 
nen  cloth  over  it,  and  apply  the  bandage.  This  had 
etter  be  of  cotton  in  the  summer,  and  woolen  in  the 
inter,  and  should  be  pinned  evenly  and  not  too  tight. 
The  child  having  been  dressed,  should  be  put  to  the 
reast,  in  order  that  its  nursing  may  cause  the  womb  to 
ntract  firmly.  Many  nurses  wish  to  give  it  something 
take  the  phlegm  out  of  its  throat  and  move  its  bowels, 
urine  and  mohwses,  whisky  and  molasses,  castor  oil,  etc 
!he  child  does  not  need  anything,  and  the  nurse  should 
lot  be  allowed  to  dose  it  under  any  circumBtancee. 
The  milk  first  drawn  from  the  breast  posseesee  laxative 
roperties,  and  its  bowels  will  move  in  the  first  thirty-six 
ours,  passing  off  the  meconium.  If  it  does  not  pass  its 
'ater  apply  hot  cloths  to  the  lower  part  of  the  bowels. 
Thfc  child  should  be  washed  and  dressed  daily,  using 
,re  to  prevent  excoriation  of  the  tender  skin,  and  it 
lould  not  be  allowed  to  remain  wet  for  any  length  of 


time,  as  this  sometimes  produces  irritatiou.  From  tk 
«ixth  to  the  tenth  day  the  navel  cdrd  separates,  and  4 
navel  should  then  be  covered  with  a  soft  cloth  spni 
with  mutton  tallow.  If  it  remains  sore  for  some  time, 
may  be  dressed  with  the  elder  ointment.  No.  86.  If 
neck  becomes  sore,  or  behind  its  ears,  the  same  »ppB 
tion  will  speedily  heal  it. 

The  mother  should  be  kept  very  quiet  in  bed  for 
tii'st  three  or  four  days,  and  not  allowed  to  raise  up  in 
bed  herself.  Her  diet  should  be  light,  as  toast  and 
crackers,  light  soups,  potatoes,  coffee,  etc  Ailerthe^ 
day  she  may  be  allowed  meats,  and  gradually  retun 
her  usual  course  of  living.  She  should  not  get  out  oi 
before  the  fifth  day,  and  then  only  to  have  her  bed  m 
after  this  she  may  sit  up  a  short  time  each  day.  unti 
is  able  to  be  up  constantly,  about  the  ninth  to  th^| 
day.  The  cloths  applied  to  the  vulva  should  be  m^ 
changed,  and  the  parts  sponged  daily  with  warm  n 
and  castile  soap.  If  there  is  great  soreness,  they  ins 
bathed  with  one  part  of  tincture  of  arnica  to  i 
wat«r. 

By  the  second  or  thii-d  day,  the  milk  comes  fn 
now  the  mother  will  have  some  fever,  with  heads 
the  bowels  have  not  moved  up  to  tliis  time,  il 
enough  to  give  a  mild  laxative,  which  will  ais*^ 
the  fever.     Castor-oil  will  answer,  or  a  seidlitz  pw 
Tuav  be  taken,  or  a  dose  of  the  eompouud  powdet 
No".  7. 

The  lochia  is  the  dischaige  from  the  vagina,  whicli ' 
tinucs  from  eight  to  fifteen  days  after  the  birth  of 
child.  At  first  it  is  pure  blood,  but  in  three  or  foon 
it  becomes  light  colored,  and  by  the  nintli  day  is  color 
The  nurse,  or  mother,  should  notice  the  amount  of 
jlischarge,  and  especially  any  arrest  of  it.  If  it  beco 
scjinty,  the  mother  will  be  feverish  and  re«>l  liad,  i 
pains  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  >w;ir< 
region  of  the  womb.     To  brini:  •'       ''■Jchargi- 
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I  it,  wlion  deticieiit,  make  a  strong  peanyroyal  tea, 
her  di-ink  it  freely ;  it  is  the  beet  remedy  known 
purpose.  If  the  discharge  should  be  profuse  and 
Bng,  give  essence  of  cinnamon  in  doses  of  half  a 
iful  every  hour  or  two. 

limes  tlie  breasts  become  painful,  from  too  great 
Jn  with  milk.  In  this  ca.se  let  them  be  bathed 
I  ointment  composed  of  camphor,  half  an  ounce; 
■of  arnica,  one  ounce;  lard,  two  ounces.     In  some 

is  best  to  use  it  wanii.  The  breasts  should  also 
iwell  drawn  out,  either  by  the  child,  or  some  other 
br  with  a  breast  pump ;  or,  what  is  an  excellent 

a  young  pup,  which  should  be  kept  for  the  pur- 
al  the  necessity  is  over, 
ionally  the  young  mothers  nipplee  are  ao  small 

child  can  not  get  hold  of  them,  much  to  ita  dis- 
^  annoyance  of  the  mother.  A  breast  pump  will 
ly  draw  them  out  sufficiently;  or  take  a  pint 
lid  fill  it  with  warm  water,  when  as  hot  aa  the 
irill  bear  it,  pour  the  water  out  and  immediately 

ve  the  nipple, 
frequently  the  nipi>le  becomes  chapped  and  fis- 

d   exceedingly   tender  and   sore.      The   child's 
very  painful,  and  frequentl}'  causes  the  mother 

t,  and  brings  tears  into  her  eyes.  They  are  dif- 
cui*e,  as  the  continued  nursing  of  the  child  keeps 
ted.     In  some  cases  it  is  best  to  get  a  nipple 

>m  the  nearest  drug  store,  for  the  child  to  nurse 

and  thus  protect  the  nipples.     If  it  refuses  to 

•ough  it,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  fill  the  shield 

milk  before  it  is  applied,  which  will  usually 

child  to  take  hold.     The  best  remedy  for  sore 

the  wearing  of  a  shield  hitmmered  out  of  :<ln'ct 


les  the  child  i*efuses  to  nurse,  and  cries  and 

Bn  pnt  to  the  breast.     Some  care  will  be  neces- 

•pr.ine  this.     Always  put  it  to  the  breast  when 
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it  18  in  a  good  humor,  und  let  the  mother  be  id  pi 
position  to  give  it  the  breast  before  it  is  diBtnrbed 
this  way  it  can  be  got  to  take  hold  and  nurse.  Cndi 
circumstauces  must  it  be  fed,  as  it  mav  thus  B||| 
nurse  at  all,  but  starve  it  until  it  does  take  hold.^| 
Aptbr-Pains.  —  With  the  second  or  third  chilfl 
mother  has  more  or  lees  pjun  after  delivery,  whiei 
termed  after-pains,  and  are  more  and  more  seven 
succeeding  pregnancy.  They  are  similar  to  the  {N^ 
labor,  lasting  for  two  or  three  minutes,  and  then  pt 
entirely  off,  to  recur  in  fifteen  minutes  or  half  an 
In  some  cases  they  are  very  severe  and  annoying, « 
the  mother  will  say  that  she  would  rather  suffer  fro 
pains  of  labor.  In  the  milder  cases  they  continue  t< 
or  two  days,  but  when  severe  they  rarely  last  less  than 
or  four  days.  They  are  usually  increased  when  the 
takes  the  breast.  These  pains  are  necessary  to  tin 
being  of  the  mother,  and  should  never  be  entire 
rested,  but  in  most  cases  they  may  be  so  modified 
give  the  necessary  rest,  and  prevent  undue  miff 
Ojduni  in  some  of  its  forms  is  usually  prescribed, 
think  it  much  better  practice  to  give  mucrotj 
nite,  twenty  drops  of  the  first  and  five  of  the 
half  a  glass  of  water,  a  teaspoon ful  us  often 

DIFFICULT  LABOR. 

A  labor  may  be  difficult  or  lingering,  and  yet  term 
unaided  with  perfect  safety  to  both  mother  and  < 
Labor  is  a  pliysiological  function,  and  the  female  1x3 
adapted  to  meet  nearly  any  circumstance  that  may 
sent  in  its  progress.  Thus  we  may  say,  that  in  ( 
hundred  labors,  nature  will  be  sufficient  to  accompli^ 
delivery  of  the  child  in  ninetj'-nine,  the  other  case  r* 
ing  artificial  assistance. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  first  stage  of  lg 
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very  greatly  protracted  without  danger  to  the  female, 
the  membranes  are  not  ruptured.  It  is  very  annoying, 
>wever,  and  firequently  exhausting,  and  when  possibln 
id  prudent,  means  may  be  used  to  facilitate  its  progress. 
Inefficiency  of  the  Pains. — ^In  many  cases  the  labor 
"Ogresses  slowly,  because  the  pains  are  irregular  or  weak, 
*  come  on  slowly.  In  these  cases  a  great  amount  of  pa- 
wnee must  be  exercised,  and  the  woman  encouraged  by 
le  certain  assurance,  that  after  awhile  the  paius  will 
»come  right.  In  many  cases,  if  she  walks  about  the 
cm  in  the  absence  of  pain,  they  will  be  much  increased. 

others  a  cup  of  warm  ginger  tea  may  be  taken  with 
vantage.    Nothing  more  than  this  is  advisable  until  a 
lysician  is  called. 
Rigidity  op  the  Os. — ^lUgidity  of  the  os  uteri,  or  month 

the  womb,  is  occasionally  a  cause  of  difficult  labor.  In 
ese  cases  the  pains  are  hard,  and  sufficiently  frequent, 
it  the  labor  makes  no  progress.  K  the  finger  is  intro- 
iced  to  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  it  will  be  found  hard 
id  rigid,  and  it  dilates  very  slowly  as  the  pains  continue. 
.  this  case  we  find  lobelia  to  be  the  most  efficient 
me«ly.  We  employ  the  tincture  in  doses  of  five  or  ten 
ops  every  fifteen  minutes  until  it  produces  nausea, 
hen  the  mouth  of  the  womb  will  become  soft  and  yield 
the  pains. 

Toughness  of  the  Membranes — The  membranes  con- 
ining  the  waters  are  sometimes  so  tough  and  unyielding 
to  resist  the  progress  of  the  child.  In  this  case  they  will 
1  pressed  down  to  near  the  outlet,  and  will  be  felt  to  be 
ugh  and  tense  during  a  pain,  and  do  not  advance.  In 
ch  case  we  scratch  or  pinch  a  hole  through  them  with 
e  fingers,  and  permit  the  waters  to  escape,  when  the 
3or  will  again  proceed. 

Rigidity  of  the  Soft  Parts. — Rigidity  of  the  vagina  and 
ft  parts  closing  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis,  is  sometimes  tlie 
use  of  slowness.  We  may  rest  assured  of  one  thing  in 
ese  cases,  and  that  is,  that  nature  is  competent  to  eflecf 
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their  dilation  without  assistance,  as  cases  are  on 
where  the  child  passed  through  the  vagica,  that,  pwi 
to  lahor,  would  scarcely  admit  the  finger. 

Distension  of  thk  Bladder. — This  sometime  obttl 
the  passage  of  the  child  and  protracts  the  labor,  c^Mcl 
if  the  bladder  is  carried  down  before  the  head.  In 
cases  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  to  keep  the  bladder 
from  urine,  by  frequently  passing  it  a.s  the  labor  proa 
When  tlie  bladder  is  carried  (\o\vn  before  the  pnset 
part  of  the  child,  the  female  will  be  unable  to  put 
water,  and  a  physician  should  be  obtained  as  specdS 
possible,  as  it  will  have  to  be  drawn  off  with  a  cathdt 

Constipation. — The  rectum  is  sometimes  so  filled 
fseces  that  it  offers  an  obstruction  to  the  passage  d 
child.  This  may  be  determined  on  examination,  fa 
projection  and  hardness  at  the  posterior  part  of  thew 
It  should  be  a  rule  that  the  bowels  must  be  moved  I 
labor  comes  on.  Therefore,  if  a  woman's  bowelaj 
tive,  let  her  take  a  good  dose  of  castor  oil  whenj 
first  commence,  or  instead  of  this,  use  an  iujectS 
duce  a  passage.  During  labor,  if  this  is  thoughH 
cause  of  difficulty,  let  large  injections  of  war 
used  until  an  operation  is  obtained. 

Small  Pelvis. — Disproportion  between  the  hi 
child  and  the  mothei^'s  pelvis  is  a  not  unfreqnenl 
protracted  labor.  This  may  arise  from  a  natural  sma 
of  the  pelvis,  from  some  deformity  of  it,  or  from  the 
having  a  very  large  head.  In  these  cases  the  labor  fa 
tedious,  protracted  and  painful,  but  even  here  n 
makes  the  necessary  provision  in  many  cases.  A 
pains  act  upon  the  child,  its  head  is  gradually  elonj 
and  forced  into  the  shape  of  a  wedge,  and  finally  it  k 
adajited  to  tlie  size  and  shape  of  the  pelvis.  The  nK 
and  nurse  are  frequently  surprised  and  alarmed  at  tht 
natural  shape  of  the  head,  but  they  can  be  assured  tin 
a  few  days  it  will  assume  its  natural  condition. 

Patience  is  a  great  virtue  in  these  cases,  antl  time  Hi 
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wonders.  If  the  head  of  the  child  advances,  no 
■  how  slowly,  and  the  soft  parts  kept  cool  and  moist, 
is  no  danger.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  female  be- 
feverish  or  exhausted,  the  soft  parts  being  hot  and 
iterfcrence  is  demanded,  and  a  competent  physician 
I  be  in  attendance. 

nieuiis  made  use  of  in  these,  and  other  cases  of  dif- 
labor,  are  the  use  of  the  forceps,  or  perforating  the 
head.  The  forceps  are  two  blades  of  steel,  jointed 
er,  and  act  like  a  pair  of  hands  applied  to  the  side 
child's  head.  They  are  used  instead  of  the  hands, 
le  there  is  not  space  enough  for  them.  In  the  hands 
careful  physician,  their  employment  is  not  attended 
langer,  and  very  frequently  the  labor  is  speedily  and 
sfiily  terminated  by  their  use.  In  the  nlost  difficult 
when  no  other  means  avail,  the  head  of  the  child 
forated  with  instruments,  the  brain  broken  down 
moved,  and  the  child  is  easily  extracted.  Neither 
•ceps,  nor  these  instruments,  are  used  if  they  can  be 
id,  and  are  only  resorted  to,  to  save  the  life  of  the 
)r  the  mother. 

or  is  more  difficult  in  face  presentations,  than  when 
rtex  presents.  The  pains  are  usually  more  severe 
stressing  and  the  child  passes  slowly.  Patience  is 
t  is  requisite,  however,  as  nature  is  sufficient  for  the 
ry.  We  determine  a  face  presentation  by  feeling 
es,  nose,  mouth,  chin  and  forehead.  In  these  cases 
jwelling  and  deformity  of  the  countenance  may  be 
»d,  and  the  mother  should  be  so  informed  before 
ild  is  born. 

he  forehead  or  an  ear  presents,  the  labor  will  be  still 
difficult,  though  in  these  cases  nature  will  frequently 
'  the  mal-position.  A  skillful  physician  will  soon 
)me  the  difficulty,  and  the  labor  will  progress  as  m 
iiral  case. 

42 
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A  preterautural  labor  is  one  in  which  some 
of  the  child  than  the  head  presents,  when  tbei 
tlian  one  child,  and  in  cases  of  monstrosity.    B 
head,  tlie  breech  presents  most  frequently,  and 
shoulder  of  the  child,  least  frei^uently.  ^m 

Bkbkcu  Pkksbj<"tation. — A  breech  or  fo<t^ 
may  be  determined  by  the  softness  of  the  pre« 
and  the  depression  between  the  legs  and  the  gen 
Labor  is  not  always  more  difficult  in  these  ca 
natural  labor,  and  in  but  very  few  is  there  mac 
in  the  birth  of  the  child.  The  breech  is  obser 
downward  under  the  influence  of  the  ptuns,  it 
manner  as  the  head.  The  mouth  of  the  wo) 
the  bag  of  waters  is  formed  and  ruptured,  and 
breech  appears  at  the  vulva.  As  the  labor  co 
body  is  forced  down,  and  Anally  the  head,  the 
most  difficult  portion,  is  passed  from  the  vagin 

The  management  of  a  coise  of  this  kind  doe 
inncli  from  u  t-^se  of  natural  labor.  Nature  ac 
the  work  in  a  regular  and  orderly  manner.  Th 
should  be  supported  as  before,  when  the  child 
and  as  soon  as  the  lower  part  of  the  body  h 
hands  should  be  dniwn  down.  In  all  cases  th< 
of  the  head  of  the  child  nmst  come  to  the  fii 
pelvis,  and  if  this  is  not  being  done,  grasp  the  1 
child  with  the  hands,  and  gradually  effect  the  i 
tation  as  it  passes  down.  The  most  difficult  ] 
labor  is  the  passage  of  the  head  of  the  chili 
vagina,  as  it  is  now  outside  of  the  womb  and 
acted  on  b^'  it.  In  such  case  we  elevate  the  h 
child  gradually,  and  tell  the  mother  to  bear  dowi 
If  this  is  not  sufficient,  two  or  three  fingers  i 
under  the  head  and  passed  into  the  niout 
body  of  the  child  being  raised,  it  can  be  drawn 
force  exerted  on  the  moutli  sufficient  to  ext 
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tn  these  catsee,  and  even  in  natural  labor,  the  child  ma; 
^tn  still-born,  it  does  not  breathe,  and  the  heart  acta 
tj  feebly,  or  not  at  all.  Hare  some  cold  water  imme- 
fctely  brought  to  the  bedside,  and  sprinkle  it  with  coii- 
terable  force  upon  the  face  and  breast.  At  the  same 
De  let  the'  child  be  turned  slowly  from  its  back  to  its 
east,  to  induce  respiration,  or  let  the  plan  be  adopted 
at  we  named  for  the  apparently  dead,  in  volume  1.  In 
me  cases  the  lungs  may  be  inflated  by  applying  your 
Mith  to  the  child's,  being  careful  not  to  produce  too 
ich  pressure.  In  others  it  will  be  of  advantage  to  give 
i  child  a  warm  bath.  The  umbilical  cord  should  not  be 
t  for  some  time  in  these  cases,  especially  if  there  is  the 
jhtest  pulsation.  Care  and  perseverance  will  sometimes 
jomplish  wonders  in  such  cases. 

3houlder  Presentation. — ^A  shoulder  or  side  presenta- 
u  is  one  of  the  most  difBcult  and  dangerous  cases  of 
»or.  It  is  impossible  that  the  child  should  be  born  by 
J  unaided  powers  of  the  system,  unless  it  is  a  premature 
th.  and  the  pelvis  is  very  large.  The  early  attention  of 
ikillftil  physician  will,  in  this  case,  save  the  life  of  both 
>ther  and  child. 

The  symptoms  of  the  first  stage  of  labor  do  not  differ 
aiij-  respect  front  natural  labor,  further  than  the  womb 
ates  slowly,  and  the  bag  of  waters  is  elongated  in  place 

globular,  and  sometimes  the  arm  or  hand  can  be  felt  in 
"When  the  waters  are  discharged,  the  shoulder  is 
essed  down  into  the  pelvis,  and  is  the  only  part  that  can 
!  felt.  If  the  child  is  not  turned,  the  pains  are  very 
ivere,  but  inefficient,  the  female's  strength  becomes  ex- 
austed,  hemorrhage  sets  in,  and,  becoming  profiise,  she 
ies. 

Such  cases  should  be  recognized  before  the  waters 
Jreak,  if  possible,  and  when  this  occurs  the  child  should 
t»e  turned.  To  the  dexterous  physician  the  child  is  turned 
it  this  time  as  easy  as  the  operation  is  described.  The 
»nd  is  introduced  into  the   womb,   a  foot  found   and 


aOne.     iience  it   wouia  b6c6ni*   iS 
opening  into  the  side  of  the  child,  t 

Twins  and  Triplets. — In  caseB  of 
nnfrequently  as  easy  and  epeedy  ai 
child,  though  in  most  cases  it  is  elov 
presents  by  the  head,  the  other  by  I 
is  not  always  the  case.  These  labc 
as  heretofore  described.  When  on 
cut  the  cord  and  remove  it.  and  wa 
the  second  aud  third,  which  are  tre 
ner.  The  afterbirths  will  usually 
not  genenill}-  pass  until  the  birth  ol 

Monsters. — In  some  cases  the  fi 
veloped,  and  in  this  case  is  terrae 
have  two  heads,  others  part  of  two 
to  be  two  children  joined  togetlier. 

We  can  hardl}'  ever  determini 
the  difficulty  is,  but  we  may  feel  tl 
of  the  system  are  sufficient  in  a  ma 
the  delivery.  The  Siamese  twins, 
cases  as  difficult,  have  occurred,  t 
recovered.  In  one  case  of  this  ki 
severe  and  protracted,  and  the  phj 
sible  to  determine  the  reasons  for 
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COMPLICATED  LABOB. 

Labor  may  be  complicated  with  disease,  or  acddental 
«arrences,  that  will  render  it  dangerous  to  the  mother. 
bese  cases  demand  great  care  and  skill  in  their  mapage- 
«nt,  and  should  always  be  entrusted  to  the  physician. 
'  from  any  cause,  trouble  is  andcipated,  obtain  the  ser- 
oes  of  the  most  skiUful  physician  in  this  branch  that 
ID  be  had,  and  have  him  in  attendance  at  an  early  period 
'  the  labor. 

Of  these  complications,  hemorrhage,  or  flooding,  is  of 
08t  frequent  occurrence,  and  is  usually  regarded  as  meet 
irming.  It  may  occur  previous  to,  and  during  the  first 
ge  of  labor,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  child,  and  after 
!  birth  of  the  placenta. 

CJnatoidable  Hbmobkhaob. — ^The  severest  form  of  hem- 
hage  arises  from  the  attachment  of  the  afterbirth  over 
■■  mouth  of  the  womb,  so  that  when  the  os  is  dilated, 
■■  afterbirth  is  more  or  less  detached,  and  blood  is  dis- 
irged  from  the  open  vessels ;  hence,  it  is  termed  ima- 
labU.  In  these  cases  flooding  usually  occurs  previous 
he  coming  on  of  labor,  sometimes  as  early  as  the  sev- 
li  month.  It  comes  on  as  well  at  night,  when  the 
lale  is  asleep  in  bed,  as  it  does  when  she  is  going  about, 
tirst  evidence  she  has  being  the  free  discharge  of  blood, 
itinuing  for  a  time,  it  ceases  itself,  to  again  reappear 
wo  or  three  weeks.  In  this  way  it  may  occur  several 
es  before  labor  comes  on,  in  some  cases  producing  great 
austion. 

V\t\x  the  first  pains  of  labor,  hemorrhage  comes  on, 
continues  to  increase  as  the  mouth  of  the  womb 
tea.  Sometimes  it  is  so  profuse  as  to  exhaust  the 
ale  in  a  short  time,  but  in  others  it  is  not  so  marked. 
;he  womb  contract  strongly,  so  as  to  force  the  head  of 
child  down  firmly  into  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  labor 
J  be  accomplished  without  much  risk,  but  this  is  very 
ely  the  case.    In  the  majority  of  instances,  skilled 
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assistance  must  be  at  liniid  eurly   in  the  labor  to  ^t 
life  of  the  mother. 

In  these  cases,  if  a  physician  can  not  be  obtun 
once,  saturate  cotton  cloths  witli  a  strong  solatii 
alum,  and  gently  pass  them  up  to  the  womb,  then 
the  vagina  so  that  the  blood  can  not  escape  L«l 
remain  until  the  physician  arrives,  keeping  the  j 
perfectly  still.  If  he  can  not  be  obtained,  the  Iftlx 
gressing,  and  the  discharge  so  profuse  that  it  it  ( 
that  she  can  not  survive  long,  let  an  attendant  pi 
hand  into  the  vagina,  detach  the  afterbirth  and  vil 
it  This  will,  in  most  cases,  stop  the  floodinj^^ 
case  may  be  letl  to  nature.  No  internal  medi^a 
least  good,  and  it  is  worse  than  useless  tu  give  etil 
to  keep  up  the  strength  as  long  as  the  cause  of  tl 
orrhage  continues.  If  the  patient  faints,  it  is  all  I 
ter  for  her,  and  she  should  not  be  aroused,  as  ^ 
fainting  the  discharge  of  blood  ceases. 

Except  this,  hemorrhage  very  rarely  <K;cun8 
birth  of  the  child,  except  from  gi-eat  exhaustaou.  1 
oases,  a  tincture  of  the  oil  of  cinnamon,  in  doses  < 
half  to  one  teaspoonful  every  few  minutes,  is  oat 
most  etiicient  means.  Gallic  acid,  in  doses  of  five 
may  be  used,  and  lirandy  or  whisky  given  to  su 
streugtli. 

Hemorrhage  After  the  Birth  i»f  the  Caf 
the  expulsion  of  the  child  there  is  ahvays  ra^^ 
discharge  of  blood,  and  it  usually  amounts  to  ^H 
pint  to  one  pint.  In  some  cixses  the  flooding  is  *> 
that  the  mother  can  feel  it  running  from  her.  and  I 
clothing  soon  becomes  saturated.  It  may  commei 
mediately,  or  a  short  time  after  the  child  is  expell 
before  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta.  Wlien  very 
the  mother  becomes  pallid  and  faint,  the  pal* 
feeble ;  symptoms  which  at  once  attract  attention. 

Immediately  place  the  hand  on  the  lower  par 
bowels,  and  knead   them  with    firm    pressure,  ui 
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ontracts.  At  the  same  time  make  traction  on 
1,  to  stimulate  contraction  and  the  ezpalsion  of 
:enta.  The  tincture  of  oil  of  cinnamon  may  be 
iternaUy,  and  frequently  repeated,  or  the  gallic 
d ;  if  neither  can  be  obtained,  use  the  nutm^  and 
heretofore  recommended.  Cold  applications  may 
jsed. 

;  hemorrhage  is  so  profuse  as  to  quickly  endanger 
j{  the  woman,  and  medical  attendance  can  not  be 
1  immediately,  roll  up  your  sleeve  and  pass  your 
x>  the  cavity  of  the  womb.  If  you  are  Mghtened, 
it  until  you  recover  the  use  of  yoar  £Eu:ulties,  and 
asp  the  afterbirth,  which  will  almost  always  be 
Still  keeping  your  hand  in  the  womb,  where  it 
a  stimulant,  and  while  the  arm  as  a  ping  ohecki 
iiug,  knead  the  womb  with  the  other  hand  until  it 
;8,  forcing  out  both  hand  and  afterbirth, 
nuing  the  internal  remedies,  let  a  bandage  and 
«  be  tightly  applied,  and  keep  the  woman  per* 
aiet.  The  same  means  will  be  employed  in  flood- 
r  the  afterbirth  is  discharged, 
mother  should  use  great  care  after  such  a  hemorr- 
exertion,  or  raising  up  in  bed  may  bring  the  flood- 
k.  Careful  nursing,  however  and  remaining  in 
a  longer  period  will  obviate  all  its  effects.  It  is 
;  to  use  stimulants  after  flooding,  except  with  the 
)f  a  physician,  and  the  diet  should  be  such  as  will 
jasily  and  quickly,  and  not  burthen  the  digestive 

I  prefer  animal  broths  in  these  cases,  as  beef  tea, 
on  or  chicken  broth,  with  crackers  or  bread. 
JTioN  OF  THB  Placbnta. — As  heretofore  remarked, 
enta,  or  afterbirth,  may  be  retained  for  an  hour  or 
•om  want  of  pain,  but  will  at  length  be  discharged 

trouble.  In  many  of  these  cases  it  is  detached 
e  uterine  wall  and  will  be  found  at  the  mouth  of 
nb,  which  it  covers  like  a  button  in  a  button  hole, 
mb  may  not  be  sufficient  to  expel  it  at  all  wlien  in 
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t«ii8e,  and  the  finger  of  the  other  hand  is  passed  apd| 
it  as  a  guide,  until  the  edge  of  the  placenta  can  be  ( 
the  finger  is  then  hooked  over  it  and  the  edge  is  iri 
down,  thus  removing  it  easily  ai  we  would  unbottonal 

In  other  cases  it  passes  into  the  vagina,  but  tliiscui 
so  relaxed  and  powerless  that  all  the  efforts  of  tbewfl 
arc  not  sufiicient  for  its  expulsion.  In  this  case  twiri 
cord  three  or  four  times  around  the  fi tigers  and  n 
8tca<ly  traction,  telling  the  mother  to  bear  down  foit 
If  a  reationable  length  of  time  has  elapsed,  and  itff|l 
pasf*,  introduce  a  finger  and  hook  it  over  the  6<1g^| 
its  substance  near  the  cord,  and  with  the  bearing  ol 
the  female  it  may  readily  be  witlidrawn  without  l 
force.  The  same  plan  should  be  pursued  when  the 
has  bfi'ii  l)roken  olf. 

TliL-rc  are  rare  cases  in  which  the  afterbirth  is  mod 
attached  to  the  uterine  wall,  and  requires  the  iiitrodu 
of  the  hand  into  the  womb  for  its  removal.  This  doe 
occur,  however,  once  in  one  thousand  cases.  In  o{ 
there  is  irregular  or  hour-glass  contraction,  and  the  J 
birili  is  retained  on  this  account.  ^M 

Recollect,  thtit  in  any  case,  there  is  no  imH 
danger  if  the  mother  is  not  floo<^ng,  though  she  i 
cati  be  considered  safe  until  it  h&s  passed.  As  its  de 
ment  and  passi\ge  from  the  womb  depends  upon  it« 
traction,  or  pain,  stimulating  this  by  pressure  ovt 
gently  kAeading  the  uterine  globe,  is  one  of  the  mo 
fieient  means. 

Inversion  op  the  Utebds. — ^^[n  some  very  rare  caH 
womb  is  turned  inside  out,  afhr  the  birth  of  the  chO^ 
is  found  in  the  position  reprtsented  by  Fig.  13.  li 
been  supposed  by  many  authorities  that  it  was  a! 
caused  by  pulling  on  the  umbilical  cord.  It  is  no( 
lieved  that  it  depends  upon  ita  own  irregular  contm 
though  frto  great  force  applied  to  tlie  cord  i*j 
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ijiient  exciting  cause.  The  symptoms  attending  thia 
^Lccident  are  profuse  hemorrhage  and  alarming  prostration, 
"tke  womb  being  found  in  the  unnatural  position  repre- 
sented. 

Fig.  18. 


Invtrsion  of  llu  Uteru*. 


There  are  few  women  with  nerves  strong  enough  to  at- 
tempt to  rectify  the  difficulty,  and  they  should  not  at- 
tempt it  if  a  physician  can  be  obtained  in  a  reasonable 
time.  K  no  help  can  he  had,  peel  off  the  afterbirth,  and 
in  the  absence  of  pain,  press  the  hand  firmly  against  the 
center  of  the  tumor  and  press  it  back  to  its  proper  posi 
tion.     Of  course  the  hand  will  be  within  the  cavity  of  the 

imb,  where  it  should  be  retained  until  it  contracts  into 

:lobe. 

Rupture  op  the  Uterus. — This  is  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  accidents  of  labor,  and  is  invariably  fatal  t-o  the 
mother,  though  the  child's  life  may  be  saved.  It  is,  how- 
ever, of  very  rare  occurrence,  and  hence  is  little  to  be 
feared.     The  uterus  always  gives  way  during  a  pain,  and 
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a  portion,  or  all  of,  the  child  edcajxis  into  tlie  cavitvof 
abdomen.  The  symptoms  are  very  [ilaiu:  the  femik 
perienees  a  sharp  cutting  sensation,  and  foels  tiuil  n 
thing  has  given  way,  and  in  a  moment  there  is  wtj  | 
prostration,  fainting,  or  oven  death.  The  phy«icuui  ^ 
his  liand  into  the  womb,  and  even  through  the  ope 
into  the  abdomen,  and  grasping  the  child  by  the  feel 
tracts  it. 

RuPTDRK  OF  THE  Perineum. — The  ti^ue  closing  n 
space  between  the  vagina  in  front,  and  the  bowel  be 
is  called  the  perineum,  and  this  may  give  way  t 
labor.  It  is  usually  caused  b}*  too  rapid  passage  c 
child's  head,  and  sometimes  by  rigidity  of  the  soft  p 

It  may  be  avoided  by  properly  supporting  these 
tures  (luring  the  last  stage  of  labor,  and  espeda 
cautioning  the  mother  against  bearing  down  whil 
head  is  passing  through  the  vulva.  Much  harm  is  ( 
times  done  by  the  attendant*  constantly  telling  i 
male  "  to  bear  down,"  and  insisting  that  she  shd 
down  harder.  When  the  soft  part.*  arc  rigid  and  nfl 
ing,  strict  attention  should  be  paid  to  this  matter^ 

The  i-esults  of  this  accident,  when  it  is  sever 
deplorable,  as  the  female  can  not  retain  the 
her  bowels,  and  there  is  constant  tendency  to  di^ 
ment  of  the  pelvic  organs.  There  is  one  coosaI 
however,  and  that  is,  that  it  can  be  permanently  cnl 
a  surgical  operation. 

PuKKPERAL  Convulsions. — ^The  occurrence  of  o 
aious  during  labor,  is  a  very  serious  matter,  audk 
cases  will  prove  fatal  in  spite  of  all  treatment, 
causes  of  puerperal  convulsions  are  obscure,  and  vs 
ilifierent  cases.  In  some  cases  it  is  undoubtedly  il< 
ent  upon  deranged  action  of  the  kidneys  for  a  loD| 
previous,  by  which  the  blood  is  poisoned.  In  ott 
depends  upon  an  irritation  of  the  nervee,  produced 
labor. 

The  symptoms  are  very  marked,  and  cso 
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iken.  All  at  once  the  female  becomes  entiielj  ancon- 
aoos,  and  has  more  or  less  violent  convulsive  movements 
f  all  parts  of  the  body.  Every  function  of  the  body  is 
ioleut,  even  to  the  breathing,  which  is  hissing.  The  con- 
■Umon  may  last  but  a  minute,  or  it  may  continue  for  five, 
«Xf  or  fifteen  minutes,  when  it  passes  ollj  to  recur  again 
I  a  very  short  time.  Thus  it  continues,  the  paroxysms 
scorning  harder,  and  the  intervals  less,  until  it  is  arrested 
f  medicine,  or  the  sufferer  dies. 

Of  course,  a  physician  will  be  called  as  speedily  as  pos- 
t>le.  Until  he  comes,  ^ve  a  teaspoonful  of  tincture  of 
belia,  every  five  minutes,  in  the  intervals  between  the 
•nvnlsions,  until  it  produces  vomiting,  or  the  convulsion 
tsses  off.  To  assist  its  action,  use  an  injection  into  the 
>'w^el8  of  three  teaspoonfuls  of  tincture  of  lobelia,  one  of 
adanum,  to  half  a  teacupful  of  tepid  water,  retaining 
by  pressing  a  towel  against  the  rectum. 

CHLOMOFOMM  IN  LABOM. 

"The  distress  and  pain,"  observes  Dr.  Denmau,  "  which 
omen  often  endure  while  they  are  struggling  through  a 
ifficuit  labor,  are  beyond  all  description,  and  seem  to  be 
lore  than  human  nature  would  be  able  to  bear  under  any 
ther  circumstances."  And,  as  Dr.  Simpson  remarks, 
even  the  amount  of  agony  endured  in  most  cases  of 
atural  parturition,  are  abundantly  severe.  Viewed  apart, 
nd  in  an  isolated  light,  the  total  sum  of  actual  ptun  at- 
jndant  upon  common  labor,  is  as  great,  if  not  greater, 
lian  that  attendant  upon  most  surreal  operations.     It  is, 

believe,  education  and  custom,  and  perhaps  the  idea  of 
a  inevitable  necessity,  which  have  made  physicians  look 
pen  the  degree  of  natural  pain  and  physical  suffering 
ocompanying  natural  parturition,  as  less  deserving  of 
ODBiderotion  than  it  actually  is. 

**  Ib  it  lij^t,"  aays  the  aune  aathor,  "  for  the  physician 
>  interfere  irtiik  tb  <Wiig8  and  agonies,  in 
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order  to  save  and  shield  his  patient  from  the  emlunuiii 
them?  Is  it  j>roper  for  him  to  exercise  the  skill  tifi 
art  so  as  to  moderate  and  remove  these  'iutolml 
paitts  ? '  Would  it  be  fit  and  meet  in  him  to  dm  hm 
means  to  assuage  the  pangs  and  anguish  atteudjuit  u{ 
the  process  of  parturition  in  the  human  moth*rf 

These  (juestioiis  {»re.seiit  themselves  to  ex'ery  phjw 
and  to  every  mother.  Is  it  uccf^siiy  tiiat  she  shonldl 
these  pains?  Not  at  all,  hecause  we  have  in  chloroi 
ail  ageut  that  will  render  her  uuconscious  to  swfk 
until  the  labor  is  completed.  Some  claim  that  the  adl 
istratiou  of  chloroform  for  this  purpose  is  in  direct* 
sition  to  the  %vill  of  the  Almight}',  who  said,  "In  eo( 
shall  thou  bring  forth  children."  Let  these  learned 
tors  bear  such  pain  for  a  few  hours,  and  their 
scruples  would  vanish  into  thin  air. 

The  imiiortaiit  iiuestion  with  the  mother  is, ; 
This  1  can  answer  in  the  afiiiiMative,  us  in  niy  pract 
have  never  seen  the  slightest  ill  ettect^  either  duriD( 
hibdi-  or  ill  getting  up.  My  former  partner.  Dr.  Ne» 
has  employed  it  in  nearly  every  ciise  he  has  attendei 
the  last  ten  years,  without  a  single  accident;  andtl 
the  testimony  >>i'  Dr.  Simpson,  who  has  admini«t« 
in  over  a  thousand.ca.ses  of  labor.  It^  benetitfi  are 
graphically  described  by  the  same  writer: 

"  The  practice  of  anajsthesia  in  midwiferj* 
saves  the  mother  from  the  endurance  of  unnec 
tal  anxiety  and  unnecessary  physical  agony, 
also  from  some  of  the  dangers  attendant  upon  partiir 
by  husbanding  her  strength  and  warding  oft' the  effo 
that  exhaustion  and  nervous  depression  which  the 
and  shock  of  delivery  tend  to  produce.  In  moet 
the  mothers,  after  delivery,  on  waking  from 
thetic  sleep,  have  expressed  their  surprise  at 
feelings  of  strength  and  well  being;  and  many 
borne  children  previously,  liave  gratefully  dtjcl: 
the  great  difference  which  they  have  found  b*t< 
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Condition  after  being  delivered  under  ansesthetics,  and 
'V^thout  pain  and  sufiering,  and  their  state  of  prostration 
After  former  labors,  when  they  were  subjected  to  the  en- 
<lQrance  of  all  the  usual '  pangs  and  agonies '  of  parturi- 
tion. Nor  does  the  benefit  end  here.  Bj  annulling  the 
Parturient  pains  aud  shock,  and  their  direct  and  primaiy 
depressing  effects  upon  the  constitution,  we  ward  off,  I 
believe,  to  a  more  or  less  marked  extent,  the  chances  aud 
<)angers  of  those  secondary  vascular  excitements  which 
»re  always  apt  to  follow  directly  upon  them.  We  increase 
the  chances  of  a  more  speedy  and  a  more  healthy  conva- 
lescence ;  and  both  patients  and  practitioners  have,  as  a 
general  rule,  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  the  period  of 
convalescence  has  been  evidently  curtailed  and  shortened 
by  the  previous  adoption  of  anaesthesia  during  deUvety." 

PUEBrEXAJL  FSrSB. 

The  lying-in  woman  is  liable  to  a  severe  form  of  fever, 
wMch  is  called  puerperal  fever.  It  makes  its  appearance 
in  the  majority  of  cases  before  the  ninth  day,  usually 
about  the  second  or  third  day.  In  some  cases  it  is  undoubt- 
edly caused  by  cold,  in  others  it  results  from  the  absorp- 
tion of  decomposing  animal  matter  from  the  womb  or 
vagina,  and  in  others  it  arises  from  epidemic  or  contagious 
influence. 

It  has  not  been  definitely  determined,  as  yet,  whether 
the  disease  is  contagious  or  not,  yet  some  circumstances 
go  to  show  that  it  is.  Thus,  an  eminent  physician  in 
New  York,  doing  a  very  large  obstetric  practice,  had  it  to 
occur  in  every  case  that  he  attended  one  season,  and  had 
to  quit  his  practice,  while  others  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood did  not  have  a  single  case.  Such  fi&cts  as  these 
would  go  to  prove  that  it  would  be  very  hazardous  for  a 
practitioner  who  is  attending  a  case  of  puerperal  fever,  to 
oontinue  to  attend  women  in  labor.    Motfaan  ■hon^ 


erciee  a  souud  discretion  in  this  matter,  and  if 
physician  was  thus  objectioaable,  obtain  some  < 

Symptoms. — Puerperal  fever  usually  tnake^  ita  »p 
auce  mth  a  severe  chill,  and  pain  uud  soreue;«  it 
region  of  the  womb.  This  chill  will  frequeutly  lisl 
several  hours,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  high  fever.  The 
becomes  very  hot,  dry  and  husky,  the  pulse  Irequeol 
hard,  the  tongue  dry  and  parched,  the  bowels  bcmm 
urine  scanty,  and  the  nervous  sj'steni  nuich  excited, 
time  paSises  the  sjTuptoms  become  more  severe,  the  k 
discharge  and  the  secretion  of  milk  are  an*este 
patient  is  delirious.  By  the  third  or  fourth  day  I 
toms  will  be  very  severe,  and  the  most  casuall 
will  observe  that  it  is  a  very  grave  case  of  dis 

Passing  on  beyond  the  seventh  day,  the  straiif 
much  exhausted,  and  typhoid  symptoms  are  marked, 
tongue  is  brown  or  black,  dark  accumulations  aiuui^ 
teeth,  the  bowels  are  swollen  and  very  tender,  mm 
lochial  discbarge,  if  not  arrested,  is  very  oHi'iijiive. 
by  day  the  patient  becomes  weaker,  and  all  the  syni| 
more  severe,  until  at  length,  if  not  arretted  by  intX 
the  patient  dies.  fl 

Early  attention  is  of  great  importance  here,  ol 
well  to  give  the  mother  a  solution  of  chlorate  of  f( 
and  the  usual  doses  of  aconite,  when  the  first  anpic 
symptoms  are  noticed. 

The  after  treatment  will  of  course  be  under  the  ci 
a  physician. 


PHLEGMASIA  DOLENS—HTLK  LEG, 

This  is  a  disease  of  the  puerperal  stale,  and 
curs  between  the  fourth  day  and  third  week 
It  may  make  its  appearance  in  tirst  labor,  but 
jority  of  cases  it  occurs  in  women  who  have  bor 
children,  and  in  those  of  a  delicat«  and  lax  bl 
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ise  of  the  disease  is  not  well  known,  though  it  is  sap- 
ped to  arise  from  cold  or  over  exertion. 
Symptoms. — The  disease  is  usually  ushered  in  with  a 
ill  of  greater  or  less  severity,  which  is  sacceeded  bj 
'er.  AVith  this  the  patient  complains  of  pain  in  the 
ver  part  of  the  abdomen,  loins  and  groin,  not  very  se- 
re, but  a  source  of  aching  and  soreness.  In  a  short  time 
e  of  the  limbs  commences  swelling,  and  there  is  severe 
in  and  tenderness  in  it.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  first 
trked  evidence  of  the  disease  will  be  slight  enlargmeut 
1  hardness  of  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  when  felt  of,  it  will 
m  to  be  fast  to  the  bone,  and  pressure  on  it  will  pro- 
:e  considerable  pain. 

rhe  leg  gradually  increases  in  size,  and  is  white,  pale 
1  shining;  it  is  usually  warmer  than  natoral,  thoogh  in 
le  cases  it  is  colder  than  the  other  limb.  At  the  oom- 
Dcement  of  the  swelling  it  will  pit  on  pressure,  bat 
srward  becomes  so  tense  that  no  impression  can  be  made 
>n  it.  The  entire  limb  is  tender  on  pressure,  but  this 
specially  marked  along  the  course  of  the  femoral  vein, 
ich  may  be  felt  hard  and  rolling'  under  the  finger  like 
ord. 

The  disease  is  usually  very  slow,  and  the  swelling  may 
itinue  for  six  or  eight  weeks,  or  longer,  though  the 
er  usually  subsides  by  the  ninth  day.  In  some  cases 
:  disease  becomes  chronic,  and  lasts  for  many  months, 
even  years.  In  others,  the  inflammation  is  very  high 
i  terminates  in  suppuration,  extensive  abscesses  being 
raed  in  the  thigh,  giving  rise  to  a  great  amount  of 
lering  and  prostration. 

rRSATMKNT. — Always  get  a  good  physician  if  it  is  poe- 
le ;  if  not,  the  following  plan  may  be  adopted  :  To  a 
if  glass  of  water  add  tincture  of  aconite  five  dr()ps. 
dure  of  macrotys  twenty  drops ;  in  another  put 
enty  drops  of  tincture  of  phytolacoa :  mve  them  ulter- 
tely,_a  teaspoonful  every  hoar.  '▼  un- 

tasant  odor  of  the  breath  or  1  *  of 
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a  saturated  solution  of  dilorute  of  pOtash,  «  teup< 
every  three  liours.  The  awolleu  limb  may  be  \ 
with  one  part  of  phj  tolacca  to  three  parts  of  wal 
with  au  infusiou  of  the  green  poke  root. 

Have  a  Uirge  bucket  of  water  hot,  add  mustard 

and  bathe  the  feet  for  half  an  hour,  adding  hot  wi 

keep  it  na  warm  as  the  patient  can  bear  it,  at  the 

time  using  an  intiusiou  of  pennyroyal,  which  may  I 

tinned  as  a  drink  throughout  the  disease.    After  tl 

three  or  four  days,  all  the  medicine  the  patient  oee 

is  the  sedative,  and  a  solution  of  half  an  ounce  of  i 

potash  to  four  ounces  of  water,  a  teaspoonful  eva 

hours.  ^1 

As  long  OS  the  pain  continues,  bathe  the  lovim 

the  bowels,  back  and  loins,  with  equal  parts  of  ti 

of  arnica,  tincture  of  camphor  and  water.     The  IM 

plication  that  can  be  made  to  the  limb  is   phytoitt 

jimson-weed    leaves,  bruised   and     moistened  wi| 

FlQ.  14.       vinegar  and  water.    In  place  a 

^  ^p--^-;*;**  smartweed  may  be  used   in  tlM 

/  '^-'^'      ^  manner.     When  the  acute  vpt 

have    passed  oftj   I  always    a| 

flannel  bandage,  as  shown  in  ti 

nexed  Fig.,  sometimes  wetting  I 

the  arnica  mixture  above  named. 


PART  II. 

DISEASES  OF   WOMEN. 


omen  are  liable  to  the  same  diseases  as  men,  and,  in 
ion,  others  which  are  dependent  upon  their  spedal 
aizatiou.  These  special  diseases  are  divided  into 
ional  and  structural — ^the  first  being  those  which  are 
adent  upon  deviation  from  the  natural  or  healthy 
n  of  the  reproductive  organs ;  and  the  second  upon 
ges  in  their  structure.  These  diseases  are  of  very 
lent  ucciirrence,  and  entail  a  great  amount  of  suffer- 
imong  women,  being  in  the  ratio  of  about  five  to  one 
^her  cuninion  affections, 
jarly  every  other  woman  you  meet,  has  some  trouble 

these  organs,  and  a  very  large  number  have  their 
h  pertnaiiently  impaired,  and  lead  wretched  lives  in 
2quence.  American  women  seem  to  have  a  latger 
;  of  tlieui  than  any  other  nation;  and  it  is  not  difiicult 
ccount  fur  this  fact.     As  a  general  rule,  our  women 

less  recreation,  and  take  less  exercise,  than  any  other 
le.  Au  English  woman  of  the  higher  class  attends 
er  household  affsdrs,  sees  to  her  gardens,  and  takes 
dant  exercise  in  the  open  air,  riding  or  walking.  In 
non  to  this,  are  periods  of  relaxation  with  her  family 
triends,  which  seem  to  give  variety  to  life,  and  greatly 
uce  to  health.     Even  the  poorer  classes,  though  they 

to  labor  hard,  have  thai  penods  of  lelazatioD  and 

open  air  exercise. 

ith  American  women,  it  k  r  *> 
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onoufl  con&aetnent  to  the  bouse;  or  if  th<^ 
must  be  dressed  and  act  with  such  precision  th^ 
neither  have  exercise  or  relaxation.  The  htebw 
male  rehitioiis  and  friends  are  iramei-sed  in  business, 
oonimences  with  their  getting  up  in  the  morninj 
ceases  only  when  they  close  their  eyes  in  sleep, 
liave  no  time  for  any  thing  but  business,  and  are 
SI  irhed  by  their  cares,  that  any  thing  that  would  i 
the  current  of  their  thoughts,  would  be  deemed  ali 
sacrilege. 

A  man  will  go  poetically  wretched,  or  morbifi 
anthropic,  or  any  great  misfortune  will  overthio 
entirely,  drive  him  to  insanity,  lure  him  to  slip 
life  through  the  terrible  by-road  of  suicide;  buth( 
drags  on  existence  from  year  to  year  with  "  nervo; 
spirits,"  and  the  various  maladies  of  mind  and 
that  make  many  women  a  torment  to  tbemsekea 
burthen  to  all  connected  with  them. 

Why  is  this?  and  is  it  inevitable?  Any  one  wh 
in  the  smallest  degree  answer  this  question,  wo 
doing  something  to  the  lessening  of  a  great  ev 
than  many  other  evils  which,  being  social  an 
rthosv  more  largely  on  the  aggregate  census  of  1 

Most  assuredly,  however  unpoetical  may  be  such 
of  the  matter,  the  origin  of  a  great  deal  of  unba 
is  physical  disease ;  or,  rather,  the  loss  of  that 
condition  of  body  which,  in  the  present  state  of  < 
tioii,  so  tar  removed  from  a  state  of  nature,  can  ( 
kept  in  any  individual  by  the  knowledge  and  prai 
the  ordinary  laws  of  hygiene — generally  the  ve 
knowledge  that  women  seem  to  have.  The  daily  i 
ties  of  wat«r,  fresh  air,  proper  clothing,  food  and 
with  the  due  regulation  of  each  of  these,  without 
nohunmii  being  can  expect  to  live  healthily  or  happ 
matters  in  which  the  only  excuse  for  lamentable  n 
is  still  more  lametitable  ignorance. 

An  ignoiance  the  woi-se,  booause  it  is  gene 
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Jed.  11"  you  tell  a  young  girl  that  water,  the 
ter,  is  esseutial  to  every  pore  of  her  delicate 
)rning ;  that  daily  out-door  exercise,  short  of 
ue,  regular  meals,  employment  and  amuse- 
ler  a  vital  necessity ;  that  she  should  make 
er  education  to  acquire  a  certain  amount  of 
nation  on  t<auitary  science,  and  especially 
i(  her  own  being,  physical  and  mental :  tell 
the  chances  are  she  will  stare  at  you  uncom- 
or  be  shocked,  as  if  you  were  saying  to  her 

[proper,  or  answer  flippantly,  "Oh!  yes;  I 

J) 

good  does  it  do  her? — when  she  lies  in  bed  till 
id  sits  up  till  any  hour  the  next  morning; 
!r  of  food  at  all  manner  of  irregular  intervals ; 
t  leaving  her  bedroom  window  two  inches 
mg  caught  in  a  slight  shower ;  yet  will  cower 
le  fire  in  a  high  woolen  dress,  and  put  on  a 
ne  in  the  evening.  When  she  wears  all 
>ots,  gossamer  stockings,  a  gown  open  at  the 
s,  and  a  loose  mantle  that  every  wind  blows 
onders  that  she  always  has  a  cold — and 
■  down  in  summer  time  with  four  petticoats 
or  the  other,  yet  is  quite  astonished  that  she 
tired  so  soon!  Truly,  any  sensible,  old- 
y,  who  knows  how  much  the  health,  happi- 
ral  well-being  of  this  generation — and,  alas! 
ation  alone — depend  upon  these  charming, 
ating  young  fools,  can  not  fail  to  be  aggra- 
1  every  day." 

imiliating  the  fact  may  be  to  those  poetical 
,  in  spite  of  all  the  laws  of  nature,  wish  to 
1  entirely  independent  of  the  body — forget- 
I,  its  temporary  probation  in  the  body  at  all 
jeen  quite  unnecessary — I  repeat  there  can 
anitarv  state  of  mind  without  a  sane  condi- 
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tion  of  body ;  and  that  one  of  the  first  requ 
pinesa  is  good  health. 
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AMJiNOIiRHOSA. 

Bj  uuteiiorrhuea  we  understand  the  suppreerac 
menstrual  discharge  when  it  has  once  appettrcd^oi 
appearance  at  the  period  of  puberty.  The  tirat  \ 
iiate  as  suppression  of  the  menses,  the  second 
taixled  menstruation. 

Retahbed  Menstruation. — As  we  have  air 
when  describing  the  physiology  of  the  reprodo 
paratus,  menstruation,  or  the  monthly  discharge 
in  women,  usually  occurs  between  the  age  of  M 
sixteen  years.  It  may  come  on  earl  ier  than  this,  oi 
appear  until  the  eighteenth  or  twentieth  year, 
is  marked  by  the  developement  of  the  syst 
^rl  to  the  woman.  The  organs  of  generatiol^ 
development,  the  breasts  become  prominent,  and! 
and  tastes  of  the  young  female  undergo  a  markw 
In  addition  to  this,  she  usually  exf>erience6,  fia 
three  periods,  a  pain  in  the  back  and  limbs,  weig 
pelvis,  and  feeling  of  langour  that  is  unusual,  % 
discharge  comes  on. 

If  all  of  these  signs  of  puberty  have  made  thd: 
auce,  and  the  discharge  does  not  come  on,  and  % 
if  she  exhibits  e\adence  of  disease,  we  say  shehM 
rhcea.  The  most  common  symptoms  are  hea 
sense  of  fullness  and  weight  about  the  bowels, 
countenance,  torpor,  lassitude,  pain  in  the  backl 
irregular  circulation,  and  more  or  less  disturbonf 
nervous  system. 

Treatment. — ^The  non-appearance  of  the  mensl 
'liarge  may  be  owing  to  a  want  of  circulation  of 
the  organs,  or  to  want  of  normal  stimulation, 
generally  the  case  when  the  girl  is  of  a  lymphatic 
ment,  and  sluggish  in  her  appearance  and  raoj 
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^is  case  laxative  doses  of  aloes,  from  one  to  three  grains, 
■vice  a  day,  with  the  use  of  the  hot  foot  bath,  and  an  in- 
uaon  of  pennyroyal  at  night,  with  sometimes  the  appli- 
:«tion  of  mustard   plasters  to  the  inside  of  the  thighs, 
^11  be  sufficient. 

In  the  second  case,  there  is  too  much  blood  sent  to  these 
Mgans,  and  too  much  excitation.  This  is  marked  by  &e 
pain,  weight,  and  sense  of  fullness  in  the  pelvis,  flushed 
bee,  pain  in  the  back,  etc.  Here  we  would  give  a  cath- 
artic of  cream  of  tartar,  citrate  of  magnesia,  or  a  seidlitz 
powder.  Bathe  the  fe^t  well  in  hot  water,  ^ve  the  pen- 
Dyroyal  tea,  and  if  this  does  not  seem  sufficient,  let  her  rit 
Bver  the  vapor  of  bitter  herbs. 

In  the  third  case,  the  young  girl  presents  marked  evi- 
ience  of  anaemia.  She  is  pale  and  bloodless,  poor  in 
Beeh,  and  feeble,  her  appetit«  is  not  good,  and  her  food 
ligests  slowly  and  imperfectly.  In  such  a  case  as  this  we 
iroald  give  the  bitter  tonics  and  iron,  and  with  bathing, 
proper  exercise,  and  a  nutritious  diet,  build  up  the  system, 
ind  increase  the  quantity  of  blood,  when  in  all  probability 
:he  discharge  would  appear. 

Suppression  of  the  Menses. — The  monthly  diaoharge 
s  most  frequently  arrested  bj'  cold  contracted  during  a 
nenstnial  period,  as  by  getting  the  feet  wet,  sitting  on 
he  damp  ground,  washing  the  body  with  cold  water,  etc. 
Phough  this  is  the  most  frequent  cause,  yet  it  may  be  ar- 
rested from  severe  mental  emotion  at  these  times,  and 
Tom  other  acute  diseases.  A  long  ship  voyage  is  likely 
o  cause  arrest  of  the  menses,  as  we  observe  in  women 
jotning  from  a  foreign  country. 

The  amount  of  disturbance  consequent  upon  suppress- 
on  of  the  menses  varies  verj*  much  in  different  cases.  In 
ome  there  is  a  slight  headache,  a  feeling  of  weight  in  the 
>elvis,  pain  in  the  back  and  in  the  limbs,  and  more  or  less 
Bverish  symptoms.  These  recur  at  each  menstrual  period 
nd  continue  for  five  or  six  days,  when  they  pass  off.  In 
noet  cases  the  general  health  suffers  to  a  greater  or  lem 


cases,  thongh  if  mild  means  faH,  i 
coiiBulted.  Wlien  the  discharge  i 
the  feet  thoroughly  in  mustard  w 
a  tea  made  of  smartwecd,  pennyi 
is  not  sufficient,  use  the  hot  sitz  I 
hour  at  a  time,  or  sit  over  the  i 
taii^y,  hoarhoand,  hops,  etc.  ^M 
a<M  five  drops  of  aconite  and™ 
to  halt'  a  glass  of  water,  and  g 
two  hours.  If  there  is  no  fever, 
pulaiitilliv.  In  long  continued  cut 
he  commenced  three  or  four  di 
period,  as  that  is  the  only  time  tl 
brought  on. 


By  dysmenorrhoca,  we  und« 
cult  flow  of  the  menses,  they  b< 
quantity;  in  severe  cases  containii 
or  even  an  entire  false  nienihran* 
menstrual  flow  is  always  acctnui 
pains  in  the  back,  limbs,  and  |^| 
abdomen,  though  it  is  general!^ 


times  a  duj.  It  should  be  conmie 
lietore  the  expected  monthly  perio< 
the  discharge  is  free  and  painless, 
ation  is  essentially  a  chronic  disei 
remedies  will  have  to  be  repeated  i 
until  the  patient  is  wholly  relieved 
sary  to  resort  to  them  occasionally 
If  these  fail  to  give  relief,  we  woi 
num,  which  has  proven  a  most  vali 
cases.  I  ase  it  in  the  proportion  o 
to  the  half  glass  of  water,  a  teasp 
four  hours.  In  some  cases  the  pai 
structural  disease,  which  will  reqn 
a  skillful  physician. 

MENORRHAO 

Profuse  menstruation,  or  floodin 
nod,  is  called  menorrha^a.  It  may 
either  in  the  plethoric  and  robust,  o 
and  exhausted  habit  of  body.  As  L 
describing  the  functions  of  these  < 
varies  greatly  in  different  persons, 
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We  have  two  new  remodies  which  have  be 
with  excelleut  results.  Churcual,  thorousrhij  po»d 
and  then  mixed  with  six  times  its  bulk  of  white  i 
and  rubbed  up  again,  is  given  in  doBes  of  about  ouei 
every  hoar  or  two.  It  is  especially  useful  where  tbei 
face  is  pallid  ami  blooille^s.  Ipecac  \»  another  rerjga 
remedy.  Add  ten  drops  to  half  a  glass  of  waU'r,i 
give  a  teaspooaful  every  half  hour  or  hour.  Bceberi 
ill  doses  of  half  a  grain  every  three  hours,  is  a  renied; 
chronic  cases. 

LEUCOKRHOSA—  WHITES. 

Leucorrhcea  is  a  whitish  discharge  from  thevagint,! 
sisting  of  mncus,  or  mucus  and  pos;  it  is  generally  kn* 
by  the  name  of  whites.  Very  many  women  have  it  slig 
at  times,  and  quite  a  large  number  have  it  to  such  an 
tent  that  it  is  an  e.xhauating  drain  upon  the  system. 

The  causes  of  leucorrhoea  are  various.  In  some  cM 
arises  from  chronic  inflammation  of  the  mucous  memlK 
of  the  vagina;  in  others,  from  debility  and  exhaoi 
produced  from  other  diseases ;  from  too  frequent  d 
bearing,  or  from  prolonged  nursing.  In  other  cases,  B^ 
it  is  caused  by  disease  of  the  neck  of  the  womb,  and  ii 
rarer  cases  it  arises  from  disease  of  the  lining  meat 
of  this  organ. 

Vaginal  Leucorrbsa. — In  vaginal  leucorrhc 
charge  may  be  white,  but  is  most  generally 
white,  or  even  yellowish.  It  is  a  creamy  fluic 
little  tenacity  and  is  opaque.  It  may  be  discharge 
very  large  quantities*,  and  in  such  cases  the  vagina  wj 
found  relaxed  and  flabby.  Frequently  there  are  n 
lions  of  soreness  and  tenderness  on  pressure,  and  in  a 
jority  of  cases  there  is  a  feeling  of  weight,  presourq 
bearing  down,  which  is  verj'  annoying.  Occasionally  i 
is  some  trouble  with  the  bladder,  with  a  frequent  deri 
make  water,  pain  and  burning  when  it  pames, 
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fficulty  in  passing  it  There  is  asoally  constipation  of 
L«  bowels. 

Kthe  dieease  iias  continaed  long,  the  general  health  la 
hnmderablj  affected.  She  is  weak  and  feeble,  her  appe- 
te  is  poor  or  variable,  digestion  imperfect,  with  fre- 
aentlj  qmte  severe  dyspepsia.  It  would  seem  strange 
}w  so  slight  a  trouble  could  produce  such  serious  results, 
d  we  not  know  the  intimate  sympathy  that  exists  be 
reen  these  organs  and  the  general  system. 
TBEATHBifT. — Proper  attention  to  the  person  will  almost 
ways  prevent  this  disease.  Eveiy  woman  should  have 
rubber  pump  syringe,  and  should  use  an  injection  of 
oderately  cold  water  once  a  day,  or  at  least  two  or  three 
nes  a  week,  for  the  purpose  of  cleanliness.  The  natural 
Bchatgee,  by  being  retained,  sometimes  give  rise  to  irri- 
taon  and  relaxation,  and  the  discharge  we  are  speak- 
go£ 

In  mild  cases,  the  frequent  use  of  cold  water  alone  will 
metimes  be  found  sufficient  to  arrest  the  discharge. 
1  other  cases,  a  tea  of  yellow  root  may  be  used  as  an  in- 
iction,  or  a  decoction  of  white  oak  bark.  I  more  fre- 
lently  prescribe  chlorate  of  potash,  one  ounce ;  sugar  of 
ad,  one  drachm,  to  be  divided  into  six  powders ;  one  of 
ese  is  added  to  a  pint  of  water  and  used  as  an  injection, 
ae  drachm  of  alum  to  a  pint  of  water  will  also  answer  a 
K>d  purpose. 

In  using  the  injection,  first  wash  the  parts  by  using 
nple  water  freely,  then,  lying  down,  introduce  the  tube 
gh  up  in  the  vagina,  and  throw  in  the  medicated  injeo- 
>n.  This  should  be  retained  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  in 
der  to  obtain  its  full  advantage.  A  great  many  wo- 
en,  when  directed  to  use  an  injection,  do  it  so  imper- 
ctly,  and  use  so  small  a  quantity,  that  no  good  results 
3m  it. 

As  regards  the  general  treatment,  I  sometimes  use  the 
acture  of  muriatf;  of  iron,  in  doses  of  twenty  or  thirty 
ope,  four  times  a  day,  with  marked  advantage.    In  other 


cases,  equal  parts  of  ciibcbs  and  carbonate  <rf ' 
much  as  will  lie  upon  a  t«ii  cent  piece,  three  or  I 
a  day,  exerts  a  good  influence.  lu  the  ms^ority  ofca 
however,  the  collinsonia  tonic  will  be  all  the  ibM 
modiciue  the  patient  requires. 

Utkrink  Leocorrh<ea. — The  disi^harge  may  come  ft 
the  neck  of  the  ut«rii8  in  rare  cases,  or  from  ita  «< 
and  is  then  called  uterine  leucorrbcea.  In  some  n 
there  is  ulceration  of  the  neck,  in  others  chronic  iil 
mation  of  its  cavity,  and  in  others  a  diseased  oonC 
of  ita  entire  mucous  lining. 

The  discharge  varies  in  character,  according  to  Ae 
and  character  of  the  disease  producing  it,  when  the 
ternal  surface  of  the  neck  of  the  womb  is  diseased, 
shown  in  the  cuts  below,  the  discharge  will  be  a  yeilo" 
or  yellowish-green,  creamy  flnid.  When  the  djfl 
cotnes  from  the  cavity  of  the  cervix,  or  neck,  it  isBH 
transparent,  very  tenacious,  and  resembles  white  of 
When  it  comes  from  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  it  Mjj 
ally  thin  and  watery,  looks  dirty,  and  has  an 

•idor. 
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Klg.  16  repre.-*iMils  ihe  upiicannii-p  dI  tin-  d<\' 
womb  m  a  .severe  case  of  uterine  leucorrhit;*.  11 
chronic  iniiarumation,  softness  and  dilation  of 
and  several  small  roundish  elevatioos,  eb 


16  repreaents  a  c^ase  of  similar  character,  the 
See  were  abundant  and  irregular,  and  there  was  se- 
Bnoorrhcea.  The  neck  of  the  womb  was  livid,  and 
ISd  with  small  veeiclcs,  and  these,  with  the  mouth 
ie  womb,  bled  on  pressure,  and  during  movement 
e  limbs. 

Fio.  16. 


g.  17  represents  a  nioi-e  severe  case,  there  was  inflam- 
on  and  ulceration,  the  menses  being  frequent  in  their 
rrence  and  abundant,  and  between  the  periods  there 
a  leucorrhoeal  discharge.     The  patient  had  a  great 

"  Via.  17. 
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amount  of  pain,  which  was  increased  hy  presBiog  on  Ai 
womb. 

Fig.  18  repreeente  a  caae  of  severe  inflammation  of  tkl 
neck  of  the  womb,  which  was  enlarged,  and  had  ivdj 
defined  ulcer  extendiug  into  its  raoath.  The  wodjaomI 
fered  much  pain,  with  a  sensation  of  dizziness  and  bdrfi 
down  ;  the  leucorrhoeal  discharge  was  not  in  as  large qon- 
titles  as  the  preceding  cases. 

Fig.  18. 


In  uterine  leucorrhcba  the  general  health  is  ooi 
affected,  especially  if  the  discharge  is  large.  The  pari 
complains  of  a  sensation  of  weight  and  bearing  dowi 
the  pelvis,  soreness  acroBS  the  lower  part  of  the  bow 
and  aching  and  pain  in  the  back.  The  monthly  }i«ri 
are  almost  always  irregular,  recurring  before  their  ti 
and  continuing  longer.  The  discharge  is  sometii 
darker  colored,  and  unpleasant,  but  in  others  may  hen 
or  less  mixed  with  the  discharges,  or  may  be  iinluml. 

The  appetite  is  frequently  im|>aired,  and  digestloi 
more  or  less  imperfectly  performed — the  )  "  '  ajiii 
pepsia.  The  bowels  are  constipated,  and  r.. 
is  a  sensation  of  uneasiness  and  pressure  in 
bowel,  and  not  unfrequently  an  unpleasant 
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-patsaing  water     If  the  disease  is  severe,  the  female  wiL  in 

-snost  cases  be  sterile. 

Tkbathbnt. — ^It  is  only  the  milder  cases  which  will  prove 
macnenbble  to  domestic  medication,  in  others  a  physician 
•lionld  be  consulted.  We  first  endeavor  to  sustain  the 
S^Deral  health  by  appropriate  means.  Thns  we  get  the 
^Jowels  regular,  by  the  means  named  in  Vol.  I.,  paying 
•special  attention  to  their  evacuation  at  a  certain  i>eriod 
*very  day.  The  urinary  organs  should  also  be  noticed,  never 
•'lowing  the  bladder  to  become  unduly  distended.  A  daily 
'^ftth  is  of  great  importance,  commencing  vrith  the  water 
^&rm  enough  to  be  pleasant,  and  gradually  getting  it 
^^^ler,  until  cold  water  can  be  used.  A  bamn  of  water, 
^  sponge,  and  a  coarse  towel,  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  a 
^ath,  sponging  the  surface  and  then  rubbing  vrith  the 
^wel  until  a  glow  of  heat  is  experienced  on  the  skin. 
^The  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  and  thighs  may  be  bathed 
"^  salt  water,  rubbing  them  thoroughly. 

The  internal  remedies  should  be  selected  from  those 
named  under  this  bead,  choosing  the  one  or  ones  indi- 
cated by  the  symptoms  in  this  special  case.  In  the  ma- 
jority a  tonic  or  restorative  treatment  will  also  be  neces- 
sary, which,  associated  with  good  food,  rest  to  the  parts, 
and  pleasant  surroundings,  does  much  toward  the  cure. 
We  rely  mostly  upon  local  applications  in  these  cases,  us- 
ing the  pump  syringe.  Let  the  vagina  be  thoroughly  washed 
out  with  cold  or  warm  water,  whichever  feels  best,  and 
then  use  the  medicated  injection.  Chlorate  of  potash, 
one  ounce,  sulphate  of  zinc,  one  drachm,  divided  into  six 
powders,  and  one  of  these  added  to  a  pint  of  water,  is  an 
excellent  injection.  Alum,  two  ounces,  and  sulphate  of 
zinc,  one  drachm,  divided  into  six  powders,  also  an.-?wers 
a  good  purpose.  The  yellow  root,  heretofore  mentionfil. 
and  the  white  oak  bark,  may  also  be  used.  A  verv  croud 
injection  is  made  by  taldng  equal  parts  of  dogvs-ood  bark 
and  yellow  dock  root,  and  making  a  strong  infusion  vf 
them  with  boiling  water. 


When  there  is  much  irritation  and  soreness,  w< 
times  obtain  the  most  advantage  at  first  from  ' 
equal  part*!  of  milk  and  water,  warm.  Slippery-dm  i 
flaxseed  tc-:i  may  be  used  in  the  same  cases.  In  the«i«| 
and  more  {lei-siHtent  wises  of  the  disease,  it  becatnesnea 
sary  to  consult  a  physician,  have  an  examioation  mtik 
determine  the  condition  of  the  organs,  and  haw  Im 
remedies  applied  to  the  diseased  parts. 


AN  EXAMINATION. 


I  yeafl 


Many  women  suffer  for  months,  or  even 
their  health  is  undermined,  and  their  happiness  deslroj 
before  they  will  make  up  their  minds  to  have  an  exan 
ation  made,  to  determine  the  seat  and  character  of  tl 
disease.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  very  anplM 
tx5  have  an  examination  made,  yet  it  must  be  nccXmi 
that  very  frequently  it  offers  the  only  chance  of  a  j 
tion  of  health.  The  physician  must  know  whi 
diseased,  and  the  nature  of  the  disease,  before  he  | 
scribe  intelligently.  Hence,  if  the  sufferer  vi-ish« 
well,  the  earlier  she  submits  to  the  only  means 
cure  her,  the  better  she  will  be  off.  There  is  Utile 
postponing  the  time,  in  hopes  that  she  may  get 
these  cases  rarely  or  never  get  well  without  ap| 
medicine. 

An  examination  is  not  much  if  the  woman 
properly.  It  is  something  that  nearly  every  wonui 
to  undergo  at  some  period  of  her  life,  and  the  phj» 
should  be  regarded  a.s  a  friend,  and  one  convereaot 
all  that  pertains  to  the  human  system,  and  it  Lb  his  i 
tiorj  to  do  these  things,  thereby  relieving  saffering 
distress. 

In  some  cases  an  examination  with  the  finger  is  all 
is  necessary.  The  physician  having  appointed  a  til 
meet  the  lady  for  this  purpose,  she  should  have  »  ft 
mend  or  acquaintance  with  her.     Let  some  lard  or  <\ 
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AN   RZAMIHATION. 

M9ed  handy,  with  a  basin  of  vater,  soap  and  toweL 
rw  let  her  lie  down  on  the  bed,  on  her  ba(^  throwing  a 
lH  or  spread  over  her.     The  physician  passes  his  finger 

to  the  womb,  and  by  carefully  feeling  of  its  surface,  its 
>xith,  and  the  vagina,  be  is  enabled  to  detenaine  pretty 
snrately  what  the  difficulty  is. 
In  some  cases  it  is  necessary  that  the  parts  be  seen,  and 

lliese  an  instrument  called  a  speculum  is  used,  to  dilate 
e  parts,  and  throw  light  up  to  the  uterus.  Figures  19 
L^  20  represent  the  two  forms  of   instruments  used. 

Fio.  19. 


Olau  Speeuhim. 

Fig.  20. 


Fowr-bladed  Speeulvm. 

leir  passage  is  attended  with  little  or  no  pain,  and  their 
e  is  rarely  objected  to  when  the  lady  believes  it  neces- 
ry,  and  has  confidence  in  her  medical  attendant 
Sometimes  it  becomes  necessary  to  examine  the  internal 
vity  of  the  womb,  when  an  instrument  called  a  uterine 
und,  is  employed-  It  is  passed  through  the  mouth  of  the 
omb  into  the  cavity,  and  should  always  be  used  with 
•eat  care. 
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wnen  a  uitwase  oi  eariy  yams 

connected,  either  with  eutire  a 
or  with  a  scunty,  painful  and  irre 
fmu'tion  ;  mid  if  a  diseitse  of  latei 
causes,  it  niay  have  been  pre 
orrhagia  or  leucorrhoea. 

It  is  strictly  a  disease  of 
either  males  or  females,  thougl 
When  developed  in  the  female,  it 
ted  with  some  derangement  of 
usually  an  arrest  of  this  secretii 
are  diminiisbed  in  quantity  and 
and  watery.  In  consequence  of 
digestion  are  impaired,  the  person 
hy  day  becomes  weaker.  She  dii 
easily  fatigued,  is  not  cheerful, 
frequently  weeps  without  cause. 

Not  only  is  the  appetite  imps 
lood  is  loathed,  and  inuutritiout 
chalk,  dirt,  charcoal,  etc.  The  b< 
constipated,  the  tongue  is  coated 
and  there  is  flatulence  and  all  til 
tion.  The  breath  is  frequently 
gas  from  the  stomach,  heailache. 


CHLOROSIS.  6U1 

s  small  doses  of  podophyllin  with  hydrastin  (1-20  gr. 

-}  grain)   will  be  found  the  best  tonic.     As  a  blood- 
aker,  copper  is  sometimes  better  than  iron:  add  tun 
ops  of  the  tinctnre  to  one-half  glass  of  water,  and  give 
teaspoonful  four  times  a  day. 
The  proper  nterine  remedy  is  always  to  be  selected. 

the  montblj^  period  is  arrested, or  the  discharge  scanty, 
should  think  of  pulsatilla  or  macrotys;  if  painful,  then 
fcornnm;  if  too  profuse,  prolonged  or  watery,  the  finely 
>wdered  charcoal. 

In  regard  to  the  hygienic  treatment,  I  can  not  do  bet- 
■■V  than  to  quote  from  M.  Columbat.  He  says:  "What- 
rer  may  have  brought  on  chlorosis,  we  should  remove 
ke  patient  from  all  exposure  to  cold  and  humidity ;  she 
aould  breathe  a  dry,  pure  and  moderately  warm  air  A 
reezy  situation,  in  a  sunny  exposure,  is  recommended, 
lannel  worn  next  the  skin,  with  uromutic  trictions,  may 
kewise  be  proposed.  The  food  must  consist  of  roast 
oeats,  fi^h  eggs,  farinaceous  vegetables,  ripe  froits,  and 
titter  and  aromatic  plants ;  for  example,  succory  and  celery. 
Sls  a  drink  during  meals,  we  may  employ  with  advantage 
.  mixture  of  chalybeate  water  with  wine.  Between  the 
epasts,  the  patient  may  allay  her  thirst  with  some  refresh- 
ng,  slightly  acidulated  drink.  Nevertheless,  though  a 
arefnl  regimen  ought  to  be  strictly  ol)8erved,it  is  not  well 
;)  be  too  exclusive;  if  we  meet  with  great  reluctance  in 
iving  up  the  injurious  articles  which  the  patients  desire, 
:  would  be  necessary  at  first,  to  respect  their  longings, 
owever  strange  they  might  seem,  and  even  to  satisfy 
liem,  unless  they  were  directed  to  substances  evidently 
lurtful.  We  should  always  commence  by  regulating  the 
leals,  and  by  forbidding  fruit,  salad  and  all  crude  article^  : 
re  ought,  moreover,  to  consult  the  digestive  functions,  anil 
wholly  proscribe  articles  well  known  to  be  indigestible. 

"  Whatever  be  the  aversion  to  exercise  felt  by  chlor<»ti«. 
lersons,  we  ought  invariably  to  inmst  upon  its  employ- 
nent,  regulating  H,  howevf^  *"         ^*rength  of  the  patient 


e  crianus  }itii)rtK'u  oy  uh-te 
8,  Boating  excursions,  whi 
upon  all  the  organs,  and  which  a 
of  exorcis>e,  that  of  being  agreeal 
of  producing  a  useful  stimulatic 
dividuals  of  the  opposite  sex ;  i 
salutary  excitation  in  lymphatic 
bathing,  and  swimming  in  niai 
hygienic  means,  which  it  is  well  I 
sad  and  melancholy  women,  anc 
sensibility.  Traveling  can  not 
mended  to  persons  in  whom  tt 
acute  sorrow,  or  by  any  moral  d 
of  mineral  water  taken  at  the 
spect,  incalculable  advantages,  no 
action  of  the  waters  themselv^^ 
tients  enjoy  at  such  places  the  ▼« 
ous  and  brilliant  society,  and^ 
stautly  changing.  fl 

"  The  use  of  very  tight  corseti 
sleep  should  not  be  protracted  be 
and  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
too  wai-m  nor  too  soft,  because 
the  feebleness  and  constipation  i 

. -•-«!_  4.1 : 1 *i x.i 
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George  says :  '  Hysteric  patiei^f 
{•etrift-e,  are  eo  well  accnstom^H 
preearsory  symptoms,  as  iieve^ 
tbey  go  to  bed,  and  are  tied  | 
Sometimes  tlie  paroxysm  end" 
the  anxiety  and  sufferings  inj 
of  spirits,  often  weeping,  ensu 
of  stiffness  and  coldness  of 
vertigo  ;  confusion,  and  to  these  r 
loss  of  souse  and  consciousness,  a; 
voluntary  muscles,  during  wliic 
struggles  are  alternated  with  w 
oasionally  there  is  a  teUinic  i-ieid 
trunk  or  back,  and  the  body  ^M 
an  arch,  but  the  linibs  are  more 
patient  often  beats  lier  breast 
teeth,  bites  the  tongue  or  Iips,| 
The  assistant-s  are  often  stmt 
have  vociferous  epithets  heaped  c 
ing,  sobbing,  laughing  and  vaci 
succeed  each  other.  During  tt 
beats  tumultuously,  the  countenn 
swollen,  and  the  breathing  labo 
continuance  of  from  ft  few  minuti 
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pvals,  and  of  frequent  occurrence  for  days,  or  a  '1 
it  sleep  or  coma  may  till  up  the  interrals,  from  win.  n 
nug  can  arouse  the  patient.  In  some  women,  the 
»xysm8  return  monthly,  or  at  the  menstaraJ  flow ;  in 
Bra,  at  variable  intervals,  dependent  on  disturbances  of 
physical  or  mental  equaliility.  It  is  remarkable  that 
Bipness  of  person,  roseate  hue  of  countenance,  and 
leral  appearance  ot  good  health  are  not  incompatible, 
often  attend  the  worst  of  sutierers  from  this  affection 
OQgh  life,  so  faithfully  is  the  nutritive  function  pro- 
ved amid  the  many  and  frequent  storms  of  nervous 
jctional  deningement. 

l^ATMENT. — The  treatment  of  hysteria  requires  a  great 
louut  of  care,  as  the  hysterical  sj^inptoras  are  only  evi- 
Ice  of  some  other  disease.  In  persons  who  seem 
Dug  and  robust,  some  uterine  disease  will  be  found  at 
I  bottom  of  the  ti-onble.  In  those  of  a  feeble  and  deli- 
ie  constitution,  means  w\\]  have  to  be  used  to  restore 
general  health. 

B  a  severe  attack  of  hysteria,  we  can  almost  always 

est  the  paroxysm  by  the  administration  of  equal  parts 

tincture  of  lobelia  and  tincture  of  aswafoetida,  in  tca- 

nful  doses  every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.     The  remedy 

npleasant,  but  very  certain,  in  fact  its  unpleasantness 

decided  advantage,  the  mental   inipreiwion  being  as 

rtant  as  the  physical.     The  same  general  plan  should 

dopted  when  the  patient  is  feeble  and  ansemic,  that 

recommended  under  the  head  of  chlonwis.     But  the 

meut  for  the  perraanejit  cure  should  always  be  under 

direction  of  a  physician. 


OHOREA-ST.   VITVSr  DAJfCE. 

is  affection,  known  commonly  as  St.  Vitus'  Dance, 
most  generally  about  the  age  of  puberty,  though  it 
etimes  appears  as  early  as  the  sixth  or  eighth  year, 
as  late  as  the  thirtieth,    and  in  some  cases  later  than 
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this.  It  is  confined  principally  to  the  female 
rare  cases  it  ia  met  with  in  the  male.  Moat 
associated  with  some  derangement  of  the  sexual  ot 
and  it  is  not  unfrequently  associated  with  h\-«icria. 
usually  find  it  in  persons  of  feeble  health,  and  pnw 
mental  development,  but  in  some  cases,  in  persoost 
opposite  character,  in  which  it  may  be  induced  byl 
i  >f  the  liver  and  bowels,  deranged  secretion  of  the 
;iiid  kidneys,  and  from  close  confinement  or  sede 
occupations. 

The  modern  disease  received  its  Jiuinc,  dimbtltsR, 
tlic  (lancing  maniacs  of  the  middle  ages.  The  "tU 
lilague,"  or  St.  Vitus'  Dance,  commenced  iu  Strasbt 
1418,  and  is  thus  described  by  Burton  :  "Chorus  8 
Viti,  the  lascivious  dance,  as  Paracelsus  calls  it,  h 
they  that  are  taken  with  it  can  do  nothing  but  dan 
they  are  dead  or  cured.  It  is  so  called  for  that  the  | 
were  wont  to  go  to  St.  Vitus  for  help,  and,  after  th« 
danced  there  awhile,  they  were  certainly  freed, 
strange  to  hear  how  long  they  will  dance,  and  in 
manner,  over  stools,  forms,  tables;  even  great-l 
women  sometimes  (and  yet  never  hurt  their  chi 
will  dance  so  long  that  they  can  stir  neither  hand  no 
but  seem  to  be  qtiite  deud.  One  in  red  clothes  tht 
not  abide;  music  above  all  thing»  they  love;  aud 
fore  magistrates  in  Germany  will  hire  musiciam  t< 
to  them,  and  some  lusty,  sturdy  companions  to  dH 
them."  ^ 

Another  form  of  the  dancing  mania,  termed  St.  • 
Dance,  commenced  in  1374,  and  extended  <m 
greater  portion  of  Europe.  "At  Cologne,  the  nuiaw 
sessed  amounted  to  more  than  five  hundred,  and  ti 
the  streets  are  said  to  have  been  filled  with  eleven 
dred  dancers.  Peasants  left  their  plows,  ni<H;hBriici 
workshops,  housewives  their  domestic  duties,  t<>  jn 
wild  revels,  and  this  rich  commercial  city  becan 
•cene  of  the  most  ominous  disorder;  secret  d 
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izcited,  aud  too  often  found  opportunities  for  wild  ei\joy- 
nent;  and  numerooB  beggars,  stimulated  by  vice  and 
nisery,  availed  themselves  of  this  new  complaint  to  gain 
i  temporaiy  livelihood.  Girls  and  boys  quitted  their  pa- 
ents,  and  servants  their  masters,  to  amuse  themselves  at 
he  dances  of  those  possessed,  aud  greedily  imbibed  the 
wison  of  mental  infection.  Above  a  hundred  unmarried 
vomen  were  seen  roving  about  in  consecrated  aud  uncon- 
lecrated  places,  and  the  consequences  were  soon  per- 
leived ;  gangs  of  idle  vagabonds,  who  understood  how  to 
mitate  to  the  life  the  gestures  and  convulsions  of  those 
«ally  affected,  roved  from  place  to  place,  seeking  main- 
euauce  and  adventures,  and  thus,  wherever  they  went, 
ipreading  this  disgusting  spasmodic  disease  like  a  plague ; 
or,  in  maladies  of  this  kind,  the  susceptible  are  infected 
M  easily  by  the  appearance  as  the  reality." — Hecker. 

This  gives  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  affection  we 
\te  now  considering,  and  though  there  is  no  similarity 
>etween  the  ancient  ami  modern  St.  Vitus'  Dance,  the 
lescription  just  given  illustrates  the  ease  with  which 
lervouB  affections  of  this  kind  may  be  propagated.  And 
t  is  a  fact,  proven  by  numerous  instances  in  hospital 
>raotice,  that  attacks  of  hysteria,  epilepsy,  and  chorea, 
rill  be  excited  by  witnessinu;  tlie  malady  in  another. 

Symptoms. — The  first  evidences  of  chorea,  are  occasional 
Qvohintary  movements  of  the  hands  and  facial  muscles, 
nd  an  inability  to  sit  quietly  in  one  position.  Very  fre- 
uently  the  fingers  are  quickly  and  involuntarily  moved, 
ud  when  the  patient  uses  the  hands,  it  is  with  a  quick, 
innatural  movement.  As  the  disease  progresses,  the  in- 
oluntary  movement  becomes  continuous,  some  part  of 
lie  l)ody  being  constantly  in  motion,  and  the  movements 
re  now  very  much  exaggerated.  If  the  patient  attempts 
0  do  any  thing,  she  seems  to  have  but  partial  control 
ver  her  muscles,  and  while  they  are  being  directed  to 
he  end  intended,  they  are  going  through  a  succession  of 
(lovements  entirely  independent.     So  great  is  this  some- 


1 

^^H 

^^^^^r           ronnected    with   so  serious   a^| 
;(linost  impossible  for  the  jiiitie^P 
ligibly,  owing  to  spaaniodic  actic 
inouth  and  of  the  larynx.        iH 
As  before  remarked,  the  genSi 
paired  previous  to  the  comnieneei 
this  becomes  more  marked  as  it  j 
anseraia  are  of  commoti  oocurrenct 
ed,  the  pulse  feeble,  the  lips  and  g 
tite,  imperfect  digestion,  and  conf 
The  mind  is  more  or  less  afl'ecte 
spirited,  and  desiring  solitude,  the 
languid  and  vacant.     In  some  ii 
rosis  will  be  developed  during  the 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  child  hi 
or  to  t4ike  exercise,  and  does  not 
others,  but  prefers  rather  to  get  i 
not  be   noticed;  the  sensiti\'cneei 
sometimes  very  great. 

Trkatment. — If  nu  particular  d 

I  should  prescribe  ^  Tine.  Mucr 

rian,  .Sisa  ;  water,  5ij  ;  a  teuspooi 

hours.     This  has  proven   the  m< 

^^^^B           tiieut  I  have  adopted,  uiid  if  pen> 
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t  the  mind  will  be  occupied  with  other  thing;8.  Pol* 
lla  aud  staphysagria  are  the  remedies.  If  the  monthlj 
iod  is  arrested,  irregular  or  scanty,  the  treatment 
led  for  these  conditions  should  be  adopted.  If  too 
,  we  think  of  charcoal  or  ipecac.  If  there  is  impair- 
it  of  the  general  health,  adopt  the  treatment  n«med 
er  the  head  of  chlorosis. 

he  use  of  the  sponge  bath,  with  brisk  friction,  one* 
\y,  will  frequently  be  of  advantage.  If  the  surface  is 
id,  full  and  inclined  to  be  cool,  the  salt  water  bath 
be  used.  Or  if  the  patient  is  worse  in  the  after- 
1,  or  feverish  at  any  time,  use  an  inunction  of  quinine 
drachm,  to  lard  two  ounces,  once  a  day,  rubbing  the 
ace  thoroughly. 

ery  mach  will  depend  upon  the  home  management 
he  patient.  All  causes  of  irritation  must  be  care- 
f  avoided,  and  she  should  take  suitable  ont-door  exer- 
,  be  furnished  with  pleasant  company  and  something 
ccupy  the  mind.  In  some  cases  the  disease  resnlts,  in 
1  male  aud  female,  from  sexual  excitation  and  onan- 
This  should  be  looked  into,  and  if  reasonable  evi- 
ce  exists,  means  should  be  employed  to  stop  it. 

STERILITY. 

terility  is  not  dependent,  in  most  cases,  npon  inability 
lerform  the  sexual  act  in  either  sex.  As  we  have  al- 
ly seen,  the  reproductive  function  in  the  female  is  to 
insiderahle  ext«nt  independent  of  any  sexual  feeling, 
concepiion  will  occur  when  the  woman  has  been 
>lly  passive,  and  has  had  no  sensation  of  sexsnal 
ism. 

n  the  female,  sterility  is  most  frequently  dependent 
n  imperfect  ovulation,  rather  than  structural  wrong  in 
reproductive  canals,  though  this  is  the  cause  in  some 
js.  This  imperfection  may  or  may  not  be  marked  V>y 
letmal  irregalarities :  if  these  are  present,  they  aerve 
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to  puiul  out  the  reiuediee  for  the  case.  Im^ierfecto 
tiou  may  be  divided  into  three  clasnee:  Ist.  Wliere 
16  undue  excitation  ut'  the  ovariau  uerves,  and  detol 
tion  of  blood;  2d.  Where  there  is  impaired  innen 
and  cougesttoii ;  3d.  Where  there  is  impaired  not 
neither  of  the  previous  conditions  being  present. 

In  the  first  chiss  of  cases,  tnacrotys  and  piileatil 
favorite  remedies,  and  during  the  menstrual  mot 
veratrum.  If  there  is  undue  excitement  of  the 
witli  reference  to  this  function,  I  would  give  poll 
or  if  there  was  undue  nervous  excitation  of  the< 
Mucrotys  is  a  remedy  when  the  nervous  ezcitai 
associated  with  determination  of  blood  Veratra 
macrutys  are  associated  when  the  general  cire 
sliuri-s  in  tlie  excitement.  In  plethoric  pergyn« 
means  are  associated  with  cooling  purgatives,  ssli 
retics,  and  a  spare  diet. 

Ill  the  second  class,  we  would  think  of  cauuabis 
hainamelis,  staphysagria,  tincture  of  phosphon 
ergot,  with  such  general  restorative  means  as  t 
indicated.  ^_ 

In  the  third  class  of  cases,  we  employ  a  geoH 
rative  treatment,  as  may  be  indicated,  which  wilfii 
the  bitter  tonics,  iron,  hypophosphites,  cod  oil,  I 
and  aiiiiual  foods.  Here  as  elsewhere  success  will 
considerable  extent  dependent  upon  a  careful  Mi 
tinn  for  special  indications  for  remedies.  I  would 
trUKt  for  success,  upon  one  remedy,  when  cli 
cated,  than  upon  the  entire  list  of  restorative 
allv  used. 
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IKFLAMMATloy  OF  THE  OrARVES. 

Acute  intlammatioii  of  the  ovaries  is  not  of  vc 
qiient  occurrence,  but  we  not  unfrequently  find  a  lo 
of  inflammation,  or  .■severe  irritation,  with  detenu 
of  blood,  which  gives  rise  to  considerable  diaturbai 
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In  acate  inflammation  there  ie  pain  in  the  side,  low 
'"Wn,  and  marked  tenderness  on  pressure.  There  is  also 
Xisiderable  uneasiness  when  the  lady  is  on  her  feet;  in 
St  in  some  cases  she  finds  it  impossible  to  get  up.  There 
ay  be  a  chill,  and  generally  there  is  considerable  fever 
f  two  or  three  days,  with  a  dry  skin,  scanty  urine,  and 
•nstipated  bowels. 

In  the  milder  cases,  the  lady  feels  a  sensation  of  Bore- 
!S8  in  the  side,  which  is  deep-seated  and  increases  upon 
'essure.  In  some  cases  a  slight  swelling  of  the  ovary  is 
It ;  movement  produces  pain,  and  when  she  is  mnch  on 
ir  feet,  there  is  a  sensation  of  dragging  and  soreness  in 
e  part,  which  is  very  unpleasant 
Tbeatmknt. — To  half  a  glass  of  water  add  five  drops 

tincture  of  aconite  and  ten  drops  of  tincture  of  ma- 
otys,  and  give  a  teaspoonful  every  hour.  A  hot 
mentation  or  a  mustard  plaster  may  be  applied  over 
e  affected  part.  When  the  acute  symptoms  are  re- 
ived, Pulsatilla  may  be  alternated  with  the  maorotys. 

OVARIAlf  DROPSY. 

Sometimes  the  ovary  becomes  diseased,  and,  as  the  re- 
It,  a  cyst,  or  membranous  sac,  forms  on  it,  containing 
lid.  There  may  be  but  one  of  these,  or  they  may 
Qount  to  dozens.  It»is  supposed  by  the  best  authorities 
at  they  are  developed  from  the  graafian  vesicles,  which 
e  have  heretofore  described  as  containing  the  human 
;g.  They  grow  alike  in  persons  of  good  health,  and 
ose  who  are  feeble,  in  the  unmarried  as  well  as  the  mar- 
}d,  and  occur  at  all  ages  up  to  the  time  menstruation 
ases,  at  the  change  of  life. 

When  the  growth  commences,  it  is  small,  and  gives  but 
tie  trouble.  It  continually  increases  in  size,  sometimes 
try  slowly,  several  years  elapsing  before  it  becomes  so 
rge  as  to  produce  difficulty ;  but  in  other  cases  it  will 


ten  gallons  ot  nnia.  i 

The  general  health  suffers  greJ 
large.  The  appetite  and  digestiot 
son  loses  flesh,  and  all  the  fiinctic 
jiert'ectly  performed.  Still  «lie  n 
even  yeare,  a  buitheu  to  herself  ani 
TiiEATMEXT. — Medicine  furuishe* 
fection,  no  known  remedy  having 
upon  it.  It  has  heeu  proposed  to  fl 
or  retard  the  growth,  but  it  has  n 
Buccees.  When  the  accumulation 
render  the  breathing  difficult,  and 
unpleasant  symptoms,  the  water  u 
The  only  cure  for  the  disease  is  tb 
mass  by  a  surgical  openition.  Foi 
very  liazardous,  but  with  the  impro 
adopted  recently,  about  three  out 
nently  recover.  This  is  a  very  g 
the  operation  death  is  certain  and 

m 

CANCER  OF  THK 

Cancer,  the  most  terrible  of  all 
human  body  is  subjeut,  very  fre^B 


Ids  in  the  {idris,*] 
iptoms  of  ataria* 


^V 


Cvrrodimy  Ulcer  •f  the  Ut 


developed  there  is  •  profuse  diadMUge  of  a  tlin, 
Itery,  icboroas  flnid,  and  froqaeot  attacfa  of  flevera  hmk- 
rtiage.  With  this  the  health  of  the  patient  n^ndly 
ree  way,  and  she  beooiuv«  thin,  sailow  and  anaemie. 

Fie.  23. 


the  Woman,   she  loses  her  app^ 
finally  succumbs  to  the  exhanstinj 

True  cancer  commences  as  ^ 
the  womb,  or  vagiua  adjacent 
knotty.     There  is  some  leucor 
ing  of  weiglit,  uneasiness  and  ten 
casionally  there  are  sharp  lancioj 
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;  the  day.  Though  not  absolutely  painfiii,  the  fe- 
experiences  an  unpleasant  sensation  in  that  re^on 
of  the  time,  which  gives  her  considerable  annoyance. 
5  growth  may  slowly  increase  in  size  for  months,  or 
jrears,  giving  rise  to  but  few  more  symptoms  than  I 
named.  Finally  ulceration  commences,  when  the 
irge  becomes  free,  and  is  ichorous  and  fetid.  No\v 
male  experiences  marked  lancinating  pains,  which 
metimes  so  severe  as  to  deprive  her  of  rest.  Heni- 
ge  also  occurs  occasionally,  and  increases  the  prostra- 
The  appetite  and  digestion  become  impaired,  she 
flesh,  her  skin  becomes  sallow,  and  finally  she  sinks 
the  exhausting  discharges  and  the  intensity  of  her 
ings.  In  many  cases,  the  uterus  is  almost  eaten  up, 
igina,  the  rectum,  and  the  bladder,  are  so  invaded 
the  entire  cavity  of  the  pelvis  seems  to  be  but  one 
hing  sore,  as  seen  in  Fig.  24. 

BATMENT. — There  are  many  cases  of  cancer  of  the 
3,  which  can  be  cured  if  taken  in  the  early  stage, 
f  allowed  to  progress  until  the  body  of  the  organ  and 
vagina  is  invaded,  and  ulceration  has  commenced, 
is  no  earthly  hope  for  the  sufferer.  Bearing  this  in 
,  never  neglect  these  affections,  but  apply  to  some 
able  physician  who  has  made  it  a  study,  and  ascer- 
rhat  the  difficulty  is.  Under  no  circumstances  at- 
;  to  tamper  with  it  yourself,  or  trust  to  cancer  doctors. 


DISBLACEMENT  OF  THE  UTERUS. 

e  womb,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  supported  on 
pper  part  of  the  vagina,  and  is  freely  moveable  in  all 
ions.  As  long  as  the  vagina,  and  the  muscles  as- 
ed  with  it  maintain  their  proper  tone,  there  is  little 
;r  of  displacemeut,  but  when  they  become  relaxed 
disease,  the  womb  may  be  displaced  in  any  direction, 
ecoguize  three  forms  of  displacement,  prolapsus  uteri, 
ling  of  the  womb;  anteversion,  or  a  displacement  of 
45 
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raoLAnvs  urnit. 


the  up|>er  part  of  the  womb  forward ;  and 
turning  of  the  upper  part  of  the  womb  backwuA 


PROLAPSUS  UTKRI.        ■ 

Falling  of  the  womb,  represented  in  Fig.  25,i«t 
frequent  of  these  derangements,  and  may  exist  in 
or  in  a  very  severe  degree.  It  always  results  fa| 
disease  of  the  organs,  most  generally  from  relu 
the  vagina,  produced  by  leucorrhoea.  It  may  h 
by  disease  of  the  womb,  which  rendering  it  heavit 
it  to  press  down  the  Ubbucs  below ;  or  it 


PROLAPSUS  I'TERI. 
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ed  size  of  the  organ  after  childbirth,  and  the 
of  these  structures  that  is  found  at  that  time. 
iptoins  iu  this  disease  vary  very  moch  in  dif- 
;.  Wliei)  it  is  but  slight,  unless  caused  bj  dis- 
>  womb,  the  patient  has  a  sensation  of  weight 
iig  in  the  pelvis,  which  is  increased  by  being 
e  feet,  or  by  walking.  As  it  increases,  these 
beci^me  mure  marked,  there  is  weakness  and 

back,  sometimes  pain  in  the  legs,  and  other 
eeuble  symptoms.  The  bowels  are  usually  con- 
id  the  straining  necessary  to  produce  an  evaca- 
;ases  the  difficulty.  The  urinary  organs  are 
irritated,  and  there  is  more  or  less  baming  and 
sensations  when  the  urine  is  passing. 
;t  of  the  disease  on  the  general  health  varies  in 
.ses.  Some  persons  will  make  but  little  oom- 
r  general  health  being  nearly  as  good  as  it  was 

displacement,  even  in  its  worst  forma.  In 
digestive  organs  sympathize  with  the  uterine 
3re  is  disorder  of  the  stomach,  loss  of  appetite, 
distension  of  the  abdomen,  headache,  etc 
NT.-^In  the  ti-eatment  of  fidling  of  the  womb, 
aeans  will  have  to  be  employed  as  in  vaginal 
,  for  in  a  majority  of  cases,  this  will  be  found 

Fk;.  26. 


I'erinntl  Supporter. 


salt-water  sponge  bath  to  the  lowe 
pelvis,  and  thighs,  will  be  found  t< 
This  bath  should  be  accompanied  wil 
kneading  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen 
the  outlet  of  the  pelvis.  This  increi 
these  parts,  and  renders  them  moi 
womb  up. 

For  a  temporaiy  support,  while  the 
gress,  I  prefer  the  perineal  supporter, 
26  and  27.  This  consists  of  a  w< 
bandage  or  jacket,  made  of  drilling 
furnished  with  whalebones  to  keep  11 
is  cut  like  a  corset,  lacing  in  front,  i 
will  give  a  constant  and  steady  supp 
anterior  portion  of  the  abdomen.     B 

Fiu.  27. 


RCTROlTBHSION   OF   THK   tmntOS. 

Fig.  28. 


Anlevertion  of  the  Dtenit. 

the  bladder  is  manifeet,  but,  on  attempting  it,  o«H 
can  be  passed;  or  it  is  passed  in  drops,  with  much' 
feriiifr,  and  medical  attendance  will  have  to  be  obttii* 
immediately.  It  would  be  useless  to  describe  tbetn^ 
ment,  as  it  not  unfrequently  requires  all  the  skill  u 
efforts  of  the  most  experienced  to  rectity  the  diflicuhv. 

RETBOVERSION  OF  THE   UTEBU8.    H 

This  displacement  is  the  opposite  of  anteversioii.  " 
upper  portion  of  the  womb  being  thrown  ba<;kwiu 
iicjainst  the  rectimi,  as  seen  in  Fig.  29.  The  <lise»««  "* 
ally  comes  on  slowly,  sometimes  from  too  great  distensif 
of  the  bladder,  which  presses  the  womb  backward,  an<l 


or  nn 

increased  by  accamolatiocis  of  f 
iit-^ining  to  evacuate  the  bow«k 
'"Ijicb  are  difficnlt. 

1^.  2». 


Retrover»i>jM  of  tke  Uunu 

In  retroversioD,  as  iu  other  morbid  conditionii  and  du- 
oasee  of  the  womb,  the  accompanying  sympathetic  de- 
rantcoments  or  symptoms  are,  when  well  marked,  mor« 
or  lees  perfect  imitations  of  the  dentngemeuts  attending 
pregnauey.  Dyspeptic  and  liystei-ical  symptoms  are  some- 
times present,  with  local  neuralgic  pains  in  the  breasts,  or 
some  jKTtion  of  the  back,  or  in  the  region  of  the  pelvis. 
The  displaced  position  of  the  womb  often  gives  rise  to 
meclianical  irritations,  and  symptoms  of  the  same  kind 
as  if  the  organ  was  morbidly  enlarged. 
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POLYPUS   OF   THE    LTEBUS. 


Conatipatioti  and  impeded  pa-ssnge  of  the  stool  ate  h^ 
qiicnt  resultfi,  caused  by  the  compression  of  the  boml  \ 
the  displaced  womb.  Occasionally  the  bowel  is  inititt 
and  there  is  discharged  from  time  to  time  quantitiei 
a  mucus-like  matter,  resembling  flux  to  some  extei 
The  bladder  frequently  suffers,  there  being  gen«ri 
more  or  less  difficulty  in  passing  water;  with  burning 
other  unpleasant  sensations,  though  sometimes  sbe  fii 
lierself  unable  to  hold  her  water,  and  it  constantly  di 
hies  away. 

Symptoms  of  weight  and  tension,  and  bearing  Jo 
in  the  region  of  the  uterus  and  rectum,  are  of  very 
queut  occurrence,  and  occasion  a  great  amount  of  sul 
ing.  They  are  almost  always  increased  by  being  m 
OQ  the  feet,  by  walking,  or  even  by  riding  in  a  carrii 
and  they  are  especially  marked  at  the  monthly  ["eriodl 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  these  cases  i-       '    ' 
cult,  and  beyond  domestic  i-esources.     A  sk 
clan  should  be  consulted,  who  will  first  replace  tlic  | 
lapsed  womb,  and  then  advise  such  measures  as  will 
vent  its  recurrence. 


POLYPUS  OF  THE  UTEBU8. 
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Symptoms. — In  an  early  stage  of  the  growth 
tutnoi-s,  the  symptoms  ai-e  very  obscure,  but  when  « 
advanced  they  assume  a  formidable  and  dangerous  f 
acter.  In  many  instances,  the  fii-st  symptoms  that  wH 
noticed,  are  similar  to  those  of  the  fibrous  tumor,  8M 
a  feeling  of  weight  in  the  pelvis,  bearing  down,  pH 
the  loins,  etc.,  which  are  especially  aggravated  during 
nieuKtrual  periods.  The  menstrual  function  is  ust 
first  affected;  it  becomes  more  profuse  and  pn.»lr«> 
!in<l  occurs  at  irregular  intervals.  At  the  c<iminen<*n 
of  the  growth  there  is  usually  more  or  less  leucorrli 
sometimes  the  discharge  is  principally  the  nornutl  m\ 
of  the  parts,  at  others  it  is  fetid  and  bloody.  The 
toms  may  continue  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  i 


nutlflU 

d 


POLYPrS    OF    THE    UTERPS. 


ri.j 


le  growth  of  tlie  polypus,  and  constitutional   peculiari- 

B  of  the  patient. 

As  the  growth  advances  in  8ize,  and  in  many  cases 
rhere  it  is  still  very  small,  the  hemorrhages  become  more 
aent,  and  increased  in  quantity.     The  loss  of  blood  is 

Fig.  30. 


fcnctimes  so  profuse  as  to  give  the  patient  a  blanched 
pd  bloodless  appearance,  and  to  greatly  impair  the  gen- 
btl  health.  The  appetite  become!*  impaired,  the  bowels 
Bl:i.\e<l.  fjeiii'ma  nf  th.-  extremities  occurs,  etc.,  marking 
p  extreme  state  of  debility  from  loss  of  blood.  Another 
rorainent  symiitoin  in  polypus  of  the  uterus  is  nausea 


■u 


DISEASBS    OF   TOK    BRBAST8. 


and  frequent  vomiting;  this  is  probablv  canse^t, lui 
by  the  loss  of  blood,  and  partly  by  the  dragging  down  li 
the  polypus  and  the  expulsive  efforts  of  the  utenH. 

The  presence  of  a  small  polypus  does  not  prevent  von- 
ception,  and  even  utero-gestation  m:iy  goon  to  tiwfnB 
period  This,  however,  is  not  common,  the  irregnlaritT 
of  the  menstrual  function  caused  h}-  the  tumor  genen"j 
proving  a  cause  of  sterility,  and  even  should  concepriLj 
occur,  an  abortion  will  most  frequently  take  [>la<-o  durini 
some  period  of  gestation. 

The  (iresence  of  a  polypus  sometimes  proves  n  cauf«  t 
difficult  labor,  the  tumor  being  extruded  before  the  chil< 
and  stilt  attached  to  the  uterus,  prevents  its  pneesgc,  aa* 
the  tumor  may  require  to  be  removed  before  the  child  oi 
be  born.  It  may  likewise  be  the  cause  of  subsequwi 
danger,  by  preventing  the  contraction  of  the  at«rU 
necessary  to  close  the  open  mouths  of  the  uterine  vc 
and  by  this  means  give  rise  to  dangerous,  if  not, 
flooding.  Metritis  has  also  been  known  to  result, ' 
a  pol3'[>u8  was  retained  in  the  cavity  of  the  nter 
delivery. 


niSEASlCS  OF  THE  BUEASTS. 

Tlie  female  breast  is  a  highly  organized  gland, 
dautly  supplied  with  nerves  and  blood  vesssels,  M( 
adtiptt.'d  to  furnish  the  appropriate  imtriment  for  thetliilt 
in  the  form  of  milk.  It  is  very  delicate  in  its  or 
tion,  and  hence  liable  to  disease,  and  is  very  doselj 
uucted  to  the  uterine  organs  by  sympathy.  Tlioa 
notice,  that  with  the  development  of  the  womb  and  ov«- 
riea  at  pubeity,  the  breasts  are  also  developed,  and  with 
the  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  uterus  during  pre?- 
nancy  the  breasts  also  sympathize.  Tliis  intimate  svm- 
pathy  is  best  illustrated  by  the  contraction  of  the  womli 
after  childbirth,  on  applying  the  child  to  the  breaist  W- 
tation  of  the  breasts  will  also   cause  sexual  exciteq 


jrgima 
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■nd  occasionally  the  menstrual  flow  may  be  brought  ov 
io  this  way. 

Cabb  or  THK  Brbasts  whilk  NtiBSiNG. — Though  these 
lenaitive  glands  should  be  well  protected  from  cold  or 
injury  at  all  times,  this  becomes  more  necessary  during 
lormng,  as  they  now  receive  an  abundant  supply  of  blood, 
md  are  more  liable  to  disease.  The  breasts  should  npver 
)e  pressed  with  tight  lacing,  and  especially  with  whale- 
x)ne  in  dresses  or  corsets.  Many  a  woman  may  date  tJie 
iommencement  of  malignant  disease,  which  will  finally 
loetroy  her  life,  from  these  causes.  They  should  likewise 
>e  well  protected  against  the  action  of  cold,  and  if  there 
a  tendency  to  caking  of  the  breast,  or  ague  in  it,  a  couple 
>f  thicknesses  of  soft  flannel  may  be  constantly  worn  with 
advantage. 

Thb  Nipplb. — The  nipple  is  the  most  sensitive  part  of 
he  breast,  and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  it  occasionally 
anses  a  great  amount  of  suffeiing  from  soreness  when 
lorsing.  In  a  majority  of  cases,  the  skin  of  the  nipple 
aay  be  hardened  prior  to  labor,  by  washing  it  for  some 
reeks  with  a  decoction  of  equal  parts  of  yellow  dock 
nd  dogwood.  At  other  times  the  use  of  cold  water  will 
e  all  that  is  necessary.  The  treatment  of  sore  nipples 
as  been  already  given. 

Ague  in  the  Breasts. — Some  mothers  are  very  much 
anoyed  with  what  is  termed  ague  in  the  breast,  when- 
ver  they  are  exposed  to  cold,  from  sudden  changes  of 
smperature,  or  even  from  washing  the  hands  in  cold 
'ater.  The  breasts  become  hard,  full  and  painful ;  there 
re  chilly  sensations,  followed  by  some  fever,  and  various 
isagreeable  feelings.  The  attacks  sometimes  recur  fre- 
aently,  and  are  a  source  of  great  annoyance. 

The  best  remedy  for  this  case  is  the  phytolacca,  with 
sonite  if  there  is  fever ;  ten  drops  of  the  first  and  five 
:'  the  second  to  half  a  glass  of  water ;  a  teaspoonful 
^ery  hoar.  If  the  breasts  are  painful,  have  them  rubbed 
ith  warm  oil  or  lard,  and  the  milk  well  drawn.    There 
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18  only  oue  plan  by  which  this  condition  can  ee  s«4 
and  that  is  by  the  daily  use  of  a  cold  sponge  bi 
Commence  with  tepid  water,  getting  it  cooler  day  by  i 
until  it  can  be  used  cold.  It  is  troublesome,  and  <oi 
times  not  very  pleasant,  but  it  will  effectually  prev 
the  person's  taking  cold,  and  is  thus  useful  in  other  a 
tliiiii  this. 

Caking  of  the  Breasts. — The  breasts  not  unfreqae^ 
become  hard,  in  a  portion  of  the  gland,  seeming  M 
there  was  a  well  defined  tumor  of  the  part.  It  is  ■ 
or  less  painful,  but  always  giving  rise  to  a  disagreed 
uneasy  sensation.  The  entire  breast  is  somewhat  < 
tended,  and  the  child  draws  the  milk  with  difficultjr^l 
does  not  seem  tc  remove  it  all.  Sometimes  this  it 
first  symptom  of  iuflHinniation. 

Caking  of  the  breasts  is  usually  removed  by  get 
rubbings  with  warm  laixi,  and  covering  them  well  * 
flannel,  the  milk  being  thoroughly  drawn  out.  At  ot 
times  the  addition  of  camphor  to  lard  increases  iti  I 
cacy,  especially  if  there  is  a  very  free  flow  of  milk.  'R 
ture  of  arnica  one  part,  to  lard  three  parts,  makes  a  t 
efllicicnt  application. 

Inflammation  of  the  Breasts. — Inflammation  ^| 
breasts  most  usually  resulta  from  cold,  injury,  or  a  ul 
to  keep  the  milk  well  drawn  out.  Where  the  brei 
have  been  once  inflamed,  especially  if  abeceocB  bl 
formed  in  them,  ii»flamni!iti<jn  is  very  liable  to  recur  ai 
each  labor.  In  these  cases  we  sometimes  find  it  neceM 
to  dry  the  milk  up  iu  the  afl'ected  breast  immediate 
This  can  almost  always  be  done  by  frequently  bathing 
with  warm  lard  and  camphor. 

Inflammation  of  the  breast  usually  commences  by  t 
formation  of  a  cake  iu  it,  which  gradually  increases 
size,  and  becomes  tender  and  painful.  Several  ilaptb 
elapse,  in  some  cases,  before  the  disease  is  fully  develop! 
It  gradually  increases  in  size,  becomes  harder,  aud  is  tl 
seat  of  a  constant,  deep-seated,  aching  pain.     Afteratiru 
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t  becomes  unnatarallj  warm,  there  is  too  much  blood 
sent  to  it,  the  milk  is  drawn  with  much  difficulty,  and  is 
jcanty,  and  there  is  great  soreness,  with  more  or  less 
sharp  lancinating  pain.  As  it  continues,  the  pain  becomes 
!»>  severe  that  she  can  not  obtun  rest  either  day  or  night ; 
the  general  health  is  more  or  less  affected,  with  usnally 
some  fever.  Finally,  suppnration  dccurs,  the  matter  being 
sittiated  in  the  structure  of  the  gland,  sometimes  deep,  at 
others  near  the  surface.  The  pain  is  now  very  intense, 
usually  throbbing,  occasionally  attended  with  chills.  The 
matter  gradually  works  its  way  to  the  surface,  and  dis-  ' 
charges  through  one  or  more  openings.  From  one  to 
three  weeks  is  usually  occupied  in  the  progress  of  the 
disease  before  the  breast  breaks,  and  there  mav  be  but 
one,  or  several  abscesses. 

Treatment. — The  main  object  in  treatment  at  first,  is 
to  check  the  inflammation,  and  prevent  the  formation  of 
an  abscess.  Many  plans  have  been  recommended,  bat  I 
prefer  the  one  agent,  phytolacca,  which  usually  answers 
the  purpose,  if  used  in  the  early  stage.  Add  ten  or 
twenty  drops  to  half  a  glass  of  water,  and  give  a  tea- 
si>ooiifiil  every  two  hours.  If  the  mother  is  feverish,  the 
aconite  may  be  alternated  with  this.  Apply  the  Phyto- 
lacca as  a  local  application,  one  part  to  three  or  four  of 
water.  Let  the  breast  be  well  supported,  either  by  the 
clothing  or  by  a  handkerchief  round  the  neck  like  a 
sling ;  or  have  a  pocket  made  to  fit  the  breast,  with  a 
strap  to  support  it,  around  the  body  or  from  the  neck. 

If  the  means  above  named  do  not  seem  to  answer, 
obtain  from  the  nearest  drug-store,  equal  parts  of  extract 
of  belladonna  and  lard,  mixed ;  spread  it  on  soft  cotton 
cloth  as  a  plaster,  and  apply  to  the  inflamed  part.  This 
should  be  changed  three  or  four  times  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours,  and  if  the  weather  is  cool,  it  should 
be  warmed  before  applying  to  the  breast.  Be  very  care- 
ful when  the  child  is  nursing,  that  it  does  not  get  any  of 
the  plaster  in  its  mouth,  as  it  is  poisonous.    Instead  of 
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this,  take  a  Bingle  thickneee  of  tobacco  leaf,  la;  it  ot  i 
flnnnel  cloth  and  moisten  it  with  warm  water,  aud  im- 
mediately apply  to  the  breast.  The  Mayer's  ointnMnt 
No.  85,  is  also  an  excellent  remedy  when  the  iuflauimxtiai 
progresseis  slowly. 

If  these  means  do  not  arrest  the  progress  of  the  diaeui 
apply  poultices  to  favor  suppuration  and  have  the  vatXU 
discharged  us  soon  as  possible.  Slip{>ery  elm,  flauee 
bread  and  milk  and  many  other  articles,  form  gvxjd  poi) 
tice&,  and  it  makes  but  littlf  diti'erence  which  isihos* 
.  If  it  18  an  object  to  draw  it  to  a  head  speedily,  I  have  fool 
an  application  of  wool  saturated  with  lard  to  be  the  bi 
application,  though  it  is  very  painful. 

If  properly  managed  in  the  first  stage,  all  the  f 
inflammation  will  rapidly  subside  when  the  afa 
and  in  a  few  days  it  will  heal  up  kindly.  Some 
want  of  care  the  abscess  does  not  heal  up  kindly,  a 
numerous  fistulous  pipes  keep  discharging,  and  the  brei 
continues  hard,  tender,  and  more  or  less  painful.  Id  c 
milder  cases,  if  proper  attention  is  paid  to  drawing  i 
breast,  the  milk  need  not  be  lost ;  but  when  the  inHal 
mation  is  severe  the  milk  will  have  to  be  dried  up.  hi  i 
case  should  the  child  be  permitted  to  nurse  the  di| 
breast,  until  it  is  entirely  well. 

TrMORS  OF  THE  Breast. — The  brejist  is  a  very  con55 
seat  of  tumors,  both  benign  and  malignant,  there  licit 
probably  no  structure  of  the  body  where  they  occur 
frequently.  This  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  delieatv  ( 
their  structure,  but  more  to  their  exposed  pi»sitiou.  Il 
impossible  for  the  inexperienced  to  determine  whether 
tumor  of  the  breast  is  malignant  or  not,  and  as  verymiM 
depends  upon  a.scertaining  this  fact  before  it  has  madflfl 
progress,  a  physician  should  be  immediately  cuiisii^l 

Many  of  these  growths  give  rise  to  bat  Utile  tKtiit 
until  they  become  quite  large,  though  usually  there  it  | 
uncomtbrtable  feeling  of  weight  and  une;t.siu«w.  ^ 
<lesignat€  no   less  than  eight  dilierent  kinds  of  tuino: 
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ome  of  which  may  be  dispersed  by  appropriate  treat- 
aent,  while  others  will  require  an  operation  for  their  re- 
Doval.  If  necessary,  the  earlier  this  is  performed  the 
tetter,  as  a  growth  the  size  of  a  common  marble  is  much 
lasier  removed  than  one  the  size  of  a  large  apple,  or  as  we 
ind  in  some  cases,  the  size  of  a  child's  bead. 

Canobb  of  the  Breast. — The  breast  is  a  very  frequent 
eat  of  cancer,  in  fact  it  occurs  here  more  frequently  than 
n  any  other  portion  of  the  body.  It  may  make  its  ap- 
)earauce  at  any  age,  and  alike  in  the  married  and  single, 
hough  we  find  it  most  frequently  between  the  ages  of 
.hirty-fire  and  fifty  years.  The  cause  of  cancer  is  not 
cnown,  and  neither  do  we  know  why  it  should  attack  the 
ireast  more  frequently  than  other  parts  of  the  body.  In 
ill  probability,  it  depends  upon  their  more  exposed  con- 
dition, and  the  rapid  and  great  changes  which  take  place 
ill  their  condition  during  nursing. 

Cancer  usually  commences  as  a  small,  hard  tumor, 
which  is  freely  movable  under  the  skin,  though  it  may  be 
deep  seated  or  superficial.  If  care  is  used  in  its  examina- 
tion, a  peculiar  knotty  hardness  will  be  apparent,  and  is  in 
many  cases  characteristic  of  the  disease.  There  is  but 
little  suffering  at  first,  and  sometimes  for  days  the  woman 
ivill  have  forgotten  that  there  is  anything  wrong  with  the 
jreast.  But  occasionally  there  is  a  sharp  stinging  sensa- 
ion  as  if  something  was  within  the  breast  that  should  be 
•emoved.  Occasionally  there  are  cases  in  which  it  is  quite 
gainful  from  the  commencement. 

It  is  observed  to  gradually  increase  in  size,  sometimes 
sretty  rapidly,  at  others  very  slowly,  and  there  is  a  corres- 
ponding increase  in  the  unpleasant  symptoms.  When  it 
[las  attained  the  size  of  a  small  hen's  egg,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  nipple  is  being  drawn  in  ;  and  when  it  has 
attained  twice  this  size,  the  nipple  will  in  a  majority  of 
cases,  be  level  with  the  breast,  or  sometimes  sunken  in. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  cance;-, 
and  persons  need  have  no  doubt  of  the  character  of  the 
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wfaeD  they  obaerve  this  8jin(>toni,  aa  it 
£ul  to  be  cancer  in  one  oat  of  one  hundred  cases. 

It  nsoaUj  commenced  to  be  vety  troablesome  aboatd^ 

time,  though  there  are   many  cases  in  which  Oie  patia 

Buffers  ver}-  little.      It  has  now  become  attached  to  Q 

skin,  and  to  some  little  extent  to  the  stmctares  id« 

and  there  is  a  blnish  red  discoloration  of  the  sur&etvi 

iL     Aj3  it  increases  in  size,  its  progress  is  more  np 

Ulceradon  commences  at   one   or  two   points  otct  j 

tnmor,  and  exquisitely  sharp,  lancinating  pains  sboot  ft 

these  thn)ugh  the  masa.     The  discharge  from  these  xM 

varies  greatly  in  quantity  and  character,  frequeutljlx 

nothing  but  a  bloody  matter.     The  ulcer  increases  in  i 

until  it  involves  a  considerable  part  of  the  sar 

breast.     Its  edges  are  hard  and  uneven,  while 

presents  an  unnaturally  red  and  knottA-  appearanc 

Sometimes  a  growth  springs  from  the  ulcerated  i 
and  projects  some  distance  beyond  the  sound  skin, 
very  red,  and  looks  very  much  like  a  bunch  of  stivN 
riee,  and  bleeds  upon  slight  pressure.  With  the  ^ 
mencement  of  ulceration,  the  glands  under  the  ann^ 
oome  enlarged,  and  in  a  longer  or  shorter  time  the  <(| 
system  is  impregnated  with  the  seeds  of  the  disease. 

Now  the  suffering  becomes  intense,  sharp,  lanciui 
puns  pass  through  the  breast,  and  into  the  shoaldei 
back.  The  sensations  are  sometimes  compared  to 
gnawing  of  an  animal,  and  truly,  it  resembles  to  somi 
tent  such  destruction.  The  entire  breast  becomes  isvC 
in  the  disease,  as  well  as  the  structures  adjacent,  uoi 
person  suffers  a  hundred  deaths  before  death  at  last  ol 
to  her  relief 

Tbbatmkst. — Cancer  of  the  breast  can  be  cured, 
proper  treatment  be  adopted  before  the  constitutioi 
become  affected.  After  it  has  formed  attachments  ti 
deep  tissues,  and  the  lymphatic  glands  are  engoiged 
cancerous  material,  there  is  no  hope.  While  still  ami 
is  a  very  easy  matter,  to  one  who  understands  it,  ai 
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:ases  the  cancerous  mass  can  be  removed  witiioat 
3^btest  pain,  and  no  danger.  But  if  allowed  to  in- 
in  size,  the  danger  of  its  return  is  proportionately 
led.    In  some  cases  the  knife  is  used  for  its  removal, 

depended  on  without  the  employment  of  proper 
,es  afterward,  it  is  certain  to  &i\.  My  experience 
)  prove  that  it  is  occasionaly  the  easiest  method  of 
I  rid  of  the  bulk  of  a  large  cancer,  but  in  all  cases  I 
in  open  sore,  and  apply  remedies  to  trace  out  all  the 
id  structures  afterward.  Caustics  should  never  be 
1  in  these  cases,  as  they  rarely  affect  a  cure,  and, 
ifrequently,  cause  the  tumor  to  grow  more  rapidly, 
,use  adhesions  to  take  place,  that  will  prevent  the 
'  means  from  being  of  benefit, 
^is  was  a  disease  proper  for  domestic  treatment,  I 

give  the  remedies  here,  but  as  it  is  not,  and  the 
ies  require  great  skill  in  their  application,  I  would 

that  a  competent  physician  be  selected.  It  is  a 
'  of  life  or  death  with  the  sufferer,  and  it  is  well  to 
lound  discretion. 

lay  be  well  to  qualify  the  statement, "  can  be  cured," 
ing,  that  though  the  disease  is  removed,  and  the 
eals  soundly,  it  is  pretty  sure  to  return  in  the  same 
3r  in  ititenial  organs,  in  from  one  to  five  years.  It 
re  case  that  the  cure  is  permanent. 
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The  young  of  the  human  being  is  the  most  belplta 
&11  created  things,  and  entirely  dependent  upon  its  paw 
for  food,  clothing  and  protection.  While  the  young 
animals  soon  have  fi^e  locomotion,  and  all  the  instiiicfi 
self-preservation,  the  child  possessee  but  the  one  facnlt 
that  of  taking  its  food  when  actually  placed  in  its  mw 
Thus  relying  entirely  on  the  mother  for  that  care  i 
protection  essential  to  its  life,  and  hanng  so  delicate 
organization  that  but  slight  changes  produce  iiijuri 
results,  it  becomes  important  to  parents  to  know  w 
experience  teaches  with  regard  to  the  proper  mauagem 
of  children.  It  is  true,  that  a  love  of  offspring  is 
planted  in  the  breast  of  every  mother,  and  she  desire 
do  all  that  will  conduce  to  its  comfort  and  welfare.  Si 
this  instinct  will  not  answer  in  the  place  of  knowled 
and  every  woman  should  learn  all  that  pertair 
care  and  management  of  children. 

In  this  part  I  will  quote  freely  fn^ra  a  moat 
little  work  by  Mrs.  Barwell,  of  Scotland,  on  fhe  I 
of  children.     I  do  this  because  it  is  written  by  an  edn* 
ted  mother  to  mothers,  and  will  thus  have  more  weif 
My  own  portion  will  be  that  pertaining  to  the  di»«w 
and  medical  treatment  of  children. 
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TBB    INFANT     BEFORE    AND    IMMEDIATSLT 
AFTEB    BIETH. 

The  first  and  moet  impoi-taut  truth,  ou  this  subject,  to 
be  impressed  on  mothers,  is,  that  the  constUuiion  of  their  off- 
ing depends  on  natural  circumstances,  many  of  which  are 
mder  their  own  control. 

A  child  takes  its  geueral  character  from  its  parents.  If 
iese  be  healthy  persons,  the  child  will  also,  in  all  proba- 
ility,  be  healthy,  provided  that  no  deranging  circum- 
^nce  shall  take  place  before  the  birth  of  the  infant.  If, 
tx  the  contrary,  the  parents  are  unhealthy,  the  child  will 
80  probably  be  unhealthy.  These  principles  apply  to 
\e  mental  part  of  our  organization,  as  well  as  to  all  the 

Supposing  healthy  parents,  still  the  infant  may  prove 
ary  much  the  reverse,  if  the  condition  and  circumstances 
F  the  mother  during  pregnancy  be  not  favorable.  It 
lerefore  becomes  important  to  iuquire  what  is  the  condi- 
on,  and  what  are  the  circumstances  of  the  mother  dur- 
\g  pregnancy,  which  are  calculated  to  affect  her  progeny 
>r  good  or  evil  ? 
The  mauntenauce  of  her  own  health  during  this  period 

of  the  first  importance,  as  even  a  woman  usually 
ealthy,  may  be  in  such  a  deranged  state  during  preg- 
*ucy,  as  will  operate  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the 
ifant.  For  the  maintenance  of  health  in  ordinary  cir- 
inistances,  few  people  have  any  other  guide  than  experi- 
ice  and  their  own  share  of  good  sense ;  and  these  are 
aides  not  to  be  despised.  It  is  to  be  wished,  however, 
lat  all  whose  circumstances  will  allow  of  it,  should  study 
le  organization  and  functions  of  the  human  frame,  us, 
ithout  that  knowledge,  there  can  be  no  certain  or  con- 
stent  attention  to  the  rules  of  health,  while,  with  it, 
^ntion  to  those  rules  becomes  comparatively  simple. 
A  young  pregnant  woman,  finding  hereelf  perhaps  for 
e  first  time  in  her  life  called  upon  to  pay  particular  atten- 
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tion  to  the  laws  ot"  health,  will  probably 
Bonie  difBculty  io  subjecting  herself  to  the  gaidj 
of  those  laws,  because  she  has  habits  to  orercoou, 
perhaps  some  pleasures  to  forego  ;  but  she  will  h«T« 
aid  and  stimulus  of  maternal  love,  which,  from  tlie 
ment  she  becomes  conscious  she  is  to  be  a  mother,  m; 
riously  but  powerfully  possesses  her.  This  in>:tin 
artection  leads  to  good  or  to  evil,  accordiug  n*  theoi 
informed  or  ignorant  of  the  conditions  which  goren 
liealth  of  the  parent  and  child  during  pregnancr 
informed,  the  mental  and  physical  powers  are  dir 
aright;  if  ignorant,  the  nervous  sensibility  prompts 
state  of  undefined  feai-s,  while  physical  evils  are  pnx 
or  increased  by  mistaken  treatment. 

That  a  female  in  this  condition  should  maintain  a  i 

nUnd,  is,  above  all  things,  desirable.     And  for  this  end 

in  the  very  first  place  necessary  that  she  should  lie  U 

to  regard  her  condition  iu  its  true  lights  as  one  jied 

natural,  and  for  which  all  fitting  arrangement*  have 

made  by  nature.    The  sickness,  nausea,  and  dison 

condition  of  stomach,  which  often  attend  pregnancy 

also  the  anticipation  of  the  pains  of  labor,  are  apt  ti 

press  a  different  feeling.     But  with  all  such  impressk 

right-minded  woman  will  successfully  contend,  if  sfa 

truly  informed  on  the  subject.     So  far  from  pregn 

being  a  diseased  condition  of  the  system,  it  is  one  in  w 

pre-existing  disease  is  often  overcome,  at  least  temper 

(though   the  contrary   is   also  sometimes  the  case), 

during  which  epidemics  are  oflen  resisted,  when  o 

persons  not  more  susceptible  fall  before  them.    Na( 

indeed,  seems  to  have  aimed  at  making  the  system  i 

eually  strong  at  this  period,  as  if  to  favor  as  mncb  as 

sible  an  object  so  important  as  the  increase  of  the  o 

hers  of  the  species. 

Nausea  is  most  frequently  experienced  by  women  < 
nervous  and  excitable  temperament,  or  of  what  are  « 
"strong  feelings,"  and   by  those  more  particularly  ' 
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Tittle  to  occupy  them.  The 
1  tlie  vulgar  error  of  eating  heartily,  "in 
I  up  their  strength,"  are  peculiarly  liahle  to  this  dis- 
ing  visitation.  There  is,  however,  a  certain  tendency 
in  many  oases,  merely  as  a  result  of  thjit  increased 
ement  of  the  womb,  which  unavoidably  takes  place 
Bg  pregnancy,  in  con:<equence  of  that  organ  requiring 
receiving  more  blood  at  that  period  than  at  other 
t.  In  all  cases,  nausea  may  be  regarded  as  a  means 
ided  by  nature  for  keeping  down  the  quantity  of 
Bating  fluids  at  a  proper  amount,  and  thereby  pre- 
ing  a  fullness  which  might,  in  such  circumstances, 
I  fatal  etfecte. 

1th  resriect  to  labor  itself,  an  intelligent  woman  will 
no  difficulty,  we  think,  in  regarding  it  under  the  fol- 
dg  considerations:  It  certainly  is  a  process  which, 
Be  in  very  extraordinary  circumstances,  can  not  take 
^  without  considerable  pain.  Some,  we  are  aware, 
tve  the  reverse.  They  allege  that,  if  the  females  of 
tuman  race  were  to  live  in  a  perfectly  natural  man- 
there  would  be  no  pain  or  difficulty  in  labor.  That 
;  should  be  any  natural  process  from  which  pain  is 
larable,  seems  also  to  them  a  kind  of  impeachment  of 
De  wisdom,  We  believe,  nevertheless,  that  pain,  in 
I  measure,  greater  or  less,  is  scarcely  avoidable  in  the 
'  of  almost  any  female  creature,  and  that  to  acknow- 
t  such  being  the  case,  is  no  detraction  from  Almighty 
nese. 

mtemplated  under  such  considerations,  the  pain  of 
r  will  be  looked  forward  to,  we  think,  with  firmness 
[without  alarm.  It  will  be  regarded  only  as  pain — a 
(imposed  with  a  design,  upon  the  whole,  beneficent — 
I  in  duration,  and  which  there  is  much  to  alleviate — 
ill,  moreover,  in  the  effect  which  it  seems  to  have  of  the 
t  endearing  the  infant  which  has  been  its  innocent 
nncousciouB  cause,  fully  repays  itself  in  the  tenderest 
Wings. 
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For  the  pre^rvation  oj  serenity  of  mind,  a 
the.  severer  cares  of  life  is  also  desirable.  In  inan]rl_ 
may  be  difficult  of  attainment,  but  it  is  neverthe 
point  of  so  great  importance,  that  everj  reasonab 
ertioii  and  sacrifice  should  be  made,  in  order  to  b 
about.  We  do  not  mean  that  a  pregnant  feniale  ( 
be  set  aside  from  ordinary  duties,  or  that  slie  uhoi 
allowed  to  spend  her  time  in  thoughtless  langour 
only  demand  that  she  should  be  subjected  to  no 
ment  which  will  give  her  great  excitement.  A 
about  the  illness  of  a  near  relative — grief  for  his  1m 
pain  of  severe  worldly  calamity — torment  from  tbi 
conduct  of  individuals  in  whom  she  is  interested — t 
frights,  or  excesses  of  joy — finally,  those  rarer  disi 
which  a  time  of  public  danger  occasions — such  aretl 
cuinstances  which  are  apt  to  have  a  bad  effect  on  fe 
about  to  h>ecome  mothers.  They  also,  as  a  necessa;] 
sequence,  affect  the  being  about  to  be  brought  inl 
world,  producing  in  some  instances  a  general  weakni 
constitution,  in  othere  only  a  cei'tjiin  damage  of  the  n 
organization.  Many  of  the  eccentricities  which 
caused  the  world  most  to  wonder,  or  worked  it  thegn 
woes,  have  been  the  consequence  of  very  simple  oil 
stances  visiting  pregnant  females  with  undue  excitei 
The  diet  of  females  during  this  period  ought  to  ht  n 
When  unenlightened  on  this  subject,  they  are  aptt 
into  erroi-s  which  n\ay  greatly  affect  their  off*prin<« 
pampering,  indolent,  and  generally  self-indulgent  i 
of  life,  is  often  practiced,  and  many  think  it  necessari 
every  casual  desire  that  can  arise  in  an  unregulated  i 
ought  to  be  gratified.  A  sensible  woman,  sincerelr 
ious  for  the  good  of  the  being  about  to  enter  tlif  w 
will  be  anxious  to  avoid  such  errore. 

The  tendency  to  nausea  and  vomiting,  alreudv  all 
to,  may  be  interpreted  as  the  voice  of  nature  pmciaii 
that,  in  the  condition  of  pregnancy,  less  instead  of  i 
food  than  usual  is  required.     The  peri*ection  of  the  •: 
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loee  not  depend  immediately  on  the  qaantity  of  nutri- 
nent  taken  by  the  mother ;  it  depends  on  the  supply  of 
loand  and  healthy  fluids,  for  which  end  not  merely  judi- 
sioos  nntrimeat,  but  a  healthy  action  of  the  whole  of  the 
[bnctions  of  the  body  is  requisite.  Over-eating,  or  eating 
too  nicely,  is  inconBistent  with  that  healthy  action,  and  is 
lierefore  to  be  avoided.  Food  too  highly  concentrated, 
md  of  too  stimulating  a  character  is  unsuitable,  as  also 
lie  gruel  and  weak  broths,  for  these  are  not  easy  of  diges- 
ion.  The  mother  ought  not  to  depart  from  her  accus- 
omed  diet,  whatever  that  may  be,  provided  experience 
las  shown  that  it  is  suitable  for  her  constitution  and  habits 
)f  life.  Animal  food  is  not  to  be  systematically  avoided. 
(Vliere  the  digestion  is  weak,  the  circulation  languid,  and 
:he  muscular  frame  small,  flaccid  and  puny,  this  kind  of 
bod,  of  a  tender  fibre,  taken  in  small  quantities  at  a 
Ame  and  well  masticated,  will  lighten  present  suffering 
ind  prevent  future  evil.  The  total  want  of  this  kind  of 
bod  tends  to  make  the  milk  weak  and  of  bad  quality. 
Farinaceous  and  vegetable  food,  with  a  moderate  portion 
)f  animal  food,'  and  of  diluting  fluids,  may  be  generally 
■ecommended.  Stimulating  liquors  are  beneficial  in  very 
few  instances.  We  present  all  of  these  maxims  on  diet 
ivith  some  degree  of  hesitation,  for  almost  every  particular 
»8e  requires  a  treatment  more  or  less  peculiar  to  itself. 

Hegvlar  and  gentle  exercise  should  be  taken  every  day  in  the 
ypen  air  if  possible.  This  is  one  of  the  principal  requisites 
br  keeping  up  that  healthy  action  of  the  system,  on  which 
;he  supply  of  sound  fluids  depends.  "When  the  mother 
jursues  a  contrary  course,  whether  from  indolence  or  from 
x>sitive  inability  of  body,  her  system  necessarily  becomes 
nnch  relaxed,  its  tone  is  abated,  and  the  child  partakes  of 
;he  same  character.  Regard  must  of  course  be  paid  to 
)eculiarities  in  the  general  condition  of  the  mother.  If 
he  be  very  weak,  it  may  be  injurious  for  her  to  take  much 
exercise,  or  to  begin  to  take  it  abruptly ;  but  still  the  great 
mportance  of  exercise  to  her  health  and  that  of  her  child 
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sliould  be  kept  in  view,  and,  if  at  all  jiracticiblewi 
dent,  exercise  Bhould  be  indulged  in.  With  the  healU 
is  a  duty  which  they  will  not  with  impunity  neglect 
should  be  practiced  from  the  first,  and  up  to  the  very 
Afl  one  great  inducement  to  it,  they  may  be  aasared 
by  restricting  an  undue  and  undesirable  growth  of 
child,  it  tends  materially  to  lessen  their  distreesesatft 
ticularly  trying  moment. 

The  ordinary  occupations  of  life  should  be  as  little  n 
lible  intetrupted.  It  may  be  necessary  from  the  coimI 
of  the  expectant  mother,  that  she  should  be  kept 
quiet;  it  often,  indeed,  happens  that  firom  peculiarcir 
stances,  females  are  enjoined  by  their  medical  attent 
to  lie  almost  continually  on  a  sofa.  But  these  ui 
fortunate  cases.  Wliere  there  is  a  fair  measure  of  hi 
to  have  both  niiud  and  body  employed  is  decidedlj 
ful,  and  a  female  should  be  glad  when  it  is  in  herp 
to  enjoy  this  advantage.  Severe  bodily  labor  is  o^ 
to  be  avoided,  as  too  trying  to  the  system,  and  ap^l 
duoe  accidents,  and  great  mental  tasks  are  equally 
desirable,  as  tending  to  create  too  much  excitement 
the  every-day  matters  of  life,  the  domestic  arrangen 
which  make  home  respectable  and  attractive,  the  bet 
lent  and  affectionate  sentiments  exercised  in  kindin*- 
Bervice  toward  others,  the  charity  which  acts  rather 
gives,  tlie  daily  walks  enlivened  by  conversation  oroi 
vation,  the  cultivation  of  the  iiitellect  by  reading,  the 
parations  for  the  maternal  office — all  these  are  sail 
means  of  keeping  mind  and  body  in  that  state  of  mod 
activity  which  ia  required,  and  such  are  ever  atconun 
This  moderate  occupation  is  useful  in  two  ways.  It  t 
to  sustain  that  cheerfiilness  and  serenity  of  mind  w 
have  already  been  spoken  of  as  so  desirable  diuiiifr  | 
nancy  It  is  also  useful  as  a  means  of  koeping  off 
counteracting  a  certain  tendency  to  nervous  exciten 
which  fs  sometimes  experienced  by  pregnant  femule.s 
which  manifests  itself  in  irritability  and  impatit'nce, 
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oudency,  and  listless  indifference.  Wlien  such  excite- 
ent  is  fii-st  felt  approaching,  it  should  he  met  by  a  vigor- 
is  determination  not  to  yield  to  it,  and  active  employ- 
lenta  will  then  be  found  extremely  serviceable.  Females 
fton  act  othenvisc,  and  under  the  notion  that  such  nerv- 
ilB  excitement  being  natural,  it  ought  to  be  patiently  sub- 
itted  to,  they  resign  themselves  to  it,  and  expect  tliat 
thers  should  treat  it  with  charitable  indulgence.  But  in 
ality,  it  may  be  snccessfully  contended  with  in  most  in- 
tances,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  thus  to  cout«nd 
f.h  it. 

It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  minds  being  constituted 
ifferently,  all  do  not  find  that  the  same  duties  and  objects 
rvc  equally  well  for  sustaining  their  cheerfulness  and 
eeping  off  the  tendency  to  nervous  excitement.  The 
Kercise  which  is  beneficial  to  one  may  be  irksome  to  an- 
otber;  but  the  main  object  in  all  eases  is  the  same,  though 
^aclicd  by  ditierent  paths.  Worldly  circumstances  are 
Jso  various;  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  lay  down  rules 
br  the  employment  of  mind  and  body,  it  is  easier  to  point 
>ut  what  is  to  be  avoided,  namely,  excess,  whether  it  re- 
fards  ease  or  exercise,  food  or  sleep,  and  the  frequenting 
(laces  of  public  resort,  and  close  private  apartments  where 
he  air  is  heated  and  vitiated.  In  every  situation  of  life 
here  are  trials  of  temper,  alternations  of  hope  and  fear, 
oy  and  sorrow,  pleasure  and  displeasure ;  to  regulate  these 
imotinns,  to  restrain  them  within  such  bounds  that  they 
Jtall  neither  over  excite  nor  exhaust  the  nervous  energy, 
nor  internipt  the  healthy  action  of  the  bodily  functions, 
within  the  power  of  every  human  being,  and  is  a  dis- 
ipline  agreeing  equally  with  the  precepts  of  the  moralist 
md  the  prescription  of  the  pliysician. 
As  yet,  we  have  only  considered  those  circumstances 
hich  affect  the  human  being  before  birth,  we  are  now  to 
eat  of  those  which  conduce  to  his  weal  after  he  has 
itered  the  world. 
The  child  should  be  placed  at  the  breast  within  from 
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twelve  to  eighteeu  hours  after  birth.  When  thh 
layed  longer,  the  breasts  are  apt  to  be  distended  witli  u 
ai>d  the  act  of  suckling  is  then  atteuded  with  pain  | 
diftitiilty.  In  such  circumstances,  the  overloaded  T« 
being  impcrlectly  emptied,  inflammation  is  excited, 
milk  abscess  may  ensue.  The  milk  lett  too  long  ia 
breast,  if  afterward  sucked,  occasions  pain  and  disoidi 
bowels  to  the  infant,  or  is  rejected  from  its  stoinaih. 
the  latter  event,  the  nourishment  is  insufficient,  and  ret 
seriously  affecting  the  permanent  health  of  the  child  1 
be  experienced.  It  occasionally  happens  that  the  flo" 
milk  in  the  first  few  days,  is  greater  than  the  child 
take.  If  it  do  not  flow  away,  fomentations  of  w 
water  may  be  applied,  which  is  a  better  remedy  than 
bing  the  breasts  with  spirits;  for  they  are  rendem 
tender  by  distension,  that  they  easily  bruise.  When 
abundance  of  milk  is  troublesome,  the  mother  ahi 
drink  little,  and  take  opening  medicine. 

On  recovering  from  confinement,  and  resuming 
usual  dress,  there  can  not  be  too  much  caution  in  aeco 
perfect  liberty  for  the  breasts.  The  waist  of  th«  i 
should  tie  loose  and  long.  The  low,  stooping  pontioi 
which  a  woman  sits  while  suckling,  encourages  la 
largement  of  the  abdonien,  if  not  guarded  against; 
injury  to  the  figure,  and  untidy  apj>eai-ance,  hav&J 
urged  as  reasons  why  mothers  should  not  also  b^| 
Such  consequences  are  by  no  means  necessarj^^ 
dress  may  be  as  neatly  arranged  as  at  other  times,  ud 
figure  has  only  to  be  protected,  and  such  exercise  tt 
iif  will  keep  down  the  tendency  to  enlargement  of 
abdomen.  There  can  be  no  other  permanent  incr 
unfavorable  to  beauty  or  utility.  It  sometimes  hsji] 
that  the  nipple  is  small,  or  turned  into  the  breastj 
born  infant  has  scarcely  suflicient  strength  to  dr 
such  cases  it  saves  much  pain  to  have  the  breast 
another  child  of  about  six  or  eight  weeks  old. 
chanical  means  often  adopted  are  very  apt  to 
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breasts.  It  is,  however,  deoraibkf  Tina  tbt-  in&un  siiouic 
get  the  first  milk,  as  this  has  liitf  eBtei  uf  ^aans  iSkt 
bowels  of  the  meconiam,  or  fiivr  eymftataam.  una  seuee- 
ally  supersedes  the  ueoeaHtr  of  s  paptrrrt.  A.  j:nais 
mother  is  generally  awkward  in  Lci3£iar  u.  iiJu.' :  :tr:  * 
Kttle  fortitude  aud  perseveranoe  wiE  <:«ri«ic«i«t  2jr  -Ffci.lrj. 

AVhere  there  is  a  decided  inalnlitT  :'>  fotkjt  -wiiiifc  maj 
usually  be  decided  before  ddiveij  -  izii  x  w«-<i  \-tt  »  to 
be  engaged,  there  are  two  or  three  iksks  tv^i^j^  acirri- 
tion.  The  nurse  should  be,  as  neasir  jc  p^tjAhi^  of  the 
same  sge  as  the  motho-,  beowtt  there  »  x  r«mion  Fh*- 
tween  the  constitution  of  a  mother  and  her  newly  bi>m 
babe,  and,  the  more  neariy  the  hired  mme  resemble:*  tlte 
mother  in  constitutional  pecoliantiea,  the  more  raitable 
will  she  be  for  rearing  that  particabr  cfaHd.  A  hired 
nurse  should  also  have  been  confined  about  the  same  time 
ae  the  mother,  because  the  mUk  has  a  (fi&rent  character 
at  different  stages  of  nureing,  bdng  thin  at  first,  and  grad- 
ually growing  stronger,  so  that,  if  a  newly  bom  babe  be 
put  to  the  milk  of  a  woman  any  considerable  time  con- 
fined, it  gets  too  strong  or  heavy  milk,  and  is  thereby 
sensibly  injured. 

The  diet  of  a  person  engaged  in  nursing  should  be 
nutritious,  but  not  heavy.  What  agrees  and  disagrees  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  will  then  have  the  same  effect. 
Diet  must  also  have  reference  to  constitution.  A  person 
of  full,  robust  habit,  will  require  less  nutriment,  and  will 
suckle  better  upon  diluting  drinks,  such  as  tea,  toast  and 
water,  gruel,  etc.,  while  a  delicate  person  of  languid  cir- 
culation will  need  more  animal  food,  milk,  beer,  perhaps 
ale  or  porter.  Wine  is  not  so  desirable;  it  is  stimulating 
rather  than  nutritions ;  though,  mixed  with  water,  it  may 
in  some  cases  agree  better  than  beer. 

The  qualUy  of  the  milk  chiefly  depends  u{)Oii  habitH  of 
mind  and  body;  the  quantity  varies  in  different  [lerHorm,  irt 
correspondence  with  age,  constitution,  etc.  In  tumw  la'rti- 
stitntions  the  food  goes  more  into  nourishment,  and  I'M* 
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into  ntilk.  Uian  in  others.  In  those  cnscs,  the  len  food 
required.  In  other  constitutions  the  aliment  goes  m 
into  milk  and  less  into  noarisfament;  and  a  won 
80  chanicterized  requires  to  be  comparatively  » 
fed.  It  is  necessary  for  a  nui-se  wlio  has  a  tendetiin 
flatulency,  to  avoid  viands  apt  to  induce  that  ailment, 
on!}'  on  her  own  account,  but  that  of  her  charge,  for 
and  other  disordered  functions  tell  upon  an  infant  im 
diately,  through  the  medium  of  the  milk.  Where  a  ni 
is  iutually  affected  by  flatulency,  her  taking  a  little  p 
dered  ginger  or  carbonate  of  soda,  makes  her  mil 
better  with  the  digestive  powers  of  the  child. 

A  mother  who  is  also  a  nurse,  has  a  double  claim  u 
her,  and  a  double  motive  to  stimulate  her  in  the  olw 
ance  of  the  laws  which  govern  health.  The  imraed 
welfare  of  herself  is  indissolubly  united  with  that  of 
child;  every  transgression  on  her  part  inflicts  suffer 
on  her  infant,  who  is  the  helpless  victim  of  her  en 
And  not  only  so :  unhealthy,  ailing  children,  brin^f 
afilictions  upon  a  family.  In  the  ease  of  affluent  p«m 
the}'  bring  disappointed  hopes,  wounded  pride, 
rowing  affections.  A  father  is  naturally  disf 
regard  his  offspring  with  pride,  exultation,  and  hope: 
can  he  do  this  when  he  sees  ailing,  fretful  l)€ings,  ima 
ble  of  enjoying  or  benefiting  by  the  advantages  wh 
his  abundance  and  affection  procure  ?  In  the  ca»e  of  p 
people,  the  sorrowing  afl'ections  arc  aggravated  by  ( 
expense,  tlie  household  discomfort  entailed  by  illneaa,* 
the  prospect  of  the  sickly  creatures  around  lieing  hem 
ter  incapable  of  earning  tlieir  maintenance  at  all.  or 
doing  so  under  the  pressure  of  bodi!y  and  mental  *»& 
ing.  The  faults  of  the  mother  may  inflict  these  disa 
pointnients  and  difticultics  upon  the  father.  Iler  n-!<|«Ji 
fiibiiities  are  great  and  numerous.  Yet  there  fortunali' 
is  a  present  happiness  connected  with  the  maternal  tint; 
arising  out  of  mere  instinct,  which  lightens  the  hur>l?i 
beside    a   continual     and    increasing    rewa 
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and  experieDced  by  the  higher  aentiments  of  her 
e. 

poon. 

9  milk  of  the  mother  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  most 
priate  food  which  can  be  given  to  a  newly  bom 
»  Where  a  mother,  therefore,  has  a  sufficiency  of 
and  is  otherwise  able  to  perform  the  duty,  she  is 
upon  by  the  voice  of  nature  to  undertake  it.  It  is 
f  which  may  be  attended  with  some  degree  of  incon- 
ice ;  but  this  is  amply  compensated  in  the  delightful 
78  which  are  developed  in  the  course  of  the  nursing 
1,  and  the  consciousness  of  performing  a  duty  of  the 
st  importance  to  one  in  whom  she  feels  the  deepest 

St. 

ten  the  mother  is  unable  to  nurse,  the  next  best 
}  is  to  engage  a  substitute,  selecting  one  as  healthy, 
kr  in  age  to  the  mother,  and  as  nearly  the  same  time 
led,  as  may  be  obtained.  It  should  be  regarded  as  a 
I  duty  by  parents  to  provide  a  wet-nurse,  if  their 
ttstances  will  at  all  permit,  for  by  no  other  means  can 
be  tolerably  assured  of  the  welfare  of  their  child, 
s  next  alternative  of  bringing  up  a  child  by  the  hand, 
ing  it  cows'  milk  and  soft  food,  there  is  danger  of 
physical  evil.  The  truth  is,  no  kind  of  food  but 
other's  milk,  or  that  of  a  well  chosen  nurse,  assimi- 
vith  the  digestive  organs  of  an  infant  in  the  first 
lonths  of  its  existence.  .The  evil  of  the  mere  unsuit- 
iss  of  other  food  is  aggravated  when  it  chances 
30  much  is  given.  While  a  superabundance  of  milk 
ces  no  harm,  from  its  so  easily  being  discharged 
the  stomach,  food  can  not  be  got  up  without  strain- 
ad  without  irritating  the  stomach.  Children  that 
y  nursed  vomit  less  frequently  than  those  who  are 
(d ;  but  this  is  no  proof  that  the  food  agrees ;  diges- 
I  difficult,  the  superabundant  food  ferments,  becomes 
acid,  passes  into  the  bowels  in  an  improper  state 


irritates  the  mucous  membrane,  and  occaeious  the  I 
greeu,  sour-smelling  stools,  indicative  of  what  is  temH 
gripe*.  It  is  a  common  practice  to  give  an  infant  a  pa 
gative  a  few  hours  after  its  birth,  and  to  feed  it  until  tl 
mother  bus  milk  for  it.  Both  these  practices  ore  contn 
to  nature ;  the  first  milk  causes  a  tree,  natural  disdiii] 
from  the  bowels,  very  different  from  the  effect  of  md 
ciue,  which  irritates  and  enfeebles  the  alimentarj-  can 
establishing  disorders  which  carry  off*  a  dehcate  child,  ai 
cause  a  robust  one  raucL  suffering.  Wliether  an  iufit 
be  wet  or  dry  nursed,  its  stomach  should  be  left  at  nsl  i 
several  hours  after  birth ;  if  there  be  crying  and  uueai 
ness,  they  are  likely  to  arise  from  other  causes  ben 
hunger.  The  sudden  change  of  situation,  exposure  to  4 
the  dress  with  which  it  is  necessarily  encumbered,  ai 
the  manner  in.  which  it  is  handled,  are  sufficient  to  a 
count  for  uneasiness.  Warmth,  quiet  and  repose  aifoi 
ample  solacement  for  the  first  few  hours  of  life. 

Wlieu  there  is  unusual  delay  in  the  flow  of  the  moth^ 
milk,  or  a  difficulty  in  getting  the  child  to  suck,  ft  »nil 
quantity  of  ass's  or  diluted  cow's  milk  will  suv« 
infant  from  exhaustion  ;  but  on  no  account  should  I 
ceous  food  (that  is,  food  composed  of  any  kind  nl 
from  grain),  be  given.  The  gi-eatest  Kifety  will  be 
in  the  breast ;  there  ai'e  few  situations  where  it  wuid 
be  possible  to  find  a  mother  willing  and  able  to  sii'kl' 
new-born  infant  until  its  natural  food  is  ready.  That  thi 
fluid  is  the  proper  aliment  for  an  infant,  is  shown  bj  it 
having  no  teeth,  and  by  the  muscles  of  the  inont|^| 
jiiws  being  too  ieeble  for  mastication,  while  the  stnSH 
of  the  whole  frame  is  lymphatic,  incapable  of  voluiilan 
motion,  and  ea8il3'  excited.  If  a  child  is  to  b«  brought  u| 
by  the  hand,  cow's  milk,  skimmed,  or  diluted  oiie-ihirt 
with  boiled  water,  and  slightly  sweetened,  is  tin-  I'nl] 
nourishment  that  can  be  safely  taken,  unless  as*"*  or  j:o»t' 
milk  can  be  procured,  the.se  being  more  nearly  allit-d  t' 
the  milk  of  a  woman.     When  we  depart  from  the  iutea 
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>ii8  of  nature,  we  always  encoanter  difficalties.  With 
me  children,  cow's  milk  will  not  agree  at  all,  or  only 
hen  mixed  with  oatmeal  gruel;  sometimes  the  latter 
one  suits  best.  Again,  iu  cases  of  relaxed  bowels  (a  com- 
on  cUsorder  with  diy-nursed  children),  isinglass,  highly 
iked  flour,  or  arrow«oot,  mixed  very  thin  with  milk,  are 
le  best  diets;  occasionally  weak  animal  broths  are  most 
litable.  All  irregularities  are  better  counteracted  by  diet 
lan  by  medicine.  The  application  of  a  flauuel  bandage 
>  the  lower  part  of  the  body  is  judicious  in  bowel  com- 
laints.  A  warm  bath  soothes  irritation  and  allays  pain, 
'he  state  of  the  bowels  indicates  the  condition  of  the 
igeetion.  Green,  watery,  slimy,  or  sour-smelling  mo- 
ons are  bad,  as  are  streaky  dark  stools.  Two  or  three 
lotions  in  twenty-four  hours  are  sufficient ;  less  may  be 
Qough  where  there  is  no  pain  or  symptom  of  disorder, 
lold  produces  relaxation.  The  use  of  the  warm  bath  is 
1  most  cases  highly  beneficial.     The  facility  with  which 

is  prepared  for  an  infant,  renders  it  an  easy  remedy ;  a 
'ashing  tub,  and  a  pailful  of  boiling  water,  will  be  suffi- 
ent  when  lowered  to  ninety-six  or  ninety-eight  degrees 
'ahrenheit's  thermometer.  There  are  few  disorders 
hich  a  bath  will  not  alleviate.     There  is  an  opinion  that 

exhausts.  Like  all  other  things,  its  use  requires  discre- 
on.  A  very  young  infant  should  not  remain  in  it  more 
lan  six  or  eight  minutes,  and  it  should  not  go  in  daily, 
'he  head  and  loins  should  be  supported  by  the  hands  of 
le  nurse,  so  that  the  whole  person  may  be  at  ease  and 
ntirely  immersed,  except  the  head  and  face;  when  very 
oung,  an  infant  is  rarely  alarmed  by  the  water;  but 
,'hen  there  is  intelligence,  fear  is  often  felt.  A  little 
igenuity  in  floating  paper  boats,  corks,  etc.,  amuses  and 
iverts  apprehension;  and,  after  a  few  trials,  the  batli 
ecomes  agreeable. 

For  the  first  five  or  six  weeks,  at  least,  the  mother  is 
sually  able  to  support  her  infant  from  her  breast,  and  it 
rill  be  desirable  to  continue  to  do  so  for  three  or  foiii 


months.  Food  ie  sometiinee  required  before  th«ttuQ 
but  the  rule  is,  that  children  for  the  first  three  moothtt 
better  suckled.  At  that  period,  skimmed  cow's  milkil 
be  given  &afcly,  when  the  natural  food  is  not  sufSn 
abundant.  The  suckling  pot  or  bottle  is  the  best  mj 
of  feeding,  for  sucking  exercises  the  muscles  of  the  m* 
nnd  jaws,  and  promotes  the  flow  of  the  saliva,  and  i 
admixture  of  it  with  the  food  which  is  necessary  to  di^ 
tion;  while  an  in&nt  feeding  from  the  spoon  onljstj 
lows.  The  form  of  the  suckling  vessel  permits  bat  aai 
quantity  to  enter  the  stomach  at  a  time,  and  thus  anol 
necessary  law  is  obeyed.  Sucking  is  attended  t 
healthy  exertion  and  consequent  fatigue,  and  is  one  o( 
few  means  of  exercise  intended  for  young  infants.  C 
and  cleanliness  are  important  in  using  these  bottles, 
sponge  or  leather  soon  gets  sour  and  hard,  and  it  is  1 
distressing  to  the  mouth.  After  six  months,  a  gr* 
approach  to  solid  diet  may  be  made  by  a  slight  addi 
of  farinaceous  food  in  the  form  of  boiled  or  baked  fl 
arrow  root,  ground  rice  mixed  very  thin  and  smo 
bread  or  hard  biscuits  soaked  or  boiled,  the  wat«r  jioi 
away,  and  the  sop  beaten  till  it  is  wholly  free  from  Im 
when  it  may  be  mixed  with  milk  till  it  is  very  thin 
smooth,  and  slightly  sweetened.  Sugar  often  turns  ! 
and  should  be  used  sparingly.  The  first  change  of 
sometimes  disorders  the  system.  Two  or  three  < 
should  be  allowed  for  the  experiment,  and,  if  the 
does  not  agree,  some  other  form  of  farinaceous  food 
be  tried  as  likely  to  prove  more  suitable.  Should  al 
found  equally  improper,  weak  chicken,  veal,  or  ca(fik 
broth,  beef  tea  freed  from  iat,  and  thickened  wlfl 
boiled  rice  or  arrow  root,  may  be  tried.  The  great  p 
is  to  begin  by  slow  degrees,  giving  a  small  quantit; 
the  thickened  food  once  in  the  twenty-four  liourB, 
that  in  the  forenoon,  in  order  that  its  efi'ects  ma; 
observed,  and  the  niglit's  rest  remain  undisturbed.  I 
should  always  be  given  about  the  warmth  of  the  mill 
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it  comes  from  the  breast ;  when  too  hot,  it  weakens  di* 
gestioD,  and  is  distressing  to  the  child ;  and  if  too  cold,  it 
^Loes  not  digest  so  quickly. 

When  infants  are  fed  by  the  spoon,  it  is  not  unusual  for 
the  nurse  to  ascertain  the  warmth  by  putting  every  spoou- 
fiil  to  her  own  mouth,  a  habit  equally  disagreeable  and 
unnecessary.  After  feeding,  the  child  should  be  raised 
up,  when  it  will  more  easily  get  rid  of  the  air  which  is 
generally  introduced  into  the  stomach  during  eating. 
Where  there  is  much  disposition  to  flatulency,  an  infant 
ahoold  be  carefully  watched,  the  accumulation  of  air  oc- 
casiomng  what  are  called  stoppages.  If  these  occur  in 
sleep,  they  may  prove  fatal  to  life,  and  even  when  the 
child  is  awake  they  are  dangerous,  as  when  affected  by 
them  it  can  not  cry  out,  and  its  breath  is  for  the  lime 
stopped.  The  practice  of  giving  caraway  seeds,  aniseed, 
carminatives,  or  distilled  waters  of  any  kind,  is  decidedly 
pernicious.  They  irritate  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  and, 
though  they  may  give  temporary  relief,  they  create  future 
evil.  They  are  frequently  put  into  the  food  to  make  it 
sit  easy  on  the  stomach,  but  when  food  does  not  sit  easy 
we  may  presume  that  it  is  of  an  improper  kind,  or  given 
in  too  large  quantities  at  a  time,  or  too  often.  If  medi- 
cine is  at  any  time  required,  it  should  be  given  as  medi- 
cine, and  not  with  the  food.  It  can  not  be  too  strongly 
urged,  that  as  the  disorders  (there  is  a  distinct  difference 
between  disorders  and  diseases)  proceed  from  some  mis- 
management, they  can  not  be  permanently  removed  by 
medicine,  but  only  by  the  adoption  of  good  management. 
Continual  recourse  to  medicine  weakens  and  irritates  the 
power  of  the  adult ;  the  effect  upon  the  tender,  excitable 
organs  and  soft  frame  of  infancy  is  even  more  destructive 
to  health. 

Over-feeding  and  improper  diet  are  the  main  causes  of 
the  mlments  of  children.    During  the  first  few  weeks  of 
life,  in&nts  endure  none  but  physical  evils,  they  are  ex- 
empt from  anxieties,  from  disappointments,  from  hopes 
47 
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and  fears ;  but  iiufortunatelj  their  sorrows,  pHins,oru 
are  always  traced  to  hunger,  and  eating  is  adopto 
the  iinivei-sal  panacea.  This  goes  on  till  the  child  is  c 
age  to  comprehend  and  believe  that  to  eat  and  drin 
the  greatest  happiness  and  the  greatest  good.  There 
doiiht  that  the  easiest  method  of  stopping  crying  is  ^) 
the  mouth,  especially  when  the  senses  are  not  n 
iiKMigh  to  tind  pleasure  fi"om  observation.  Thetnett 
ivlief  are  then  necesearily  limited ;  yet  change  of  poM 
loosening  the  dress,  giving  the  legs  and  thigh<  e 
liberty,  chiiting  them,  gentle  exercise  by  the  nurse  mn 
her  knees  from  side  to  side  while  the  child  lies  u 
them,  or  walking  about  the  room,  and  pressing  it  to 
bosom,  are  all  of  them  expedients  which  may  be  e^l 
sorted  to,  and  which  often  have  the  desired  effect.  R 
jolting  and  patting  on  the  back,  provoke  rather  than 
pain. 

It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  regnlation  '■ 

infant's  appetite,  since  this  depends  upon  rapidity  ■: 

gestion,    which   differs   in    different    children.      In 

months  the  mother  may  pretty  nearly  ascert^un  how 

her  infant  requires  the  breast,  and  it  will  greatly  adt 

her  own  eoiiveaienoe  and  the  child's  comfort  if  some^ 

like  regularity  be  establisbed.      Habit  very  soon  ai 

its  influence — bo  soon,  and  so  impercejttibly,  that  it  i 

sirable  to  be  governed  by  its  power  as  soon  as  the  oi 

is  convalescent.     If  a  child  be  brought   up  wholljtl 

breast,  the  mother  must  not  be  absent  at  the  hour  >h^ 

probably  be  wanted,  for  a  crying,  hungry  child  ofl( 

great  temptation  to  a  servant  to  quiet  it  by  food.    1 

three  hours  is  tlie  average  number  of  times  a  child. 

two  to  four  ntouths  old,  requires  to  suck.     A  good  ale 

may,  during   the  night,  rest  as  long  as  six  hours  toge' 

but  regularity  may  be  attaine<l  by  night  as  well  as  by 

Suppose  an  infant  to  wake  at  seven  in  the  momiu^, 

to  suck;  after  washing  and  dresjiing  it  will  take  and 

meal  and   a   long  sloop,  brintring  it  to  mion.  \vh<^u  i 
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^tim  refreshed,  and,  if  the  weather  be  warm,  carried 
ksroad,  sleep  usually  follows  upon  going  into  the  air,  and 
l&ne  o'clock  may  have  arrived  before  it  again  requires 
hie  breast.  From  this  time  until  undressed  for  the  night 
t  should  not  be  lolled  to  sleep,  but  if  the  child  be  much 
L:&clined  for  repose,  it  should  not  be  prevented.  It  is  de- 
i Table  to  give  a  child  the  habit  of  sleeping  throughout 
fee  night.  At  six,  preparations  are  made  for  bed ;  the  un- 
l-Tessing  and  washing  produce  a  certain  fatigue, and  when 
\ie  child  has  again  sucked,  it  will  probably  fall  asleep  and 
"^main  in  that  condition  four  hours.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
Micnstom  an  infant  to  suck  just  before  the  mother  goes  to 
3«d,  and  this  it  will  do  even  if  asleep.  Its  linen  should 
>lien  be  changed,  and  if  it  wake  up,  allowing  it  to 
stretch  its  limbs  before  the  fire,  rubbing  its  loins,  thighs, 
L^gs  and  feet,  give  exercise  and  refreshment,  and  prepare 
K)r  another  long  sleep.  Between  this  and  seven  it  will 
wake  once  or  twice  again,  and  require  nourishment. 

As  the  poiver  of  observation  increases,  and  muscular 
strength  induces  exercise,  an  infant  sleeps  less  by  day,  and 
more  by  night,  it  requires  the  breast  less  frequentlj-,  and 
takes  more  at  a  time,  the  digestive  powers  being  more 
active,  and  all  the  fimctions  stronger.  If  a  child  feeds  as 
well  as  sncks,  there  should  be  a  regular  time  for  both. 
The  time  of  waking  in  the  morning,  and  the  middle  of 
the  day  are  perhaps  the  most  favorable  periods,  the 
stomach  being  then  comparatively  empty,  and  the  digest- 
ive power  brisk.  Mothers  may  in  these  cases  make  ar- 
rangements suited  to  their  convenience,  without  prejudice 
to  the  infant.  Two  circums^nces  govern  the  progress  to 
solid  and  animal  food — the  appearance  of  the  teeth,  and 
the  growth  of  muscular  power.  Mastication  and  exercise 
are  necessary  when  strong  nourishment  is  presented  to 
the  system.  Medical  men  are  of  opinion  that  the  time  of 
leaning  should  be  regulated  by  the  appearance  of  the 
eeth;  but  in  different  children  this  period  varies  con- 
dderably.     In  the  same  family,  one  child  has  been  known 


be  taken  into  account.  If  the  c! 
mother  weak,  weauiug  becomes 
goes  well  on  both  sidee,  the  child 
vantage,  and  not  be  weaned,  upon 
eight,  or  ten  months,  are  long  eno 
arid  sufficient  reason  connected  wi 
the  mother.  If  her  infant  be  sti 
likely,  after  seven  or  eight  monthe 
upon  food,  and  if  the  office  of 
mother  from  giving  the  necessary  \ 
ant  duties,  she  will  be  justified  in 
circumstances,  the  general  principl 
that  the  health  of  an  infant  dep 
nature  of  its  diet;  and  if  there  t 
that  the  loss  of  the  breast  will  be 
mother  will  gain  nothing  in  time 
bj  weaning.  fl 

It  is  advised  to  avoid  weanin^l 
do  it  gradually,  giving  the  breast  '. 
continuing  it  at  night.  The  dig 
tomed  to  the  change,  and  the  te 
milk  diminishes  in  quantity,  and 
inconvenience.  Another  advantaj 
tion  is,  that,  should  the  infant  Ic 
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win.  Bat  it  will  be  well  that,  at  this  time,  she  keeps  oat 
<f  its  sight,  if  she  be  perfectly  satisfied  as  to  the  trost- 
rorthiness  of  those  to  whom  she  commits  it.  If  she  can 
tot  rely  upon  another  for  attentive  and  rational  nursing, 
ler  child  had  better  be  tantalised  by  the  sight  of  her,  than 
iflglected  or  mismanaged.  For  herself,  she  will  take 
ome  cooling  purgative,  and  refmn  from  flnids  and  stim- 
Jating  diet.  The  following  application  to  the  breasts 
rill  assist  in  diying  up  the  milk :  Three  ounces  compound 
oap  liniment,  three  drachms  laudanum,  one  drachm  cam- 
ihor  liniment ;  or  if  this  be  too  irritating,  fomentations 
(f  warm  water,  or  poppy  heads  and  camomile  flowers 
miled  together  in  water,  ^ve  great  reliefl  Pressure  or 
ightnesa  occasioned  by  the  dress  must  be  carefully  guarded 
igainst.  The  distension  of  the  milk  vessels  occasions 
p-eat  irritation  and  tenderness ;  a  slight  blow,  pressure, 
»r  roughness  in  rubbing  them,  may  produce  an  abscess, 
[t  is  better  to  get  rid  of  the  milk  by  its  natural  absorp- 
ion  into  the  system,  than  to  draw  it  artificially ;  for  the 
atter  method  keeps  up  the  action  of  the  vessels.  Ezpo- 
lure  to  cold  is  dangerous,  the  system  being  in  an  excited 
itate. 

The  diet  of  a  child,  after  weaning,  must  be  regulated 
>y  the  strength  of  the  digestive  powers,  by  the  teeth,  and 
>y  the  muscular  condition  of  the  child.  Upon  the  prin- 
iiple  that  diet  should  assimilate  with  the  powers  of  the 
lystem,  the  gradual  change  from  the  soft  lymphatic  forms 
)f  infancy  to  the  firmer  condition  of  childhood,  dictates  a 
^dual  change  in  the  aliment.  If  a  child  thrives  on  fari- 
naceous food,  milk  and  light  broth,  there  can  be  no  need 
af  change.  Something  depends  upon  growth.  There 
lire  children  whose  rapid  increase  of  stature,  and  incessant 
activity,  produce  a  waste  which  calls  not  only  for  fre- 
:juent  supplies  of  food,  but  also  for  food  of  a  more  nour- 
ishing quality.  With  such,  animal  food  once  a  day 
[always  supposing  the  teeth  are  in  a  condition  to  masti- 
sate  it),  may  be  necessary ;  but  if  a  high  degree  of  exd- 
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tability,  a  violent  teinjier,  and  impatience,  pr 
ishing  food  must  be  given  with  discriininaty 
mother  will  ascertain  whether  these  qualities  j 
or  diminished  thereby,  and  regulate  the  diet 
A  lyniphatic,  fat,  white  looking  child,  whose  niin 
temper  ara  sluggish  and  indifferent,  should  not  I 
wholly  upon  fluid  or  soft  diet;  more  concentraiw 
will  probably  correct  the  temperament.  In  ull  <m 
state  of  the  bowels,  of  the  skin,  and  the  tempe 
indicate  whether  the  food  nourishes  too  much  < 
little.  Fat  is  no  positive  criterion  of  health ;  u  vety 
child,  aft«r  three  yeare  of  age,  is  rarely  very  fat,  h 
muscles  may  nevertheless  be  large ;  their  size,  con 
with  that  of  the  bones,  and  with  the  age  and  g 
determines  whether  the  child  be  properly  noa 
Emaciation  is  a  certain  indication  of  imperfect  nutri 
a  consequence  of  over-feeding  as  much  as*  under-fi 
If  the  digestion  be  ovei-tasked  by  quantity  or  cj 
the  chyle  is  vitiated,  and  imtritiou  insufficient,  w 
the  supply  is  not  in  proportion  to  wiuste  and  g 
tJiei-e  is  a  deficiency  in  the  formation  of  all  the  I 
cue  bones  remain  soft,  the  nniscles  flaccid  au<l  shr 
the  skin  covered  with  eruptions,  tlie  nerves  weak, 
excitable  that  ull  iniprctyiions  are  painful,  and  a  a 
fretfulncss  or  iniii>ing  incapacity  i>rev)iils.  It  ba 
ascertained  that  scrofula  and  consumption  are  pr 
both  by  over-feeding  and  want  of  sufficient  notrini 
A  soft,  clear,  pliant  skin,  accompanies  a  healthy 
of  its  functions.  It  is  not  transparent  iu  aU 
because  complexion  makes  a  difl^ierence  both  iu  ooJi 
thickness.  Its  condition  is  belter  ascertained  by  i 
ture  than  by  its  hue.  A  dry,  harsh,  scurty  skin 
cates  something  wrong  in  the  alimentary  canal^ 
corrected  by  the  diet,  or  an  inactive  -"  •  *  "' 
itself,  to  be  overcome  by  exercise  and  . 
temper  is  a  very  sure  index  of  health, 
mirth,  and  freedom  from  anxiety,  are  the 
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il^e  of  early  childhood;  the  past  and  the  future  are 
nothiug,  the  present  every  thing.  The  absence  or  inter- 
ruption of  these  sentiments  denotes  deranged  health.  It 
is  true,  that  what  is  called  a  spoiled  child,  is  troubled  by 
bad  temper ;  for  where  there  is  moral  mismanagement, 
there  will  also  be  physical  mismanagement.  The  petted 
child  will  have  what  it  desires  to  eat  and  drink,  will  go  to 
bed  only  when  it  pleases,  will  submit  to  no  regulations, 
while  the  irritation  to  which  it  is  continually  subject  from 
the  contradictions  it  must  encounter,  and  teom  its  own 
unrestrained  feelings,  wears  the  nervous  system,  and  ex- 
haastB  the  energy  which  is  required  for  the  healthy  action 
of  all  the  functions. 

The  general  rules  for  diet  after  weaning,  then,  are  these: 
Mild  nourishing  food  given  at  regular  intervals  of  time, 
the  quality  to  be  more  animalised  as  the  waste  of  the  sys- 
tem is  increased  by  growth  and  exercise ;  obsei'vation  to 
be  made  of  the  effect  of  any  new  substance,  such  as  fruit, 
meat,  etc.,  that  it  may  be  discontinued  if  hurtful,  and 
wholly  abstained  from  (for  a  time)  when  found  to  be  so. 
Seasoned  dishes,  fried  and  salted  meats,  pastry,  uncooked 
vegetables,  unripe  fruits,  wine  and  rich  cake,  to  be  alto- 
gether avoided ;  mastication  to  be  insisted  on,  and  no 
viand  to  be  eaten  in  large  quantities  because  it  is  liked, 
w^hile  nothing  disagreeable  should  he  forced  upon  the  ap- 
petite. Whenever  there  is  a  disinclination  for  food,  the 
feeling  should  be  indulged,  since  it  bespeaks  a  state  of 
stomach  in  which  food  would  be  injurious.  Tempting 
the  appetite  is  physically  pernicious,  while  morf.Ily  it  is 
the  first  step  to  needless  sensual  indulgence.  Children 
require  to  eat  more  frequently  than  adults.  A  healthy, 
active  child  of  two  years,  needs  food  every  three  or  four 
houiB,  while  awake,  provided  the  stomach  be  not  loaded ; 
but  continual  eating  allows  no  time  for  the  repose  which 
the  digestive  apparatus  requires,  and  establishes  a  bad 
habit.  Variety  is  also  desirable ;  not  that  children  should 
eat  of  several  dishee  at  one  meaL  ^<^       >  '»«i  not  be  fed 


means  the  prciiaiiiig  of  food  in  ^ 
simple  the  fare,  it  should  be  drea 
cleanliness,  kept  free  from  grease,  n< 
done,  neither  burned  nor  dried,  the  j 
flavored  by  rule,  not  by  guess  work 
is  not  only  unpalatable,  but  indigo 
causes  waste  and  discomfort  The  t 
ever  simple,  should,  for  both  these 
prepared.  Disagi'eeable  food  is  toet 
and  spoiled,  and  thus  children  lea 
indiftercnt  to  the  true  value  of  food 
ceive  its  indigestible  properties  by  tl 
sickness  or  fretfulness  is  no  unfreqat 
ill-dressed  meal.  There  is  a  natan 
and  bad  food,  intended  to  save  the 
tem  from  injury,  quite  as  much  as  ( 
gratification  from  eating.  The  se 
trained  to  discriminate  l>etwcen  wl 
unwholesome  in  cookery,  yet  n^ 
inculcated.  ^M 

We  would  recommend  bread  ain 
and  coft'ee,  diluted  with  milk,  as  i 
supper.  New  bread  is  decidetliy  ufl 
in  the  stomach,  causing  di$t«nsion| 
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lien  the  gratificatioD  of  eating  has  not  been  encouraged 
a  chief  source  of  delight,  ihesy  will  be  aa  much  aougfat 
r  the  paetime  they  afford,  as  the  pleasure  of  appetite; 
ey  should  not  be  given  as  incentives  or  rewards. 
In  training  the  very  young,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
at  natural  inclinations  and  impulses  are  evil  only  in  their 
use,  and  that  the  desire  for  food,  like  all  other  desires,  is 
^nded  to  be  a  source  of  reasonable  gratification.  Eat- 
^  is  made  pleasurable,  because  it  is  necessary  to  life, 
iring  infancy,  the  most  ready  means  of  ^ving  and 
taining  quiet,  is  food ;  a  constant  habit  of  eating,  and 
>king  to  it  for  comfort,  is  one  of  the  earliest  impressions 

infant  receives.  A  child  evinces  an  anxiety  for  any 
mds  it  may  see,  and  this  desire  is  laid  hold  of  as  a  bribe 

a  reward.  Eating  thus  becomes  the  chief  aim  and 
ject;  a  child  learns  to  eat  too  much  and  too  often,  is 
isfied  with  mere  animal  gratification,  and  is  most 
;ached  to  those  who  pamper  him  the  most.  This  is  the 
use  of  a  natural  propensity,  and  the  first  step  to  sensn- 
ty.    Bat  if  an  infant  be  fed  only  when  hungry,  instead 

when  uneasy,  and  as  it  grows  older,  eats  upon  the  same 
nciple,  with  such  habitual  regard  to  nieatness,  order  and 
od  cookery,  as  shall  accustom  it  to  discriminate  between 
lat  is  fit  and  what  is  unfit,  wholesome  and  unwhole* 
ne,  there  will  be  no  undue  value  attached  to  fowl. 

SLEEP. 

All  young  animals  sleep  much.  The  child  iiartake*  (rf 
B  instinct  so  fully,  that  there  is  no  necessity  to  promoU: 
but  only  to  prevent  its  disturbance.  Physical  <-^>uif<>n 
i\]  that  is  needed ;  and  this  is  to  be  obtained]  by  wb«t^ 
iT  secures  health — namely,  proper  diet,  warrnth,  ttU-nuVi- 
w,  and  the  fatigue  which  follows  upr^ri  th'j  <rx<!r<;'w 
)per  to  infancy.  During  the  first  few  we«k<i  of  lif<!,  t.h« 
ise  of  hearing  is  eo  dull  that  noise  does  not  dittwrl'- 
dden  noises,  howerer,  are  sometimes  distre«win^,  tH'Mt' 
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sioiiiiig  a  weukiiL'S!^  ot"  the  nervous  system.  But  the i 
liuuous  sounds  produced  by  talking,  the  nokea  01 
street,  or  the  voices  and  sportfl  of  other  children,  ad 
rouse  infknt-s  in  the  first  month  or  six  weekf,  aiiditi 
much  trouble  if  they  become  accustomed  to  them.  8 
iug  in  the  arms,  or  on  the  lap,  is,  for  every  reas<ju,  t 
avoided;  no  child  Jicuustomed  to  this  indulgence  will 
long  in  its  bed;  neither  ought  they  to  be  lulled  to al 
they  may  be  early  iiabitiiated  t<»  be  put  into  bed  sm 
and  so  left,  with  the  necessjiry  caution  of  watchfial 

Although  it  is  not  practicable  to  adhere  stricti 
rules  at  fii"ht,  there  should  always  l>o  an  endeavor  to 
good  habits,  and  this  from  tlie  beginning — those  n 
relate  to  sleep  should  Ije  wtablishcd  while  the  dispoa 
lor  repose  is  strongest.  On  laying  an  infant  dow 
c<hould  be  ascertained  that  the  feet,  hands  and  Isce 
u<»mfortably  wann,  that  evei^  part  of  the  bodj 
ported,  and  the  limbs  uncram[)ed ;  the  head  anc 
being  raised  a  little  by  the  pillow,  sloping  gr 
the  be<l.  Blankets  are  bcttei-  than  sheets.  Tlie  cov« 
should  lie  so  arranged  that,  wiiile  there  is  sufficient  « 
to  breathe  freely,  the  face  is  kept  warm.  It  is  Ijettei 
to  take  up  a  child  the  instsmt  it  wakee  (|)articularljt 
have  not  been  long  asleep),  nor  if  it  cries  atW  being 
down.  Change  of  posture,  gentle  rocking  or  slight 
ting  on  the  back,  should  be  tried.  If  these  fail,  it  sfa 
be  taken  out  of  bed  and  quieted  in  the  arms.  Cbanj 
linen  may  li  ■  necessary;  in  short,  patience,  persever 
and  ingenuity,  should  be  put  in  practice,  with  a  vie^ 
pmduce  comfort  without  entailing  bad  habits. 

In  rearing  children,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
present  evils  ought  never  to  be  overcome  by  wrong  ru< 
It  is  best  that  infants  should  lie  alone,  for  the  air  of  a 
in  which  one  or  more  grown-up  persons  are  slee) 
becomes  impure,  the  child  imbibes  the  perspimtioii 
duced  by  sleep,  and  is  in  danger  of  being  overUiii- 
accident  by  no  means  uncommon.     Children,  lying  •) 
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aometimee  become  cold  in  the  course  of  the  night,  and  it 
may  then  be  neceaeary,  in  order  to  restore  warmth,  to 
ti^e  them  into  bed;  but  when  warmth  has  been  restored, 
tiiej  should  be  again  put  into  their  own  cot  or  crib.  It  is 
difficolt  to  overcome  that  natural  instinct  which  leads  a 
child  to  lie  at  the  breast ;  but  they  sleep  alone  in  the  day 
for  hours  at  a  time,  and  may  therefore  be  tiiuned  to  do  so 
at  night.  Darkness  is  favorable  to  repose,  and  it  has  its 
influence  upon  the  young,  although  not  at  the  beginning  of 
life.  The  object,  then,  is  to  cultivate  a  habit  of  sleeping 
throughout  the  night.  Mothers  must  expect  their  rest  to 
be  disturbed  until  the  exercise  and  fatigue  of  the  day 
increase  the  necessity  and  the  desire  for  night  sleep.  Re- 
freshment and  change  of  linen  are  needful  at  night,  and 
these  should  be  given  very  quietly ;  no  amusement  should 
be  offered,  or  wakefulness  will  be  encouraged,  and  a  child 
will  regularly  rouse  itself  for  a  game  of  play. 

Every  mother  will  remember  that  she  has  duties  as  a 
wife  and  the  mistress  of  a  household,  and  that  in  provi- 
ding for  the  comfort  of  her  child  she  must  not  sacritice 
that  of  her  husband  and  the  rest  of  the  family.  A  wake- 
ful, fretful  child,  is  a  trial  to  patience,  and  disturbed  rest 
is  hard  to  bear.  Every  arrangement  that  circumstances 
permit,  that  can  prevent  this  infliction,  ought  to  be  made 
and  adhered  to.  After  the  first  three  or  four  months,  if 
suckled  when  the  mother  retires  to  rest,  as  already  recom- 
mended, the  child  will  wake  but  once  more,  provided  the 
management  be  judicious.  A  child  should  never  be  kept 
awake  when  fatigued,  under  the  idea  that  it  will  rest 
better  at  night.  Over-fatigue  produces  general  irritability, 
pain  in  the  limbs,  fretfulness,  and  restlessness.  For  this 
reason,  however  apparently  disinclined,  when  the  fixed 
hour  arrives,  there  should  be  no  delay  about  preparing  for 
bed,  and  this  practice  ought  to  be  maintained  during 
childhood  as  well  ae  infancy.  The  habit  of  sleeping  in 
the  day  is  of  great  service,  even  during  the  first  four  years, 
and  longer  where  there  is  delicacy  of  constitution  or  great 
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activity.  Sleep  is  the  only  means  of  giving  rest 
system  of  a  child ;  in  health,  there  is  no  repose  ex< 
during  sleep.  In  warm  weather,  it  is  very  acceptab 
to  active  children  of  five  or  six,  and  frequently  reliev 
them  from  a  weariness  which  assumes  the  appearance 
indisposition,  or  takes  the  form  of  ill  temper  and  diwl 
dicnce.  An  hour's  nap  will  be  found  a  safer  phjoii 
and  moral  remedy,  than  a  dose  of  medicine,  or  punii 
ment. 

CLOTHIJfG. 

Warmth  is  essential  to  the  health  of  a  uew-bom  tnff 
and  this  is  chiefly  to  be  obtained  through  the  medium 
clothing,  for  in  the  first  stage  of  infancy  there  is  no  m 
cnliir  exercise.  AVhat  renders  warmth  by  artificial  me 
so  necessary,  is  tlie  fact  that  infants,  having  a  lang 
circulation,  produce  little  heat  naturally,  and  easily  p 
with  what  they  do  produce ;  for  which  reasons  they 
liable  to  suffer  far  more  from  exposure  than  adults, 
certain  degree  of  warmth  is  essential  to  the  performa 
of  all  the  functions,  and  protection  to  the  skin  ass 
materially  in  maintaining  this  warmth,  which  should 
sufficient  to  keep  up  the  insensible  perspiration,  yet  wA 
higli  as  to  produce  continual  smsible  perspiration.  The  lal 
state  relaxes  the  system,  and  renders  it  liable  to  be  afiec 
by  cold  dmughts  or  changes  in  the  weather,  whilt 
exhausts  the  strength,  and,  by  increasing  the  actiou 
the  blood  on  the  surface,  deprives  other  organs  of  ti 
necessary  quantity.  Clothing,  therefore,  mast  b«  r^ 
ted  by  age  and  by  the  season.  The  sudden  change  in 
situation  of  a  new-born  infant  calls  for  great  care  in 
l)rotection  of  the  skin.  This  should  be  entirely  cove 
for  at  least  the  first  month ;  even  tlie  face  and  luj 
shiiuld  be  but  gradually  exposed.  Lightness,  as  well 
vvjtrmth,  is  requisite  in  all  articles  of  clothing.  Flan 
and  musliu  possess  these  more  than  any  otiier  luatcr 
But  flannel,  even  of  the  finest  texture,  may  be  too  i 
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lating  if  worn  next  the  skiu,  and  it  is  desirable  to  give 
the  infimt  s  shirt  of  fine  linen  or  cotton  under  the  flannel 
to  protect  the  caticle.  Another  reason  for  the  use  of 
linen  or  cotton  next  the  skin,  is,  that  flannel  can  not  be 
washed  often  without  injury  to  its  texture;  and  thei-e  is 
also  danger  that,  as  it  does  not  show  the  dirt  so  quickly, 
it  may  be  continued  to  be  worn  too  long.  Linen  and 
cotton  take  little  hai-m  from  frequent  washing,  and  are  so 
much  cheaper  than  flannel,  that  a  larger  stock  may  be 
provided  for  the  same  expense.  At  no  season  can  flannel 
be  dispensed  with,  though  in  hot  weather  it  should  be 
thinner  than  in  cold. 

Looseness  is  another  requisite  in  an  in&nt's  dress; 
there  shonld  be  a  free  circulation  of  air  between  the  skin 
and  the  clothes,  as  well  as  a  slight  fiiction  upon  the  sur- 
tac&.  All  confinement  distresses,  and,  when  it  amounts 
to  tightness,  it  may  occasion  deformity,  before  the  evil  is 
suspected.  Full  room  should  be  allowed  for  the  increase 
which  is  continually  and  rapidly  going  on.  For  this 
reason,  every  part  should  fasten  with  strings ;  and  in  tying 
these  strings  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
draw  them  too  tight.  It  is  a  good  precaution,  afler  every 
string  has  been  tied,  particularly  those  under  the  chin  and 
round  the  waist,  to  put  in  the  finger,  to  ascertain  that  it 
is  not  too  tight.  In  comparison  with  strings,  buttons 
and  hooks  and  eyes  are  not  to  be  commended;  they 
have  but  one  advantage,  that  of  putting  it  out  of  the 
power  of  a  hasty  or  negligent  nurse  to  fix  the  dress  too 
tight,  as  may  be  the  case  with  strings.  It  is  necessary, 
frequently,  to  ascertain  whether  a  child  has  outgrown  its 
clothes.  Growth  is  so  rapid  during  the  first  two  years 
that  a  few  weeks  will  make  enough  of  difference  in  the 
relative  mze  to  produce  pressure  or  restraint;  clothes, 
therefore,  should  always  be  made  so  as  easily  to  let  out  or 
enlarge,  particularly  round  the  waist,  throat,  and  arm- 
holes,  and  across  the  chest  and  back. 

It  must  ever  be  kept  in  mind,  in  regard  to  clothing, 
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as  well  as  other  circumstances  in  the  ec^iTiomy  of  1 
infant,  that  the  babe  can  itself  give  no  explanation  of  tVi 
incoiiveniencies  which  it  suffers.  Bearing  this  in  mind, 
and  remembering  how  continually  adults  are  aniU'Vi'il  lij 
trifles  which  they  have  the  perception  to  discover,  and  th» 
ability  to  remove,  it  will  readily  be  acknowledged  tiul 
notliing  is  too  insignificant  for  the  con.stant  and  rcgnUl 
attention  of  a  mother.  Articles  of  dress  contract,  or  oCb- 
erwise  lose  their  shape;  a  ruck  forms,  a  hook  l>eiid*,  or  l 
button  turns  and  presses  upon  the  flesh.  Any 
these  accidents  occasions  pain,  and  frets  the  temper  ( 
infant. 

The  more  easily  the  dress  can  be  put  on  and  o^ 
better.  There  should  be  no  other  fashion  than  xvliut  ■ 
dictated  by  convenience  and  comfort.  The  &shiuD  i 
long-clothes  (such,  for  instance,  as  measure  a  yard  or  inoi 
in  the  skirt),  leads  to  needless  expense,  both  in  raaterii 
and  in  washing,  beside  encumbering  and  overweigbtin 
the  child.  There  need  be  no  more  length  than  is  neM 
sar}'  to  cover  the  feet,  so  that  the  cold  will  not  draw  d 
derneath  the  clothes,  and  to  conceal  the  under-clotliiiij 
The  change  observable  in  a  cliiM  when  the  long-clutb< 
are  laid  aside,  sufliciently  proves  that  the  limbs  have  b« 
confined  and  activity  rcstraine*!.  The  frequent  dressin 
and  undressing  which  the  use  of  ornamental  attire  nece 
sarily  entails,  irritates  so  much,  that  the  slightest  sign  « 
changing  the  apparel  is  a  signal  for  crying,  and  a  habit  < 
fretfuliiess,  during  dressing,  is  formed,  unfavorable  to  fh 
tempere  of  both  child  and  jiurse.  Loose  gowns,  fjtst^nin 
in  front,  are  therefore  preferable  to  frocks  (for  tlie  fin 
two  months),  however  less  elegant  or  fashionable.  A 
unnecessary  folds  should  be  avoided,  because  they  in», 
press  ]iaiTifulIy  upon  the  muscles  or  bones;  and  the  niat« 
rials  sliuiild  be  of  a  soft,  yielding  nature.  Harsh  seaui 
and  hems,  or  rough  tapes,  especially  wljere  coming  in  ooii 
tact  with  the  skin,  will  be  avoided  by  the  skillful  MMj 
stress.     Wliere  peeuniaiy  means  are  not  abundant,  A 
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:>ther,  in  maklDg  her  baby  linen,  should  remember  that 
aniily  is  more  important  than  quality,  and  that  deanli- 
88  can  scarcely  be  observed  where  the  stock  of  clothing 
scanty. 

One  of  the  most  important  parts  of  an  infant's  clothing 
a  band  to  support  the  abdomen,  familiarly  called  the 
tly-band.  This  should  be  made  of  soft  flannel  or  muslin, 
it  is  to  say,  of  material  having  some  elasticity.  It  i.s 
«nded  to  give  support  to  the  abdomen,  especially  to  the 
vel ;  and  it  protects  the  internal  covering  of  the  intes- 
es  from  any  sudden  distension.  The  umbilical  cord  is 
lally  divided  at  birth  about  three  inches  from  the  abdo- 
m  of  the  infiint,  close  to  which  it  is  securely  tied,  or 
i  child  will  bleed  to  death.  The  final  separation  of  the 
naining  portion  of  the  cord  is  the  work  of  nature,  and 
£68  place  at  various  periods,  sometimes  in  five  days,  or 
en  less,  sometimes  not  till  the  fifteenth  day.  The  child 
more  comfortable  when  this  is  over;  the  unpleasant 
lell  alone,  which  of  course  attends  the  decay  of  the 
rt,  is  distressing;  but  there  is  always  a  good  deal  of  ten- 
mess,  which  sometimes  amounts  to  ulceration  and  pain. 

ordinary  cases,  as  soon  as  the  separation  has  taken 
ice,  a  split  raisin  and  a  piece  of  singed  linen  should  be 
plied  to  the  part,  and  changed  daily. 
It  occasionally  happens  that  after  a  few  weeks  the 
vel  starts ;  in  such  a  case,  a  common  ball  of  sewing 
tton,  half  used,  so  that  what  remains  is  soft  and  yield- 
^,  should  be  laid  upon  the  navel,  and  confined  by  strips 

strapping-plaster  placed  crosswise.  If  anything  more 
rious  appear,  such  as  redness,  ulceration,  discharge,  etc., 
idical  advice  is  immediately  necessary.  The  vessels  of 
e  umbilical  cord  pass  through  the  abdomen,  making  a 
ssage  which  for  the  most  part  closes  quickly  and  soundly 
»r  the  separation  of  the  cord ;  but  unusual  size  in  the 
ening,  indisposition  to  close,  or  screaming,  straining, 
eezing,  or  any  sudden  violent  eftbrt,  may  interrupt  the 
tural  process,  and  force  the  int^tines  through  the  open- 
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ing.  A  steady  protection,  which  shall  gentlj  resist 
efforts  yet  not  compress  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen 
to  obstruct  the  healthy  action  of  the  viscera,  is  reqi 
The  band  affords  this  protection.  In  putting  it 
must  be  remembered  that  there  ia  a  distinction  bet 
support  and  pressure,  the  former  is  indispensable,  the 
dangerous.  If  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  be  dimini 
its  contents  are  compressed,  and  when  any  action 
place  that  strains  the  parts,  there  is  no  room  for  the  t 
sary  distension,  and  the  weakest  give  way.  The  ^ 
of  the  bowels  is  impeded  by  compression,  occasioning 
and  constipation.  Medical  writers  dwell  upon  th^ 
portance  of  the  band,  and  decide  that  rupture  is  freqn 
the  consequence  of  neglect  or  ignorance  in  regulatil 
use.  It  requires  to  be  taken  off  and  rearranged  mo 
and  night,  and  a  clean  one  put  on  every  other  day, 
gets  rucked,  and  so  unfitted  for  use.  It  is  often  w^ 
and  is  then  likely  to  create  pain  and  disturbance  fli 
bowels,  for  which  reason  the  same  should  not  be 
both  day  and  night.  With  some  children  the  bai 
necessary  for  many  months ;  when  it  is  discontinned 
stay  or  waistcoat,  usually  worn  as  a  sort  of  support  fc 
rest  of  the  clothing,  should  reach  two  inches  belo^ 
navel ;  it  prevents  an  enlargement  of  the  abdomen, 
sustains  the  child  in  its  attempt  to  ait'up. 

The  custom  of  keeping  the  head  warm  is  gradnallj 
appearing.  The  bones  of  the  skull  are  not  all  onH^ 
birth ;  the  parietal  bones  are  divided,  and  the  soft  m| 
of  the  brain  on  the  top  of  the  head  is  perceptible  to 
touch.  This  opening  was  supposed  to  give  a  liabilit 
cold,  and  the  head  was  kept  very  hot;  an  injurious! 
tice,  increasing  the  action  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the! 
to  a  dangerous  extent,  and  impeding  the  junction  of 
bones.  Wlien  a  child  is  to  be  carried  about  the  ho 
however  securely  it  may  be  clothed,  the  cold  draughts  wl 
prevail  even  in  mild  weather,  should  be  guarded  agi 
by  the  addition  of  a  light  handkerchief  or  shawl.    ' 
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disorders  arisiog  from  checked  perspiration  will  thus  be 
avoided.  On  tiie  otiher  hand,  a  child  shoald  never  be  pre- 
sented naked  too  near  a  fire,  as  a  scorching  heat  injures 
the  texture  of  the  ^kin  and  deranges  its  fdnctions.  On 
bringing  an  in&nt  near  a  fire  on  any  occasion,  it  may  be 
wen  to  screen  its  fiice  and  hands,  in  order  to  protect  it 
from  this  evil. 

There  is  litde  doubt  that  the  eruptions  to  which  the 
ufiints  of  the  poor  are  subject,  chiefly  arise  from  want  of 
deanliness  and  warmth.  In  this  country,  where  changes 
of  temperature  are  sudden,  and  continual  judicious  cloth- 
ing is  the  only  safeguard,  summer  apparel  can  not  be 
safely  adopted  and  laid  aside  at  a  given  period,  nor  can 
the  same  dress  be  always  worn  at  noon  and  in  the  even- 
ing. However  warm  the  clothing,  infants  should  not  be 
carried  abroad  in  cold  weather,  theil-  lungs  can  not  bear  a 
low  temperature,  and  there  is  no  exercise  to  keep  the  blood 
equally  distributed.  Where  ventilation  is  attended  to,  no 
>dier  change  of  air  is  wanted  but  what  may  be  obtained 
by  moving  from  room  to  room.  An  infant  usually  falls 
isleep  when  carried  abroad ;  cold  increases  the  disposition 
ro  do  so,  and  renders  it  dangerous,  while  no  good  can  be 
ierived  from  the  external  air,  since  common  prudence 
Jictates  that  the  whole  person  must  be  completely  en- 
veloped. If  carried  about  a  well  ventilated  room,  at  a 
moderate  temperature,  the  child  breathes  freely  and  with- 
out risk.  Ko  child  can  be  taken  into  the  open  air  in  very 
cold  weather  with  safety,  until  it  is  able  to  take  so  much 
exercise  as  shall  keep  the  blood  at  the  surface.  Before 
this  period,  the  quantity  of  necessary  clothing  impedes 
activity.  This,  with  the  state  of  the  air,  benumbs  the 
limbs ;  the  blood  is  driven  from  the  surfisice,  and  loads  the 
lungs,  stomach  and  brain,  etc ,  the  child  returns  home,  is 
brought  suddenly  into  a  room  with  a  fire,  and  probably 
close  to  the  grate,  for  the  sake  of  restoring  warmth ;  vio- 
lent reaction  follows ;  the  harmony  of  the  system  is  dis- 
turbed, and  the  fiinctions  sustain  at  least  temporary  in- 
48 
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jury.  The  daily  repetition  of  the  disturbance 
strongest  constitutions  severely,  and,  where  there  u 
disposition  to  disease,  active  disorders  follow.  Howi 
better  to  put  a  child  into  a  swing,  to  toes  him  abou 
courage  hi  in  to  use  his  voice,  throw  a  ball  along  tb« 
and  creep  or  run  after  it,  all  of  which,  and  mucb  i 
may  be  done  iu  a  room  properly  warmed  and  venti 
By  such  means  mental  and  bodily  energy  is  kept  o] 
blood  is  equally  distributed;  there  is  neither  stagi 
nor  over-action ;  fatigue  follows  upon  the  exerci« 
then  comes  healthful  repose,  instead  of  the  torujU 
succeeds  the  combined  effects  of  cold  and  inacti^| 

When  the  period  of  infancy  has  passed,  the  c!( 
must  still  be  attended  to ;  if  insufficient,  children  cr 
the  fire,  and  are  very  unwilling  to  face  the  cold  ortt 
themselves ;  if  properly  clad,  weather  seems  to  mak' 
difference  to  them.  AVIien  a  child  can  run  alone,  a. 
press  its  wants  and  wishes  by  signs  or  soundsjj^ 
(in  cold  weather  especially)  wear  loose  drawers  j 
be  cut  so  as  to  be  no  impediment  to  activity 
habits  ;  if  the  lower  part  of  the  body  and  the  loins  i 
posed  to  cold,  weakness  of  the  urinary  organs  ia  oS 
duced,  very  distressing  and  difficult  to  cure.  The  w 
of  a  pair  of  drawers  more  than  equals  that  of  two 
coats,  so  that  their  adoption  need  cause  no  additioi 
pense. 

The  care  of  the  feet  is  for  many  reasons  desirable, 
practice  of  keeping  them  uncovered  is  not  to  be  \ 
mended.     There  is  danger  of  laceration  from  the 
hard  and  sharp  substances  lying  on  the  gi< 
posure  is  not  favorable  to  general  health, 
frequent  with    those   whose    feet   are   ex| 
weather.     The  only  advantage  gained  is  freedo^ 
but  this  is  an  advantage  whicli  the  wearing  oft 
not  necessarily  to  deprive  us  of.     If  shoes  were  l 
a  due  regard  to  the  shape  of  the  feet,  and  a 
sidt-nitioii  of  other  circumstances,  no  harm 
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^t  is  to  lu'  oliservod,  that  the  foot  in  its  natural  condition, 
^*  to  lie  seon  in  a  nursing  baby,  expands  i-egnlarly  from 
**»e  heel  to  the  ntuation  of  the  snialleat  too  from  which 
l*oint  it  contracts  in  an  oblique  direction  towunl  the  grcjit 
^e.  Shoes  arc  not  made  in  this  form,  but,  after  exjiand- 
^*»g  to  a  point  a  little  short  of  the  smallest  toe,  they  con- 
*>"aet  on  both  sides  equally,  thns  crnsliing  the  outer  toe>» 
towanl  the  center. 

It  i.s  also  to  be  obser\-ed,  that  the  sole  is  naturally  formed 
On  a  perfect  level  from  heel  to  toe.     Shoes,  however,  are 
Ibrmed  with  an  inequality  of  from  half  an  inch  to  a  whole 
i&ch,  or  even  more  (we  allude  to  grown-up  persons),  be- 
tween the  heel  and  the  front  of  the  foot.     Thus,  the  body 
18  thrown  forward  from  a  strong  point,  the  heel,  to  a  weak 
point,  the  toes;  the  limbs  are  prevented  from  ever  keep- 
ing a  straight  position,  and  the  whole  figure  and  walk  are 
deranged.     If  we  were  to  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  ex- 
quisite adaptations  of  all  things  in  nature,  we  should  in- 
Btaiitly  see  the  absurdity  of  this  conduct;  if  there  had  been 
any   advantage  in    making  the    heel    somewhat   higher 
than  the  front  of  the  foot,  would  nature,  which  has  made 
every  thing  so  nicely  suitable,  have  failed  to  fashion  the 
foot  acoonlingly  ?    Perhaps  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that, 
eitlier  for  children  or  adults,  shoes  without  some  elevation 
behind  are  to  be  adopted ;  but  it  ma}'  at  least  be  said,  that 
the  lower  the  heel  in  all  cases,  the  shoe  will  be  the  better. 
Shoes  should  neither  be  too  roomy  nor  too  tight,  though 
the  latter  is  the  worse  fault.     The  unavoidable  results  are 
corns,  bunions,  and  distorted  and  tnrned-in  toes,  all  of  them 
evils  of  no  small  magnitude.     When  we  are  thus  aftected, 
free  motion  is  impeded  ;  the  foot,  instead  of  being  placed 
firmly  on  the  ground,  is  set  down  in  any  way  that  will 
best  avoid  pain ;  the  whole  person  droops,  the  chest  is  con- 
tracted, and,  perhaps,  worst  of  all,  the  temper  is  rcndore*! 
fretful.      A   mother,   sincerely   anxious   for  the  welfai-e 
of  ber  children,  will  cause  their  shoes  to  be  made  of  a 
proper  shape  and  consistence,  to  allow  of  perfect  freedom. 
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When  an  infant  is  to  make  its  firat  udva 
Bocks,  the  best  plan  is  to  cause  the  shape  of  the 
the  foot  when  standing  to  be  traced,  and  the 
shoe  to  be  made  from  the  outline. 

On  the  general  subject  of  protection  fix>m  cok 
remarks  may  here  be  made.  There  is  an  opinic 
children  should  be  made  hardy  from  the  first,  aud 
is  therefore  proper  to  plunge  them  into  cold  bat 
otherwise  expose  them  to  rigors  which  are  ob 
disagreealjle  to  them.  The  practices  of  savage 
are  cited  in  support  of  theae  opinions,  but  no  atten 
ever  been  made  to  show  that  they  are  supported 
philosophical  principle.  Wlien  the  practice  of  a 
nation  is  cited,  we  should  guard  against  mistakiDg 
liarity  of  their  constitution  for  a  general  principle 
now  known  that  the  nations  in  question  do  not 
nearly  the  same  amount  of  nervous  sensibility 
European  races,  and  that  this  is  the  true  canaeK 
enduring  so  many  tortures  uncomplainingly  all^M 
What  their  infants  may  not  be  affected  by,  may 
injure  the  comparatively  tender  structure  of  an  E« 
infant.  There  are  certainly  differences  of  the  sanK 
among  infants  in  our  own  country,  and  some  fl 
might  be  little  the  woree  of  the  rigorous  treatme 
scribed.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  a 
principle,  infants  require  warmth,  and  ought  doI 
unnecessarily  exposed.  In  them  the  circulation  is  I 
consequently  little  heat  is  generated  in  their 
naturally.  Without  being  kept  wann,  there  can 
healthy  action  of  the  functions  in  their  case ;  and  i 
a  healthy  action  of  the  functions,  the  sound  foi 
of  the  various  parts  of  the  frame  will  be  obstruct* 
the  coutrai-y  treatment,  the  foundations  of  glanda 
pulmonary  disease  are  often  laid.  Infants,  xh 
should  be  sufficiently,  though  of  course  not  eoml 
clad.  In  reply  to  the  argument  that  the  childraB 
poor  are  necessarily  exposed,  and  have  the. 
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health,  it  can  only  be  said  thej  live  i'n  spite  of  the  expoeoro, 
Dot  in  consequence  of  it ;  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
Tisit  the  poor  testifj-  to  the  comparative  sickly  condition 
of  the  children,  while  the  bills  of  mortality  show  that  the 
large  proportion  of  deaths  are  those  of  young  children; 
and  the  observations  of  the  best  informed  attest  the  fact 
that  much  suffering,  great  increase  of  disease  and  mortality 
are  the  consequences  of  injudicious  exposure  to  cold. 

WASUIKO  AND  DBIiSSIJfO. 

For  the  health  and  comfort  of  an  infant,  washing  is  an 
UDportant  requisite.  It  should  be  performed  every  morn- 
ing and  evening,  and  not  in  a  slovenly,  but  in  a  complete 
though  gentle  manner.  The  phj'siological  reasons  for 
■uch  frequent  ablutions  are  these  :  The  pores  of  the  skin 
convey  superabundant  matter  from  the  system,  and  that 
matter  is  apt  to  remain  upon  the  skin  so  as  to  clog  up  the 
pores,  and  prevent  them  from  performing  their  functions, 
unless  it  be  wauhed  off.  The  pores  also  iict  as  absorbents, 
and  this  function  like^N^se  is  impeded  when  the  skin  is 
not  clean.     In  the  case  of  an  infant,  washing  is  necessary, 

ku  n»ore  particular  manner,  for  the  removal  of  injpurities, 
6  contact  t)f  which   is    unfavorable  for  health.      For 
reasons  which  have  been  adduced  under  the  head  ''Cloth- 
■Bg,"  the  water  in  which  infants  are  to  be  washed  should 
^B  warmed.     Cold  wat.er  is  further  objectionable  as  tend- 
Bg^  to  drive   the  blood   inward,   and   over-stimulate   the 
organs,  the  unavoidable  consequence  of  which  is  disorder, 
and  of\en  death.     For  the  same  reason,  when  the  business 
of  bathing  infants  is  to  be   performed,  great  care  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  draughts  of  cold   air  from   coming 
npoji  them.     They  can  only  be  safely  undressed  beside  a 
.fire  for  the  tirstfour  months. 

new-born  infant  is  covered  with  a  pasty,  greasy  sub- 

ce,  which  must  be  removed,  otherwise  it  will  irritate 

excoriate  the  skin,  and  occasion  a  disagreeable  smell. 

p  and  fine  flannel,  or  sponge,  are  the  best  applications; 
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every-  fold  of  the  skin,  the  joints,  armpit*,  etc.,  tu' 
carefully  examined  and  washed.  It  is  by  no  mcti 
common  to  rub  a  new-born  babe  with  spirits,  to  p 
its  taking  cold  after  washing;  but  the  stimulus  thui 
to  the  skin  is  injurious,  and  must  be  painful,  wh 
rapid  evaporation  occasioned  by  the  applicatioaj 
tends  to  produce  instead  of  to  prevent  cold. 

On  preparing  for  dressing  and  washing,  et 
sary  article  should  be  near  at  hand ;  it  is  a 
management  when  a  nurse  has  to  rise  to  fetch 
The  horse,   or  screen,  with  the  clean  linen   wmvei 
placed,  will  keep  off  draughts.     The   basket,  basiq 
sponge  and  towel,  should   be  laid  within   reach,  i 
Buch  order  that  there  can  be  no  confusion,  and  th 
clothes  shall  not  fall   into  the  water,  nor  the  wet  i 
and  towel   find  their  way  into   the  basket    The 
being  thus  prepared,  with  the  addition  of  a  flannel 
and  a  low  chair,  strips  the  infant,  aud  having  was! 
head  with   soap,   rubs   it   dry.     The  face,  thnmt, 
arms  and  hands,  are  then  successively  spoage<I  us  i 
fully  as  the  chihl  can  hear  (soap  is  not  always  reqi 
and  tenderly  but  thoroughly  wiped.     Tlie  infant  i«  i 
over,  and  the  back,  loins  and  logs  are  abundantly  « 
with  water;  the  left  hauti  holding  the  child,  its  lejjs 
ing  over  the  knee,  so  that  the  water  flows  from  thet 
the  basin.     The  thighs,  groins,  etc.,  require  great 
tiou  both  in  washing  and  wiping.     The  comer  o 
apron  should  then  be  turnetl  up,  so  that  there  is 
surface  for  the  child  to  rest  on,  while  it  is  carefuUv  » 
The  rolls  of  fat  and  creases  in  the  neck,  arms  and  ll 
the  bend  of  the  arms,  luirastrings,  and   the  ear*,  nil 
thoroughly  washed  and  dried.     As  the  friction  bei 
the  parts  increases  the  iicn^piration   and  the  liabit 
excoriation,   they  should,  after  wiping,  be  sligliib 
dered  witli   unscented  hair-powder  or  [>o\\(l 
If  occasional  heat  creates  redness  and   chji. 
quantity  of  plain  pomatum,  or  lip  salve,  ia  often  serviw 
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After  washing  and  drying,  the  skin  should  be  rubbed 
with  the  hand  or  a  flannel  glove;  this  restores  the  circula- 
tion to  the  surface,  and  is  agreeable  and  soothing.    Morn- 
ing and  night  this  washing,  from  head  to  foot,  must  be 
repeated,  while  evevy    impurity,  from  whatever  cause, 
should  be  immediately  removed  from  the  skin  during  the 
day.     If  a  child  throws  up  its  food,  or  there  is  much  flow 
of  the  saliva  from  teething,  the  face  and  throat  should  be 
washed  once  or  twice  during  the  day.    Before  the  clothes 
are  put  on,  the  child  should  be  allowed  to  kick  and  stretch 
its   limbs  upon  the  lap;  this  afibrds  an  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  its  healthy  condition.    At  no  period  of  child- 
hood fihould  this  attention  be  omitted;  any  little  defect 
in  walking,  running,  or  even  sitting,  should  be  inquired 
into,  and  the  cause  ascertained. 

The  clothes  of  an  in&nt  should  be  made  with  reference 
to  convenience  and  speed  in  dressing,  without  requiring 
any  pins  for  the  fastenings.  The  band,  shirt,  and  back 
skirt  or  flannel,  may  be  arranged  while  the  infant  lies  ou 
its  stomach;  turning  it  on  its  back,  they  may  be  fastened 
in  front,  and  the  diaper  and  flannel  square  folded  and 
secured.  Raising  the  child  on  its  seat,  the  frock  and  pet- 
ticoat may  be  put  over  its  head,  the  arms  put  through  the 
arm-holes  of  both  at  once,  the  palm  of  the  right  hand  of 
the  nurse  supporting  the  infant  across  the  chest,  while  the 
fingers  assist  the  left  hand.  The  child  is  then  again 
turned  over  Qf  the  frock  fasten  behind),  and  the  strings 
tied.  Putting  the  arms  through  the  sleeves  is  a  nice  part 
of  the  task.  In  order  to  avoid  injury  or  pain,  the  nurse 
should  ascertain  how  the  joint  moves,  remembering  the 
extreme  delicacy  of  the  limb  she  directs.  The  clothes 
which  are  taken  off  should  be  examined ;  those  that  are 
not  dir^-,  but  moist,  should  be  well  dried  before  using 
them  again,  and  nothing  retained  that  has  an  unpleasant 
smell  Where  economy  is  important,  the  ofiensive  part 
may  be  washed  out. 
An  infimt  usually  eries  oonsiderably  while  washed  and 
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dreased.  When  uot  violent  and  continuous,  crji 
serviceable  ;  it  gives  the  ojilv  exercise  to  the  longs, ' 
and  respiration,  that  infants  can  bear  or  t«>ke.  Aa 
grow  older,  and  acquire  other  powers,  crying  i«  d 
ished.  Tenderness  and  dexterity  are,  nevertheleait 
cases  needful ;  when  rougiily  handled,  the  eight  d 
basin  and  the  sound  of  the  water  are  the  signals  of  t 
ing  and  sorrow,  and  it  may  be  years  before  a  chih 
regard  washing  as  a  source  of  comfort.  This  it  i 
ought  to  be;  every  pains  should  therefore  be  tak 
soften  its  discomforts  to  the  young  and  tender.  ^ 
the  child  is  old  enough  to  be  amused,  a  playful,  ^ 
manner  on  the  part  of  the  nurse  will  render  the  oj 
so  pleasurable  that  all  painful  recollections  will 
and  agreeable  recollections  only  remain.  As  ; 
dren  acquire  tlie  power  of  voluntary  motion,  they  i 
sarily  make  themselves  dirty;  a  habit  of  fre<juenl  ws 
renders  it  uncomfortable  tor  them  to  remain  in  thaM 
but  at  an  early  age  pleasure  in  washing  mainly  r^| 
the  way  in  whi'-h  they  are  handled — if  roughly  pull« 
twitched,  and  wiped  with  no  regard  to  comfort, 
rebellion  and  dislike,  naturally  accompanj-  tlie  i 
keep  thejn  clean. 

Every  kind  of  clothiuir  should  Ije  aired  bef<i 
previous  to  being  put  on;  all  flannel  garments,  in' 
lar,  require  to  be  carefully  dried  in  this  manner, 
damp  linen  or  flannel,  dried  upon  the  i)erson,  mi 
necessity  produce  e\nl  consequences,  especially  wh« 
with  infants,  there  is  little  exercise.  The  quantity  of 
linen  tbey  require  makes  caution  upon  this  pohil 
more  important. 
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The  organs  of  respinition  are  constructed  in 
with  the  nature  of  tlie  atmosphere,  or  what  h  ealM 
air.     They  are,  therefore,  deranged,  and  I 
Titiated  by  any  depaiture  from  this  luitd 
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that  has  been  frequently  breathed  is  deprived  of  its  oxy- 
gen, and  charged  with  carbon,  and  thus  is  unfit  for  reepi- 
ratioD,  there  should  always  be  a  means  of  admitting  fresh 
air,  or  renewing  the  air  of  an  apartment  iDhabit«d  by 
ehildren.  To  do  this  where  there  is  no  proper  arrange- 
ment for  ventilation,  without  creating  draughts,  is  a  difli- 
«ulty.  In  mild  weather,  a  window  may  always  be  safely 
left  open  daring  the  day ;  and  if  this  be  insufficient,  or 
the  weather  unfavorable,  opportanities  should  be  taken  to 
change  the  atmosphere  by  a  thorough  draught  of  air 
when  the  children  leave  the  room.  A  window  open  at 
top,  about  an  inch,  will  do  something  toward  keeping  the 
air  wholesome,  without  much  risk,  particularly  if  the 
window  be  so  high  that  a  stream  of  cold  air  does  not 
descend  at  once  upon  the  children.  When  the  attention 
is  directed  to  the  importance  of  pure  air,  occasions  contin- 
ually offer  when  rooms  may  be  ventilated  without  danger 
of  cold.  Sleeping  rooms  are  more  particularly  liable  to 
deficient  ventilation;  three  or  four  children  probably 
sleep  in  the  same  chamber,  and  going  early  to  bed,  the 
air  is  perhaps  unchanged,  or  only  changed  in  a  small 
degree,  for  ten  hours.  It  is  scarcely  possibly  to  lay  down 
precise  rules  for  preventing  such  an  evil. 

Those  who  possess  the  means,  ought  to  avoid  placing 
several  children  in  the  same  bed  room ;  and  those  who 
labor  under  the  difiiculties  of  small  houses  and  large  fam- 
ilies, will  meet  the  evils  of  close  room*  by  taking  care 
that  there  is  some  aperture,  either  the  chimney,  or  a  ven- 
tilator in  the  ceiling,  door,  or  window,  which  shall  admit 
air  with  the  least  possible  draught.  It  is  a  greater  evil 
when  the  same  room  serves  for  day  and  night;  but  here, 
also,  an  exercise  of  ingenuity  and  care  may  serve  the 
desired  end.  Where  there  are  difiiculties,  let  them  be 
met  by  that  determination  which,  when  springing  from 
conviction,  is  generally  able  to  accomplish  its  object. 
daily  ventilation.  Every  morning,  all  the 
lil^own  open,  and  freely  exposed  to  the 
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air  until  perfectly  cool.  The  i>er8jiinituiii  wl 
ally  abundant  during  sleep,  occasions  a  nece 
pi'ecautiou.  Heated  impure  air  has  a  bad  effect  upo 
tempers  of  young  children;  they  grow  languid,  m 
aud  fractious;  the  nervous  energy  is  checked,  and 
all  the  functions,  those  of  the  brain  eepecially,  u 
foeblcd.  '^ 

Children  evince  uneasiness  by  crying,  passivfll 
ness,  or  active  violence,  as  they  are  differently  constii 
A  constant  recurrence  of  irritating  causes  renders 
habitually  fretful.  They  are,  therefore,  morally  n 
as  physicall}'  injured  by  breathing  an  impure  atnioq 
The  mother  or  nurse  being  subject  to- the  same  inflrt 
their  tempers  are  in  no  condition  to  soothe  the  frM 
little  beings  around  them.  Mutual  and  increasing  i 
bility  prevails,  destructive  of  true  mat«mal  and 
feeling.  Impure  air  is  not  the  only  cause  of  this  miw 
state  of  things,  but  it  is  one  which  aggravates  all  ^^ 
evils.  ^1 

Considering  the  defective  food  and  clothing  of  tbt 
dren  of  the  poor,  and  also  the  badly  ventilated  and 
erally  filthy  condition  of  their  dwellings,  it  is  evident 
much  of  that  health  which  they  possess  is  owing  to 
spending  the  greater  part  of  their  time  daring  thed 
the  open  air.  This  fact,  in  itself,  ought  to  imprea 
all  mothers  the  propriety  of  preserving  a  constaati 
ness  and  purity  of  atmosphere  in  the  apartments  of 
children ;  at  the  same  time,  however,  taking  care  t< 
vent  the  rushing  of  cold  draughts  from  doors  or  wim 
as  these  cause  colds  and  other  illnesses  perhaps  as  dfl 
ous  as  the  maladies  which  may  arise  from  the  wa 
necessar}-  ventilation. 

There  are  many  points  connected  with  pure  air,  « 
require    constant    attention    where    there   are 
Among  these  may  be  cited  the  instant  remov 
inen,  and  all  other  offensive  matter; 
drying  or  airing  clothes,  bedding,  at* 
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in  the  room ;  abstaiuiug  from  the  use  of  any  clothiug, 
eheets,  blankets,  etc.,  after  they  require  washing ;  neat- 
ness with  regard  to  utensils;  in  short,  minute  attention  to 
cleanliness,  which  is  not  only  essential  to  health,  but  lias 
its  influence  upon  morals — ^for  dirt  and  indelicacy  are  fre- 
qaent  companions,  and  a  disregard  for  the  decencies  ot 
'ife  is  a  step  toward  indifterence  to  its  virtues.  For  these 
reasons,  as  well  as  for  security  to  health,  habUs  of  cleardi- 
ntss  and  ddicaey  should  be  formed  early ;  children  acquire 
or  disregard  these  in  proportion  as  the  manner  of  those 
associated  with  them  is  indifferent  or  careful.  When 
their  mother  or  nurse  is  systematic  and  reasonable  in  her 
attention  to  the  personal  necessities  of  the  children,, they 
feel  the  influence  of  such  habits,  although  they  neither 
reason  nor  reflect  upon  them ;  after  a  time  a  sense  of  com- 
fort and  self-respect  is  associated  with  the  observances  to 
which  they  have  been  accustomed,  and  a  sense  of  propri- 
ety eventually  becomes  part  of  their  character. 

BXESCI8B. 

Repose  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  a  new  bom  babe ; 
Che  functions  of  respiration,  though  regular,  are  not  pre- 
pared for  the  excitement  caused  by  motion,  nor  are  any 
of  the  animal  organs  fitted  for  exercise.  Unless  where 
there  is  unusual  strength,  the  &tigue  of  washing  and 
dressing  is  sufficient  for  the  first  three  weeks,  as  is  amply 
proved  by  the  long  sleep  which  (when  all  else  goes  on 
well)  usually  follows  upon  those  operations. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  the  senses  be^n  to  act 
A  brilliant  object  attracts  the  eye,  or  a  sound  the  ear,  and 
a  iS&f^t  movement  is  the  consequence.  This  is  the  begin- 
ning of  Toloiite^  moscular  motion.  In  time,  muscular 
aotiOB  lN|MJ|||i|iM|lMadent  of  mental  impressions,  for  the 
lig«4«A»  Jiik^iifenliButMAi    ootstrips  the  progress  of  the 

list  an  infimt  can 
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create  exercise  for  itself  in  the  acts  of  suckii 
and  in  slight  movements  of  the  head,  hands,  and  i 
For  some  time  it  is  not  fit  for  any  other  exertion  q| 
muscular  system,  and  accordingly  it  shonld  be  snlgi 
nr  exposed  to  no  other.  It  should  not  be  dandled,! 
any  way  moved  violently  about.  It  should  He  qoiflB 
the  arms  of  the  nurse,  or  in  its  crib  or  bed,  carefully 
ported  in  all  parts  of  its  body — Lead,  back,  loins, 
limbs.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  bones  are  at 
cartilaginous,  or  gristly,  soft,  pliable,  and  elastic,  and  tl 
fore  totally  unfit  for  enduring  any  strain,  force,  or  wei 
Great  evils  may  follow  from  the  infant  being  forced 
maturely  into  an  upright  position,  or  from  that  posi 
after  the  child  is  in  some  degree  fitted  for  it,  being 
tinned  too  long.  Women  entrusted  with  the  cbargi 
3'oung  infatits  out  of  doors,  are  perpetually  seen  8ubje( 
them  to  the  upright  posture,  prematurely,  or  too 
tinuously,  from  a  natural  but  most  fatal  wish  to 
fatigue  to  themselves.  It  should  be  distinctly  undei^ 
that  when  the  upright  posture  is  assumed,  the  weigli 
the  upper  part  of  tlie  body  is  thrown  upon  the  lower 
of  the  sjjine.  If  that  part  of  the  system  be  sufficii 
strong,  no  harm  ensues;  but  when  it  is  otherwise,  it  ^ 
way,  and  the  cheat  is  thrown  forward  and  dowii« 
The  double  consequence  is  a  curvature  of  the  spine,  w 
too  long  neglect  may  confirm  into  a  settled  deformity, 
a  crushing  of  the  organs  on  which  depend  respiration, 
culation,  and  digestion. 

A  slow  rocking  or  swinging  motion  as  the  in&nt 
poses  on  the  lap  or  in  the  arms,  is  the  best  possible  c 
mencement  of  exercise.  Sudden  jerking  on  the  kiiei 
pat«  on  the  back,  or  anything  which  jolts  and 
produce  internal  pain,  and  is  more  irritating  ih 
ing.  Gentle  motion  may  proceed  to  somethii 
active,  as  the  strength  of  tlie  limbs  (and  the  neck 
ly)  dictates.  The  power  of  holding  the  bead 
moving  it  steadily  from  side  to  side,  fomtt  a 
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of  the  strength  of  the  spine.  In  exercising  a  babe,  nature 
moat  be  followed  and  seconded,  not  directed  and  con- 
trolled. WTien  it  is  desired  for  the  first  time  to  change 
the  recumbent  position,  the  whole  person  of  the  infant 
should  be  gently  elevnted  aa  it  lies  along  the  arm  or  lap, 
and  when  the  upright  position  is  at  length  assumed,  it 
should  be  only  for  a  minute  or  two.  Attention  should  be 
given  to  the  effect  produced  upon  the  breathing  by  ex- 
ercise. Some  infants  turn  black  in  the  face  upon  meet- 
ing the  air  quickly,  and  their  breath  will  be  stopped  on 
being  carried  rapidly  down  stairs.  Where  such  symptoms 
exist,  additional  care  is  necessary.  An  infant  should 
never  remain  very  long  in  one  position,  because  the  pres- 
sure that  takes  place  being  confined  to  one  part,  free  cir- 
cnlation  is  prevented,  and  numbness  ensues.  When  car- 
rying a  heavy  child,  the  tiurse  herself  experiences  this,  and 
the  child  must  feel  it  in  a  greater  degree.  From  six  to 
fourteen  months  is  the  period  which  most  taxes  the 
strength  and  activity  of  a  nurse.  The  child  has  muscular 
power  enough  to  sit  up,  and  to  bear,  and  to  need,  a  good 
deal  of  motion,  yet  is  not  sufficiently  strong  to  depend 
upon  itself.  It  still  requires  to  be  so  carried,  that  its 
weight  chiefly  falls  upon  the  nurse,  while  its  incessant 
desire  for  motioi»  makes  nursing  really  hard  work.  But 
when  allowed  and  assisted  to  take  judicious  exercise,  it 
sleeps  more  soundly  and  for  a  longer  time  at  once  ;  it  will 
be  more  easily  diverted  in  ita  waking  hours,  while  ita 
growing  intelligence  and  affection  render  it  an  object  of 
deeper  interest  and  amusement.  Thus,  the  good  nurse 
has  her  reward. 

The  spontaneous  efforts  of  a  child  will  never  injure  it, 
if  placed  in  a  situation  to  make  these  efforts  securely. 
Thus,  when  an  infant  is  laid  on  a  large  soft  cushion  on 
the  floor,  the  endeavor  to  rise  is  made  as  soon  as  the 
muscles  of  the  neck  have  some  power,  and  the  head  will 
be  lifted  a  lit "  '.he  effort  stops  there.     The  head  can 

not  be  1  <»ition,  and  it   falls  again.     The 


cashion  protects  the  part ;  there  is  no  pain,  and  tht 

again  and  again,  till  the  fatigae  or  diwpp 
meut  causes  a  change  in  the  action,  or  a  cry  for  Iha 
sietance  which  experience  has  taught  it  to  expwl. 
customing  a  child  thus  early  to  be  left  on  the  floor, 
bed,  is  a  means  of  moral  discipline  for  the  mother'!) 
venience,  and  for  the  furtherance  of  freedom  to  the  11 
^\^len  a  child  can  sit  up  firmly,  tying  it  iuto  a  cliaii 
will  support  the  back,  into  a  chair  swing,  or  allowi 
to  sit  on  the  stuffed  cushion  with  the  means  of  amoM 
just  within  reach,  promotes  exercise,  and  pcnnitd 
spontaneous  exertion.  Such  and  similar  resources  f< 
advancement  of  physical  good  ought  never  to  be  ad 
as  a  means  of  punishment;  when  once  this  has  hnii| 
they  are  regarded  with  aversion ;  neither  onght  n  child 
forced  to  submit  to  them,  if  at  any  time  they  are  <Iisj 
able  or  fatiguing.  As  with  all  the  other  functions,  cj< 
is  a  cause  and  a  consequence  of  strength.  Tlie  firslij 
tion  of  the  desire  to  make  the  legs  bear  the  weidH 
body,  is  given  by  the  child  itself,  by  pressing  its  WR 
the  lap;  the  lower  limbs  are,  however,  still  incapal: 
supporting  ita  weight.  The  pressure,  with  the  settii 
one  foot  before  the  other,  are  only  salutary  prcpai 
exercises,  and  should  be  encouraged  and  aidc<l  by  Ut. 
the  infant  so  that  it  may  just  place  the  feet  on  a  1 
face,  without  bearing  its  own  weight;  from  this' 
greasion  must  be  very  gra<Uial. 

As  the  power  of  walking  aloue  depends  ujwi 
strength  of  the  bones  and  miiscles,  the  period  at  wh 
may  be  acquired  is  not  always  the  same;  much,  boii 
depends  upon  nursing.  An  infant  that  is  continu 
the  lap  or  in  the  arms,  does  not  get  the  same 
healthful  exercise  which  lying  on  the  floor  an 
about  permits,  and  is  therefore  not  so  well  [»r( 
use  \tB  limbs;  it  is  not  likely  to  run  alone  a»  earf^ 

that  has  been  thus  rear   '        -  -    = -  • 

has  been  made  to  use  it 
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LDg.  The  probability  is,  that  a  child  too  aoon  forced  to 
w^alk  has  bent  legs  or  weak  ankles ;  or  if  it  escape  these 
evils,  it  will  probably  be  less  strong  upon  its  legs,  and  less 
active  at  two  years  of  age,  than  the  child  whose  exercise 
has  been  brought  on  by  more  gradual  and  judicious  means. 
Children  have  been  known  to  run  alone  at  nine  months; 
the  average  age  is  between  twelve  and  sixteen  months. 

Very  fat  heavy  children  should  be  carefully  managed, 
K-hile  a  delicate  child  requires  equal  caution,  although 
from  a  different  cause.  A  notion  prevails  that  it  is  de- 
rirable  to  get  a  child  early  to  run  alone,  because  it  saves 
trouble  and  time ;  yet  as  much  attention  (perhaps  ipore) 
.8  required  when  the  infant  shows  a  disposition  to  walk 
iarly,  as  when  it  walks  late.  For  many  weeks,  every  at- 
tempt it  makes  to  walk  exposes  it  to  the  danger  of  falls 
3r  blows  against  furniture.  It  has  to  learn  to  balance,  and 
a^uide  itself,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  distances,  all  which 
can  only  be  done  by  frequent  repetition,  during  which  the 
eye  and  the  hand  of  the  nurse  are  as  needful  as  ever. 
These  are  better  than  her  voice :  the  constant  injunction 
to  take  care,  and  the  exclamations  of  alarm  which  escape 
from  the  anxious  guardian  of  a  child  learning  to  walk 
alone,  are  seldom  beneficial;  indeed,  where  the  child  is 
naturally  timid  and  cautious,  they  deter  him  fi-om  making 
serviceable  attempts  and  spontaneous  efforts,  and  encour- 
age a  hesitation  which  renders  him  incapable  of  accom- 
plishing those  efforts  with  the  certainty  which  makes 
them  pleasurable ;  whereas,  if  he  is  heedless,  he  learns  to 
rely  upon  the  warning  sounds  which  greet  his  ear,  and  is 
jIow  in  acquiring  those  perceptions  upon  which  safety 
depends.  An  irritable  child  is  made  impatient  by  them, 
and  an  obstinate  one  defies  them. 

It  is  desirable  not  to  bestow  too  much  pity  upon  a  child 

irhen  raffering  from  a  fall  or  a  blow :  practical  experience 

of  tbe  flflBBdB  of  incaution  must  be  acquired  by  personal 

ia0Qn«"*4«Boe;  bat  while  the  efiiects  are  felt,  there  should 

*.  •d^rioe^aor  indifference,  but  quiet  assist- 
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ance  and  moderate  sympathy.  A  timid,  seuBitive  dn 
requires  to  be  encouraged  to  endure;  a  bold  one,  pemj 
ing  bis  sufferings  to  be  disregarded,  learns  also  to  & 
gard  tbe  i>aiii  of  others,  and  finally,  to  inflict  it.  Ba 
children  are  very  angrj'  when  hurt;  with  such  it  iBaaj 
to  discover  that  you  distingnish  between  the  cry  of  Uj 
and  the  cry  of  pain.  ^^ 

None  of  the  artificial  means  of  teaching  chiKH 
walk,  can  be  recommended ;  the  leading-strings  ooeii 
all  the  weight  to  be  thrown  upon  the  chest,  while  tLe 
cart,  though  less  objectionable,  forces  a  child  to  ootiti 
on  its  feet  too  long  at  a  time.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  enc 
age  walking,  by  placing  the  chairs  and  tables  at  oa 
nient  distances  for  the  child  to  support  itself  by  :  it  i 
sits  down  on  the  floor  when  fatigued,  and  in  raising  i 
again,  acquires  power  in  the  right  way.  Leading  by 
hand  ought  not  to  be  resorted  to  until  there  is  enong 
strength  and  firmness  to  walk  upright,  otherwise  the  < 
is  dragged  along,  swinging  upon  one  arm,  with  tbe  w< 
of  the  body  suspended  by  one  side  only.  Lifting  a  i 
by  both  arms  is  dangerous,  for  it  strains  the  ligami 
and  often  occasions  injury  to  the  collar-bones;  Ix 
which  it  gives  pain.  A  child  ought  to  be  lifted  by  pla 
the  hands  round  the  waist.  A  child  of  a  year  old 
raise  itself  by  its  arms,  but  it  never  prolongs  or  forcei 
effort  to  the  production  of  pain.  The  only  danger  a 
from  a  fall  against  the  furniture. 

As  soon  as  a  child  can  walk  safely  and  comfortabl 
is  only  necessary  to  provide  against  walking  too  mncl 
a  time  when  taking  out-door  exercise.  While  pUj 
about  the  room,  there  is  little  occasion  to  gtuurd  ngi 
over-fatigue,  because  the  child,  guided  bj-  its  feelings, 
or  lies  down  on  the  floor  at  the  first  sense  of  wearil 
This  source  of  rest  it  ought  freely  to  enjoy,  while  its  { 
stant  change  of  position  calls  the  various  bones  and  n 
cles  successively  into  exercise,  so  that  none  are  ezbaoi 
When  out  of  doors,  this  rest  can  not  be  obtained,  ai 
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'^%k  wann,  diy  weather,  and  in  fields  or  gardens.  At  other 
'^^mes,  and  in  yarioas  situations,  the  norae'a  arms  mast  be 
^%e  substitute ;  and  she  must  remember  that,  although  the 
^^ild  can  walk,  the  power  is  newly  acquired,  the  bones  are 
^'tiU  soft,  aud  the  muscles  delicate. 

Most  children  are  disinclined  to  proceed  along  the  road- 
^de  with  regularity,  and  prefer  to  sit  down  or  to  stand 
mtHl.  On  this  account  they  must  be  tempted  along  by  a 
\)»Sif  a  rolling  stone,  or  any  toy  that  b^;ailes  them  on. 
Ungennity  must  be  set  at  work  to  devise  variety,  and 
9tpp\j  that  which  is  fitted  for  the  purpose  at  the  moment 
it  is  wanted.  The  exercise  thus  obtained  vnll  be  more 
serviceable  to  the  child,  and  less  irksome  to  the  nurse ; 
for,  even  at  this  early  age,  judicious  employment  of  the 
senses  promotes  a  healthy  condition  of  the  functions,  and 
prevents  the  painful  languor  which  follows  upon  the  mere 
mechanical  motion  of  the  limbs.  There  are  always  suffi- 
cient objects  of  attraction,  whether  the  exercise  be  taken 
on  the  high  road,  in  the  fields,  or  in  a  garden;  but  nu< 
merous  and  interesting  as  they  are,  the  child  soon  ceaser 
to  observe  and  to  enjoy,  if  the  notice  of  his  nurse  does 
■^  not  assure  him  of  her  attention  and  sympathy.  Where 
two  or  three  children  are  together,  attention  and  sympa- 
thy are  still  to  be  given.  These  will  only  have  to  be 
addressed  to  many  instead  of  one,  and  to  be  adapted  to 
the  nature  and  age  of  each  child. 

Mothers  ought,  if  possible,  to  superintend  the  out-door 
exercise  of  their  children.  The  duty  of  doing  so  is 
almost  universally  consigned  to  servants,  who,  even 
though  well  disposed,  are  not  prepared  by  education  to 
anderstand  the  nature  of  their  duties.  Children  will 
learn  much  from  the  occasional  example  of  a  mother  who 
is  practically  wise.  It  is  not  yet  considered  a  duty  among 
women  to  take  daily  walking  exercise — household  occu- 
pations and  sedentary  employments  are  regarded  as  more 
important.  Yet,  surely,  the  preservation  of  health  is  a 
dntv.  Want  r.f  time  is  urged  in  some  cases  as  the  obstacle, 
49 


tlie'ir  attention  to  objects  calcuBn 
and  instruct  their  infant  iindersta 
the  mother  will  in  this  manner  h 
that  of  her  children.  The  prevail 
tion  or  want  of  time  is  often  de 
common  feeling  of  indisposition 
exercise.  It  is  necessary  to  repeal 
inefBcient  from  want  of  use;  ex« 
tion,  and  gradually  increased,  w 
power  nature  intended  them  to  pa 
motive  for  the  undertaking  than 
dren  ?  what  more  delightful  and  s 
to  direct  and  aid  that  which  is  to 
and  physical  health  and  vigor? 
should  stimulate  the  disinclined  t< 
•  if  idleness.  Trees,  flowers  and  ai 
indeed,  but  so  simple  in  their  great 
liarly  fitted  to  delight  and  advant 
of  children.  A  mother's  tenden^ 
from  these  sources  an  iucreal^| 
sow  the  first  seeds  of  religion 
nature,  which  shall  gradually  be  ! 
Nature;  while  she  herself  derives 
tage  of  being  associated  in  her  ct 
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feme  undue  exposure.  It  is  true,  there  may  be  some 
BiUght  attacks  of  indisposition,  but  these  pass  off  with  but 
^"ttle  or  no  medicine.  Exposure  or  sudden  changes  ol 
^^mperatnre  will,  if  the  child  is  not  properly  protected, 
^SiTe  nse  to  colds  and  diseases  of  the  respiratory  appa- 
^"^rtus;  and  improper  food,  or  sudden  changes  of  diet,  will 
^^aose  derangement  of  the  bowels,  and  disorder  of  the 
*:»ervou8  system.  The  second  summer,  when  the  food  of 
'^}ie  child  is  changed  from  fluids  to  solids,  is  very  frequently 
"^he  period  of  greatest  danger — summer  complaint,  the 
^rreat  destroyer  of  children,  prevailing  at  this  time. 

Fever  is  the  principal  disease  of  childhood;  whether 
as  simple  fever,  fever  complicated  with  local  disease  of 
some  organ  or  part,  or  a  result  of  local  diseHRe,  it  will 
make  at  least  eight-tenths  of  the  cases  we  meet.  If, 
therefore,  we  can  recognize  the  different  conditions  of 
fever,  and  know  the  remedies  that  will  meet  them,  we 
can  not  but  have  a  successful  treatment  for  children. 

If  H  mother  finds  her  child  restless  and  fretful,  and 
when  she  puts  her  hand  upon  the  surface,  she  gets  the 
sensation  of  increased  heat  and  dryness,  she  can  say  the 
child  has  fever.  This  is  frequently  evanescent,  passing 
away  in  three  or  four  hours,  or  at  farthest  a  day,  or  it 
may  be  more  persistent,  lasting  some  days,  or  if  badly 
mnnagcd  weeks.  In  the  latter  cases,  the  restlessness 
increases,  the  surface  is  hotter  and  dryer,  the  appetite  is 
impaired,  the  bowels  are  irregular,  the  urine  is  high  col- 
ored, the  child  does  not  sleep  well,  and  it  sensibly  loses 
flesh  from  day  to  day.  The  physician  determines  the 
condition  of  fever,  to  some  extent,  by  the  pulse,  nnd 
every  one  should  learn  to  recognize  at  least  the  element 
of  frequency,  and  the  gross  changes  of  smsliuess,  fullness 
and  hardness.    In  fever  the  pulse  i**  fre- 

quency— and  as  a  rule  the  fever  ^  *o 


do  see  something  else,  do  not  fW| 
iinportaiit  part  f>f  tlie  ilisease., 
difl'ereuce  whether  you  can 
fever  it  is,  at  least  at  first, 
knowing  is,  what  we  liave  to  do 
aiitl  that  will  be  toUl  us  by  the  syi 
ollect  that  the  gravity  of  the  feve 
heat  and  dryness  of  the  skin,  the 
ill  the  character  of  the  pulse,  and 
nervous  system — whether  it  be  <l 
siou. 

The  prominent  remedy  in  the 
of  childhood  is  aconite,  and  the  m 
who  prejiares  and  gives  it  as  hi 
glass  i»f  water  add  two  to  five  dro| 
according  to  age,  and  give  a  t( 
The  action  of  this  remedy  may 
bath,  repeated  once  or  twice  a  c 
child,  and  sometimes  a  hot  foot  bl 
object.  ^M 

I  dislike  to  do  anything  thaW 
I  find  tlic  irritation  of  the  nervot 
does  more  harm  than  some  of 
Tlius,  unless  a  bath  is  well  mm 
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1^68,  for  if  we  observe  closely,  the  symptoms  will  point 
*a«  to  the  medicine.  This  in  nsaally  added,  the  aconite 
'Stwing  continued  as  a  part  of  the  treatment. 

If  the  patient  is  very  restless,  does  not  sleep  much  or 
?wel1,  has  a  flushed  face,  hright  eyes  and  contracted  pn- 
■pils,  we  add  Qelseminum.  Say,  to  a  half  glass  of  water 
add  two  to  five  drops  of  tincture  of  aconite,  and  five  to 
ten  drops  of  tincture  of  gelseminam,  and  give  a  tea- 
spoonful  every  hour. 

If  the  little  patient  is  drowsy,  sleeps  too  much,  or  sleeps 

with  its  eyes  partly  open — drowsiness  being  the  principal 

symptom — we  add  belladonna.     Say,  to  half  a  glass  of 

~  water  add  tincture  of  aconite  three  to  five  drops,  and 

'tinctare  of  belladonna  five  drops,  and  give  a  teaspoonfnl 

every  hour. 

If  the  child  draws  the  feet  up  or  shows  other  evidence 
of  pain  in  the  abdomen,  the  tissues  being  full — not 
pinched  and  dry — or  it  has  nausea  or  vomiting,  or  its 
face  is  puffed  and  shows  some  yellowness,  we  would  add 
nnx  vomica.  Two  drops  may  be  added  to  half  a  glass  of 
water  and  given  in  doses  of  a  teaspoonful  every  hour, 
alternated  with  the  aconite. 

If  the  child  wakes  out  of  sleep  with  a  sharp  cry,  the 
skin  of  the  forehead  contracted,  the  hand  raised  to  the 
left  side  of  the  head,  the  face  flushed  bright,  the  tongue 
pointed  and  red  at  tip,  add  rhus.  Say,  to  a  half  glass  of 
water  add  from  two  to  five  drops  of  tincture  of  rhus,  and 
the  same  of  tincture  of  aconite,  and  give  a  teaspoonful 
every  hour. 

If  the  child  is  restless,  suffers  from  irritative  cough, 

■  and  the  right  check  is  fiushed,  add  bryonia.     Bay,  to  a 

half  glass  of  water  add  two  to  five  drops  of  bryonia,  and 

the  same  quantity  of  aconite,  and  give  a  teaspoonful 

every  hour. 

If  the  child  shows  depression,  its  lips  are  purplish  or 
dark  colored,  the  tongne  covered  with  a  dirty  fnr,  the 
tissues  of  the  month  fall,  the  stools  nnpleasant,  the  bowels 


kept 


8puoiit'ul  of  bicarboiiute  uf  soda,  i 
U8  much  as  it  %vill.  The  Btreiigth  0 
l)e  just  that  wJiich  will  render  it  pi 
in  those  cases,  it'  tlie  water  is  kept 
object  to  it. 

It'  u  fever  peiaists,  several 
face  full  and  pallid,  the  face  pulli< 
tongue  full  and  pallid,  I  should  | 
santonine,  in  the  following  proper 
gr.  j  ;  santonine,  gr.  x  ;  white  sug 
powder  thoroughly  rubbed  up,  am 
parts,  of  which  one  may  be  given 
day.  If  the  child  has  worms,, 
them  away. 

If  the  child  seems  oppress^ 
heavily,  and  its  face  at  times 
or  leaden  hue  tiiat  indicates  diffict: 
is  much  rattling  in  the  chest  or  t 
the  case  is  severe,  five  or  ton  dro 
little  water  at  tirst,  and  then  a  teaci 
may  be  added  to  the  half  glass  ^M 
and  give  a  teaspoonful  every  hoor 

When   the  tongue  is  broad  an 

Kpauth  hail     wo    erivt>    antnkifA  nl^H 


fiveii 

I 
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In  some  of  these  cases  there  is  some  pain  in  the  bowels, 
and  a  desire  to  go  to  stool,  without  passing  any  thing. 

When  the  bowels  are  loose,  or  there  is  a  tendency  to 
diarrhoea  or  dysentery,  we  add  ipecac.  Say,  to  half 
a  glass  of  water  five  to  ten  drops  of  tincture  of  ipecac, 
and  two  to  five.drops  of  tincture  of  aconite,  a  teaspoon- 
fal  every  hour. 

We  want  to  know  when  to  give  quinine,  and  when  to 
let  it  alone.  It  should  never  be  given  when  the  surface 
18  hot  and  dry,  when  the  face  has  a  pinched  expression, 
when  the  child  is  restless  and  irritable,  or  when  the  pulse 
is  frequent  and  hard.  It  may  be  that  quinine  will  be  a 
remedy,  possibly  an  important  one  in  such  a  case,  but 
we  always  use  a  preparatorj'  treatment,  as  heretofore 
named.  Quinine  is  the  remedy  in  malarious  regions 
where  ague  and  bilious  fevers  prevail,  the  fever  showing 
distinct  periodicity.  Thus,  if  there  is  a  regular  recur- 
rence of  fever  once  a  day,  or  twice  a  day,  or  even  if  it 
keeps  coming  back  at  longer  intervals,  we  say  that  the 
patient  needs  quinine.  We  give  it  when  the  pulse  is 
soft,  the  skin  soft  and  moist,  the  tongue  moist  and  clean- 
ing, and  the  nervous  system  free  from  irritation. 

It  is  best  to  give  the  remedy  in  a  single  dose,  if  possi- 
ble, as  it  is  unpleasant  to  take.  If  the  patient  is  pre* 
pared  for  its  use,  the  one  dose  is  usually  sufficient.  The 
dose  for  a  child  a  year  old  will  be  one  grain,  two  years 
old  two  grains;  then  adding  one  grain  for  each  two 
years  will  come  near  the  proper  dose. 

When  children  can  not  take  quinine  by  month,  or 
when  they  are  delicate  or  nervous,  we  use  the  remedy 
by  inunction — rub  it  in.  We  order  one  drachm  of  qui- 
nine rubbed  up  with  two  ounces  of  lard,  and  thoroughly 
grease  and  rub  the  child  with  it  twice  a  day.  In  very 
stubborn  cases,  when  the  fever  has  continued  for  a  long 
time,  just  severe  enough  to  cause  loss  of  flesh  and 
strength,  the  rubbing  with  quinine  and  lard  is  the  best 
treatment. 
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RAT  VS. 

Tlieee  linve  been  coimidered  at  eonie  length  ii 
Tr)hinie,  and  they  need  not  be  repeated  here.  AB 
noticed  there,  croup  was  of  moat  frequent  occnm 
Next  in  frequency  we  have  bronchitis  and  inflamm* 
of  the  liingB,  neither  of  which  differ  materially  from 
enme  diseiisea  of  the  adult. 

In  ordinary  practice  it  does  not  matter  wbethe 
(listinguish  pnetimonia  from  bronchitis,  as  the  treati 
will  be  the  same.  As  an  external  application,  I  w] 
Btronsjly  recommend  a  cloth  spread  with  lard  and  «| 
kleil  with  compound  powder  of  lobelia.  No.  6  ;  oril 
cough  is  dry,  the  skin  dry  and  hot,  nse  the  lard  aloi 

Iiiteriially,  if  the  congh  is  dry  and  hard,  the  "kin 
and  the  extremities  hot,  add  three  to  five  drops  of 
nite  and  five  drops  of  ipecac  to  half  a  glass  of  wi 
and  give  a  teaspoonfiil  every  hour.  If  the  cough  ii« 
and  there  is  evident  y)ain,  use  the  aconite,  with  bryi 
three  to  five  drops,  in  place  of  the  ipecac.  But  if  I 
is  free  secretion,  with  rattling  of  mucus,  and  difl 
respiratio?),  lobelia  is  the  remedy.  It  may  be  ns<Hl 
the  aconite,  or  if  there  is  much  oppression  of  the  r 
it  may  be  given  with  a  stimulant,  as — B  Tinct.  lol 
3j  ;  comp.  tine,  lavender,  5iij  ;  simple  syrup,  .'Jia^i 
it  to  the  child  in  small  doses  frequently  repen^f 
calTiip  tea.  ^^ 

As  an  internal  remedy,  ipecacuanha  ma}'  be  give 
small  doses.  I  usually  direct  it  in  the  following  i 
ner:  Take  ipecacuanha,  five  grains;  white  sng/ir. 
dracbni;  mix  thoroughly  and  divide  into  twenty] 
ders.  These  may  be  given  as  often  as  one  every  Ii 
anil  should  they  produce  too  much  sii^knesa  of  the  at 
jK.li,  each  powder  may  be  divided  into  two  parts.  I  f 
frequently  treated  the  severest  cases  of  inflaninmtioi 
the  lungs  in  children  with  this  alone.  Any  of  tlipm4 
recommended  under  the  head  of  broiK'hitis  or  ir 
tion  of  the  lungs,  in  volume  1.  may  be  nsod. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  DIGESTIVE  OROANS. 

le  digestive  organs  of  the  child  are  more  frequently 
aged  than  any  other  pait  of  its  uystem.  Any  change 
et  from  that  which  nature  provides,  is  likely  to  iuduce 
ngements  of  these  organs,  and  not  unfrequently  im- 
uent  of  the  mother's  health  will  be  attended  with 
lar  results. 

PANTILE  Dyspepsia. — Children,  like  adulta,  suffer  from 
;estiou,  and  this  in  some  cases  is  so  persistent  that  it 
it  be  termed  infantile  dyspepsia.  When  nursing,  the 
1  frequently  throws  up  its  milk,  if  it  has  been  taken 
vcess,  or  if  the  stomach  is  not  in  proper  condition  to 
ive  it.  The  shape  and  position  of  the  stomach  are 
irably  adapted  to  thus  freeing  itself  of  any  material 
n  not  properly  appropriate. 

this  vomiting  becomes  too  frequent,  and  especially  if 
ided  with  evidences  of  nausea  and  straining,  we  may 
ider  that  there  is  something  wrong  with  the  stomach. 

trouble  is  still  more  severe  when  there  is  greenish, 
ly  stools,  and  more  or  less  pain,  the  child  being  cross 
fretful. 

I  these  cases  it  is  of  importance  to  look  into  the 
i's  diet,  and  see  whether  there  is  any  thing  in  it  that 

account  for  the  trouble.  Even  when  the  child  ia 
rely  dependent  upon  its  mother's  milk,  we  will  not 
equently  find  that  the  severest  forms  of  infantile  dys- 
lia  are  dependent  upon  errors  in  her  diet.  It  is  some- 
!8  difficult  to  convince  a  mother  that  this  is  the  case, 
that  what  she  eats  produces  so  marked  an  influence 

II  the  child;  yet,  it  is  a  fact,  and  the  sooner  they 
•me  impressed  with  it,  and  discard  the  objectionable 
;les  of  diet,  and  live  on  plain  nutritious  food,  the 
ler  they  will  get  rid  of  the  annoyance  of  an  irritable, 
Qg  child. 

is  sometimes  the  case  that  the  mof 
«  with  the  child,  no  matter  b 


sire  to  feed,  and  an  excess  of  food  ts 
It  ofteu  happens  that  the  child  is 
when  sucking ;  and  when  it  has  ii 
seems  very  uncomfortable  uutil  it 
relief  thus  given  is  immediately  I 
desire  to  suck  ugaiu,  and  it  is  thus 
its  stomach,  and  never  giving  the  o 
for  rest.  The  remedy  in  these  case 
tro!  this  species  of  gluttony,  and  ni 
too  much,  or  too  frequently.        ^ 

If  it  becomes  uecessury  to  adl^| 
rect  this,  it  will  be  advisable  in  moi 
cian.  An  infusion  of  peach-tree  ba 
fore  recommended,  auswere  a  good 
sion  of  the  compound  powder  of  rl 
answer  in  very  many  cases. 

Colic. — This  is  a  very  distressing 
children,  and  is  frequently  an  ocean 
may  \m  occasioned  b}'  a  variety  of  ca 
food,  some  denuigeinent  of  the  n! 
from  neglect  of  the  nuree  to  keep 
of  very  frequent  oueurronce  in  chi 
on  artificial  food,  and  will  attend  w 


f^^^   «- 
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ni^ht,  and  it  will  be  impossible  to  ti-ace  it  to  any  appa- 
rent cause.  The  child  will  take  the  breast  aud  nurse 
freely,  and  the  mother  will  furnish  an  abundance  of  milk 
of  seemingly  good  quality,  but  from  some  reason  the 
child's  stomach  can  not  appropriate  it,  it  becomes  acid, 
gas  is  generated,  and  severe  colicky  pains  are  the  result. 
These  cases  should  be  treated  as  named  for  indigestion. 

Tbkatmbnt. — ^In  these  troublesome  cases,  always  avoid 
giving  medicine,  if  possible.  There  is  some  cause  for  the 
colic,  which,  if  you  can  discover  and  remove,  the  trouble 
will  be  at  an  end.  The  mother  should  pay  strict  attention 
to  her  diet,  and  in  a  short  time  she  will  be  enabled  to 
determine  whether  any  articles  of  food  she  has  been  using 
has  given  rise  to  it.  If  the  child  is  being  raised  on  arti- 
fidal  food,  and  cow's  milk  is  given  it,  institute  an  exam- 
ination into  the  health  and  habits  of  the  cow,  and  the 
cause  of  the  difficulty  may  be  discovered,  and  changing 
the  source  of  supply  will  remove  the  trouble.  I  have  had 
many  cases  in  my  practice,  of  children  suffering  from 
indigestion,  colic,  fever,  and  marasmus,  in  which  all  med- 
icines g^ven  for  the  cure,  failed  of  giving  any  relief,  but 
in  which  an  investigation  has  shown  the  cow  to  be  un- 
healthy, or  fed  on  unhealthy  food,  as  decomposing  vege- 
tables, still-slops,  etc.  Changing  the  milk  in  these  cases, 
obtaining  that  which  was  fresh  and  healthy,  has  speedily 
accomplished  a  cure.  In  other  cases  the  vessels  in  which 
the  milk  was  obtained  and  kept,  or  the  nursing  bottle, 
would  be  allowed  to  become  sour,  and  this  would  prove 
the  cause  of  all  the  trouble. 

In  some  cases  it  will  become  necessary  to  entirely 
change  the  child's  food.  Thus,  if  it  is  nursing,  it  will 
have  to  be  weaned  and  fed  with  milk.  K  it  has  been 
taking  milk,  some  of  the  other  articles  of  food  heretofore 
named  must  be  substituted  for  it.  Proper  attention  to 
tliese  ptnntB  will  freqaently  obviate  the  necessity  of  giv- 
ing mcdiflirk  '  '^■'hoiit  it,  medicine  is  usually  ^ven  to 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^f                        the  purpose,  use  the  warn 
^                              firteeti  tiiiiiutes.     Internally,  a  tea 
^^^^^^H                               every  two  or  three  hours,  until  it  o] 
^^^^^^H                              be  of  advantage;    or  if  there  is 
^^^^^^H                              stomach,  magnesia  ruay  be  used  in  j 
^^^^^^H                             of  speannint,  sweetened,  will  be  at 
^^^^^^^B                               efficient  as  any  thing  that  can  be  j 
^^^^^^^1                             warm,  will  sometimes  answer  the  p 
^^^^^^^1                                 Never,  under  any  circumstances 
^^^^^^^1                             preparation  of  opium,  as  it  may  d< 
^^^^^^^H                             injury.     Paregoric,  Godfi-ey's  cord 
^^^^^^^^1                              and  all  the  mother's  cordials,  or 
^^^^^^^^B                              for  this   purpose,  no  matter  what 
^^^^^^^^1                             opium,  and  are  alt  equally  object! 
^^^^^^^H                             bear  the  annoyance  of  a  restle^H 
^^^^^^^H                             that  which  is  not  only  dangerouffl 
^^^^^^^1                              but  may  entail  histiug  injury,  uo^ 
^^^^^^^1                             health,  but  also  in  its  mind.        fl 
^^^^^^^H                                  Choleni   infantum,  or  summ^H 
^^^^^^^1                             was  fully  described        volume  I, 
^^^^^^^1                             aiiections,  and  the  reader  is  referre 
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in  the  adult,  and  in  many  cases  the  constitutional  effect  ia 
much  more  marked. 

Occasionally,  diseases  of  the  skin  seem  to  answer  a 
vicarious  purpose,  and  relieve  the  system  of  some  mor- 
bific matter,  which,  if  retained,  would  produce  disease. 
When  we  have  any  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  the  case, 
no  attempt  should  be  made  to  cure  them  until  means 
are  instituted  to  remove  the  constitutional  disease  that 
they  are  connected  with.  In  other  cases,  when  the  erup- 
tion has  been  of  long  duration,  it  will  not  be  safe  to 
arrest  it  immediately,  but  means  should  be  made  use  of 
to  increase  the  natural  excretions,  and  the  eruption 
stopped  gradually. 

Motheb's  Mark. — ^It  is  generally  supposed,  and  I  think 
with  truth,  that  certain  impressions  made  upon  the 
mother's  mind  during  pregnancy,  will  afi'ect  the  growth 
and  structure  of  the  child,  and  in  some  manner  deform 
it.  It  is  true,  that  we  can  not  account,  in  a  rational 
manner,  for  any  such  occurrences,  but  the  instances  are 
so  numerous  that  we  can  not  dispute  the  connection 
between  the  impression  and  the  mark.  As  heretofore 
noticed,  there  is  not  more  than  one  child  in  a  hundred 
marked  when  the  mother  anticipated  it,  and  we  are  very 
often  asked  by  the  anxious  mother  whether  the  child  is 
"  all  right,"  under  the  impression  that  it  will  be  marked. 

Numerous  instances  are  related  to  prove  the  relation 
between  the  impression  on  the  mother's  mind,  and  the 
deformity  of  the  child.  The  severest  case  of  the  kind 
that  ever  came  under  my  knowledge,  was  a  child  bom 
with  a  hand  so  completely  deformed  as  to  be  useless,  and 
which  W98  attributed  to  the  mother's  witnessing  the 
dressing  of  a  hand  that  had  been  crushed  in  a  threshing 
machine.  The  most  common  form  of  mother's  mark,  is 
a  discoloration  of  the  skin,  from  an  increase  of  the  size  of 
the  blood-Teasels.  It  may  be  located  on  any  part,  and 
in  some  mum  inoreaaee  in  size  as  the  child  grows.  If 
le  4M)e  or  neck,  it  is  sometimes  a  very 
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great  deformity.  Occasionallj,  it  forms  a  reddish 
exceasively  vascular,  projecting  fi-om  the  nurfaoe,  aad 
uot  onl}-  very  objectionable,  from  its  appearance,  bnl 
tender,  easily  injured,  and  sometimes  the  seat  of  pwr 

A  case  came  under  my  care  of  a  child  that  was  tl 
marked  on  the  cheek  immediately  below  the  eye.  'i 
mother  attributed  it  to  her  liusband's  throwing  a  li 
cherry  at  her,  which,  striking  upon  the  same  i>aTt  of 
cheek,  bursted,  and  not  only  startled  her  at  the  time, 
firmly  impressed  her  mind  that  the  child  wonld 
marked.  When  I  saw  the  little  girl,  then  two  years 
the  mark  was  about  as  large  as  a  dime,  as  red  ati  bU 
and  slightly  elevated  above  tlie  skin.  I  removed  it  « 
considerable  trouble,  much  to  the  gratification  cif 
parents.  In  another  case,  the  child,  then  thirteen  y 
old,  had  a  murk  covering  a  considcnible  part  of  the  o 
on  one  side.  The  mother  attributed  it  to  frigh^J 
hearing  of  a  neighbor  who  had  cut  his  throat.  ^| 
grown  80  large  that  nothing  could  be  done  for  it. 

These  cases  are  very  ditficult  of  treatment,  on  mo-c 
of  tiieir  vascularity;  indeed,  some  children  have  lost  li 
lives  from  hemorrhage  during  an  operation.  Tlio  gra 
should  be  removed  early  in  life,  if  it  is  notictxl  tn  grnw 
it  is  then  much  easier  accomplished  tlian  if 
become  large. 

Shingles. — This  disease,  technically  called  he 
may  attack  the  young  or  the  adult,  though  of 
queitt  occurrence  about  the  age  of  puborty.  It  i 
ai>pearance  upon  some  part  of  the  trunk  in  the  shap* 
a  group  of  small  vesicles,  the  skin  being  reddened 
some  distance  around.  They  contiinie  t<i  come  oiil 
new  points,  until  the  eruption  has  traveled  half  * 
around  the  body,  or  in  some  cases  entirely  around  it. 
is  a  [iiijiular  superstition,  that  if  occurring  on  lioth  si< 
It  will  prove  fatal  if  they  meet,  thus  encircling  the  Ix" 
There  is  no  truth  in  this,  as  the  disease  is  rarely  or  ne 
attended  with   danger.     It  is  usually  attended  witl 
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iderable  fever,  and  the  patient  feels  badly  for  seyer&i 
lays. 

Tbbatment. — ^But  little  treatment  is  necessary  in  most 
aaes.  The  child  should  be  bathed  daily,  and  the  foot 
latb  should  be  used  when  there  is  much  febrile  action. 
Jive  a  dose  of  castor  oil  or  some  mild  purgative  to  open 
he  bowels,  and  if  the  fever  is  troublesome,  aconite,  and 
,n  infusion  of  pleurisy  root,  may  be  g^veu,  as  heretofore 
ecommended.  If  there  is  much  irritation  at  the  point  of 
ruption,  dust  it  with  scorched  flour,  or  wet  it  with  sweet 
ream. 

Rrao  Worm. — This  eruption  most  commonly  makes  its 
.ppearance  on  the  face  and  neck,  in  the  form  of  small 
'esicles,  situate  in  a  ring,  sometimes  quite  small,  but  at 
others  it  will  be  as  large  as  a  dime,  a  quarter  of  a  dollar, 
>r  even  larger.  The  spot  is  reddened,  and  sometimes 
ilightly  elevated,  and  gives  rise  to  a  troublesome  itching. 
'.B  many  cases  it  will  run  its  career  in  a  week  or  ten  days, 
md  this  needs  no  treatment.  When  it  is  chronic,  and 
asts  for  a  long  time,  it  is  recommended  to  paint  it  with 
incture  of  iodine.  A  simple  domestic  remedy  is  to  apply 
I  slice  of  onion  to  it  each  night. 

Itch — Scabies. — In  former  years  the  itch  was  quite  a 
:ominon  disease,  and  very  few  families  of  children  were 
aised  without  having  more  or  less  trouble  with  it.  At 
he  present  time  it  is  of  somewhat  rare  occurrence,  as 
nore  attention  is  paid  to  cleanliness,  and  an  avoidance  of 
he  contagion. 

The  itch  is  caused  by  a  small  insect  or  worm,  which 
>urrows  in  the  skin,  and  is  called  the  acarus  sccJ>ei,  or  itch 
nsed.  The  disease  is  propagated  from  one  to  another  by 
he  transmission  of  this  insect,  either  by  contact,  or  by 
he  clothing,  beds,  or  the  use  of  towels  which  have  been 
ised  by  those  suffering  with  the  disease.  It  usually  makes 
ts  appearance  first  upon  the  back  of  the  hands,  between 
he  fingers,  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  wrists,  though  it 
nay  extend  to  all  parts  of  the  surface  where  the  skin  ie 
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hey  are  very  much  crowded  together,  bo  as  to  give  a  gen- 
iral  red  appearance  to  the  sarfiiice,  bat  yet  each  one  is 
trell  defined.  They  may  continue  for  several  days,  or 
'anish  and  reappear  for  several  days.  Usually  the  fever 
9  but  slight,  but  the  child  shows  symptoms  of  irritation, 
teing  cross  and  fretful. 

Roseola  cesHva  is  osually  ushered  in  by  marked  febrile 
tction,  and  in  children  delirium  or  convulsions  sometimes 
apervene.  The  eruption  usually  appears  about  the  thii-d 
>r  fourth  day  on  the  face  and  neck,  and  in  a  few  hours 
nvolves  the  greater  part  of  the  body.  "  The  spots  are 
>f  a  deep  red  color,  more  irregular  in  shape  than  those 
>f  measles,  and  their  ori^nal  color  soon  passes  into  a 
ight  rosy  hue.  There  is  also  present  a  considerable 
l^ree  of  itching  and  pain,  and  often  difficulty  in  swal- 
owing."  The  disease  runs  a  very  variable  course,  but 
:ihe  eruption  usually  disappears  in  three  or  four  days 
(vithout  desquamation. 

Roseola  annulata  comes  out  in  the  form  of  rose-red 
rings,  in  the  center  of  which  the  skin  retains  its  natural 
color ;  it  is  said  to  be  principally  observed  on  the  abdo- 
men and  buttocks.  Tt  is  not  usually  accompanied  with 
much  fever,  but  is  occasionally  very  persistent,  and  is 
usually  associated  witli  gastro-iutestinal  irritation. 

Treatment. — Give  the  child  a  warm  bath,  as  hereto- 
fore recommended,  or  in  its  stead  the  child  may  be 
bboroughly  sponged  with  the  alkaline  wash,  and  have  a 
tiot  foot  bath.  Give  internally  aconite  in  the  usual  doses, 
t.hree  to  five  drops  to  half  a  glass  of  water;  with  bella* 
Itinna,  five  drops,  if  the  child  seems  sleepy  or  stupid  ;  or 
>vith  rhus,  three  drops,  if  the  child  complains  of  burli- 
ng of  the  surface,  or  there  is  much  nervous  irritation. 

EBTTHEMA. 

Erythema  is  one  of  the  mildest  of  the  exanthemata, 
Bad  nsiially  is  not  accompanied  with  febrile  action,  though. 
in  the  aeverer  eues  there  is  arrest  of  secretion  and  soma 


merits. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  ap| 
of  vat-iable  size,  of  a  light,  super 
etta<;od  by  pressure,  and  most  freq 
and  linib^.  In  aume  cases  thej  i 
considerable  portion  of  the  body, 
One  form,  termed  erythema  Jiodom 
constitutional  disturbance,  and  o 
patches,  from  iialf  an  inch  to  an 
generally  on  the  lower  extremit 
developed,  they  are  slightly  elevi 
skin,  and  in  a  few  days  form  sni 
which  seem  inclined  to  suppurat 
give  a  suspicious  sense  of  fluctuati* 
without  an}'  change  of  structure, 
last  but  a  fe%v  hours,  or  in  rare  cai 
•  >r  tlu'et'  weeks;  the  second  usni 
three  to  six  days. 

Tbkatment.  —  But  little  treati 
simple  form  of  the  disease.  The 
by  equal  parts  of  compound  (lowd 
pound  powder  of  jalap,  or  with  th 
face  should  be  bathed  with  a  weaJ 
of  potash,  and  iu  some  cases  ^H 
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Erysipelas  is  undoubtedly  a  disease  of  the  blood,  and 
should  be  classed  with  the  eruptive  fevers,  though  not 
contagious,  except  in  exceptional  cases.  It  may  occur  at 
any  age,  though  it  is  more  fiecjuent  in  adults  than  in 
children.  The  causes  of  erysipelas  are  ()l)scui'e,  though  it 
is  pi-obably  occasioned  by  cold,  arrest  of  secretion,  etc., 
as  in  other  tbrms  of  fever.  It  occura  most  frequently  in 
the  spring  and  autumn,  and  in  pereons  of  a  fine  delicate 
skin.  Occasionally  it  becomes  epidemic  in  a  neighbor- 
hood or  section  of  countrj*,  and  in  other  cases  highly  con- 
tagious, as  in  large  hospitals.  I  have  known  surgeons 
who  had  to  susi>end  all  operations,  even  the  most  simple, 
on  this  account,  tor  weeks,  as  almost  every  case  operated 
on  wonid  have  erysipelas. 

Symptoms. — "We  distinguish  two  forms  of  this  disease : 
the  first  being  sui)erficial  and  aftecting  the  skin  alone, 
while  the  second  is  termed  deep  seated.  The  first  is  pre- 
ceded, or  in  other  cases  shortly  followed,  by  a  well  marked 
chill,  to  which  succeeds  febrile  action.  In  some  cases  the 
fever  is  slight,  but  in  others  it  is  as  intense  an  in  the  con- 
tinued fevers.  With  the  connnencement  of  the  chill  a 
circumscribed  re<lne8s  of  some  portion  of  the  skin  comes 
up,  and  in  a  few  hours  becomes  slightly  swollen,  hot  and 
painful.  The  redness  is  generally  deep,  but  is  aflected  by 
pressure,  though  from  the  exquisite  tenderness  of  the  part, 
the  patient  will  rarely  permit  it.  As  the  disease  continues, 
it  usually  extends  slowly  to  adjacent  parts,  the  advance  of 
the  inflammation  being  marked  by  slight  swelling,  pain 
and  tenderness  on  pressure.  In  this  way,  commencing  a* 
a  small  spot  on  the  £Eice,  it  sometimes  extends  until  it  in- 
volves the  entire  face  and  scalp. 

Frequently  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days  the  epi- 
dermis is  loosened  and  distended  with  a  yellowish  serum, 
fonmng  biill»  of  larger  or  smaller  nze,  and  these  ruptur- 
ing poor  oa*   4ia|r  wcration,   and    sometimes  bocunie 
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covered  with  thiu  incrustations.  The 
fades,  and  the  inflammation  commences  to  i\iti^ 
the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  leaving  the  epidermis  wrinkle 
yellowish,  and  at  last  it  desquamate.^  over  the  entjr 
face.  Tliia  form  of  erysipelas  may  appear  on  any  p 
the  body,  but  is  far  more  frequent  upon  the  face  a 
treinities.  The  fever  is  in  some  degree  dependent 
I'xtent  of  the  eruption,  though  in  severe  cases  w- he 
is  comparatively  slight  it  will  be  very  severe  and  ol 
asthenic  form;  delirium  scgnetimes  occurs  where  tl 
and  scalp  are  affected. 

The  other  affects  not  only  the  skin,  but  the  ( 
tissue,  and  in  some  cases,  the  entire  structure  of 
and  is  proportionately  more  severe.  It  results  mi 
quently  from  injuries,  as  bruises  or  punctured  • 
but  may  be  idiopathic;  it  occurs  most  frcqnel 
the  extremities.  In  many  cases  the  disease  is  i 
in  with  a  chill,  to  which  succeeds  febrile  actioo 
casionally  the  fever  is  very  intense,  the  tongue  be 
dark  coated,  the  pulse  hard,  small,  and  freqae 
bowels  irregular,  urine  scantj-,  high-colored  mi 
with  low  muttering  delirura.  The  local  diseaae  oo( 
as  in  the  other  case,  with  heat,  pain  and  redness,  b 
soon  observed  that  the  swelling  is  much  more  n 
Wlieu  the  disease  is  fully  developed  the  pain  is  \ 
and  the  patient  can  not  bear  the  slightest  pressure 
part,  which  seems  to  be  swollen  to  its  fullest  extei 
the  couree  of  from  three  to  five  days,  the  redn« 
heat  subside,  and  the  part  gives  a  doughy  sensation 
touch,  and  is,  if  anything,  more  swollen  and  I 
Small  purulent  deposits  are  now  noticed,  whiol 
being  opened,  at  first  discharge  a  healthy  pus  n 
with  flakes  of  broken  down  cellular  tissue,  and  aft 
in  some  cases,  a  reddish  flocculent  material.  Wl 
disease  has  been  severe,  a  large  portion  of  the  ( 
tissue  will  have  lost  its  vitality,  and  wUl  be  di«^ 
this  manner,  recovery  being  slow. 
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Tksatmbnt. — lu  the  milder  cases,  uiid  eveu  in  thoM 
lore  severe,  the  treatment  may  consist  wholly  of  the 
nctore  of  muriate  of  iron,  five  drops  every  two  or  three 
oars  internally,  and  applied  locally,  diluted  with  one  to 
"iree  parts  of  glycerine  or  lard.  If  the  fever  runs  high, 
nd  the  pulse  is  full,  I  prefer  veratrum,  five  drops  to  half 
glass  of  water,  a  teaspoduful  every  hour,  with  a  local 
pplieation  four  times  the  strength.  If  the  pulse  is  small 
nd  bard,  and  the  patient  complains  of  severe  burning 
t  the  part,  I  should  use  aconite  and  rhns,  three  drops 
f  each  to  half  a  glass  of  water,  a  teaspoonful  every 
30  r. 

When  there  is  much  irritation  of  the  skin,  a  soft  cot- 
>n  cloth  spread  with  lard,  will  form  a  very  good  appli> 
ktion. 


BSFOSMITIBa     AJTD     DIBTORTION8     DXTBIWe 
CHILDHOOD. 

Some  children  at  birth  exhibit  deviations  from  the  ordi- 
iry  structure  of  the  body.  In  some  cases  such  'defects 
•e  capable  of  cure.  It  is  the  province  of  the  surgeon  to 
iterniine  what  may  or  what  may  not  be  done ;  but  it  is 
le  obvious  duty  of  parents  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
)wer  of  art  in  such  cases,  and  to  sanction  any  operation 
hich  may  promise  to  relieve  their  children  from  awkward 
id  annoying  peculiarities  of  form.  The  proper  period 
r  such  operations  must  also  be  determined  by  the  sur- 
K>n.  A  mother's  apprehensions  are  naturally  excited, 
Bt  the  tender  frame  of  an  in&nt  should  be  unequal  to 
ipport  the  infliction  of  pain ;  but  she  will  be  reconciled 
>  the  propriety  of  early  adopting  the  necessary  remedies, 
hen  riie  u  awara  diat  the  mcreanng  intelligence  of  the 
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lul'aiit  renders  it  mure  seusible  to  the  pain  and  fear  3 
uut  ii^iuu  uperatioU6,  and  that  ite  coai))aratively  { 
and  4uicai.-ent  state  is  tavorablt-  tu  the  cure  of  a  woi 

Some  cliildren  are  born  tongue-tied,  the  tongue  b«i 
nimii  bridled  to  tiie  bottom  of  their  month,  by  whic 
are  prevented  from  sucking  pn>perly.  If  not  ren 
this  peculiarity  will  impede  their  utterance  in  afti 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  nurse  to  mention  to  the  fl 
attendant  that  there  is  such  a  defect,  and  he  will  I 
it  by  a  slight  cut  with  a  pur  of  sciaaorB.  Some  m 
are  so  heedless  as  to  see  their  children  suffering  tor 
and  monthis,  and  even  languishing,  from  thui  en 
died  evil,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  correct  i 
event  of  children  being  born  with  a  han4ip,as  : 
or  any  similar  malformation,  or  with  a  redundl 
number  of  tingei's  or  toes,  the  medical  attendant 
permitted  to  remedy  the  defect  at  the  time 
proper,  but,  generally  speaking,  the  more  ear 
such  peculiarities  are  removed,  the  better. 

The  deformities  and  mtilfonnations  found  at  bir 
not  80  freipient  as  those  which  occur  afterward, 
are  either  the  consequences  of  predisjKwition  tMJ 
ialierited  from  parents,  and  increased  by  btul  ^M 
are  altogether  the  ?vtnlt  of  accidents,  neglect,  or 
cious  management.  Parents  arc  obviously  b4>und  ( 
every  reasonable  precaution,  in  ortler  t«»  gnai-d 
dren  from  the  occurrence  of  these  inflictions, 
they  occur,  to  endeavor  tc*  repair  or  snlxlue 
possess  a  perfect  fi-ame  of  body  is  unquestionably 
the  greatest  of  blessings,  if  it  were  for  no  ot 
than  ita  rendering  ns  agreeable  objects  to 
creatures.  The  want  of  it  has  the  contrary  ei 
apt  with  some  natures  to  lead  to  moral  deformit 
is  ii  melancholy  truth,  that  a  personal  defect,  ir 
exciting  compas-sion  and  kindness,  but  to<i  <if 
the  individual  so  afflicted  a  mark  for  ridical 
tempt.     No  one  can  be  wholly  callous  to  th4 
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uch  a  raisfortune.  A  man  of  amiable  tompci-  feeh  the 
>ang  inflicted,  even  if  he  forgive  it.  The  mere  dread  of 
idicale  has  irritated  many  minds  into  a  sentiment  allied 
o  misanthropy,  impelling  them  to  peevishness,  pitiless- 
tees,  malevolence,  and  all  the  peculiarities  implied  in  the 
«rm  bad  temiter — to  splenetic  views  of  life,  with  its 
ittendant  doubts  and  dissatisfaction.  The  conduct  of  the 
diets  and  deformed  beggars  who  frequent  our  towns  and 
ullages,  a  mark  for  the  gibeis  and  assaults  of  the  ignorant, 
:eetifie8  to  the  truth  of  these  remarks;  while  there  are 
evidences  among  the  educated  and  the  talented  of  the 
Tiental  deformity  caused  by  bodily  malformation.  In 
tddition  to  these  considerations,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
leformities  very  much  limit  the  power  of  self-mainte- 
nance. 

Parents  who  are  themselves  afflicted  with  hereditary 
]isease,  or  are  aware  of  ancestors  and  kindred  who  have 
showed  symptoms  of  such  disease,  are  particularly  under 
the  obligation  to  watch  their  children,  in  order  that  the 
first  bad  appearances  may  be  met  by  the  proper  remedies. 
Scrofula  often  affects  the  bones  of  young  children.  From 
>ther  causes  there  may  be  a  deficiency  of  the  earthy  ele- 
naents  in  the  bones,  rendering  them  soft,  and  thereby  more 
iable  to  injury.  The  necessity  of  giving  support  to  the 
jack  and  loins  in  carrying  an  infant,  and  not  allowing  it 
o  put  its  weight  upon  the  legs  on  first  learning  to  walk, 
las  been  already  treated,  as  well  as  the  danger  of  foreiinj 
•hildren  to  use  muscular  exertion.  Wherever  there  is 
lereditary  predisposition  to  disease,  increased  vigilance  is 
leeded,  and  increased  attention  to  the  laws  which  have 
jeen  found  to  promote  health.  The  effects  of  a  want  of 
pure  air,  warm  unconfined  clothing,  regular  hours,  proper 
iiet  and  cleanliness,  are  seen  in  local  weaknesses,  as  well 
w  in  internal  and  cutaneous  disorders.  The  disease  called 
the  ri'-hr/s,  which  is  a  modification  of  scrofula,  and  may 
be  productive  of  distortion  of  the  person  and  limbs,  is  to 
be  counteracted  by  peculiar  medical  treatment,  calculated 
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e  child  was  undressed,  and  on  watching  the  action  of 
e  limb,  it  was  foond  that  the  boj  had,  firom  some  cause 

other,  contracted  this  habit,  and  that  he  avoided  as 
ttch  as  possible  all  nse  of  the  left  knee;  the  muscles 
}re  consequently  weakened,  slightly  shrunk,  and  <;om- 
ratively  useless.  An  exercise  was  immediately  adopted 
lich  brought  the  weak  muscles  into  gentle,  continnous 
e,  and  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  the  limb  was  perfet^tly 
stored.  It  is  necessary  to  add,  that  the  father  liitiiH«if 
perinteuded  the  exercise.  Had  the  altered  gait  escai>od 
r]y  notice,  it  is  probable  that  bandages  or  irons  would 
ve  been  required  as  remedies.     This  feet  will  serve  tm 

example  of  the  kind  of  attention  and  treatment  reooni- 
Hided  to  parents.  Similar  instances  could  be  added  Ut 
o\v  that  incipient  distortions  may  otlen  be  overcr»me  by 
«iition,  good  sense,  and  perseverance. 
Bad  habits,  or  tricks,  as  they  are  called,  often  pntdvtvt 
itortious  during  tlie  whole  period  of  grf^wth.  Vt^tr*: 
lining  alone,  infants  often  creep  along  the  flo'^r;  a  «mJo- 
•y  practice  when  the  limbs  are  employed  (equally.  It 
not  unusual  to  see  a  child  make  use  of  one  I^g'ynJy  V/ 
Ip  itself  along,  dragging  the  other  aft«r  it,  a«  if  it  ■m-^r* 
jjess;  the  muscles  of  the  nnn«e*l  Wmh  t^>u*!^i'i*^i^y  ><*> 
me  flaccid  and  weak ;  and  when  th<:  HtUita^A  t/>  w*;^  « 
ide,  a  limping  gait  is  contracte*!,  and  th<:  i«**lc  Kmjv  t^ 
nes  permanently  debilitated.  In  *n*:\.  a  '^a**;  'T'**ry>.f^3f 
>uld  be  wholly  prevented- or  at  !»3fc*n  '-^v^itaAt^  :':■'■ 
!  injurious  habit  is  forgotten.  Or;  *;r»«t  r-.r.'/.'.jf  x^-r*. 
nil  may  produce  slight  injurj--  \Uh  ytL:.  fr'r:.  i»r..«r.  r:.*y 
escaped  by  avoiding  the  a.%  'A\t^  '.sJ^.r*c  y*f-,  '-*  *'* 
t  thus  adopted  escaj*  ■r.t^.r.i^'yx..''  -^yr,.-.**  t  'i-V. 
1  the  disea-sed  mu='.-I**  •£•  ^  ■"**.<.  »".'■*  'f--M-  »■'  ■^*• 
eive  the  additional  »',.-k  ''jh'^jtsj*-.  v.  *>•••.••,/  v  ».'  -•'• 
aiii  thelimb  or  joiii':  :.'. 't*  t***-.  Vj*»C  ;»-^-«-r  t  •'  '  • 
lenes;;  is  e=tab:i*h**l  v  -^  .»-.-'-^.  --.  ;  v;  '*-  >-» 
ledi©-. 
.'hildreri  are   ape    v.,  tf^^^r.-    --.^i-*    *!>  v,    ■>««»  "i^* 
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venting  curvature  may  lie  takea[^ 
ieal  attendant  should  be  consultei 
state  here  the  result  of  experime 
under  our  own  observation — that 
are  bent  be  able  to  walk,  and  cat 
ground,  the  limbs  should  be  subjei 
gentle  restraint  from  a  steel  and  le 
generally  brings  them  in  a  few  n 
perfectly  sstraight  condition.  If  ( 
child  will,  in  all  likelihood,  have  hi 
Children  often  cuntntct  injury  ui 
or  contoaled  by  individuals  imm 
them,  and  maladies  may  begin  to 
notappeiU'  conspicuously  till  they  1 
progress.  When  children  are  nndi 
visable  to  encourage  them  to 
kneel,  sit  down,  ri^e  again,  et 
herself  observe  the  action  of  the  n 
so  be  enabled  to  detect  the  tirst  8j 
the  marks  of  any  hurt,  or  the 
lions  or  distortions,  whether  tl 
bad  habits  of  muscular  action. 
a  remedy  may  be  more  easily. 
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the  child  was  undressed,  and  on  watching  the  action  of 
the  limb,  it  was  found  that  the  boy  had,  from  some  cause 
or  other,  contracted  this  habit,  and  that  he  avoided  as 
much  as  possible  all  nse  of  the  left  knee ;  the  muscles 
were   consequently  weakened,  slightly  shrunk,  and  <:om- 
paratively  useless.    An  exercise  was  immediately  adopted 
which  brought  the  weak  muscles  into  gentle,  continuous 
use,  and  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  the  limb  was  perfe<ftlv 
restored.    It  is  necesaai^  to  add,  that  the  father  IiiniKtjlf 
superintended  the  exercise.    Had  the  altered  gait  escaped 
early  notice,  it  is  probable  that  bandages  or  irons  would 
have  been  required  as  remedies.    This  fact  will  serve  as 
an  example  of  the  kind  of  attention  and  treatment  recom- 
mended to  parents.     Similar  instances  could  be  added  to 
show  that  incipient  distortions  may  often  be  overcome  by 
attention,  good  sense,  and  perseverance. 

Bad  habits,  or  trick«,  as  they  are  called,  often  produce 
distortions  during  the  whole  period  of  growth.    Before 
running  alone,  infants  often  creep  along  the  floor;  a  salu- 
tary practice  when  the  limbs  are  employed  equally.    It 
is  not  unusual  to  see  a  child  make  use  of  one  leg  only  to 
help  itself  along,  dragging  the  other  after  it,  as  if  it  were 
useless;  the  muscles  of  the  unused  limb  consequently  be- 
come flaccid  and  weak ;  and  when  the  attempt  to  walk  is 
made,  a  limping  gait  is  contracted,  and  the  weak  limb  be- 
comes permanently  debilitated.    In  such  a  case,  creet)ine 
should  be  wholly  prevented,  or  at  least  suspended   untn 
the  injurious  habit  is  forgotten.    On  first  running  alone, 
a  fall  may  produce  slight  injury,  the  pain  from  which  may 
be  escaped  by  avoiding  the  nse  of  the  injured  part.    If  the 
gait  thus  adopted  escape  observation,  it  becomes  a  habit, 
and  the  diseased  muscles  grow  weak,  while  those  which 
receive  the  additional  work  become  so  strong  tliat  thev 
retain  the  limb  or  joint  in  the  assumed  position,  and  thus 
lamenesa  is  established,  to  be   removed  only  by  severe 
remedies. 
Children  are  apt   to  accustom  themselves  to  use  the 
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loft  liiiiiil  mure  readily  than  the  right,  ant! 
i>  termed  Icft-hiiuded.  Lefl-hiiudediiess  is  : 
of  careless  nurture,  for  no  sjiccies  of  imperfectf 
8u  easily  gnaided  against.  When  the  child  liegin»l 
spoon,  <ir  to  handle  any  object,  let  care  be  taken  t 
it  use  the  riglit  baud  chiefly,  and  also  accustom  itt 
hands  only  by  that  hand.  By  these  means  it  w 
learn  that  the  right  is  tlie  }iii>i>er  liand  to  em| 
this  respect  will  grow  up  faultless. 

The  tricks  contracted  by  children  create  une 
evils.  It  is  by  no  means  unusual  for  them  to  8ti 
Btances  up  their  nostrils,  or  into  their  ears, 
tumours  and  desifness,  or  rupturing  some  of  ' 
vessels  of  the  nose.  All  habits  which  distort  f! 
(as,  for  instance, over-distension  of  the  mouth  bj^ 
large  a  spoon,  or  otherwise)  are  better  cbeck^f 
earliest  manifestations ;  they  are  not  only  disagrc 
witness,  but  they  confer  an  unpleasant  impression 
countenance.  All  persons  are  influence<l  by  physk 
a»id  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  preservatioi 
graceful  forms  of  feature,  so  often  found  in  childra 
among  the  duties  of  a  mother.  The  doing  thiA  i 
cultivate  pereonal  vanity ;  self-respect  deman^H 
care  of  the  person,  and  this  care  naturally  e.vt^a9 
avoidance  of  every  habit  destructive  of  general 
of  appearance. 

It  is  of  great  imjiortance  in  rearing  children, 
all  )ihysical  calamities;  but  as  this  is  not  always] 
the  next  important  step  for  parenta  to  adopt  is  a 
and  judicious  employment  of  remedies.  Mechani' 
trivances  are  found  very  effective  in  restoring  the  * 
and  shape  of  the  limbs.  Their  application,  thoi 
parently  distressing  to  the  patient,  should  be  pei 
in,  upon  the  principle  that  any  suffering  they  ii 
short  and  trifling  in  comparison  with  the  uii 
trouble,  ill  health,  and  helplessness,  entailed  by  la 
Steel  and  leather  bandages  present  u  disagree! 
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aiice,  but  as  the  mother  knows  their  utility  better  ihau  the 
child  can  do,  it  is  her  part  to  set  an  example  of  patient 
fortitude.  And  while  she  soothes  the  patient,  she  must 
be  careful  that  her  tenderness  does  not  weaken  the  power 
of  endurance ;  nor  must  she  resign  the  control  which  is 
not  only  necessary  to  the  moral  welfare  of  the  child,  but 
to  his  bodily  restoration. 

Curvature  of  the  spine  is  the  most  frightful  of  all  distor- 
tions.    The  danger  to  which  the  spines  of  infanta  are 
liable,  arises  chiefly  from  carelessness  or  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  their  nurses.    Hurts  from  a  fall  or  blow  have  often 
serious  consequences,  but  these  are  sooner  discovered  than 
the  slow  but  unceasing  destruction  proceeding  from  bad 
nursing.    A  child  who  is  constrained  to  keep  the  same 
position   for  more  than  a  few  minutes,  who  falls  asleep 
while  carried  erect,  who  is  wearied  out  by  irregular  hours, 
is  always  in  danger  of  loss  of  health.    It  depends  upon 
the  nature  of  the  constitntion  what  form  the  evil  takes. 
Paralytic  disorders  of  the  lower  limbs  of  children  gen- 
erally proceed  from  some  spinal  affection.    When  disease 
of  the  spine  affects  a  child  who  has  been  able  to  walk,  the 
loss  of  the  use  of  the  legs  is  gradual,  though  not  very  slow. 
He  at  first  ccniplains  of  fatigue,  and  is  unwilling  to  move 
about,  and  soon  after  frequently  trips  and  stumbles,  al- 
though there  is  no  impediments  in  his  way.    In  attempt- 
ing to  move  briskly,  the  legs  involuntarily  cross  each  other, 
and  he  frequently  falls ;  while  in  trying  to  stand  erect, 
even  for  a  few  minutes,  the  knees  give  way  and  bend  for- 
ward.   As  the  disorder  advances,  the  child  can  with  dif- 
ficulty direct  his  feet  to  any  precise  point.    Where  chil- 
dren have  not  begun  to  walk,  there  is  debility  in  the  lower 
limbs,  which  forbids  their  use. 

Two  strikmg  instances  of  deformity,  occasioned  by 
harts  of  the  spine,  have  fallen  within  our  own  observa- 
tion. In  the  first,  the  child  had  crept  under  a  pianoforte, 
and,  on  returning  from  beneath  it,  rose  before  he  had 
cleared  the  edge  of  the  instrument.    He  struck  the  mid- 
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die  of  the  sjnne,  and  in  a  few  3  ears  became 
to  a  deiilorable  extent.  In  the  second  case 
had  just  acquired  the  power  of  running  alone,  was  p 
on  his  feet  suddenly  and  violently  by  his  nurse;  he 
with  pain  for  awhile;  in  a  short  time  lost  the  use  1 
legs,  and  ultimately  became  a  cripple  and  deformed. 
Ctirvatuie  of  the  spine  is  not  so  often  foinid  iu 
young  children  as  in  girls  of  six  or  eight  and  iip 
It  is  mostly  found  to  arise  from  tight  lacing,  sede 
employment,  insufficient  exercise  and  \uiduc  menwl 
pation.  The  disorder  has  hitherto  mostly  afflicte 
daughtei^  of  the  higher  classes ;  but  it  has  been  ob« 
cf  late  by  an  intelligent  individual  employed  in  m 
mechanical  contrivances  for  the  correction  of  distoi 
that  curvature  of  the  spine  is  frequent  with  dAught 
small  tradesmen  and  artisans,  who,  having  only  ti 
two  children,  desire  to  advance  them  in  life  beyond 
own  class.  To  this  end  they  laudably  and  rational 
sire  to  bestow  on  them  what  they  understand  to  be  i 
education.  The  error  lies  in  the  misconception  t 
term.  The  girls  are  spared  from  active  household  i 
and  sent  to  school,  with  the  impi-ession  that  th^ 
study  hard.  E.vercise  and  fresh  air  are  negic 
impure  atmosphere,  the  hard  narrow  benches  of  1 
room,  and  the  stooping  position  assumed  in  writii 
phering,  and  needle-work,  together  with  the  long 
passed  at  the  pianoforte,  ndd  to  the  probability  of  ii 
On  leaving  school,  the  tight  lacing  is  increased,  am 
necessarily  forbids  sufficient  exercise.  In  many 
girls  on  leaving  school  are  ajiprenticed  to  some  bus 
where  they  ply  the  needle  from  ten  to  tweUe  hours  • 
with  an  interval  of  an  hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an 
for  tea.  Parents  will  do  wisely  to  consider  how  fii 
welfare  of  their  daughters  is  likely  to  be  advanced  v 
the  risks  of  disease  are  so  great. 

A  defect,  however  slight,  should  never  be  re|^| 
too  insignificant  to  deserve  attention ;  neither  sh^V 
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tarnatj  or  nudforoiatioc  hnt  '.KKkani  si^'.a.  .k  '-n.-n~-utia-  -^ 
time  and  ezperioitfe  hA~i  z  r.  "^^I  ir^sj  suiexriv  laersib. 
It  is  qaite  certain  ttiat  m^urxi  aiaj ''«  ii:ii«  37  -rmt-jtnn  ■-.L 
means,  and  it  is  etfiaLj  a:-  :Lic  ixn  xad.  sdrsritin.  t-Z 
prevent  the  further  progrese  ■:€  a  rac:<rci:a.  «r-^si  r  ■±^7 
do  not  remedy  it.  Fact?  are  2:»:r»  ?.c.-in«2'iix  "aaa  mtti- 
ments.  A  deKcate  giri  of  sx  j-iar*  ;c  w»  *ir'n  f  .-■^j 
weak  health,  her  {•arent.r  ccflerr**!  ■ia=  ;«!•*  :c  -ie  -»rr-i- 
hrse  of  the  neck  starred  orn  3«7C»:.i  •sn  :tsr.  Tbsa  ^i* 
attribnted  to  general  debChj.  is*!  :£aac»  cf  jir.  -vr::.  Ji- 
creased  nourishment,  va^  adrcc^i.  X:<rv^=2sciacirx 
these  measures,  the  other  vcrtelirs  rtf  Tie  ^isek  pad-I  j 
carved  ontwaid,  the  che^c  eoo.tneb£iLsu»  b>sbi  'jiSLzed  :':r- 
ward,  and  growth  w*«  apparendj  sctc^ei.  -w^Lilii  "ie  gen- 
eral health  became  so  matertallj  worK.  tLt:  i<>Adi  ^eecied 
inevitable.  The  probable  ef&ca  of  *ni^:Mi"oay  aid  bid 
been  overlooked  or  deemed  Lop^Leas;  aItL:czL  ^^cr  jean 
had  elapsed  since  the  first  symptoo.  of  d5accrs<:-c  was  ob- 
served, they  were  now  resorted  to.  The  <ind  was  'aid 
upon  a  mattrass,  with  weights  ast^^Led  to  rhe  ::eck  and 
around  the  body,  so  arranged  as  to  keef>  the  wfcoie  p«r«.:ii 
elongated,  and  the  chest  exp-anded.  At  the  erd  of  fi'^e 
weeks  there  was  an  alteration  of  f>rm  »nfficient  to  justi^ 
the  hope  that  if  the  child's  health  improved,  the  detornii'y 
might  be  greatly,  if  not  wholly,  overcomr^.  At  preser.t, 
the  general  health  is  in  a  better  state  than  when  the  child 
was  first  placed  on  the  mattrass. 

A  premature  use  of  the  brain  in  childhood  is  a  fertile 
source  of  weakness  and  disease.  Precocioas  children  gen 
erally  die  before  they  attain  maturity,  or  dwindle  below 
the  ordinary  standard  of  intellectnal  power.  Precocity  is 
frequently  the  result  of  disease.  Wherever  it  L«  mani- 
fested, parents  will  do  wisely  to  repress  the  love  of  sfcdv. 
and  to  encourage  bodily  exercise.  The  brain,  durii.;^ 
infancy  and  childhood,  is  very  soft,  and  almost  liqr.id 
under  the  finger,  yet  supplied  with  more  blood  in  propor- 
tion to  its  size  than  at  any  snbeeqaent  period,  and  conse- 
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18  wfirkcd  much  at  this  timt 

»'iu>rgy  m  sent  to  the  frame,  anc 
the  progress  of  growth  is  check 
rickets  ia  often  attended  by  a  pn 
the  faculties  ;  the  brain  ij*  particuli 
activity  be  not  checked,  there  can 
ery  from  the  disorder,  inasmuch 
tends  to  exhaust  the  vital  power 
applies  to  all  other  diseases  of 
shows  that,  to  insure  the  perfec 
whicli  nature  intends  to  prepar* 
youth,  the  brain  should  have  bM 
umount  of  labor.  ^1 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  men 
rity  in  this  and  other  countries,  th 
no  study,  should  coninicnce  till  ui 
and  that  a  contrary  course  ityu 
aftbrds  no  permanent  benefit  fl 
be  learned  without  study.  J3^ 
verted  to,  it  is  only  necessary  to  i 
are  original  delicacy  of  health,  pi 
injuries  fi"om  accident  or  undefine< 
be  employed  spuriugly,  and  never 

Healthy  children  are  continualh 
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nent;  and  if  it  be  withheld  by  auy  cause  during  th« 
)eriod  of  gro^vth,  the  body  is  often  crippled,  or  at  least 
lever  acquires  its  due  form  and  proportion.  The  seden- 
ary  employment  of  girls,  and  the  unfortunate  notion  that 
ill  active  sports  and  exercises  are  indecorous,  occasion 
;arly  weakness  of  the  body,  especially  in  the  back.  To 
remedy  or  prevent  this,  strong,  stift'  stays  are  put  on  at 
in  early  age  to  support  the  back,  as  it  is  said,  but  which, 
in  reality,  by  superseding  the  exercise  of  the  muscles 
intended  by  nature  as  supports,  cause  these  to  lose  their 
strength,  so  that  when  the  stays  are  withdrawn,  they  are 
anable  to  support  the  body." 

The  constant  change  of  position  which  children  adopt, 
is  evidently  to  give  alternate  exercise  and  repose  to  the 
moscles.  To  sit  still  and  upright,  is  retiUy  painful  to 
them ;  left  to  themselves,  they  rarely  carry  their  exertions 
beyond  the  point  of  healthy  fatigue ;  and  as  soon  as  they 
feel  this,  they  spontaneously  throw  themselves  on  the  floor 
to  obtain  the  necessar)'  repose.  It  is  not  the  doing  this, 
but  the  way  in  which  it  is  done,  which  constitutes  inde- 
corum ;  and  it  is  this  point  whereon  a  mother's  instruc- 
tions may  advantageously  be  given. 

The  ill  health  or  temporary  ailments  of  children  often 
prove  a  source  of  moral  evil  to  the  sufierers.  Indisposi- 
tion renders  them  fractious  and  impatient ;  the  indulgence 
of  violence  or  fretfulness* necessarily  impedes  recovery; 
and  to  avoid  arousing  these  feelings,  parents  often  humor 
and  coax  their  children.  Additional  tenderness  and  un- 
remitting attention  are  necessary  from  the  mother  or 
nurse ;  but  these  may  be  afforded  without  the  slightest 
relaxation  of  moral  discipline.  The  control  of  the  parent 
is  as  needful  in  sickness  as  in  health.  An  ailing  child  is 
often  a  spoiled  child ;  expecting  the  gratification  of  every 
whim,  and  yielding  to  alternate  fits  of  violence  or  peevish- 
ness. A  sick  child  is  but  too  often  persuaded  or  deceived 
into  taking  medicine,  when  he  should  be  directed  by  the 
calm,  honest  steadfastness  of  a  parent's  authority.     If  he 
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:  obtaio  tbe  rictorj-.  or  Las  reiisoii  to  susia'ct 
hmfoeed  a^HL,  Le  will  become  iiiiiiuuiageablf, 
4a«tt  with  »1«eit.  The  ob*frva»(.'t>  of  the  dutie- 
*l»»  dnritig  nines^  t*  no  source  uf  [laiii,  but  | 
tk«t  ca!m  reilaoce  of-jn  the  senw,  aflettioii  aiifl  i 
Ae  paretil.  mi>it  Carorable  lo  rectiv-erv.  To  ihese 
««  B« r  add.  that  the  sevcritv  und  eoercion  nee 
"B*wy  a  «»«val«i<-ent  .-hihl  tn  Hie  t'nod  cniiflin 
^M<-.l£«iee  in  $ieknc^  liti-^  ili<tiirhed. 
WE<«f^  ti»»n  ant-  rHtioniil  firnines«  to  eoi 
I  inikrr. 
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cc    speech    ire,    with    rare    ea 

Akalftted,  by  proper  nartare  an 

eofWvtJT  their  assigned   office. 

the  chUd  is  a   mere  en 

aeqtnt«  m  tone  and  habit  of 

dKiw  of  his  itistructore.     It 

to  »TiMd  ali  inipTOf»er  iuwle$ 

ekSiiTCB.  and  ia  partieutar  to  keep  tl 

of  Oammering  or  stntteric 
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one  are  not  sufficient,  let  the  child,  for  a  few  minutee  at 
time,  and  frequently  in  the  course  of  the  day,  repeat  the 
owels  in  a  firm,  strong  voice,  and  afterward  the  conso- 
iuits,  singly,  and  variously  combined  with  the  vowels, 
bd  occasionally  a  few  sentences  fitted  to  his  intelligence. 
Above  all  things,  patience  is  necessary.    If,  as  is  most 
robable,  the  child  is  nervous  and  irritable,  any  treatment 
icreasing  these  feelings  will  also  increase  the  propensity 
>  stammer.    Stammering  is  often  caught  by  imitation, 
"he  means  recommended  above  will  best  put  a  stop  to  a 
abit  so  acquired.    To  reason  with,  or  forbid  the  little 
limic,  is  not  likely  to  quell  the  active  propensity. 
Stammering  sometimes  arises  from  any  nervous  disorder 
f  the  muscles  of  speech,  particularly  a  spasmodic  affec- 
on  of  the  glottis,  or  narrow  opening  at  the  top  of  the 
indpipe,  by  which  the  air  passes  to  and  from  the  lungs. 
t  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  young  children  may  be 
Sected  by  such  disorders;  but,  however  this  may  be, 
ttention  should  be  paid  to  strengthening  the  frame  gen- 
rally,  while  every  means  should  be  taken  to  acquire  per- 
sct  articulation.    It  has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Amott, 
jat  the  glottis,  during  common  speech,  need  never  be 
losed,  and  if  it  be  kept  open,  stuttering  is  avoided.    In 
umming  or  droning  any  simple  sound,  like  e  in  the  word 
trry  (to  do  which  at  once  is  no  difficulty  to  an  habitual 
tutterer),  the  glottis  is  opened,  and  the  pronunciation  of 
ny  other  sound  rendered  easy.    If,  in  speaking  or  read- 
ig,  the  stammerer  joins  his  words  together,  as  if  each 
hrase  formed  but  one  long  word,  or  nearly  as  they  are 
>ined  in  ^nging,  the  voice  never  stops,  the  glottis  never 
loses,  and  there  is  no  stutter.    Stutterers  often  sing  well, 
ritbout  the  slightest  hesitation,  for  the  glottis  opens  to 
mit  the  tone  before  the  words  of  the  song  are  pro- 
lounced,  and  does  not  again  close.    They  also  declaim 
nd  read  poetry  well,  the  uninterrupted  tone  being  almost 
IS  great  as  in  singing.    Many  persons  speak  in  a  drawling 
one,  and  often  rest  on  the  rample  sound  of  e  mentioned 
•      51 


^^^^^^^^^^^n  .                           jg  CDMMT  tne  eariy  naou  ux  amam 
^^^^^^^^^^^^M                                          there        some   spasmodic 
^^^^^^^^^^^1                                  Witb                  the  care  of  Stan 
^^^^^^^^^^^^1                                            a                   imitation;  the^ 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^H                                                of  their  difficulty,  nor  thi 
^^^^^^^^^^^H                                but  if  the  mother  assume  the  di 
^^^^^^^^^^^1                                                          by  Dr.  Arnott  to 
^^^^^^^^^^^B                                 the  child  can  be  brought  to  imitat 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^1                                     is  fair  to  presume  that  the  effe< 
^^^^^^^^^^^^H                                     The  broken  English   of 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^1                                   parents  are                   unwilling  tc 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^H                                  tine  mispronunciation  requires 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^1                                     would  be  wrong  to  attempt  f 
^^^^^^^^^^^^1                                 child's  temper  would  thereby  suf 
^^^^^^^^^^^^1                                             ought  to  be  contended  agi 
^^^^^H^^^^H                                 hesitation  already  remarked,  lisp 
^^^^^^l^^^^^l                                                           lu   order  to  over 
^^^^^H^^^^H                                               should  first  ascertain  by 
^^^^^H^^^^H                                           of  the  lips,  tongue,  palate 
^^^^^^H^^^^^l                                  produces  the  various  simple  and 
^^^^^^H^^^^^H                                                   the                   of  speed 
^^^^^^H^^^^^H                                 observation  to  the  child,  discover 
^^^^^Hl^^^^^l                                 employed.     For  instance,  lisping 
^^^^^H^^^^^l       ^^^^^^m                        for           which  ca8e,tfa| 
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cciitted.  R  is  sometimes  pronounced  like  I,  in  which  case 
3.«  tongae  go^  at  once  to  the  palate,  instead  of  being 
«TBt  thrust  forward  to  produce  the  vibration.  A  small 
egree  of  care  on  the  part  of  the  mother  or  nurse  will 
Bmedy  these  defects  of  utterance. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  offer  any  comment  upon  the 
tnportance  of  possessing  a  distinct  articulation,  free 
rom  any  defects.  The  following  passage  from  an  elo- 
quent writer  will  best  advocate  the  cause,  if,  indeed,  advo- 
acy  can  be  needed :  "  Speech  is  one  of  our  grand  distinc- 
ions  from  the  brute.  A  man  was  not  made  to  shut  up 
lis  mind  in  itself,  but  to  give  it  voice,  and  to  exchange  it 
or  other  minds.  Our  power  over  others  lies  not  so  much 
Q  the  amount  of  thought  within  us,  as  in  the  power  of 
iringing  it  out.  A  man  of  more  than  ordinary  intelleo- 
aal  vigor  may,  for  want  of  expression,  be  a  cipher,  with- 
out significance,  in  society.  And  not  only  does  a  man 
nfluence  others,  but  he  greatly  aids  his  own  intellect  by 
;iving  distinct  and  forcible  utterance  to  his  thoughts. 
)nr  social  rank,  too,  depends  a  good  deal  on  our  power  of 
itterance.  The  principal  distinction  between  what  are 
ailed  gentlemen  and  the  vulgar,  lies  in  this:  that  the 
atter  are  awkward  in  manners,  and  are  especially  wanting 
n  propriety,  clearness,  grace,  and  ease  of  utterance."  It 
s,  therefore,  for  mothers  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
>enefit8  to  be  derived  from  this  "  power  of  utterance." 
iVTiere  the  articulation  is  faulty,  the  expression  of  ideas, 
lowever  admirable  they  may  be,  will  be  ineffective,  if  not 
udicrous. 

SQUINTIHG. 

The  eyes  of  an  infant  are  for  some  time  very  weak, 
md  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  obedient  to  its  will 
)r  inclinations.  The  mind  being  yet  inert,  the  organs 
jf  vision  roll  about,  as  if  by  instinctive  impulse.  While 
in  this  unregulated  condition,  the  two  eyes  may  occasion- 
illy  be  observed  to  look  different  ways,  or  perhaps  both 
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inward  toward  the  nose.  Tlieee  aft'ectiol! 
frequeutly  from  the  desire  to  hx>k  toward  tWj 
toward  any  object  which  captivates  the  infsuf 
should  be  iu  all  cases  checked,  by  simpl}-  holdtr 
over  the  eyes,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  shut,  auda 
proper  direction  on  being  opened.  So  extrcraely 
the  child  to  squint  iu  its  vision,  that  this  will  »o 
require  to  be  performed  sevei-al  times  in  a  day. 

As  the  strength  of  a  child  increases,  so  does  i 
of  vision;  nevertheless,  the  mind  being  uui 
eyes  will  continue  for  some  time  liable  to 
Light  shilling  always  trom  one  side,  or  the  pla< 
knot  of  ribbon  over  one  eye,  will  lead  to  a  habit 
ing  obliquely,  and  therefore  all  such  causes  of 
ment  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  avoided.  Tl 
iiuist  be  guided  in  its  efforts  to  look,  as  well  as  1 
It  should  be  held  fairly  toward  the  light,  or  to\ 
bright  object,  and  at  such  a  distance  as  will  accof 
the  focus  of  its  vision,  arid  cause  It  to  use  both  eg 
The  hubit  of  looking  obliquelj'  either  with  on< 
both,  is  that  which  has  to  be  chiefly  guarded  ag« 
corrected  when  it  occurs.  Obliquity  of  nsion  c 
from  natural  defects,  but  that  is  seldom  the  case;  I 
every  instance  squinting  is  a  result  of  sheers 
of  the  mother  or  nurse. 

When  the  child's  faculties  are  advanced,  it  maj 
a  habit  of  looking  with  one  eye,  while  the  othd 
shut.  The  effect  of  such  a  habit  being  to  atreogt 
eye  unduly,  and  weaken  the  other  in  proportion,  3 
be  promptly  checked ;  which  may  be  done  by 
the  strong  eye,  or  that  which  is  always  eraploj 
confirming  the  use  of  the  neglected  eye.  By  thi 
the  muscles  of  the  latter  gain  strength,  and  aoq 
power  of  directing  and  adjusting  the  eye. 
necessary  for  the  cure  depends  upon  the  ii 
the  habit,  the  length  of  time  that  the  mnscles] 
left  to  theoiselves,  and  their  consequent  we 
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with  difficulty  thai  musdes  acquire  an  increased  degree  of 
etion  after  having  been  long  habituated  to  a  more  limited 
nployment.    Where  the  habit  has  been  of  short  duration, 

piece  of  ganze,  stretched  upon  a  drcle  of  whalebone  to 
over  the  best  eye  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reduce  the  dis- 
.nctness  of  vision  to  an  equality,  and  worn  some  hoars 
very  day,  has  effected  a  cure.  Instances  are  on  record 
f  a  squint  being  removed  by  wearing  between  the  eyee  a 
iece  of  thin  metal,  which,  projecting  fix)m  the  nose,  pre- 
ents  the  distorted  eye  from  seeing  an  object  obliquely. 

The  following  mode  of  coring  squinting  has  been  re- 
ommended :  When  the  child  is  of  age  to  observe  direc- 
ioDS,  place  him  directly  before  you,  and  let  him  close  the 
nttistorted  eye,  and  look  at  you  with  the  other.  When 
on  find  the  aids  of  the  eye  fixed  directly  upon  yoo,  \ni 
lim  endeavor  to  keep  it  in  that  situation,  and  open  his 
tther  eye.  You  will  now  see  the  distorted  eye  turn  away 
rem  you  toward  his  nose,  and  the  axis  of  the  other  eye 
vill  be  turned  toward  you.  But,  tpith  patience  and  repetied 
ritUs,  he  will,  by  degrees,  be  able  to  keep  his  distorted  eye 
ixed  upon  you,  at  least  for  some  little  time;  and  when  you 
lave  brought  him  to  keep  the  axes  of  both  eyes  fixed 
ipon  you,  as  you  stand  directly  before  him,  you  may 
shange  his  posture ;  setting  him  first  a  little  on  one  side, 
md  then  on  the  other.  When  in  all  these  situations  he 
»n  perfectly  and  readily  turn  the  axes  of  both  eyes  to- 
jv&rd  you,  the  cure  is  effected. 

Squinting  is  sometimes  the  consequence  of  any  seven 
lluess  which  has  affected  the  head.  In  such  cases  it  will 
[trobably  disappear  as  the  strength  of  the  constitntion  is 
restored.  It  is  also  brought  on  by  over-tasking  the  mind 
with  study,  or  by  any  cause  which  exhausts  the  vital 
energy  of  the  system.  In  such  cases,  no  remedy  can  be 
effected  unless  the  cause  be  removed. 

The  following  case  is  quite  worthy  the  attention  of  pa- 
rents. The  fects  have  never  before  been  printed,  but 
their  verity  is  undonbted: 


suited,  and  various  mechnnica 
with  no  eft'ect,  except,  indeed, 
worse,  and  tlie  other  became 
degree.  One  surgeon  recomrae 
medicine;  but  as  the  general 
undisturbed,  the  parents  were 
experiment.  The  boy  could  i 
was  generally  intelligent,  but  h< 
and  he  was  restricted  from  I 
objects,  OB  tlie  squinting  was 
The  father  of  the  child,  aft« 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
not  strong  enough  to  keep  the 
for  the  sight  of  both,  when  u 
sound.  The  cure,  thereforttB 
strengthening  these  muscle9,TH 
the  whole  muscular  system,  as  ' 
To  this  end  a  regular  course  ol 
superintended  by  the  father  hir 
the  age  and  power  of  the  child 
great  deal  in  the  air,  restricted  1 
orally  in  subjects  suited  to  hi 
was  also  made  to  shut  the 
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^niiauent  kind,  for  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  days  the 
^^68  would  relapee  into  the  original  state,  and  then  rail/ 
^gain.  The  plan  was  not,  however,  given  up  or  neglected, 
^though  if  any  accidental  omission  of  any  of  the  reme- 
iies  (f)articularly  the  gymnastics)  occurred,  a  change  for 
he  worse  was  immediately  visible.  K  the  child  had 
ried,  was  reprimanded,  alarmed,  kept  in  the  hooae  in 
onsequeuce  of  bad  w^eather,  or  did  not  go  to  bed  till 
fter  his  usual  hour,  the  squinting  invariably  and  imme- 
iately  became  worse.  At  the  end  of  about  eighteen 
lonths  the  boy  was  capable  in  some  degree  of  controlling 
le  action  of  the  eyes ;  and  as  he  became  aware  of  tluB 
ower  his  own  endeavors  to  overcome  the  defect  were 
ided  to  the  energetic  attention  of  his  &ther.  Four  years 
lapsed  before  the  defect  could  be  considered  cured,  and 
veil  after  this  time,  indisposition,  mental  excitement,  par> 
cularly  of  a  painful  nature,  want  of  strong  exercise,  or 
ver-fatigue,  occasioned  a  slight  temporary  wavering  of 
r»e  axis  of  the  weaker  eye. 

Parents  will  not  fail  to  perceive,  from  the  instance 
bove  cited,  that  perseverance,  and  even  fortitude,  are 
equired  on  their  part,  and  unremitting  personal  attention, 
1  whatever  circumstances  of  life  they  may  be  placed,  if 
tiey  would  overcome  the  physical  defects  of  their  chil- 
ren.  Above  all  things,  it  is  desirable  they  should  be  im- 
reseed  with  the  possibility. of  a  cure,  and  that  the  advice 
nd  attendance  of  a  medical  man,  to  be  of  any  avail, 
lust  be  seconded  by  themselves.  Again,  docility  and 
itelligence  on  the  part  of  the  afiEticted  child  will  be 
eeded,  and  these  qualities  mainly  spring  from  the  train- 
ig  it  receives.  There  is  an  old  notion  that,  in  order  to 
ffect  any  core,  the  patient  must  have  faith  in  the  remedy. 
Lt  first  right  the  observation  appears  to  be  founded  in 
apetstition ;  but  on  reflectipn  it  wiU  be  seen  that  faith 
lot  only  implies  bdie^  b^*  •^  the  denre  to  act  in  accord- 
noe  with  the  dictate'  ^  the  patient  seconds 

he  effints  nude  -medies  are 
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therfcfore  more  likely  to  tuke  effect, 
willingness  tbe  motlier  must  bring  tlif  child,  oihI  ^ 
is  so  likely  to  operate  advantageously  as  her  owj 
patient,  att'ectionate  energy  and  attention.  Exun 
its  etiect,  while  the  influence  which  it  is  the  peculii 
Uege  of  a  mother  to  establish  over  the  affectio 
understandings  of  her  children,  strengthens  the  p 
her  example. 


THE  INFANT'S   OPIATE. 


rhen 


You  must  not  give  to  babies  any  opiate — wb 
laudanum  it^self,  or  opium,  Godfrey,  or  paregoric 
of  death  "  should  be  upon  the  label.  You  have,  nt 
seen  a  Bible  print  which  figures  "Herod's  murdi 
the  iniuKcnt^;'  mothei-s  cling  in  agony  around  i 
whose  breasts  aie  pierced,  and  infants  struggle  in  tl 
of  brawny  soldiers.  That  was  a  fearful  slaughter 
was  nieic}'  when  compared  with  the  more  fearful  i 
ing — Uit  yet  more  devastating  slaughter — amom 
we  daily  move.  H 

In  Herod's  time  there  was  one  day  of  slayii^' 
time  there  is  nut  a  day  of  rest.  Then,  death  cat 
one  short  pang,  and  mothers  struggled  to  preeen 
offspring.  Now,  children  perish  with  the  lingeri 
ments  of  a  poison,  and  droits  of  death  are  poured 
them  by  a  mother's  hand.  The  sale  extends  I 
every  corner  of  the  laud.  If  you  have  adminiat 
your  oliildren  these  destructive  drugs  in  ignorvl 
under  counsel  diff'erentfrom  thai  to  which  you  nowj 
and  pray,  El's  listening — there  cau  Ik;  no  repnwd 
your  consciences.  But  from  this  day  there  will  bfl 
refuse  now  to  be  warned.  The  early  death  of  ya 
children,  or  the  almost  inevitable  sorrows  of  the! 
life,  upon  your  own  head  be  they,  if  you  will  u< 
advice.  According  to  their  constitutions,  or  iIm 
which  your  children  have  received,  some  who  surv: 
become  idiots ;  many  (reared  thus  to  stimulus  from  ii 
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will  become  dmnkards;  some  dull  in  inteller.t;  all  mon 

or  leas  broken  in  constitution,  in  mind  and  body ;  weaker, 

and  leas  able  to  straggle  onward  in  the  world  tfaaa  odusr- 

wiee  they  would  have  been.     To  procure  tor  jonnrff  a 

■eKdi  gratification,  to  gtill  -the  crying  of  an  iima/'-a^ 

chad,  instead  of  seeking  to  improve  yoor  ia£uit'.«  zfirai^.r 

by  increased  attention  to  the  requirement*  og  it*  r;^:-.L, 

you  go  to  the  cupboard,  you  take  oat  the  armti  *>*.    Of 

course  the  child  is  still.    You  aleep  the  sUeip  rj[  'sj^rx. : 

but  your  child  has  not  the  refreshment  fA  n^Mt.     Y'a 

have  called  death  to  stand  and  watdi  b«ad«  itt  crib,  v, 

hold  his  cold,  clenched  hand  over  die  baby's  mirxuL,  aod 

fix  it  in  a  spell  for  your  convenience,  mitil  yom  wake  and 

come  to  it  again. 

MORAJL  60VBBSMKNT. 

During  the  first  few  weeks  of  life,  haftfAaem  a  vMy 
derived  from  the  healthy  operation  of  the  Uidily  fane- 
tious.  Until  the  senses  begin  to  act  so  aa  to  convey  im- 
pressions to  the  brain,  there  can  be  no  pkaimh;  drawr; 
from  external  circumstances.  Tlie  activity  of  the  **ittv^. 
and  the  enjoyment  produced,  will  l^e  in  pr»>iAyrt3o»j  \o  tV**- 
state  of  the  health.  An  infant  who  ik  <>/rjtiniia!]y  in  pauri, 
who  is  either  crying,  moaning,  or  in  a  state  of  nsrpS^iofj 
or  of  exhaustion  from  the  consefjueri'seB  of  Buffefirjjj,  wiJ! 
be  but  little  attracted  by  the  light,  nouud,  or  motion  wbi<Jj 
first  engage  the  senses  of  infancy.  In  no  other  inetarice. 
perhaps,  are  the  influences  of  the  physical  oonditiow  m> 
immediate  and  so  evident.  An  infant,  even  of  three 
weeks  old,  will  exhibit  a  haggard,  grief-worn  countenance, 
junken  eyes  and  shrunken  face,  painful  to  tliose  wh'^wr 
sxpcrience  tells  them  what  these  signs  indicate.  Jiut  t».< 
fair,  plump,  contented  look  of  the  healthy  babe,  B|>«ik»:  « 
language  of  comfort,  prophetic  of  the  approaching  dawn 
3f  intellect.     How  early  does  such  an  infiui(#»l  • 

Its  nurse,  fix  its  eyes  upon  her  with  •  loo* 
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iutelligeuce,  when  she  speaks  in  accents  never 
but  to  iufancj,  and  reply  with  the  little  dove-like  »oi 
only  uttered  by  the  healthy  babel  The  happinei 
misery  of  this  period  of  life  is  wholly  derivetl  from 
physical  condition,  and  the  dawnings  of  the  sentio! 
and  the  intelligence  are  iu  proportion  to  the  health. 

The  general  irritability  caused  by  disordered  fnDct 

renders  the  impressions  upon  the  senses  even  more  | 

ful  than  pleasurable ;  the  disposition  for  enjoymoil 

stowed  by  the  feeling  of  health  is  denied ;  the  mot 

voice,  her  smile,  are  associated  with  pain  as  much  aa 

pleasure,  and  the  aflections  are  imperfectly  and  tt 

aroused.     As  weeks  pass  on,  habits  form,  and  iustei 

u  habit  of  contentment,  there  is  one  of  fretfulness. 

infant  so  constituted  is  cither  reared  with  an  indiffet 

to  its  continual  crying  and  fi-etfulness,  or  with  the  a[ 

hension  which  onuses  its  nurse  to  be  continually  see! 

bow  slic  may  quiet  or  prevent  its  cries.     At  the  age  t 

food  alone  appeases  it,  the  babe  is  always  eating  or  8 

ing ;  as  it  grows  older,  sugar,  cake,  etc.,  are  supenkd 

with  the  addition  of  noises  or  rough  exercise,  and  bul 

frequently  some  sedative  or  composing  draught,  w 

the  mother  believes  herself  obliged  to  adopt  in  ord< 

procure  the  child  needful  repose,  or  the  servant  surr 

tiously  administers  to  relieve  herself  from  ince«saa 

tigue.     When  the  time  arrives  that  restraints  and  I 

ance  should  be  adopted,  the  fear  of  farther  irritatiol 

contraction  leads  to  a  system  of  bribes,  deceit  and  c 

ing;  all  the  lowest  sentiments  of  human   nature  art 

pealed  to ;  and  at  two  years  old  we  have  a  selfish,  wi 

ill-tempered    child,    with    violence    apportioned    tc 

strength,  and  intelligence  prompted  by  ill  feelings. 

not   to    be   supposed  that  these   moral  disorders  be 

e.icclusively  to  bad  health.     A  healthy  child  may  be  se 

willful  and  ill-tempered  at  two  years  of  age,  if  injudi< 

treatment  have  cultivated  the  lower  sentiments ;  bat 

health}'  infant  is  predisposed  to  receive  happy  impreas 
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and  enjoys  the  condition  called  good  temper  —  a  term         *^ 
which  in  in&ncy  is  synonymoas  with  good  health.    The 
narse  has  fewer  temptations  to  mismanagement,  and,  the        9 
affections  and  intelligence  being  more  healthful  and  active,         jMft. 
moral  mismanagement  actually  produces  less  permanent         " 
injury.  ij 

There  can  not,  then,  be  too  much  value  attached  to  the 
physical  condition  of  an  infant;  to  the  condition  of  the  ^ 

parent  while  pregnant  and  while  nursing,  and  to  the 
regulation  of  every  particular  connected  with  the  health 
of  her  offspring.  This  being  the  first  object,  both  in 
point  of  time  and  importance,  the  next  consideration  is 
the  means  of  developing  the  moral  and  intellectual  fac- 
ulties. 

The  brain,  on  which  the  mental  functions  depend,  ia 
in  infancy  the  least   perfect  organ.    Only  a  few  of  the  J^ 

simpler  instincts,  as  the  appetite  for  food,  are  at  first  in 
any  degree  active.  After  the  child  is  a  few  weeks  old, 
he  begins  to  exercise  his  senses,  and  the  first  traces  of 
intellect  and  feeling  are  exhibited.  But  still,  and  for 
long  after,  the  brain  is  in  a  tender  and  delicate  state,*- 
calling  for  the  gentlest  treatment.  No  loud  or  harsh 
sound  should  therefore  ever  reach  the  ears  of  young 
children;  no  violent  light  should  be  allowed  to  come 
before  their  eyes;  they  should  always  be  addressed  in 
the  softest  tones;  and  nothing  should  ever  be  done  in  the 
least  degree  calculated  to  frighten  them.  These  are  the 
chief  particulars  of  treatment  which  we  are  called  upon 
to  attend  to,  with  regard  to  the  mental  system  of  children, 
during  the  first  few  months.  Opposite  conduct  is  apt  to 
produce  serious  damage,  and  that  of  a  very  durable 
nature.  There  are  particular  cases  and  circumstances  in 
which  the  value  of  kind  and  gentle  treatment  is  greater 
than  usual.  Perhaps  the  infant  may  have  derived  from 
nature  a  constitutional  irritability;  or  he  may  be  acci- 
dentally pained  by  some  derangement  of  his  system.  In 
these  cases,  caresses,  gentle  changes  of  position,  and  lul- 


that  the  mentnl  raciiltiefl,  in  tneir  % 
ural  strength,  rest  at  first  undevel 
brought  hito  activity  in  accordanc 
oinumstances  which  are  natui'aUy  t 
them.  All  of  these  faculties  are  d< 
poses,  under  the  guidance  of  reasot 
but  it  may  so  happen  that  acme  of 
very  strong  activity,  or  are  called  i 
circurastancea  with  which  the  indivi 
that  the  character  may  ultimately  I 
and  uncontrollable  kind.  In  moral 
be  the  first  object  of  a  mother  to  pi 
ultiee  of  her  Infant  under  proper  S 
if  necessary,  and  so  to  evoke  and 
the  result,  she  may  have  the  best 
admits  in  that  case. 

Practically,  the  circumstances' 
*urri>uuded,  are  suthoient  to  serve  t] 
as  far  as  very  young  infants  are  con 
that,  if  a  child,  for  example,  be  b; 
where  angry  words  are  never  heart 
of  nn  unduly  irritating  nature  is  all 
own  angry  feelings,  though  strong 
a  great  measare  kept  out  of  exert 
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which  lying  and  deception  take  place,  as  his  opposite 
feeling  in  behalf  of  truth  is  likely  to  be  positively  en- 
couraged. 

The  first  duty,  then,  is  for  the  mother  to  be  and  to  do 
on  her  own  part,  as  she  would  wish  her  child  to  be  and 
to  do ;  and  to  accommodate  all  other  circumstances,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  the  same  end,  particularly  as  regards 
the  selection  of  attendants.  She  must  be  on  her  guard 
against  the  delusive  notion  that  an  infant  of  a  few  months 
old  is  not  capable  of  being  aiiected  by  the  conduct  of 
those  in  whose  arms  he  lives.  Though  unacquainted  with 
words,  he  is  perfectly  alive  to  what  may  be  called  the 
natural  language  of  the  feelings,  as  harsh  looks,  loud  and 
sharp  tones,  or  the  reverse.  At  three  months  the  smile  of 
Jiis  mother  elicits  from  him  an  answering  and  sympathiz- 
ing smile;  and  at  the  same  age  an  augry  gesture  will 
frighten  him.  And  not  only  is  he  sensible  of  language  of 
either  kind  addressed  to  himself,  but  also  of  what  is 
addressed  to  others.  An  instance  is  on  record  of  a  child 
falling  into  fits  in  consequence  of  a  violent  altercation 
between  his  nurse  and  another  pereon,  which  took  place 
in  his  presence.  An  infant  may  possess  such  gentle  dis- 
positions that  he  will  contract  no  disposition  to  quarreling 
from  seeing  his  elders  always  doing  so;  but  this  is  a  mere 
chance.  The  dispositions  may  naturally  have  a  strong 
bent  that  way,  and  he  will  then  be,  as  it  were,  in  the  very 
school  calculated  to  make  him  a  thorough  quarreler.  The 
more  perfectly  that  the  home  of  infancy  is  a  home  of 
peace  and  love,  the  chances  are  unquestionably  the  greater 
that  the  children  will  grow  up  creatures  of  gentleness  and 
affection. 

The  earliest  intercourse  between  a  mother  and  her  child 
is  carried  on  by  means  of  the  expression  of  the  counte- 
nance and  the  tones  of  the  voice.  The  first  language  of 
an  infant  is  the  language  of  signs ;  these  are  at  first  invol- 
untary, and  indicate  his  wants  and  suflTerings.  After 
some  time  he  begins  to  be  sensible  of  the  existence  of 
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external  objects,  and  to  distinguish  his  mother's  face  fr 
that  of  all  others.  In  this  face  he  reads  hh  first  Ica^ 
The  child  ascertains  that  there  is  one  who  takes  conrt 
care  of  him,  to  whom  he  can  make  known  his  wants  i 
wiishe?.  lie  looks,  and  she  understands ;  he  cries,  and 
hastens  to  his  relief.     He  improves  daily  in  the  osc  e 

anguage  which  he  find.s  is  intelligible  to  her,  and  bvcoi 
at  length  a  little  master  of  pantomime.  lie  sees, 
she  looks  differently  at  him,  at  different  times,  i 
the  tones  of  her  voice  vary,  indicating  pleasnr 
approbation,  and  reproof.  Thus,  long  before  oi^U 
guage  is  used,  the  mother  and  child  have  a'^tab^H 
symbolical  language  of  the  countenance  and  tones  of 
voice,  to  which,  if  the  child  is  sprightly,  and  the  mot 
has  a  tact  for  it,  gesticulation  is  added.  The  mother  1 
perhaps,  used  this  natural  language  unconsciously,  but 
may  do  much  to  improve  and  refine  it,  and  to  oxfcrnl 
use  in  the  development  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  pt 
ers  of  her  child.  E.Kpression  of  countenance  adds  gni 
to  the  force  of  speech ;  and  aa  it  is  subject  to  the  wilj 
can  be  cultivated  and  improved. 

A  mother  should  take  care  that  every  feature,  Iix>k  « 
movement,  corresponds  with  her  feelings,  and  this  witln 
affectation.  Lcl  her  feel  as  she  ought,  and  then  endeavor 
look  as  she  feeUi.  Let  her,  when  the  occasion  calls  ia 
the  corresponding  feeling,  cast  upon  her  child  a  look 
pity,  of  sympathy,  of  consolation,  of  composure,  of  int 
est,  or  of  playfulness,  giNnng  to  each  a  distinct  characl 
while  her  habitual  expression  should  bear  the  stamp 
gentleness,  patience,  cheerfulness  and  hope.  AVlieii  ^i 
ernnient  and  discipline  are  nece.ssary,  let  the  countpiiui 
exhibit  authority,  decision,  firmness,  disapprobation,  a 
a  determination  to  be  obeyed,  mingled,  however,  w 
entire  composure  and  self-possession. 

In  infancy  and  childhood  the  muscles  of  the  face,  wli 
give  it  expression,  are  exceedingly  pUable,  and  yield 
almost  involuntary  obedience  to  the  emotions  and  oju" 
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tions  of  tbe  mind.  In  addition  to  the  care  which  mothers 
shoald  take  to  preserve  a  command  over  their  own  fea- 
tures and  tones  of  voice,  it  is  important  that  the  same  care 
should  be  exercised  over  the  children  themselves.  By 
tliese  means  much  may  be  done  to  mould  the  features  into 
forms  indicative  of  virtuous  emotions.  Habits  of  expres- 
dion  have  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  internal  feel- 
ings. A  smile,  even  if  produced  with  eflrart,  will  assist 
in  calming  angiy  emotions.  There  need  be  no  hypocrisy 
in  this.  We  adopt  various  methods  of  self-control,  and 
effect  that  by  indirect  means,  which  we  find  by  experience 
direet  efforts  of  the  will  can  not  accomplish.  The  efibrt 
to  control  our  features  aids  us  in  subduing  internal  emo- 
tion. This  principle  may  be  perverted  and  applied  to  the 
worst  purposes,  for  all  that  is  good  is  subject  to  abuse. 
The  child  who  is  early  habituated  to  avoid  disagreeable, 
sollen,  fretful  and  unkind  looks,  and  whose  affections  are 
at  the  same  time  cultivated  on  sound  principles,  will  have 
additional  security  given  to  the  exercise  of  these  affec- 
tions, and  a  power  of  subduing  contraiy  feelings,  wanting 
to  the  child  over  whose  features  and  modes  of  expression 
no  such  discipline  has  been  exercised. 

Great  pains  are  often  taken  to  cultivate  the  manners, 
and  to  give  them  an  air  of  courtesy,  respect  and  kindness. 
The  tones  of  the  voice,  articulation,  pronunciation,  and 
modes  of  speech,  are  made  matter  of  early  instruction. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  all  this  has  an  influence  in  mould- 
ing the  intellectual  and  moral  character.  The  various 
expressions  of  countenance  are  as  susceptible  of  control 
and  discipline,  and  react  on  the  mind  with  as  great  a 
force.  They  should  therefore  be  formed  into  habits  as 
well  as  the  manners  or  the  voice,  for  there  can  be  no 
greater  danger  of  offending  against  nature  and  simplicity 
in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 

The  eliect  of  these  principles  is  fully  seen  in  the  chanir<' 
which  takes  place  in  the  countenance  of  an  uneducated 
deaf  mute,  after  he  has  enjoyed  a  few  weeks  intercourse 
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with  hia  companions  in  misfortune  in  an  asjlnm. 
features,  expression  of  countenance,  and  general  dej 
meat,  undergo  a  wonderful  transformation,  and  sera 
acquire  a  new  power.  Catching  by  imitation  the  gpir 
those  around,  they  become  instruments  for  the  eipani 
mind  to  employ,  and  hare  no  small  degree  of  influew 
forming  habits  of  thinking  and  feeling. 

It  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  to  school  chil 
into  studying  the  expression  of  their  features.  As 
violent  emotions  should  be  repressed,  so  everj'  expre 
of  that  violence,  whether  shown  in  voice,  feature  or 
ture,  should  be  gradually  checked ;  not  thrown  \tan 
be  indulged  silently  and  in  concealment,  but  in  ia^M 
the  mother's  calm  cxpiessions  of  pity,  regret  or  Wm 
nation ;  and  in  childhood  by  the  same  means,  stret 
encd  by  rational  appeals  to  the  good  feelings.  A  g] 
of  the  mother's  eye  is  often  sufficient  to  deter  a  i 
from  error,  a  gesture  to  recall  former  advice,  a  «M 
overcome  resistance  or  soften  rebellion.  This  p<>1^| 
have  been  established  from  the  first. 

However  much  the  gift  of  personal  beauty  may 
been  misused,  and  although  it  be  confessedly  secon 
to  moral  and  mental  beauty,  yet  the  charm  of  an  ng 
ble  and  expressive  face  can  neither  be  denied  nor  ui 
Young  children  generally  possess  this  charm;  and  if 
not  remain  in  after  yeai-s,  it  may  be  because  the  ii 
gence  of  bad  passions  or  bad  habit.s  have  marred  it 
obviously  the  mother's  duty  to  preserve  the  best  git 
nature,  and  to  endeavor  that  the  pure  affections,  11 
intelligence,  and  gentle  sympathies  they  seek  to  culti 
in  their  children,  should  speak  in  their  countenanci 
well  as  in  their  actions. 

For  some  time  a  child  is  content  to  enjoy  the  sigh 
objects,  but  growth  and  increasing  strength  appurc 
inspire  the  desire  to  touch  and  to  grasp.  The  effort 
do  this  are  for  mojiths  uncertain  and  imperfect;  thei 
no  knowledge  of  distance  or  size ;  the  infant  reaches 
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far,  or  not  fer  enough ;  too  much  on  one  side  or  the 
other;  and  when  the  hand  accomplishes  its  intention,  it 
has  no  power  to  hold  or  grasp  the  object  of  desire.  Next 
comes  the  wish  for  possession.  All  who  have  observed 
the  early  manifestations  of  infancy,  know  that  a  child  is 
not  satisfied  to  touch  or  take  hold — ^it  wants  to  have.  No 
matter  how  unwieldy  the  object,  possession  alone  will 
satisfy.  The  gestures  accompanying  these  desires  are 
animated  in  proportion  to  physical  strength  and  energy ; 
the  in&nt  leans  forward,  stretches  out  its  arms,  kicks  its 
legs  about,  sometimes  with  a  little  straining  scream,  not, 
however,  of  anger,  but  of  anxious  expectation.  The  cry 
of  anger  comes  when  the  object  can  not  be  obtained,  or 
when  it  is  suddenly  removed. 

Disappointment  and  vexation  being  expressed  by  the 
same  means  as  bodily  pain  or  hunger,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  attention  which  such  manifestations  have  pro- 
cured, leads  the  child  to  expect  that  crying  will  obtain  all 
its  desires.  This  impression  should  be  removed,  and  a 
contrary  lesson  impressed.  First,  the  infant  should  not 
be  allowed  to  have  what  it  cries  for;  and  as  the  counte- 
nance and  manner  of  the  mother  have  been  the  means  of 
awakening  happy  emotions,  so  they  should  express  con- 
cern at  the  evidences  of  impatience.  If  the  child  desires 
an  object  which  it  may  touch,  the  wish  should  be  granted 
before  it  grows  into  irritability,  yet  not  in  such  haste  as 
to  preclude  a  small  exercise  of  patience  and  forbearance. 
Instant  and  constant  attention  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of 
children  renders  them  exacting,  violent,  or  fretful,  and 
will  even  engender  a  love  of  command  and  impatience  of 
control  quite  inimical  to  obedience.  Playful  notice,  while 
the  child  waits,  will  at  first  serve  to  restrain  irritable  feel- 
ings. It  is  too  much  to  expect  an  infant  to  await  its  grat- 
ification with  no  other  occupation  than  expectation.  This 
comes  when  time  and  habit  have  confirmed  the  certainty 
tbat  the  mother  will  attend  to  the  wishes  of  the  child ; 
reliance  upon  her,  and  confidence  in  her  love  ai:^  tmth, 
52 
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teutliiig  to  confirm  eereuity  of  temper.  The  mfln«f«K 
love  fostei-s  the  best  feelings.  Love  is  our  moral 
hhiiie.  An  infant  who  is  always  surrounded  hy  kind  1 
and  gentle  voices,  not  only  imitates  what  he  wee 
hearn,  but  all  his  emotions  are  of  that  ha[»py  cbai 
wITuh  inspires  kindness.  As  months  and  days  inci 
liis  sources  of  happiness  increase;  he  is  prepared  h 
■  iwii  phys^ieal  comfort  and  the  affection  he  experienc 
look  uiion  every  new  object  with  confidence  and  cli« 
ness;  anticipating  nothing  but  benevolence,  he  welt 
every  body  and  everj-  thing  with  gladness.  C!oi 
tioual  timidity  is  cViecked,  and  a  habit  of  conten 
formed. 

An  infant,  when  once  excited,  often  continues  \ 
after  the  exciting  cause  has  ceased.  To  change  the  I 
of  the  emotion,  should  be  the  object;  and  where 
thing  is  new  and  unknown,  this  is  sufficiently  ea» 
pleasing  sound,  a  bright  object,  will  often  suddenly  | 
end  to  a  fit  of  anger.  To  prevent  irritating  circunis 
is  still  more  important.  Une^isiness.  however  trifiil 
cause,  disturbs  peacefulness,  and  it  is  from  ^tcacef 
that  cheerfulness  and  good  temper  spring.  Wht 
feelings  are  thus  prepared,  trifling  annoyances  are 
awhile,  more  patiently  endured  ;  and  as  ij\t 
pears,  there  is  a  greater  readiness  to  observe,  ; 
happiness  from  external  objects.  Differences  of  tea 
ment  are  early  manifested ;  excitable  natures  nii. 
moderated  by  calmness  and  gentleness;  sluggish  u 
excited,  yet  never  with  violence.  A  fat,  c|uie(,  ' 
looking  child,  may  give  little  trouble,  and  this  ciiu 
is  therefore  called  sweet  temper;  but  it  ia  quite  as  i 
allied  to  insensibility,  which  must  be  shaken  off  h 
activity  of  the  parent;  otherwise,  selfishness,  and  fl 
of  whatever  contributes  to  selfish  pleasures,  may  spril 

A  young  infant  requires  constant  attention;  ( 
time  goes  on,  enough  of  tills  may  be  given,  aithott^ 
child   be  left  (or  apparently    left)  to  itself. 
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tender  age  he  acquires  a  species  of  independence,  namely. 
that  of  finding  happiness  in  himself  and  for  himself.  A 
babe  of  six  weeks  old,  awake  in  his  bed,  is  preparing  foi 
this  independence;  at  ten  weeks  he  will  have  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  some  attractive  object,  perhaps  upon  his  own 
moving  fingers,  and  he  is  happily  occupied.  At  a  later 
period,  when  he  can  sit  m  a  chair,  or  on  the  floor  amidst 
his  playthings,  he  will  require  the  watchful  glance  of  the 
mother,  and  occasionally  a  word  or  A  little  help,  to  assure 
him  of  her  presence  and  sympathy.  If  the  child  be 
inactive  and  dull,  then  he  will  need  to  have  his  powers  of 
observation  frequently  addressed  and  kept  alive ;  but  an 
excitable  child  is  best  left  to  wear  out  the  liveliness  of 
his  impressions  upon  a  few  objects,  without  interruption 
or  any  other  stimulus  than  that  which  is  innate,  or 
aroused  by  the  objects  themselves.  An  infant  with  lively 
feelings  and  quick  perceptions,  is  more  likely  to  be  impa- 
tient and  violent  than  one  of  slow  perceptions  and  defi- 
cient sensibility,  and  will  need  a  counteracting,  rather 
than  an  exciting  power.  He  should  not  be  hurried  from 
teeling  to  feeling,  and  from  object  to  object,  but  encour- 
aged to  dwell  upon  one. 

Every  office  performed  for  a  child  should  be  done  with 
gentleness  and  care.  When  carelessness  pervades  the 
general  management,  the  child  must  be  continually  uneasy; 
he  consequently  gets  the  reputation  of  bad  temper,  and  is 
deprived  of  those  kind  influences  which  can  alone  foster 
goodness.  The  close  connection  between  physical  com- 
fort and  moral  development,  ought  never  to  be  overlooked. 
Perhaps  the  most  difficult  part  of  infancy  is  that  in  which  the 
want  of  speech  is  felt,  but  without  the  power  of  utterance. 
The  intelligence  is  often  great;  the  sentiments  active; 
wishes  and  wants  are  intensely  felt,  but  the  means  oi 
expression  are  imperfect,  and  often  unintelligible.  The 
more  intelligent  the  child,  the  greater  is  the  probability 
of  violent  emotion  following  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
nnderstand  and  be  understood.    This  is  the  time  when 
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ler's  innneuee,  and  llie  cxperieuce  she  hasgiii 
of  her  child's  character,  will  come  into  use.  A  ' -"  r 
can  not  make  himself  understood,  usually  si:i 
in  vaiu  to  attempt  to  silence  him  by  giviug  hira  aometh 
that  he  does  not  cry  for ;  neither  will  any  good  piup 
be  served  by  talking  to  him  while  crying.  While  ' 
lence  is  at  ite  hight,  calmness  and  silence  are  the  best 
proofs.  Beside,  when  a  child  is  screaming,  the  roic« 
the  mother  must  be  elevated  to  loud  or  shrill  tcneei 
order  to  be  heard;  such  sounds  can  only  be  associs 
with  scolding,  or  with  a  noisy  mirth,  ill  fitting  the  feel 
with  which  she  should  witness  \riolence.  The  object  i) 
show  tliat  screaming  is  of  no  avail,  and  that  some  be 
means  must  be  adopted  to  express  and  obtain  its  wisf 
there  will  be  many  bursts  of  anger  before  this  is  effecl 
but  no  eVil  need  be  apprehended.  Wliile  the  mothei 
firm  and  calm,  the  child  will  not  cease  to  love  her,  1 
on  the  contrary,  her  aid  will  be  felt  upon  this  point  qi 
as  much  as  in  matters  of  bodily  suftering. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  a  child  so  treated,  to  softcu  i 
tears  of  real  grief  on  finding   that  his  mother's  coui: 
nance  looks  sorrowful,  and  so  to  forget  the  cause  of 
excitement.    It  is  always  better  for  the  parent  and  cl; 
to  be  alone  together  during  such  scenes.     A  child  o 
year  old,  when  crying  with  anger,  will  often  look  ro« 
on  his  observers  with  an  air  of  defiance  or  detenuit 
resistance;    or,  conscious  that  they  have   no  aympatl 
relapse  into  stubbornness.     However  erring,  he  should 
no  age  feel  that  he  has  lost  his  motlier's  sympathy  ;  ai 
on   the  slightest   evidence  that  grief  has  succeeded 
anger,  she  must  be  ready  to  encourage  and  to  aid. 
shake  of  the  head,  a  firm  but  gentle  no,  silence,  or  pbdi 
the  child  in  solitude,  will  sometimes  calm  the  paaaioo 
but  this  must  be  cautiously  tried,  leat  it  cause  terror 
greater  violence.     It   is  an  error  to   induce  children 
cease  crying  by  promising  them  what  they  want  aa  a« 
as  they  leave  off;  for  if  they  can  understand  the  word 
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"  When  you  have  ceased  crying,  I  wiU  give  it  you,"  they  can 
quite  as  well  comprehend,  "  You  can  not  have  it,  because  you 
have  cried;"  but  when  anger  has  subsided,  amusement 
most  be  provided,  so  that  the  child  shall  not  relapse  into 
fretfalness ;  the  object  being,  not  punishment,  but  to  show 
the  child  that  violence  will  not  obtain  its  wishes.  It  is 
difiScult  to  discover  how  children  acquire  the  power  of 
interpreting  language,  but  they  do  so  long  before  they  can 
use  it  Tone  of  voice,  and  expression  of  face,  assist  con- 
siderably ;  strangers,  particularly  when  not  accustomed  to 
children,  being  rarely  understood  by  them.  It  seems 
desirable  to  accustom  a  child  to  listen  to  a  few  words  from 
the  mother  relating  to  fiimiliar  objects  or  persons,  or  to 
some  of  his  own  actions,  that  he  may  be  habituated  to 
comprehend,  or  at  least  to  endeavor  to  do  so;  and  he 
might  be  questioned  by  words  and  signs,  so  that  he  shall 
reply  by  gestures,  and  by  such  sounds  as  he  is  able  to 
utter.  As  the  violence  of  this  period  of  childhood  arises 
so  much  from  want  of  language,  pains  should  be  taken 
by  the  mother  to  establish  between  herself  and  her  child 
some  means  of  communication  that  will  smooth  the 
difficulty. 

Constant  warnings,  threats,  or  entreaties,  have  a  most 
pernicious  effect,  when  the  obedience  they  would  obtain 
is  not  insisted  on.  The  child,  becoming  accustomed  to 
them,  ceases  to  regard  them,  and  imperceptibly  discovers 
that  words  do  not  really  mean  what  they  pretend  to 
convey,  and  thus  a  disregard  for  truth  is  first  taught. 
When  a  prohibition  is  given,  it  should  be  adhered  to ;  it 
wil!  be  necessary  to  repeat  it  many  times,  because  the 
tender  mind  can  not  be  expected  to  retain  ideas,  which 
may  immediately  influence  conduct;  but  the  repetition 
must  be  made  seriously  and  patiently,  not  by  an  angry 
ejaculation  or  reproof  uttered  in  hast*  and  irritation. 
The  oft  repeated  "let  that  alone,"  "  be  quiet,"  "  don't  do 
BO,"  "  how  naughty  you  are,"  only  conveys  that  something 
is  wrong ;  no  impression  is  made  except  one,  character- 
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felt  equally  by  both 


ized  by  some  auuoyi 

no  fixed  aud  definite  experience  is  obtiiined.         ""' 

A  uiotlter  should  always  endeavor  to  ascertai 
qualities  or  tendencies  are  most  iujurioualy  active, 
far  as  possible,  suppress  them  by  a  gentle  courae  o 
lueiit.  At  the  same  tiiue,  she  should  observe  w 
the  weakest  points  of  character,  and  if  these  be 
tlie  good  qualities  of  the  mind,  let  them  be  cultivu 
exercised  with  all  the  diligence  which  she  tan  c«>i 
For  example,  if  the  child  incline  to  be  destnicl 
breaking  toys,  killing  flies  or  other  small  animals, 
his  companions,  and  so  forth,  it  is  of  importance  t 
and  suppress  this  dangerous  proj^tensity,  and  to  ro 
activity  benevolence  and  gentleness  of  manner  in  i| 
If  the  child  sIk)W  a  deticiency  in  any  useful  qn; 
memory,  language,  power  of  observation,  and  so  o 
should  be  frequently  exercised,  because  exercise  st 
ens;  and  the  longer  that  the  exercise  is  contini 
power  of  performance  becomes  the  more  easy  and 
ble.  In  a  word,  check  bad  propensities,  encourage  go* 
and  in  either  case  with  gentleness  and  moderation, 
ing  to  circumstances. 

It  is  impoitant  to  recollect  that  the  vicious  or  di 
able  tendencies  of  children  are  at  first  weak,  and  | 
instances  may  with  little  trouble  be  remedied.  Bni 
disejise  is  superficial,  the  corrective  slionld  be  Ijg 
should  be  the  object  of  the  mother  to  prevent  rathi 
to  cure.  If  she  keej>  her  child  from  evil  coinn 
tious — that  is,  associating  with  pei-sons,  old  or  your 
are  likely  to  sully  the  infant  mind,  and  uothii^j 
easily  done — she  will  be  spared  days,  weeks,  perbap 
of  toil,  in  eradicating  the  mischievous  tendency  wh 
been  excited.  But  in  the  worst  oircumstauci«  tin 
aiise,  do  not  on  all  occasions  oppose  and  cornvi 
child  should  not  be  aware  of  your  intentions  to  c«>l 
systematically,  for  he  soon  discovers  he  is  to  b«  ibv 
aud  18  as  ready  tor  combat  as  his  opponent.     In  thi: 
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uer,  injudicious  coi-rectiou  has  spoiled  mauy  children,  who 
might  otherwise  have  been  the  pride  and  solace  of  their 
parents  in  after  years. 

Cleanliness,  order,  and  general  propriety  of  demeanor, 
are  to  be  ranked  among  moral  virtues,  and  their  founda- 
tion is  to  be  laid  in  childhood.  Parental  example  will  do 
much,  whether  manifested  in  the  observance  of  regular 
hours,  of  neatness,  delicacy,  genuine  courtesy,  and  the 
ease  which  always  accompanies  true  refinement.  Children 
can  not  be  taught  what  is  termed  manners,  without  ren- 
dering them  affected  and  insincere,  for  these  are  usually 
artificial  and  conventional ;  but  they  may  be  practised  in 
the  true  elements  of  politeness,  namely,  self-respect  and 
a  delicate  regard  to  the  rights  and  feelings  of  others,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  mere  desire  of  admiration,  or  the 
selfishness  which  has  no  regard  for  opinion,  and  which 
only  prompts  to  individual  gratification. 

It  id  desirable  that  children  should  observe  a  cleanly  and 
delicate  method  of  eating  and  drinking.  While  they  are 
too  young  to  feed  themselves,  their  food  should  be  given 
them  with  attention  to  neatness  and  comfort  As  soon 
as  they  can  assist  themselves,  continued  care  will  be  neces- 
sary to  accustom  them  to  the  use  of  the  spoon,  fork  and 
knife,  and  also  to  arrange  the  food  on  the  plate,  so  that  it 
may  be  eaten  with  attention  to  the  method  usually  ob- 
served; the  meat,  vegetable  and  bread  following  each 
other  in  regular  succession,  with  a  proper  proportion  of 
salt.  Drinking  or  speaking  with  the  mouth  full,  putting 
the  fingers  into  the  plate  and  mingling  the  food,  should 
be  checked  at  first. 

Conduct  at  table  is  also  worthy  of  attention.  Children 
are  often  inclined  to  play  with  the  different  utensils,  and 
BO  to  break  or  overturn  them ;  this  habit,  with  that  of 
reaching  for  what  they  require,  putting  their  elbows  on 
the  table,  sitting  awkwardly,  and  other  uncouth  demeanor, 
often  interrupt  the  comfort  of  the  family  meal.  A  love 
of  order  is  so  natural  to  some  children,  that  any  change 
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from  their  custuiiiar,v  routine,  ot  iu  the  iii^ual  pi 
the  difiereat  objeuU  aruuud  thciii,  ha«  b«^n  km 
excite  them  to  anger  or  tears.  There  are  other 
however,  in  which  a  love  of  order  must  be  created. 
Mutual  conHdeiice  should  be  a  govcrijiiig  i>rinc 
the  communion  between  jiareut  and  child.  This  c 
exist  where  tlie  t'ltriner  acta  only  as  a  judge  an 
giver,  who  acknowledges  no  conipii^siou,  no  sonxM 
can  not  weep  and  hope  with  the  offender.  Ti 
words,  "I  am  sorry  that  you  are  angry;"  "Try 
good,  and  1  will  help  you;"  "  Wipe  away  your  to^ 
let  me  hear  what  vexes  you,"  are  more  likely  to  <yi\ 
error,  or  turn  away  wrath,  tliau  stern  commands  i 
disapprobation  ;  for  this  treatment  does  not  cone*-; 
there  is  error,  or  disguise  its  evils,  while  it  diftV-rs 
from  the  compassion  which  fondles  or  coaxes,  and  b 
child  to  soften  its  violence  or  withdraw  it«  oppt 
Are  there  not  moments  in  the  lives  of  all,  wbeojy 
aiou  of  error  to  a  frietid  whose  symftathy,  uonso^H 
encouragement,  are  certain,  lessons  the  bitternej^s  f 
accusation  and  coutinns  good  lesolutions ?  Are  th« 
also  moments  when  the  want  of  such  a  friend,  < 
reproaches  and  cold  contempt  of  those  who  pos 
right  to  condemn,  hardens  the  heart,  and  convi 
wavering  repentance  into  dogged  perveraity  ?  If, 
at  an  early  age,  when  experience  and  self-depeudeiu 
so  influenced  by  tlie  denial  of  sympathy  and  the  adi 
tering  of  stern  reproach,  how  much  more  must  the  i 
buds  of  infantine  feeling  be  nipped  and  withered  h 
chilling  frosts  of  severity !  Nothing  can  he  more 
tiful  than  the  conduct  of  a  child  reared  under  the 
ence  of  love.  It  enters  among  strangers  unabashe< 
undismayed,  ready  to  welcome  and  Imj  welcomeil,  ae 
happiness,  and  prepared  to  tind  it  in  ewry 
with  every  body;  so  willing  to  be  plea.sed, 
gratification,  however  trifling,  is  prized  and 
habituated  to  cheerfulness,  yet  so  full  ■•*"  **■►'  sya 
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has  80  largely  enjoyed,  that,  however  gay,  it  does  not  lose 
sight  of  the  comfort  or  sorrows  of  others;  however 
amused,  there  is  no  selfishness  in  its  enjoyments ;  the  mind 
is  active  and  energetic,  and  the  whole  character  beaming 
with  intelligence  and  happiness. 

Reverse  this  picture,  and  see  the  child  who  has  been 
governed  by  fear — a  suspicious,  timid  glance,  an  endeavor 
to  escape  observation,  no  spontaneous  prattle,  no  words  or 
actions  pouring  out  the  unrestrained  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings ;  nothing  truly  enjoyed,  because  there  is  an  undefined 
fear  of  doing  or  saying  something  which  may  provoke 
rebuke;  or  if  there  be  enjoyments,  they  are  received  in 
silence,  and  in  that  solitude  of  heart  which  leads  to  self- 
ishness. Candor  is  a  quality  to  be  encouraged  in  chil- 
dren ;  indeed,  it  is  natural  to  them ;  their  helpless,  de- 
pendent nature  leads  them  to  seek  and  bestow  confidence ; 
they  have  no  reasons  for  concealment  but  such  as  fear 
induces.  If  it  be  needful,  as  assuredly  it  is,  to  learn  the 
character  of  a  child's  disposition  and  feelings,  to  trace  out 
the  beginnings  of  error,  to  observe  how  impressions  are 
made,  and  what  are  their  effects,  how  can  this  be  done 
when  fear  influences  the  child  to  conceal,  to  misrepresent, 
to  affect  and  to  deceive?  To  a  young  mother  whose 
career  of  maternal  duties  is  but  just  commenced,  it  may 
seem  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  importance  of  an 
affection  which  she  believes  is  already  too  full  for  increase; 
but  she  must  look  forward  to  the  time  when  she  will  be 
surrounded  with  little  ones,  of  different  dispositions,  the 
novelty  of  her  situation  worn  off',  and  youthful  spirits  less 
joyous  and  elastic.  When  pecuniary  means  are  not  so 
equal  to  the  support  and  comfort  of  many  as  of  one,  when 
cares  and  anxieties  of  all  kinds  increase,  then  comes  the 
time  for  the  exercise  of  perfect  love,  when  it  is  most  pow- 
erfully taxed,  and  when  it  is  most  likely  to  give  way. 
The  active  mind  is  more  liable  to  irritability  than  the 
indolent;  therefore  the  best  informed,  the  most  ardent, 
anxioos,  and  well-meaning  parents,  are  the  most  likely  tc 
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forget   their  previous  conviciiuiie,  und   in 

iin[mtk'iice  to  inspire  tlit'ir  ehildreu  \s-itli  fear,  audtl 

shake  the  confideuce  which  the  child  ought  to  rep 

its  piirent.     So  true  is  it,  tliat  before  we  can  g^^ 

drcMi,  we  iiiu-st  be  ul>le  to  goveru  ourselves.         ^B 

Obedience  froiu  child  to  parent  is  justly  insisted 

but  it   is  not   sufticieiitiy  coiisi<lered    that   the  ma 

establishing   it  tlepemls    mure  upon  the  conduct  i 

l>areut  than  ui»ou  that  of  the  child.     Obetlieiice,  U\ 

iiuy  use  in   forming  goodness,  must  be  ba^ed  a|>oi 

respect  and  contidence.     It  is  by  no  means  unusi 

children  to  be  told  that  whatever  their  parents  do 

is  right;  that  they  must  be  loved  and  looked  uji 

patterns,  and  obeyed  without  hesitation.     Now,  inn 

IrUinff  them  this,  it  would  be  witier  to  make  them  _ 

and  by  the  exercise  of  kindness  and  gentleness 

industrious  attention  to  duties,  strict  and  universal 

ance  of  truth,"  U.)  earn  the  love  atid   resj)ect 

counnand,  and,  by  example  and  practice,  ac 

young  to  witness  and  experience  the  eftcets  of 

we  recommend.     The  feelings  of  children   may  L 

jected  to  habit  as  readily  as  their  appetitee,  and  th 

inly  be  habituated  to  goodness  by  continually  feel 

•effects.     The   serenity  and   happiness  produced   bj 

treatment  nourishes   love  to  othei-s;  example  ahOT 

that  love  may  be  made  active.     The  child  who  se 

its  mother's  occupations  have  a  reference  to  the  adu 

or  Wfll'ure  of  otiiei-s,  that  they  coutribute  to  the  a 

of  all,  and  that  she  finds  pleasure  in  these  occap 

has  learned  a  practical  lesson  in  benevolence;  aoi 

seek  to  act  upon  what  it  has  learned,  its  efforts  shot 

gratefully  received.    No  matter  whether  they  are  n 

able  or  not,  the  intention  is  the  thing  to  be  value 

exercises   the    benevolence   to  employ    a   chik 

services,  such  a«  fetching  an  article  that  is  want< 

things  in  their  places,  picking  op  litter,  etc.     Wliefi 

fully   executed,   they   should   be   acknowl 
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villingly  performed,  thanks  are  still  due;  but  the  child 

fht  be  made  to  perceive  that  a  willing  service  is  moat 

wd. 

L  mother  gains  nothing,  and  loses  every  thing,  by 

king  a  child  fear  her.    Fear  may  compel  obedience, 

it  will  establish  no  real  goodness,  no  spontaneous  wish 
do  right;  on  the  contrary,  commands  will  be  evaded 
snever  it  may  be  done  with  impunity.  There  will  be 
cealment  of  thoughts,  feelings  and  actions ;  and  cun* 
g  and  deceit  will  take  the  place  of  truth  and  honesty, 
1  the  mother  will  never  have  any  influence,  nothing  but 
iporary  power.     The  only  fear  a  child  should  feel,  is 

fear  to  do  wrong ;  not,  however,  because  it  dreads 
lishment,  for  this  is  a  low,  debasing  motive,  but 
ause  it  would  not  pain  those  it  loves.  The  fear  of  a 
ther's  sorrowful  countenance  will  be  a  more  efScieut 
ck,  a  move  healthy  influence  to  a  youiig  child,  than  the 
r  of  her  angrj-  voice.  Confidence  in  a  mother  is  very 
essary  to  obedience,  and  can  only  be  obtained  by  such 
ractice  of  truth  and  steadfastness  on  her  part,  that  there 
.  perfect  reliance  upon  her.  A  child  has  little  or  no 
•erience  of  the  consequences  of  his  actions,  nor  will  he 
h  the  best  guidance  always  consent  to  take  warnings 
I  prohibitions  upon  trust ;  but  when  he  is  never  de- 
red,  when  promises  are  never  broken,  threats  never 
ie  in  vain,  there  grows  up  a  faith  in  the  mother  that 
Is  a  child  to  respect  and  to  obey.  To  gain  this  faith, 
I  perfect  reliance,  the  mother  must  be  consistent,  equal 
temper,  the  same  to-day  as  yesterday,  otherwise  the 
Id  becomes  confused,  does  not  understand  why  the 
mission  of  yesterday  is  changed  into  a  denial  to-day, 
vhy  the  smile  of  affection  is  now  altered  to  the  tone 
irritable  complaint. 

'alsehoods  of  a  very  fearful  kind  are  sometimes  uttered 
deter  children  from  errors.  Threats  of  old  men  and 
;k  men,  and  other  like  terrors,  &Im  tmA  true,  are 
>rted  to,  to  Mghten  them  va!^  er> 
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tained  that  death,  fita,  idiocy,  or  iosauity,  have  Wa 
consequences  of  such  inhumanity.  But  setting  Mide 
probable  chance  of  such  calamities,  there  are  other  on 
rcftulta.  If  the  child  discovers  the  falsehoods  prae^ 
ni-'on  him,  he  becomes  boldly  inditterent  to  the  tbretj 
more  disobedient  and  willful  than  ever;  disbelieva 
that  is  said  to  him,  and,  finding  no  respect  for  trut 
others,  has  no  regarti  for  it  himself.  Wliat  beconu 
the  timid  child?  He  lives  in  a  state  of  fear  of— be  ki 
not  what.  The  sight  of  u  strange  lace  or  a  new  o 
tills  him  with  terror,  for  it  may  be  one  of  the  bo 
with  which  he  has  been  threatened ;  his  faculties  ar 
deceived,  and  diverted  from  their  proper  objects;  he 
a  life  of  fear  and  doubt,  unable  to  distinguish  beti 
what  is  true  or  false,  real  or  unreal,  good  or  bad.  He  I 
nothing ;  it  is  well  if  he  does  not  bate.  But  he  is  iioi 
more  obedient. 

The  exercise  of  any  sort  of  cruelty  toward  chile 
renders  them  insensible  to  the  sufferings  of  others, 
this  is  a  reason  why  they  should  not  be  subjecte 
sonal  chastisement.  Imitation  being  one  of  the  i 
faculties,  the  child  who  is  beaten  also  nses  blow^i 
his  purposes.  There  are  many  parents  who,  ui>oi'i  '• 
reflection,  would  shrink  from  inflicting  a  i>enfMjiial  oo 
tion,  or  encouraging  violence,  yet  are  continually  lii 
ing  a  passion  for  fighting.  For  instance,  a  child 
down  and  hurts  itself  against  the  floor  or  the  funiii 
and  is  immediately  urged  to  beat  them.  This  is  the 
lesson,  practically  showing  that  revenge  ia  to  be  in«iiii 
Above  all  things,  let  the  mother  beware  how  irritali 
betray  her  into  a  slight  pat,  a  twitch,  or  a  gentle  #ln 
if  indulged,  they  inevitably  lead  to  something  nioi-e, 
personal  correction  becomes  a  regular  habit.  When  i 
recoiii-se  is  had  to  blows,  nothing  else  is  left ;  thee 
gets  hardened  to  the  sense  of  pain,  indifferent  to  di«gT 
and  before  committing  a  fViult,  does  not  consider  wluM 
he  is  about  to  do  right  or  wrong,  but   weighs  the  An 
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of  escape,  and  the  proposed  gratification  against  the  pain 
of  a  beating.  There  is  a  quality  in  most  minds  which 
reseats  injustice  and  feels  disgrace.  It  is  a  valuable  senti- 
ment, and  gives  that  self-respect  which  assists  in  elevating 
the  character,  and  preserving  the  individual  from  every 
thing  base  and  degrading.  When  this  sentiment  is  pow- 
erfhl,  a  resentful  feeling  is  aroused  by  violent  correction, 
not  the  humility  which  is  necessaiy  to  a  sense  of  error 
and  consequent  amendment.  Where  it  is  not  active, 
chastisement  extinguishes  all  feeling  of  self-respect,  of 
honest  and  worthy  ambition,  of  generous  desires,  and 
eatablishee  in  their  stead  a  taste  for  all  that  is  base,  low 
and  sensnal.  Every  correction  that  is  inflicted  in  anger, 
bears  the  appearance  of  revenge,  and  seems  intended  to 
gratify  the  offended  feelings  of  the  parent,  not  to  amend 
the  child.  If  a  parent  is  angry,  she  mast  wait  before  she 
speaks.  This  will  ^ve  her  time  for  reflection,  and  then 
she  will  seldom  err.  It  is  a  habit  that  should  be  perse- 
veringly  practised  by  every  irritable  nature.  Many  per- 
sons act  wrong  upon  impulse,  who  are  right  upon  reflec- 
tion ;  with  such,  reflection  should  always  precede  action. 
No  man  submits  to  a  blow ;  he  considers  it  the  heaviest 
indignity  that  he  can  receive ;  while  to  strike  a  woman  is 
deemed  so  great  an  act  of  cowardice,  that  few  persons, 
however  debased,  are  found  guilty  of  the  practice.  Her 
weakness  is  her  protection.  How  comes  it,  then,  that 
children  are  subjected  to  a  degradation  which  a  man 
revolts  from  enduring  or  inflicting  ?  The  nature  of  a 
blow  is  not  altered  by  the  person  on  whom  it  is  inflicted, 
except  that  the  physical  weakness  of  the  one  party  reflects 
upon  the  individual  who  deals  the  blow.  The  influence 
is,  that  the  parent  who  inflicts  personal  chastisement  is 
more  degraded  than  the  child  who  receives  it;  and 
though  the  child  can  not  reason  thus,  he  feels  thus,  togethci 
with  a  sense  of  injury  that  must  break  up  all  filial  respect 
and  confidence.  These  remarks  apply  to  a  later  period 
than  childhood;  but  the  beginning  is  then,  and  the  parent 


war.  To  cultivate  the  opposft 
already  mentioned,  is  the  mothei 
vent  every  oircnmstance  that  can 
sity,  manifesting  dislike  at  ita 
I'hock  can  be  found  than  occiipati* 
thing  to  do  that  will  employ  ita  ^ 
ought  to  show  it  how  anini^^ 
making  use  of  a  toy,  teaching  9m 
:ind  protect  the  representation  ol 
taking  it  away  on  the  tint  exj 
Wlien  the  child  can  comprehend 
talcs  of  mercy,  never  of  crndti/,  & 
delinqnent  is  punished;  for  where 
cruelty,  the  mind  receives  pleas 
detiiils;  indeed,  it  is  seldom  prud< 
etoriea  which  illustrate  miscondui 
shonld  be  of  goodness ;  their  cm 
excited,  that  they  are  impelled  to 
of,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  facta 
excite  the  feelings  by  tales  of  dc 
Indifference  or  unhealthy  sensibi 
sudi  excitements,  and  compassi^ 
exhausted  upon  fiction,  instea^H 
realities.     No  child  shonld  be  allS 
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the  children  of  a  family  will  be  actuated  by  the  same 
spirit — a  spirit  subversive  of  selfishness.  Dissimilar  as  all 
characters  are,  different  as  all  intellects  are,  and  different 
as  all  situations  are,  the  great  duty  of  life  is  the  same — 
the  promotion  of  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  our  fellow- 
men.  There  are  few  errors,  perhaps  none,  which  do  not 
affect  the  happiness  of  others  as  well  as  of  ourselves ;  each 
individual  who  improves  himself,  improves  society ;  and 
every  mother  who  rears  her  child  aright,  aids  the  universal 
progress  toward  excellence. 

SASLIE8T  INTELLECTUAL  EDUCATION. 

The  intellectual  education  of  children,  until  two  years 
of  age,  consists  in  preparing  the  senses  for  the  reception 
of  correct  ideas  of  things.  The  rudiments  of  all  learning 
are  acquired  by  means  of  the  sight,  bearing,  smell,  touch 
and  taste;  as  these  increase  in  strength  and  activity,  new 
ideas  are  gained,  and  new  impressions  made.  The  opera- 
tions of  the  senses  are  so  closely  connected,  that  correct 
notions  can  not  be  at  first  acquired  on  any  subject  by  the 
action  of  one  sense  only.  Touch  confirms  or  corrects 
ideas  of  form,  texture  and  substance ;  and  we  find  that 
the  blind  employ  this  sense  to  acquire  the  knowledge  that 
can  not  be  obtained  by  vision,  while  signs  and  gestures 
are  addressed  to  the  deaf,  and  employed  by  the  dumb,  to 
express  what  speech  usually  conveys.  Infants  must  be 
permitted  the  free  use  of  the  senses,  and  be  furnished 
with  the  best  means  for  promoting  their  voluntary  and 
healthful  employment.  Direction  is  all  that  is  needed 
from  the  parent,  while  imitation  is  the  faculty  she  will 
chiefly  appeal  to,  always  keeping  in  mind  the  delicacy 
and  excitability  of  the  organs.  She  will  find  that  at  a 
very  early  age  there  are  decided  indications  of  a  prefer- 
ence for  certain  objects ;  and  though  she  may  contribute 
to  happiness  by  indulging  a  predilection,  she  ought  grad- 
ually to  endeavor  to  direct  the  attention  to  obiects  which 
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will  generally  .employ  the  fecultiea.  For  eza 
child  show  tuost  delight  at  seeing  colore,  alie  ought  n 
fostor  this  use  of  the  eye  ouly,  but  direct  it  to  disiH 
form,  dimension,  arrangement  and  numbers.  It  ni 
to  encourage  that  which  is  most  eaay  and  pieu^urablt 
the  object  of  the  first  steps  in  education  is  to  prepa 
the  powers,  not  to  perfect  otu. 

Next  to  bodily  health,  employment  is  the  aouroe 
infant's  happiness,  and  one  of  the  meaus  of  developil 
moral  nature.  The  love  of  employment  is  an  inherci 
sire  or  instinct ;  and  it  remains  to  be  considered  hoi 
strong  desire  for  occupation  may  beat  be  satiafio*] 
directed.  First,  objects  must  be  found  for  ite  ex 
which  are  harmless,  of  no  value,  or  not  easily  injutx'i 
which  shall  address  the  eye  and  the  touch.  The  iu 
tiou  to  carry  every  thing  to  the  mouth  renders  it  di 
to  provide  proper  meaus  of  amusement,  but  which 
be  done  by  a  little  ingenuity.  A  colored  silk  or  t 
handkerchief,  for  instance,  is  to  be  met  with  in 
house;  having  variety  of  color,  and  being  capable  of  v 
of  form,  the  eye  is  delighted;  it£  softuc^  graOlu 
sense  of  touch,  while  it«  yielding  nature  permi^^f 
shaken,  twisted,  whisked  about,  offering  endless  ft 
meut  for  the  exercise  of  tbe  hands  and  anu«.  A 
power  of  observation  grows,  the  mother  may  fol 
handkerchief,  which  the  child  will  watch,  aud  nexl 
tate.  A  piece  of  broad  ribbon  will  give  a  variety  of  < 
tainment,  and  the  crumpling  and  folding  of  paper  chi 
its  character  again.  A  bag  should  be  prepared  iu  \ 
to  store  every  fragment  that  can  delight  witljout  htj 
an  infant.  There  are  articles  iu  every  house,  wbic 
gathered  up  and  applied,  would  spare  mouey,  time 
temper — for  example,  feathei-s,  shells,  buttons  of  ( 
variety,  cotton-winders,  corks,  cards,  colore*!  beadd, 
of  silk,  ribbon,  and  printed  cotton,  with  niauv 
nameless  matters.  One  precaution  is  nece^ 
every  article   that   can  be  swallowed  shoold 
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upou  a  string,  so  that  they  may  be  moved  freely  upon  it 
These  things  will  at  first  only  be  turned  over,  tumbled 
about,  shaken,  rolled  hither  and  thither,  put  in  and  out  of 
the  bag :  as  soon  as  this  has  become  wearisome,  and  there 
is  no  more  spontaneous  application  of  them  on  the  part  of 
the  child,  the  mother  may  arrange  them  in  certain  forms 
or  according  to  color ;  in  short,  make  any  application  of 
them  likely  to  attract.  Then  she  may  place  them  by 
number — one  here,  two  there,  next  three,  etc.,  or  she  may 
raise  cotton-winders,  corks,  or  cubes  of  wood,  one  upon 
the  other,  or  distribute  them  in  squares,  columns,  etc. 
All  she  has  to  observe  is,  that  she  conveys  only  one  idea 
at  a  time,  that  she  never  insists  upon  the  continuance  of  a 
pastime  one  instant  after  it  has  become  irksome,  nor 
worries  a  child  from  object  to  object,  but  leaves  the  child 
free  to  imitate,  alter,  or  otherwise  apply  the  idea,  since 
something  may  have  been  suggested  which  it  will  benefit 
the  child  to  work  out,  and  so  raise  him  above  the  mere 
imitator.  She  has  only  to  give  the  direction :  suggestion 
is  her  province  equally  with  example. 

A  book  with  cloth  leaves  whereon  to  paste  prints,  is  a 
source  of  unfailing  pleasure ;  it  can  not  be  torn  like  paper, 
and  gives  the  means  of  associating  things  with  their 
names.  Representations  of  domestic  animals,  birds,  in- 
sects, fruits,  vegetables,  utensils  and  furniture,  are  the 
most  desirable,  because  they  are  seen  in  their  realities; 
while  the  power  of  cutting  out  with  the  scissore  is  another 
admirable  means  of  addiessing  their  faculties,  quite  worth 
u  mother's  cultivation.  A  very  rough  resemblance  satis- 
fies a  child ;  and  the  use  of  the  pencil  and  scissors,  or  a 
reference  to  prints,  assists  in  illustrating  a  story  or  a  fact, 
whichwithout  such  aids  is  often  uninteresting  and  un- 
intelligible. Objects  that  fit  one  into  another,  exercise 
the  hand  and  the  eye,  such  as  a  box  with  a  sliding  lid,  n 
piece  of  wood  with  holes,  having  corks  corresponding  in 
size,  a  baaket  to  be  filled  with  cubes  of  wood  and  carried 
Atead  "^  soch  as  these,  also  act  as  trials  of 
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patteuce.  A  box  with  compartnieiite,  in  whid 
couuters,  beans,  beads,  cubes,  triangles,  etc.,  coii 
arranged  according  to  size,  form  and  color,  is  a  9afi 
desirable  toy  when  the  child  has  ceased  to  put  cverj- 
to  the  mouth.  It  is  almost  unnecessary-  to  recconin: 
box  of  bricks,  nine-pins,  a  ball,  a  doll,  n  cradle,  etc 
soon  as  a  toy  has  ceased  to  amuse  it  should  be  put 
and,  if  it  no  longer  excites  attention,  kept  out  of 
until  time  enough  has  elapsed  to  make  ita  novelty 
attractive.  A  slate  and  pencil  are  usually  welcome 
dren  are  delighted  to  imitate  the  occupationni 
persons,  and  are  happy  in  believing  themselves  t^Q 
ing  or  writing.  When  children  are  beginning  to  i 
late  sounds,  it  would  assist  them  if  familiar  objects 
pointed  out,  and,  at  the  «ame  time,  the  name  of  eat 
tinctly  pronounced.  The  ear  would  thus  be  insti 
and  the  imitation  aroused.  When  lisfciiinir  eariia 
child's  lips  and  tongue  may  often  be  <tl>servcd 
involuntarily  the  movements  of  those  of  the  spi 
60  acquiring  the  first  principles  of  articulation, 
and  dumb  are  taught  to  speak  by  directing  their  attt 
to  the  position  of  the  lips,  tongue,  teeth,  and  laryi 
the  speaker  during  utterance.  The  same  meana 
be  enifdoyed  to  overcome  the  difficulty  in  pronou 
certain  letters  experienced  by  some  children.  Tbti 
e  and  k  are  otlen  sounded  like  t,  as  took  for  cook,  ti 
kiss.  If  at  four  years  of  age  articulation  is  not  jierl 
child  ought  to  be  systeniaticall}'  taught  to  proiKMinoi 
rectly. 

A  child  will  not  always  put  a  toy  to  the   pufp« 
which  it  was  intended ;  but  provided  he  does  not  do 
it,  this  exercise  of  invention  is  advantage<.ms,  and  ll 
this  reason  that  fragments  are  more   agrees  1 
most  perfect  toy  which  ha'^  hut  one  action.     ' 
usually  fond  of  destroying  and  of  construct, 
have  not  materials  for  the    latter,  they  will  make 
out  of  an}-  thing  that  fii-st  oft'ei-s  its«lf.     Mamy  an*  < 
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mischievous  who  are  only  impelled  by  their  nature  to  con- 
struct, and  who,  having  no  employment  found  for  their 
natural  activity,  create  it  for  themselves.  The  little  articles 
above  enumerated  may  be  made  at  little  cost ;  and  in  this 
department  of  infant  training  the  father  may  give  import- 
ant aid.  A  child  having  no  experience  of  its  own  strength, 
does  not  know  what  cau  and  can  not  be  broken,  nor 
foresee  the  effect  of  its  own  actions ;  while  the  constant 
injunction  to  take  care,  the  directions  not  to  do  this,  and 
to  beware  of  that,  so  perplex,  irritate,  or  alarm,  that  there 
is  no  enjoyment  in  the  plaything,  and  the  pastime  ends  in 
mechanically  looking  at  or  moving  it  without  benefit  or 
pleasure.  If  allowed  to  destroy  without  caution  or  care, 
the  first  step  is  taken  toward  reckless  wastefulness.  The 
only  care  to  be  expected  from  a  young  child  is  abstaining 
froni  direct  violence,  and  the  endeavor  to  gather  his  play- 
things together,  and  put  them  by  in  the  box,  drawer,  or 
cnpboai-d  allotted  to  them ;  and  even  in  this  he  must  be 
assistetl,  for  when  amusement  is  over,  the  interest  in  them 
is  over  also,  and  the  child  can  not  be  expected  to  nnder- 
Btand  the  utility  of  order  till  he  has  had  experience  of  its 
advantages. 

We  do  not  mean  that  children  should  be  taught,  to  play, 
or  that  their  faculties  should  be  systematically  put  to  work ; 
the  object  is  to  furnish  the  means  of  employing  that 
activity  with  which  they  are  so  largely  gifted,  so  that  it 
may  not  be  used  injuriously  to  themselves  or  others,  but 
be  turned  to  the  development  of  many  of  the  mental 
qualities.  Neglected  children  exhibit  melancholy  ex- 
amples of  the  misapplication  of  their  early  powers.  The 
well-wom  adage, "  Idleness  is  the  root  of  all  evil,"  applies 
to  infants  as  well  as  adults ;  with  this  difference,  that  their 
idleness  is  not  a  matter  of  choice,  and  that,  intellectually 
as  well  as  physically,  they  are  dependent  beings. 

The  playthings  of  children  may  be  made  serviceable  in 
giving  tfaem  notions  of  property.  Furniture,  utensils, 
booloB,  an^  *«iiti  of  a  house,  offer  constant  temj>- 
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luUoiis  to  the  curoisity  and  activity  i>f  oli'"  ' 
often  materially  iujured  by  them ;  they  are  • 
fringing  positive  commands  when  they  meddle  witb 
but  if  provided  with  j»roper  objecti*  of  amuisenient  ai 
servation,  if  they  be  repeatedly  shown  thnt  these  i 
are  (heir  oum,  but  not  the  furniture,  the  temptation 
will  be  less.  Besides  wliieh,  there  ought  to  be  tis  sc 
ous  a  regsird  to  the  property  of  the  child,  «8  is  n 
from  him  with  regard  to  the  possessions  of  othere 
the  undei-standing  may  be  strengthened  by  reservin, 
few  article*  which  can  be  lent  when  a^keri  for. 
should  be  kept  a[>art,  atid  over  his  own  toys  there 
be  perfect  power,  while  they  are  not  ap]ilied  to 
other  people.  When  there  is  a  determination  to  d 
no  new  toys  should  be  bestowed,  but  it  is  scarcely 
take  away  those  already  in  possession ;  an  articl 
given-  becomes  property,  which  the  owner  can  t 
justly  made  to  resign.  No  moral  law  should  be  infi 
because  a  child  is  in  the  power  of  its  parents:  if 
rule  is  admitted  that  authority — sajierior  strung 
short,  whatever  constitutes  poxcer,  may  do  wr"Ug 
pleasure.  Children  should  feel  that  their  p&rfi 
their  protectors,  who  will  not  only  rescne  them  fn 
danger  of  the  moment,  but  also  foresee  and  prevei 
Having  felt  this  in  all  that  regards  comfort,  heal 
allaying  of  hunger  and  thirst,  alleviation  of  pair 
they  will  soon  make  an  instinctive  moral  applicat 
the  protective  power  and  inclination. 

Telling  stories  is  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  amuse 
and,  fortunately,  no  one,  however  deficient  in  invi 
need  be  at  a  loss,  for  the  child  is  best  satisfied  wi 
simplest  narrative,  simpl}-  because  he  can  nndervtai 
sympathise.  He  is  delighted  to  hear  that  a  littJe 
came  out  of  a  hole,  and  carried  some  cruml»  frc 
floor  to  his  little  hungry  children  at  home.  This  r 
related  in  more  detail  twenty  times  in  the  same 
and  "tell  it  again  "  will  follow  every  repetition 
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better  told  than  read.  Indeed,  tliere  are  vei7  few  publi 
cations  simple  enough  for  cei-y  little  children.  Everj 
mother  should  give  attention  to  the  accomplishment  of 
telling  a  story;  it  is  a  powerful  instrument  for  the  pro- 
dnetion  of  good,  when  wielded  with  discretion.  She 
should  not  make  too  much  use  of  the  wonderful,  none  of 
the  terrible,  the  pathetic  occasionally,  the  benevolent  more 
freqvientl V ;  but  she  must  not  always  address  the  senti- 
ments and  affections.  Simple  facts  illustrntivc  of  the 
habits  of  animals,  birds,  insects,  trifling  details  of  tcmmon 
events,  such  as  of  the  doings  of  the  man  while  makitig  n 
chair  or  painting  a  house,  or  of  a  little  girl  who  gathered 
wild  strawberries,  and  running  home  very  fast,  was  quite 
out  of  breath — such  are  also  very  suitable  materials  for 
story-telling,  to  be  embellished  by  descriptions,  and 
lengthened  out  by  words  rather  than  by  too  many  or  dis- 
similar ideas.  Verse  and  song  should  bring  their  charms 
also.  Moat  children  are  caught  by  versification,  and  by 
the  melody  of  rhyme,  long  before  they  understand  words ; 
the  effect  of  soft  vocal  music  seems  instinctively  acknowl- 
edged in  that  maternal  lullaby  which  forms  a  part  of  all 
national  music.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  upon 
the  various  sentiments  and  faculties  which  ma^-  be  thus 
healthily  addressed,  nor  that  the  child  may  be  kept  from 
bodily  fatigue  during  the  recital  of  a  tale,  while  tlio  mother 
may  ply  her  needle,  or  pursue  other  domestic  occupations. 

In  telling  stories,  it  is  well  to  divide  them  into  those 
that  have  happened,  those  that  might  happen,  and  those 
that  never  could  happen.  The  last  should  be  reserved 
till  the  undei-standing  is  advanced  enough  to  make  some 
thing  like  a  distinction  between  the  possible  and  the  im- 
possible. A  love  of  truth  is  imperceptibly  but  surely  ad- 
vanced by  impressing  its  importance  upon  the  intellect  as 
well  as  upon  the  sentiments. 

Children  indulge  their  imaginations  by  pretending  to 
be  other  people,  and  performing  a  series  of  events  which 
they   have  seen  or  heard   of,   or  only  supposed.      They 


of  having  said  or  doue  wron^^H 
tlieii  somebody  else.  A  iiuttDw 
defence,  however  ingenious,  nor  a 
batiou  of  the  ingenuity  to  escape 
evil  from  this  exercise  of  the  imaj 
ia  DO  mischievous  intention  ;  on 
character  of  the  child  will  frequet 
The  prevailing  sentiments  will  thi 
selves ;  the  benevolent  will  enact 
generosity;  the  violent  will  }>€rfol 
punishment,  or  of  contention  ;  1 
their  fears,  and  the  hopeful  their 
fancied  churacter  is  a  harmless  ad 
the  fancy,  and  in  this  case  H^M 
cultivated  ;  but  where  the  obj^S? 
admiration,  and  not  to  excite  lu 
reality  of  his  personification,  he  d 
the  indifference  of  the  bystandera. 
Out-door  sports  in  fields  and 
ufKJii  the  weather.  Gathering  wil 
into  nosegays^  and  garlands,  won 
stringing  berries,  the  sjunle,  the  1 
and  the  hoop,  arc  univereally  kl 
house,  the  mother  must  oecasionii 
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may  not  be  gathered,  and  the  spots  which  may  or  may 
not  be  played  in. 

A  fear  of  insects  and  reptiles  is  very  prevalent  among 
adults,  and  especially  females,  and  may  in  most  cases  be 
traced  to  the  impressions  made  in  early  childhood ;  it  leads 
to  mach  cruelty  and  needless  destruction  of  life,  while  it 
deprives  those  who  arc  under  its  influence  of  a  large  share 
of  delightful  and  profitable  information.  The  innocent 
pleasures  to  be  derived  from  flowers,  trees,  and  all  else 
that  adorns  the  country,  are  converted  into  fear  and  pain, 
by  the  dread  of  the  insects  and  reptiles  that  dwell  among 
them,  and  which,  in  truth,  contribute  to  their  interest. 

A  child  should  be  taught  to  avoid  wasps  and  hornets, 
not  to  handle  bees,  and  not  to  sit  down  on  ants'  nests. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  let  the  ingenuity  and  industry  of 
these  insects  be  pointed  out,  so  as  to  raise  emotions  of 
pleasure  in  the  infant  mind.  A  little  attention  in  this  re- 
spect would  greatly  improve  the  intelligence  and  taste  of 
the  child,  and,  at  the  least,  prevent  it  from  feeling  disgust 
or  aversion  in  looking  upon  some  of  nature's  most  inter- 
esting works.  To  bad  training  in  infancy,  we  have  to 
ascribe  the  loathing  which  is  usually  felt  respecting  toads, 
spiders,  and  many  other  creatures,  whose  uses  and  econ- 
omy ought  to  be  the  subject  of  delightful  contemplation. 
We  say  to  all  mothers — lose  no  opportunity  of  cultivating 
in  your  children  a  perception  of  the  useful  and  the  beauti- 
ful, whether  in  nature  or  art,  for  ou  this  may  be  founded 
the  correct  habits  and  tastes  of  after  years. 

TeUxng  children  they  must  attend  and  observe,  is  of  no 
use  whatever ;  they  do  not  know  why  they  should  learn  ; 
they  have  no  wish  to  learn,  or  rather  they  have  no  wish 
to  study ;  but  when  they  have  continually  derived  pleasure 
from  observation,  they  will  observe  from  inclination.  On 
first  being  pat  into  a  swing,  the  child  has  no  notion  what 
it  will  feel ;  bat  when  it  has  ascertained  the  motion  to  be 
pleavxrable,  the  v  4ie  swing  is  associated  with 

ptoiaore.    7  4  undergoes  the  same 
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two  years  of  age — or  even  under  1 
to  circumstances — children  should 
any  species  of  knowledge  which 
exertion  of  the  intellect.  Attem[ 
children  to  read,  to  repeat  answ 
are  highly  blanieable.  As  repeal 
brought  under  the  notice  of  th 
joyous  conceptions  in  his  tender  d 
age  the  growth  of  those  habits  wh 
youth  as  well  as  later  years.  ChiU 
of  imitation,  should,  by  all  mean: 
male  attendants  who  possess  an  e< 
study  to  cultivate  correct  seutime 
young  charge.  For  the  same  i-eai 
be  allowed  to  associate  with  servai 
indelicately.  In  those  parts  of  the 
provincial  dialect  prevails,  fenuiU 
possible,  be  procured  from  a  disti 
is  more  correct ;  and  if  mothers 
expense  of  doing  so,  they  should 
attendance  and  care,  to  compeiisi 
mothers  be  assured  that  they  can 
error  in  the  i-earing  of  their  childr 
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girls.  It  is  allowed,  for  instance,  that  they  are  more  liable 
to  convulsion  fits;  but  this  is  a  point  which  we  leave  to 
the  discretion  and  advice  of  the  physician.  As  infants 
approach  two  or  three  years  of  age,  they  will  have  a  tend- 
ency to  amuse  themselves  in  a  manner  befitting  their  sex. 
A  taste  for  nursing  seems  a  strongly  planted  pas.sion  in 
females,  and  will  readily  demonstrate  itself  in  the  fondling 
and  dressing  of  dolls.  This  is  a  sentiment  which  sIkmiUI 
be  encouraged  by  the  mother  or  nurse,  not  only  because 
it  is  natural  and  innocent,  but  because  it  leads  to  careful 
and  tasteful  habits.  Many  women  will  acknowledge  that 
their  taste  for  neatness  in  attire  was  first  cultivated  by 
the  attentions  which  they  lavished  on  their  dolls.  But 
this  matter  ought  strictly  to  be  treated  of  in  an  advanced 
work,  and  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  make  it  the  object 
of  a  passing  hint.  Boys  will,  in  the  same  manner,  exhibit 
peculiar  tastes  and  tendencies,  which  will  admit  of  similai 
regulation. 
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In  the  modem   treiitnietiW 

diseases,  we  employ  romedics 

Some  of  them  are  new,  but  all 

dose.     In  giving  these  remedii 

1                                of  articles   from  t}ic   Eclectic 

though  intended  for  physiciiitl 

to  the  ordinary  reader.        ^H 

1                                    Where  no  do!>e  is  nanie^l 

1                                 tiiat  the  common   proportion! 

of  wjiter  (half  a  table  glass), 

may  be  given  every  one  to  foi 

The  tirst   questions   that    r 

disease  of  the  reproductive  orj 

and  why  are   they  so   difBcui 

first  by  saying  that  they  are  c( 

dnctive  organs  areno^^MB 
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x><iactire  apiwratas  is  iutiiiiely  associated  iu  its  de- 

*pment,  with  the  condition  of  tho  lower  portion  of  the 

V— nith  the  apparatas  of  locomotion.     Show  nte  the 

nisD  The  has  well  developed  leg^',  und  the  capacitj 

active  and   continued  niOTement,  und   T  will  show 

0  one  who  bus  a  well  developed   and  strong  repro- 

'ctive  apparatus.     If  this  is  the  fact,  we  nee  the  iin- 

Jrtauce  of   active  out-door  exercise   in  girlhood — leg 

tercige;  and  the  importance  of  well  regulated  exercise 

"the  adult.     If  a  feeble  woman  is  about  to   enter  the 

"vried  state  und  call  into  use  this  apparatus,  there  is 

'Special  reason  why  u  well  regulated  exercise  for  pelvio 

development  should  be  adopted.     If  now,  exercise  in  the 

<*peD  air  is  commenced,  and  gradually  increased  from  day 

t'iJay,  we  will  find  a  most  marked  improvement  in  the 

tone  of  the  pelvic  structures  in  the   course  of  a    lew 

DiuDtha. 

Inuttentiou  to  the  bowels  und  blndder  is  a  very  com- 
mon cause  of  uterine  disease.  The  girl  or  woman  has  ho 
much  occupation,  or  knows  so  little  of  the  importance  of 
these  functions,  that  she  neglects  them,  becomes  irregu- 
lar, and  must  suffer  i>hysicul  lesions  of  the  pelvic  viscera 
in  consequence.  No  woman  who  neglects  these  impor- 
tant functions  can  have  perfect  health,  and  very  many 
will  grow  some  disease  in  this  way. 

Want  of  rest,  and  exposure  during  the  menstrual 
period,  is  a  frequent  source  of  disease,  and  it  is  well  to 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  our  women  the  need  of  care 
it  these  times.  Not  but  that  a  woman  who  had  inhor* 
ited  a  vigorous  body,  and  had  lived  an  active,  healthy 
ife,  might  not  endure  very  great  exposure  without  suf- 
I'ering. 

Congenital  hydrophobia  is  a  very  common  cause  of 
uterine  disease.  Some  women  never  wash — anything 
[>ut  their  faces — and  have  to  be  taught  that  in  civilized 
life  cold  water  may  compensate  for  sedentary  habitH. 
The  woman  of  lax  fibre  and  feeble  development  will  find 
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If  tlie  body  is 
opiiient,  her  duty  to  herself,  her  1 
and  to  society,  dutnuiids  thut  she 
rcciiver  phyBical  and  i<exui(l  heall 
ruiider  to  say,  from  her  experie^f 
if  they  are,  the  physician's  duty  ii 
clear — educate  the  people  to  ri| 
With  the  use  of  the  repr<>j| 
abuse,  and  from  this  niaiiy  caseg^ 
grown.  In  early  iimrricd  life  conn 
Intioti,  and  exeessive  excitement  ol 
paratus,  sometimes  without  th<^| 
the  completed  venereal  orgasni.^fl 
out  !i  knowledge  of  the  eare  thai 
condition,  iind  frequently  a  tr 
Iiiiusting  laliors  of  the  householt 
possibly,  exhaustive  and  prulong^ 
complete  the  wrong  to  the  pr^H 
duetiveap[iaratus.  In  many  case*i 
great  as  to  exhaust  the  vital  fore 
labor  in  the  care  of  the  household 
others  the    food   is  so    imperfectly 
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further  thau  the  iiiflueiit-e  of  the  ruproductive  fuiictioa 
upon  the  body  at  large,  and  upon  the  reproductive 
apparatus.  Even  this  is  not  so  large  a  factor  as  one 
loight  suppose,  and  wc  find  that  the  application  of  the 
same  principles  that  give  success  in  ordinary  diseutje 
^ves  success  in  these  cases. 

If  we  think  for  a  moment  of  the  acute  diseases  of 
women,  we  will  see  that  they  do  not  differ  materially 
from  diseases  of  the  other  sex,  and  if  we  select  remedies 
according  to  special  expressions  of  disease  (general  prin- 
ciples ?)  we  have  excellent  success.  As  with  other  organs 
or  parts,  we  find  there  are  remedies  which  have  a  spe- 
cial action  upon  the  uterus  and  ovaries,  and  this  class  is 
frequently  brought  into  requisition.  But  it  will  not  do 
to  forget  in  using  them,  the  large  classes  that  influence 
the  appetite,  digestion,  blood-making,  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  the  nutrition  of  tissue,  its  waste,  and  its  excre- 
tion, with  the  general  and  local  temperature  and  inner- 
vation. 

If  for  instance  I  am  called  to  treat  a  case  of  acute  ova- 
ritis or  metritis,  what  remedies  shall  I  employ  ?  Adopt 
ing  the  physiological  plan  I  will  select  the  proper  seda- 
tive, the  proper  buth,  local  application,  means  to  estab- 
lish secretion  from  the  skin,  kidneys  and  bowels,  and  to 
give  right  innervation.  What  more  will  I  do  ?  If  there 
is  or  has  been  a  wrong  of  the  menstrual  function,  I  use 
the  special  remedy  indicated  after  the  treatment  first 
named.  Or  if  there  has  been,  or  is,  or  will  be,  abuse  of 
the  reproductive  function,  I  give  the  advice  necessary. 
Have  I  to  do  very  much  more  than  if  it  was  a  case  of 
inflammation  of  the  lungs? 

Let  US  have  an  example,  in  a  recent  case.  Mrs.  H.  has 
recently  returned  from  a  long  journej',  and  the  fatigue, 
and  the  frequent  change  oC  temperature  in  the  cars,  pro- 
duced irritation  and  determination  of  blood  to  the  pelvic 
viscera,  increased  by  its  being  about  the  time  of  the 
menstrual  period.     The  discharge  made  its  appearance 


stem, 

a  tei 
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irritution   of  the  Qerrous  systena, 
passed  with  flifficulfy. 

Prescribed  :  ^  Tinct.  veratrt 
miiinni,  gtt.  xx.;  water,  $iv. ;  a  tei 
Bowels  moved  with  an  enema  of  t< 
morning  tliere  was  a  decided  imp 
tilted  :  ^  Tinct.  veratnim,  gtt.  t^ 
X. ;  water,  Jiv. :  a  teaspoonful 
fortuble  the  next  day — pain  goij? 
complained  of  some  dullness  and 
in  the  ears;  continued  the  medici* 
and  ordered  a  single  grain  of  Qui 
menstrual  disdiarge  came  tin  th^ 
cence  was  rapid  and  gcMid.  ^M 

I  give  this  ease  to  show  the  sii 
meiit  to  that  of  other  diseases.  Bi 
was  employed — macrotys — and  eV© 
quite  as  useful  in  an  inflanmiation 
had  been  the  same  tensive,  wave-Ii] 

I  think  the  majority  will  agree 
treatment  of  acute  diseases  of  the  I 
women  must  be  based  upon  right  g 
that  it  should  be  such  a  treatment 
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lu  the  cure  of  a  chroDic  disease,  functional  or  structu- 
ral, what  is  the  first  condition  ?  To  get  as  good  a  condi- 
tion of  the  general  health  as  possible.  What  is  the  sec- 
ond condition  ?  To  give  the  organ  or  part  rest.  Let  us 
apply  this  to  the  cases  in  hand.  The  woman  requires 
the  common  conditions  of  healthy  life,  sunlight,  good 
air,  good  food,  and  reasonable  exercise.  In  order  to 
have  good  tissue  and  a  healthy  body,  she  needs  good 
digestion  and  blood  making,  a  good  circulation,  tissues 
called  intd  use,  good  waste,  excretion,  temperature  and 
innervation.  Will  any  special  remedy  compensate  for 
these?  Is  the  local  use  of  the  speculum  and  the  instru- 
ment bag  and  medicine  chest  of  the  gyueecologist,  com- 
pensation ? 

Let  us  think  for  a  moment  of  rest,  as  a  means  of  cure. 
Recall  the  cases  of  uterine  disease  that  have  come  under 
your  notice,  and  see  in  how  many  of  these,  exhaustive 
household  labor  has  been  a  prominent  cause;  in  how 
many  too  rapid  childbearing  has  been  a  cause ;  in  how 
many  prolonged  lactation  has  been  a  cause ;  in  how 
many  mental  troubles  and  worry  have  been  a  cause  ;  and 
in  how  many  marital  excesses  (  not  the  fault  of  the  wo- 
man )  lias  been  a  cause  ?  When  I  have  taken  these 
cases  out,  I  find  but  few  left.  It  is  true  that  many  girls 
are,  not  properly  raised,  and  have  not  a  right  develop- 
ment for  the  mothers  of  families,  but  these  give  but  few 
cases,  if  the  abuses  named  above  are  not  added.  These 
are  not  only  causes  producing  the  common  diseases  uf 
women,  but  they  are  present  causes  continuing  disease. 

One  of  the  first  lessons  we  learn  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  is — that  present  causes  of  disease  must  be  re- 
moved. In  the  treatment  of  chronic  disease  this  is  essen- 
tial, and  we  do  not  expect  success  unless  we  look  closely 
to  this.  Now  let  us  reason  together.  If  a  woman  suf- 
fering from  uterine  disease  is  overburdened  with  house- 
hold cares,  what  needs  to  be  done  to  insure  a  cure?  If 
a  woman  is  bearing  children  so  rapidly  as  to  exhaust  her 


Bourse  01  m6«i>ctne ;  by  anybody's  < 

by  anybody's  uterine  reuovatoj 
sjiuculum;  or  by    uiiybody's 
ucdy's  iiiiiUB  caiitidensia? 

I  ofteu  wonder  if  my  sttiter 
old  fashioned  way — "this  may  b 
ill,"  "  this  has  proven   very  valud 
found  very  efficacious  in,"  etc 
indefinite  mode  that  everytiiin^ 
possess  an   aerial   mistiness  or) 
tiike  what  we  can  easily  lay  oi 
first  suggests  itself,  and  salely 
difficult  or  nut  t-asily  thought 
to  substituting  one  thing  for  anc 
ly  realize  that  we  want  the  ojiejK 
to  restore  liealtb,  and  we  do  ndH 

Look  over  the  above,  and  notel 
treatment  of  these  diseases,  and  ei 
Bubstitutes.  Rest.  Can  you  find 
whether  it  is  overwork,  worry,  too 
prolonged  lactation,  or  over  sextl 
purl  of  the  male?  Good  food.  1 
for  this?  To  have  normal  funuti 
itial  tla^BB^uve  ero 
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,  is  it  to  you  how  tlie  patieut  lives,  or  if  her  room 
the  north  side  of  the  house,  and  is  imperfectly  veu> 
1,  you  are  orUy  her  physician,  aud  it  is  your  business 
roduce  a  speculum  aud  apply  Nitrate  of  Silver. 
:  want  a  clear  and  intelligible  understanding  of 
matters  at  the  commencement,  and  I  claim  that  no 
in  have  success  who  fails  to  regard  them.  I  will 
)ucede  that  it  is  impossible  to  correct  these  wrongs 
:  in  the  larger  number  of  cases,  even  among  the 
or  the  hard-worked  women  on  the  farms  of  the 
ers.  If  the  physician  makes  the  suggestions  in  a 
y  manner,  and  gives  a  sufficient  reason  for  the 
;es  in  the  methods  of  life  suggested,  means  will  be 

to  accomplish  the  object, 
nding  next  to  good  food  well  prepared,  we  rank 

as  a  curative  agent.  As  a  means  for  retaining 
)  it  can  not  be  overestimated.  As  a  rule,  the  wo- 
vho  habitually  uses  a  sponge  bath  of  cold  water  to 
}lvic  region  will  romain  healthy.  I  have  had  occa- 
)  reconmiend  it  in  several  cases  to  pregnant  women, 
neans  of  avoiding  the  many  unpleasant  symptoms 
mffered  from  during  the  last  months  of  gestation, 
fter  childbirth,  and  it  has  proven  so  uniformly  sat- 
)ry,  that  it  has  been  continued  afterward.  There 
mistake,  but  that  the  use  of  cold  water  followed  by 
friction  in  drying,  increases  the  strength  of  thecir- 
on,  the  innervation  and  the  nutrition  of  parts. 
,oiig  the  advantages  following  the  use  of  cold  water 

less  liability  to  take  cold.  Let  it  be  recollected 
he  feeble  part  always  sufters  in  the  wrong  of  the 
ation  we  call  "  cold."  If  we  have  an  enlarged  or 
•ted  cervix,  a  leucorrhoea,  or  a  displacement  of  the 
5,  it  grows  worse  at  every  exposure  or  change  of 
irature,  and  we  lose  as  much  at  these  times  as  we 
Brained  between  them.  Let  me  report  a  case  as  an 
pie  of  cold  water. 

i.  M.  is  a  chronic  sufferer  from  uterine  disease,  and 
54 


■uu>  vuuv  nil  kua  uieiiBUuai  purilK 

tlie  vulva.     At  the  iiieustnial   p 

congestion  of  the  pelvic  viscera, 

profuse  nieiistniation.     The  trej 

with  the  cold  water  8{ioiige  bat 

tweeii  blankets,  which  were  asti 

would  be  aiiplied  briskly  to  the 

then  thoroughly  dried  by  frictic 

then  the  water  would  be  npp1i« 

thu  same  thorough  rubbing  ;   thi 

vulva,  and  then  to  the  hips  and  | 

She  was  instructed  to  keep  the; 

from  the  discharges  by  washing 

supporter  was   employed  to   sai 

when  on  her  feet,  and  moderate c 

ill  the  open  air.     There  was  a  dci 

with  change  of  scene  and   pleas 

an  entire  restoration  of  the  he 

used,  and  a  case  of  some  eigl 

with  cold  water,  brisk  frictiu 

porlcr. 

Let  me  call  attention  to  th^ 
bandage   and    perineal   support* 
;est  to  the  debilitated   tissues, 
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debility  and  relaxation  of  tissues.  For  twenty  years  I 
have  ennployed  the  Swedish  movement  cure  in  these  cases, 
and  with  most  flattering  results.  The  treatment  is  usu- 
ally a  combination  of  means  to  give  rest,  t  e.,  to  lessen 
household  labor  on  the  feet,  and  the  perineal  supporter 
to  support  the  structures,  and  passive  movement  to  stiin- 
nlate  a  better  innervation  and  circulation.  The  employ- 
ment of  electricity  takes  the  place  of  this  "  movement 
cure,"  and  when  judiciously  employed  gives  most  satis- 
factory results. 

Let  us  see  what  we  have  thus  far.  Good  food,  well 
prepared.  Fresh  air  and  sunlight.  Moderate  exercise, 
that  is  not  work.  Relief  from  care,  worry,  and  exhaus- 
tive labor.  The  stimulus  of  cold,  the  cleanliness  of  water, 
and  the  invigoration  of  frictions.  Cold  water  as  a  means 
of  preventing  colds.  Rest  by  proper  outside  support,  and 
stimulus  to  nutrition  by  the  "  movement  cure."  Now 
itdd  good  clothing,  freedom  from  exhaustive  discharges, 
a  right  use  of  the  reproductive  apparatus,  and  we  have 
the  basis  for  a  successful  practice. 

There  is  a.  general  treatment  for  many  of  these  cases 
that  must  not  be  neglected,  bat  it  is  not  one  that  can  be 
formulated  in  a  ^.  No  "  compound  syrup,"  thank  you. 
No  "restorative  bitters,"  if  you  please.  No  "uterine 
renovator."  If  the  tissues  of  the  body  are  not  well  made, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  make  them  over.  How  ?  you  ask. 
By  the  methods  named  in  Chamber's  Renewal  of  Life. 
We  see  that  the  excretory  organs  are  active,  and  the 
processes  of  retrogade  metamorphosis  go  on  well,  that 
the  old  body  may  be  carried  out.  Then  we  use  such 
means  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  good  digestion,  blood 
nuiking,  a  good  circulation  and  innervation,  that  a  new 
and  better  body  may  be  built  in  its  place.  Here  we 
have  an  old,  and  diseased  uterus,  diseased  because  it  is  old 
and  disease  irreparable  unless  we  can  get  a  better  ' 
You  ask,  how  an  "  old  uterus "  in  a  yoaoflr 
Easy  enough — a  tissue  has  a  life  of  aboo* 


852 
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and  ib  contiuuously  being  born  iigaiii ;  if  the  lite  o' 
tissue  is  prolonged  beyond  four  months,  and  it  is  m 
born  frequently  eiiougb,  it  becomes  old.  What  shs 
do  ?  Stimulate  the  general  jirocessce  of  waste  aod  I 
tiou  and  renew  the  entire  body  to  newness  of  life — 1 
and  all. 

Again,  niy  experience  in  the  use  of  8f)eeial  ren 
li-.is  proven  to  me  that  when  special  symptoms  callii 
a  remedy  are  prominent,  it  will  cure  aterine  aa  w 
any  other  disease.  Let  me  give  a  couple  of  exa 
from  the  lust  season. 

-Mrs.  T —  has  suffered  more  or  less  since  the  hii 
her  lust  child,  now  over  two  years.  She  oonipla 
bearing  down,  fullness  in  the  pelvis,  a  weak  bac 
leucorrhcES,  and  her  general  health  is  impaired,  j 
ital  examination  shows  an  enlarged  uterus,  cervix  I 
trophied,  tissues  inelastic,  organs  low  down  in  the 
Her  face  it*  full,  there  is  venous  fullness,  her  t« 
full,  inclined  to  be  dirty,  she  has  sense  of  dizzii 
head,  pain  in  the  ischiatic  notclies,  and  lum"^ 
followed  by  thin  fseces  and  mucus — all  the  indie 
for  podophyllin,  and  I  prescribe,  ^  podophyllin, 
phosphiite  of  hydrastin,  gr.  x.  Make  twenty  pills, 
to  be  taken  at  mid  afternoon.  Exercise  in  the  op 
and  good  food.  You  would  say  that  this  was  scant 
ment,  and  3'et  sJie  is  sound  and  well,  nothing  else  h 
been  employed,  and  the  prescription  not  renewed. 
say  it  wiis  "  the  exercise  in  the  open  air  and  good  I 
that  did  it ;  so  be  it,  cure  your  cases  in  the  same  w 

Mrs.  W —  has  suffered  for  some  months  witi 
u.sual  symptoms  of  uterine  disease.  Monthly  p< 
irregular,  discharge  scanty  and  dark  in  color.  Hw 
treated  before  with  cscharotics  for  disease  of  the  c 
and  ulceration,  and  does  not  want  to  go  throng 
same  process  again.  Examination  determined  a  c 
slightly  enlarged,  tissue  dense,  and  a  peculiar  n 
sensation  at  points — erosion— near  the  os 
nicer. 
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The  tongue  showed  the  marked  violet  color  calling  for 
nitric  acid,  which  was  prescribed,  "tond  without  change 
of  medicine  she  was  relieved  in  a  couple  of  weeks.  Her 
health  for  the  past  three  months  is  better  than  for  years. 

The  menstrual  function  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
life  of  the  woman  from  puberty  to  the  "  change  of  life  " 
at  the  age  of  forty  to  fifty  years.  It  may  be  stated  as  a 
truism,  that  health  of  the  reproductive  organs  is  depeti- 
tlent  upon  a  normal  performance  of  the  menstrual  func- 
tion. It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  normal  menstrua- 
tion with  considerable  disease  of  these  organs,  but  a 
wrong  of  the  menstrual  function  is  sooner  or  later  fol- 
lowed by  structual  disease.  So  markedly  is  this  the  case 
that  the  establishment  of  normal  menstruation  is  one  of 
the  essentials  of  successful  treatment. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  those  remedies 
that  influence  the  menstrual  function.  We  may  classify 
them  as  agents  which  promote  the  discharge,  agents 
which  diminish  the  discharge,  and  agents  which  rectify 
perversions  of  the  discharge.  If  we  were  classifying  the 
lesions  of  menstruation,  we  might  group  them  in  three 
classes — arrest,  tardy  in  appearance,  scanty — too  free,  too 
frequent  in  recurrence,  prolonged  in  duration — painful, 
changed  in  character.  Whatever  remedies  are  recom- 
mended, for  either  of  these  lesions,  look  to  a  right  per- 
formance of  function,  and  a  single  agent  will  sometimes 
relieve  either  of  the  three  lesions. 

Standing  first  in  the  list  of  these  remedies  is  the  ma- 
crotys,  and  for  these  uses  we  employ  a  tincture  of  the 
fresh  or  recently  dried  root,  the  dose  being  small,  gtt.  v. 
to  gtt.  XX.  to  .5iv.  of  water,  a  teaspoonful  every  one,  two, 
three,  or  four  hours.  It  seems  to  have  a  direct  action  in 
restoring  the  menstrual  discharge,  if  the  arrest  is  associa- 
ted with  undue  vascnlar  or  nervous  excitement.  It 
exerts  a  special  influence  upon  the  ti  '     '-insr  to- 

wards the  normal  period  whether  t 
but  in  the  last  case  must  be  employ 


H^^^^^^F          rubra.     These  remedies  have  ^| 
B^^^^^^H            reproductive  apparatus  and   ftinct 
^^^^^^^H           BO  thoroughly  studied  as  the  maci 
^^^^^^^H           caulophyllum  with  marked  advai 
I^^^^^^H           cougeRtion   with  a  sense  of  fulliii 
'^^^^^^^          pelvis,  the  wrong  of  the  menstroi 
dated  with  hysteria. 

Pulsatilla  is   one  of  my  favorit 
excellence  the    remedy  tor  arrest 
tardy  menses,  and  for  scanty   mei 
derangement  of  function  without 
vous   excitement.     General    nerve 
the  mind — is  a  prominent   indicHt 
also  a  prominent  remedy  for  pai 
associated  with  the  head  aymptoni 
ing  agents,  it  looks  towards  h^| 
and  healthy  nutrition.                  H 
In  the  list  of  remedies  favoring^ 
may  he  included  iron,  not  only  ai 
general  remedy,  but  for  its  local  i 
parts,  usually  with  pallor,  may  be  ( 
cation  for  its  specific  action.     Tin 
^^^^^^^^^  queiitly    the   lower  segment    o^| 
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abdoiucii,  uterus  enlarged,  uiid  teudeucy  to  oedema  of  the 
extremities. 

Grapbites  may  be  employed  wben  tbe  monthly  dis- 
charge is  pale  and  watery,  with  prominent  hysteric  symp- 
toms. 

Polygonum,  when  there  is  sensation  of  weight  and 
follnees  in  the  pelvis,  with  aching  in  the  hips. 

The  Mitcbella,  Senecio  and  Helouias  find  a  use  here, 
but  I  am  not  able  to  point  out  the  special  indications  for 
either. 

Tincture  of  Phosphorus  may  be  thonght  of  as  a  rem- 
edy when  there  is  want  of  innervation,  and  the  repro- 
duction function  ( venereal  desire)  is  markedly  impaired. 

Iodine  has  a  similar  use,  and  is  usually  associated  with 
DUX,  (compound  iodine  pill,)  to  give  energy  to  tbe  repro- 
ductive' organs. 

When  we  think  of  the  remedies  for  tbe  conditions  of 
too  free,  too  frequent  in  recurrence,  and  prolonged,  we 
wish  to  make  a  classification  into  those  for  plus  vascular 
and  nervous  excitement — active  condition;  and  minus 
vascular  and  nervous  excitement — passive  condition. 

The  remedies  for  the  first  will  be  found  in  tbe  class 
sedative — aconite,  veratrum,  lobelia,  bryouia,  rhus,  ly co- 
pus,  gelseminura,  asclepias — and  we  need  not  give  tliem 
an  individual  study  here. 

The  second  group  may  be  headed  with  carbo-veg,, 
which  is'  one  of  our  most  certain  remedies.  The  indica- 
tions are — pallor,  looseness  of  tissues,  and  a  soft,  open 
pulse.  It  not  only  regulates  the  menstrual  discharge,  as 
to  quantity,  frequency  of  recurrence,  and  duration,  but 
it  exerts  a  marked  influence  upon  tbe  nutrition  of  these 
tissues.  I  use  a  trituration  one  to  ten,  and  possibly  it 
would  be  better  in  some  cases  to  use  a  second  tritu- 
ration. 

The  hamamelis  is  another  very  valuable  remedy,  and 
is  indicated  by  fullness  of  oelvic  tissues,  laxity  of  peri- 
neum, and  impair"  ~  In.    These 


irritability  with  lax  tispiies,  th«Tfg 
ill  uny  case  iu  which  irritabilit|y 
is  a  marked  feature.  Wt 

The  pain  or  uncaBincss  associfti 
discharge,  and  felt  at  other  tini« 
character  aud  intensity.  There  m 
teristic  about  it,  or  it  may  point  oi 

Nux  is  the  remedy  we  usuallj 
colic.  Do  lint  mistake  ttie  langu: 
pain  that  sinnihites  colic,  even  to  i 
in  tiie  lower  iihdomoii  and  pelvis, 
relieves  the  pain,  hut  greatly  aids 
nutrition  and  functional  activity, 
the  early  part  of  Inst  year,  in  whic 
a  constant  sutlerer  from  uterine  dl 
character  of  the  pain  was  so  de 
nothing  but  mix  at  iii-st,  and  as  ti| 
factory  no  other  remedy  was 
good  recovery  in  three  montha 

We  do  not  want  to  forget  ^h^ 
lln,  actpea,  and  pulaatilln,  are  ref 
be  indicated  by  pain.     An  reiui 
of  these  remedies  look  towardj 
r  may  be  the  indication 
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similar  action,  and  is  also  indicated  by  pain — expulsive 
and  intermittent.  Both  are  remedies  for  abortion,  and 
especially  to  remove  tbe  predisposition  to  it.  The  reader 
will  recall  cases  in  which  there  is  a  continued  tendency 
to  abortion,  and  will  probably  recollect  that  the  ordinary 
treatment  of  uterine  disease  in  such  cases  is  very  unsatis- 
factory. I  think  the  experienced  physician  will  be  able 
to  think  of  a  condition  of  the  reproductive  organs,  which, 
without  any  history  of  the  case,  would  impress  his  mind 
as  one  favoring  aboi'tion.  These  are  the  cases  for  the  two 
species  of  viburnum. 

Rhus  is  indicated  by  the  usual  symptoms,  burning 
pain  and  heat,  structures  pinched. 

Apis  is  a  very  fine  remedy  in  some  cases.  Indications, 
burning  with  itching,  especially  of  the  bladder  and 
urethra. 

Cullinsonia  is  sometimes  u  remedy,  the  indication  being 
a  sense  of  heat,  rawness  and  contraction,  usually  about 
the  anus  nrin  the  rectum  (associated  with  hemorrhoids,) 
or  sometimes  at  the  entrance  of  the  vagina. 

Cannabis  Indica  is  a  remedy  for  erethism  of  the  repro- 
dnctive  organs,  and  venereal  excitement. 

Staphysagria  is  a  remedy  where  there  is  fullness  of 
tissue,  abundant  mucoid  discharge,  and  dull  brooding  of 
the  mind,  with  involuntary  outbursts  of  psssion. 

This  is  a  very  brief  sketch  of  some  of  the  remedies 
employed  for  their  direct  action  upon  the  uterus.  I 
have  pointed  out  some  of  tbe  more  prominent  indications 
for  their  use,  especially  with  reference  to  impairment  of 
the  functions  of  the  reproductive  apparatus. 

A  thorough  analysis  of  disease  is  essential  to  success 
in  treatment.  We  may  have  a  series  of  cases  of  uterine 
disease,  say  ulceration  of  the  cervix,  no  two  of  which 
will  require  the  same  treatment.  Take,  for  exiimple,  a 
case  in  which  an  ulcer  is  the  source  of  unrest ;  derang- 
ing tl^e  innervation  and  circulation  of  the  uterus ;  caus- 
i  .prolonged, or  painful  menstruation  ;  causing 


have  their  origin  thus,  hi  a  f>olt»t 
might  cover  with  a  five  cent  pie 
ease  with  the  stick  nitrate  of  silvc 
and  as  the  local  irritation  is  thus  i 
one  after  another  of  the  iinpleasai 
fade  away,  and  finally  with  th^h 
tlie  patieat  is  wholly  relieved.  ^M 

Such  results  have  been  freqne 
cause  the  (-urntive  influence  of  th* 
8u  marked  in  some,  physicians  h 
cases.  I  Deed  hardly  say  tl)at  tbi 
some,  the  condition  of  the  patiei 
and  in  still  others  there  is  but  a  p 
only  proves,  what  has  been  so  oftei 
that  we  can  not  prescribe  for  iiatD 
any  body's  stereotyped  or  recipe  | 

Take  another  of  these  cases,  t 
very  similar  appearance,  but  the  j 
tensive  contractile  pain  in  the  pelv 
and  the  treatment  might  be  wbol 
prescribe  for  the  patient  macrotys 
one  or  more,  using  simple  wash© 
giving  rest  to  the  reproductive  fni 
and  our  Datient  recovers  withont 
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the  menstrual  period  and  check  tbe  flow,  and  cuprum  to 
rectify  the  wrong  of  the  sympathetic  and  as  a  blood-ma- 
ker, and  the  patient  makes  a  quick  and  good  recovery. 

In  another,  with  seemingly  similar  lesion  of  the  cervix, 
we  find  the  uterus  low  in  the  pelvis,  and  the  patient  un- 
able to  take  exercise  on  account  of  drugging  pain,  back- 
ache, urinary  irritation,  and  other  unpleasant  symptoms. 
In  such  cases  the  use  of  a  well  adjusted,  perineal  sup- 
porter, and  the  movement  cure,  will  accomplish  the 
desired  object. 

I  have  seen  an  intractable  ulcer  in  the  nursing  woman 
get  well  promptly  on  weaning  the  child  ;  just  as  I  have 
seen  a  similar  case  cured  by  non-intercourse,  sending  the 
wife  away  to  her  friends  for  two  or  three  months. 

Here  is  your  case  of  diseased  cervix  with  ulceratiuD, 
in  which  the  patient's  tissues  look  old  and  lifeless,  und 
evidently  both  waste  and  nutrition  are  slow  and  imper- 
fect. Evidently  a  sound  uterus  can  not  be  made  in  this 
diseased  body — what  shall  we  do  ?  The  object  is  plain : 
we  wish  to  establish  active  waste  and  excretion,  and  get 
ind  of  this  old  body,  and  by  putting  the  digestive  appara- 
tus in  good  condition,  and  giving  the  patient  the  mate- 
rials of  good  blood,  get  an  improved  nutrition,  and  build 
up  a  better  body. 

Going  back  a  step,  we  will  find  our  ulcerated  cervix  in 
sympathy  with  an  irritable  bladder  and  urethra;  the 
ulcer  may  be  the  cause  of  this  urinary  irritation,  or  it 
may  be  the  effect.  I  saw  a  case  two  years  since,  in  which 
the  uterine  disease  had  resisted  all  the  usual  means,  yet 
was  cured  with  apis  and  eryngiura.  I  have  seen  ulcers 
of  the  cervix  associated  with  hemorrhoids,  and  promptly 
benefited  by  the  treatment  for  these.  Take  the  case  of 
venous  fullness  and  atony,  with  relaxed  perineal  tissues, 
fall  doughy  cervix,  and  I  would  hardly  think  of  treating 
*Ka  ease  without  hamanielis. 

nng  now  this  ulceration  was  the  result  of,  and 
^h  that  peculiar  condition  of  the  female  or- 


^^^^^^p         to  effect  »  <*are  Ta  other  L-uee.    T 
^^^^^           most  the  opposite  of  this — atonj 
gaiis,  and  loss  of  Teneresl  appetit 
Ins  of  small  doses  of  nnx  and  iod 
part  ID  the  case. 

But  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  c 

nitrate  of  silver,  will  not  answer  i 

reserve  it  for  those  cases  of  eroeao 

nition,  with  undae  seiisitirenesa  ot 

tion  of  the  nerves.     Tlie  ^nrfai^J 

setiBatioD  to  the  linger,  iind  in  ^H 

will  show   abundant  red  granmR 

trie  acid  for  the  <leeper,  well  defi 

nc8s  and  thickening  i>f  the  adjac« 

with    a    pine    pencil.     When    the 

donghj',  with   abundant  secretion 

acid  and  glycerine.     Even  glycerii 

makes  an  excellent  application  w 

much  enlarged  and  gives  an  oeden 

touch.     Persulphate  of  iron  is  an 

in  some  cases,  especially  when  th« 

an<l  the  ulcers  are  inclined  to  ble< 

cases  we  get  more  relief  from  the  a 

^^^^^^^^^^  Bonietiines  the  mild  sAMini.nArbnni 
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ant  and  satisfuctory.  If  there  is  no  such  indication,  then 
we  select  from  the  remedies  that  influence  the  part,  as 
we  can  recognize  a  local  indication,  or  know  their  phys- 
iological action. 

But  whatever  plan  we  adopt  it  will  not  do  to  forget 
that  right  living  is  essential  to  success.  We  can  not  ex- 
pect a  cure  so  long  as  a  cause  of  disease  exists,  and  nei- 
ther can  we  expect  to  make  a  sound  organ,  or  have  a 
sound  function,  in  a  diseased  or  impaired  body. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  vaginal  injections  in  the 
class  of  diseases  under  consideration,  it  is  well  to  speak 
with  considerable  caution.  There  are  some  cases  in 
which  they  are  markedly  beneficial,  as  there  are  others 
in  which  they  are  just  as  clearly  injurious,  and  the 
trouble  is,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  these 
cases.  Possibly  we  can  only  tell  by  the  result — a  rather 
unpleasant  way  of  administering  remedies. 

In  many  cases  the  use  of  a  large  basin  of  water, 
either  warm  or  cold,  (but  gradually  getting  it  cooler  if 
it  has  to  be  used  warm  at  first,)  applied  with  the  hand, 
the  woman  sitting  over  it,  will  be  found  the  best  means. 
Even  a  solution  of  chlorate  of  potash,  or  a  weak  astrin- 
gent wash,  may  be  used  in  this  way  with  advantage. 
But  in  the  larger  number,  all  that  we  want  is  cleanli- 
ness, and  the  strengthening  eft'ect  that  may  be  obtained 
from  the  use  of  water. 

Injections  have  a  very  wide  range,  from  a  simple  weak 
solution  of  chlorate  of  potash  or  borax,  to  the  strong 
vegetable  or  mineral  astringents.  It  is  hardly  worth 
while  to  give  formulas  for  them,  as  every  physician  will 
find  in  his  text  books  the  common  prescriptions.  I  have 
used  an  infusion  of  equal  parts  of  rumex,  alnus  and 
quercus  rubra  with  excellent  effects  in  some  old  cases  of 
vaginitis,  and  ulceration  with  good  results,  and  I  have 
also  used  carbolic  acid  and  sulphurous  acid  in  others. 
The  trouble  with   carbolic   acid  is   its  very  unpleasant 
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THJE  REPRODUCTIVE  FVUfCTION. 

The  reproductive  functiou  in  maD  is  so  purely  animal  in 
its  nature,, and  so  little  under  the  influence  of  the  moral 
sentiments  and  the  will,  that  we  are  surprised,  not  that  dis- 
eases of  these  organs  are  found,  but  that  they  are  not  of 
more  frequent  occurrence.  The  intense  passional  feeling 
that  prompts  intercourse  between  the  sexes,  may  be  and  is 
controlled  by  education  in  the  majority,  but  in  a  minority 
it  is  so  in  excess  that  it  must  and  will  have  gratiticutiou  at 
any  risk,  moral  or  physical. 

It  is  probable  that  this  needs  be  to  per|>etuate  the  species, 
otherwise  the  cares  of  parentage,  and  the  struggles  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  offipring,  would  so  influence  man  that 
the  race  would  soon  be  extinct.  As  it  is,  there  is  no  con- 
dition so  abject,  no  suffering  so  great,  and  no  future  so  mis- 
erable, that  men  will  not  endure  it  to  gratify  this  passion. 

Society  provides  for  its  normal  gratification,  and  for  its 
legitimate  uses,  by  the  marital  relation.  The  pairing  of  the 
sexes  is  a  law  of  nature;  bow  it  shall  be  done  is  a  law  of 
society,  and  is  the  outgr'owth,  as  a  general  rule,  of  the  needs 
of  the  people.  In  different  ages  of  the  world  and  in  differ- 
ent countries  we  find  variations  of  the  marriage  relation. 
In  the  early  ages  of  mankind,  this  relation  was,  in  all  pro- 
bability communistic,  there  being  no  bonds  between  indi- 
vidual males  and  females,  the  women  of  a  tribe  being  held 
in  common.  This  would  place  a  man  on  the  olane  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdom, )  'to 
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the  law  of  "nutural   selection/'   and   the  ''survival 
fittest."     Following  this,  came  a  division  of  wooian 
the  males,  as  a  s|>ecie$  of  i)roperty  ;  and  as  witii  otlit 
perty,  the  stronger  juid    more   intelligent  would  sect: 
largest  numU-r,  jiolygainy  was  the  first  result. 

As  men  became  organized  into  societies,  and   iud 
rights  were   recognized,  (he  right   of  each  man  to  a 
was  conceded,  and   as  the   sexes   became   equal  ia^^ 
monogamy  was  the  necessary  result.  ^M 

If  we  are  to  study  this  subject  intelligently,  and  eSj 
with  reference  to  the  prevention  of  disease,  it  is  ne< 
that  we  fully  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  reprw 
function,  the  iiiten.se  and  sometimes  uncontrollal^ 
attraction  between  the  sexes,  and  the  outgrowth 
of  the  marital  relation  and  its  laws  as  a  means  of  pro 
against  the  abu.se  of  the  sexual  organism.  If  any  a 
is  necessary  for  the  free  discussion  of  the  subject,  tbii 
be  my  ajwlogy.. 


reprw 
Ih^ 


THE   MORAL   ASPECT  OF   THE   CASE. 

We  are  met  at  the  threshhold  of  this  iuvestigatio 

class  of  moralists  who  say — "it  is  not  wise  to  disci 

subject;"  "it   is  impure  and  can  but   lead   to  imp 

Whilst  it  is  patent   to   all    that  the  "social   evil,"  no 

runs  riot,  and  that  our  whole  (leople  are  influenced  t< 

extent  by  sexual  vice,  these  say  that  from  its  verv  na 

must  not  receive  eunsideratiop  from  society  <»r  from  h 

especially  do  they  insi.s't  that  uo  means  looking  to  l(w 

(icatiou  of  the  evil  shall  be  adojited.  because  tfll 

neccessitate  its  recognition — "there  is  only  one  warfl 

the  coramandmenl — Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery 

Such  teachers  ignore  the  necessity  of  the  reprwi 

function,  the  intensity  and  at  times  uncontrollable  cb: 

of  the  passional  desires  of  the  sexes,  and  that  it  mu 

will  have  salisiiiction,  and  that  it  may  be  oootroUed 

good  of  society  or  abused  to  its  harm. 
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With  these  everything  is  good  that  is  covered  by  the  mar- 
ital relation,  everything  is  evil  outside  of  it.  Covered  with 
the  marital  mantle,  they  give  unbridled  license  to  their  own 
passions,  frequently  at  the  expense  of  the  health,  happiness 
and  lives  of  their  hapless  wives,  and  yet  they  can  not  see 
that  other  men  and  women  are  of  like  nature  with  them- 
selves.  Such  men  are  pious  and  religious  withal,  but  their 
piety  is  pharisaical  and  their  religion  based  upon  precepts 
four  thousand  years  old,  which  were  given  for  the  guidance 
of  a  peculiar  and  pastoral  i)eople.  Tlie  eommaiidmiMit, 
"thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,"  reads  very  differently  in 
an  age  and  to  a  people  who  practiced  polygamy,  and  could 
have  wives  sufficiently  to  satisfy  their  desires,  to  what  it 
would  in  these  times  and  to  our  people,  when  it  is  difficult 
to  get  and  support  one  wife. 

If  those  who  dispense  religion  are  to  control  popular 
opinion  on  these  subjects,  and  thus  force  law-makers  and  soci- 
ologists to  ignore  tite  evils  that  follow  sexual  vice,  only  in 
.so  far  as  they  enforce  the  prohibitory  law  of  Moses,  then 
-indeed  we  can  not  expect  any  relief.  Experience  has  shown 
that  no  wrong  of  this  character  can  be  righted  by  prohib- 
it«)ry  laws,  and  that  it  will  not  grow  less  by  ignoring  its 
existence. 

The  Christain  religion  miscalled,  which  enforces  the  harsh 
rule  of  Moses,  "Thou  shalt  not,"  instead  of  the  gentle  pre- 
cept, "Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden," 
of  the  Divine  Teacher,  stands  to-day,  as  it  has  stood  for  a 
thousand  years,  in  the  way  of  every  eifort  to  control  sexual 
wrong,  and  eSace  venereal  disease.  It  stones  the  "woman 
taken  in  adultery,''  insteadof  saying,  "Neither  do  Icondonm 
thee;  go,  and  sin  no  more." 

With  an  education  that  postpones  retribution  to  a  future 
state,  and  promises  relief  from  the  consequences  of  all  wrong- 
doing by  simple  repentance,  at  that  period  of  life,  possibly, 
when  the  capacity  for  wrong-doing  is  lost,  we  can  hardly 
expect  that  these  wrongs  will  be  righted.  It  might  not  be 
necessary  to  say  this,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  speak  of 


eating  disease.  Enfbrcelliela^B 
and  above  all,  provide  for  tl»^ 
years  of  Jubilee  fur  an  enualizarig 
all  of  tlie  oldeu  time  or  none.   ^| 

Ourciviiizutiun  has  within  it,  at 
it,  the  germs  of  prostitution  and  all 
tion,  habits,  and  methods  of  life,  ti 
o])ment  of  sexual  passion,  and  of  n« 
when  marriage  is  not  iwssible  or  si 

We  fiercely  denounce  polygamy 
hatnincdan  or  Mormon,  yet  wink  at 
women  is  a  vice  of  the  wealthy  in  < 
the  man  all  sexual  sins  inside  or^ 
tion,  yet  deny  to  the  woman  thfl 
reformation, and  to  thechild  born  o 
protection,  and  support  of  its  &th 

PHY8IOIX)GY    A    BETTER     OlOT 

Physiologj'  is  the  best  guide  to  a 
subject.  If  we  can  understand  deal 
the  reproductive  instincts,  how  the; 
the  good  of  the  individual  and  the 
be  controlled  by  calling  into  actioi 
nnd  mind,  wa  will  K<>  ;•>  >  U 
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the  contrary  the  child  is  educated  aud  trained  to  work,  the 
sexual  instinct  remains  in  abeyance,  until  such  time  as  it 
may  have  legitimate  use. 

If  one  would  train  children  to  avoidance  of  these  evils, 
he  would  call  into  activity  other  functions  of  the  mind, 
strengthen  the  will,  develop  the  IkmIv,  and  give  no  food  to 
sexual  desire.  Chastity  was  a  necessary  result  of  tiie  full 
development  of  man  in  the  olden  time.  The  mental  and 
physical  gymnast  of  Greece  or  Rome  had  abundant  proore- 
ative  power,  and  yet  we  do  not  learn  that  it  was  ever  abused, 
as  in  our  time.  We  do  not  learn  in  the  history  of  the  mem- 
orable voyage  of  the  Trojan  chief  Eneas,  that  Dido  or  other 
of  womankind  had  to  suffer  from  their  libidinous  desires. 

GOSORHHiEA. 

(Gonorrhoea  is  a  specific  iniiammution  of  mucous  mem- 
branes, produoed  by  contact  with  gonorrhoea!  virus.  Whilst 
confined  to  the  urethra  in  the  male,  and  the  external  and 
internal  organs  of  generation  in  the  female,  in  the  majority 
of  instances,  it  may  affect  any  mucous  surface  in  the  body. 
Wliiist  the  disease  is  caused  by  contact  with  gonorrhoeal 
virus,  in  its  progress  it  reproduces  the  .same,  which  ni:iy 
serve  as  a  center  for  further  infection. 

As  regards  the  gonorrhoeal  virus  itself  wc  know  but  little, 
further  than  it  is  a  muco-pus,  produced  tluring  the  gonor- 
rhoeal inflammation.  In  its  physical  properties,  it  does  not 
differ  materially  from  the  products  of  simple  inflammation, 
further  than  it  is  usually  in  large  quantity. 

As  the  disease  is  dependent  upon  a  si)ecific  virus,  contact 
with  this  is  essential  to  its  production.  This  usually  occnrs 
during  sexual  congress  with  a  person  diseased ;  and  we  may 
take  it  for  granted,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  that  the 
disease  is  thus  contracted.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions  : 
in  one  out  of  a  thousand  cases  a  man  my  contract  a  gonor- 
rhoea from  sitting  on  a  i*  f-rson  having 
t})e  disease,  sleeiMi  rson,  or 


A  period  of  inmbation,  of  h)n 
ensues   after  exposure.      The 
tin's  18   from  thirty-four   lioiirs  I 
luany  (latienta  who  coutend  t\ 
two  or  tlirue  weeks  have  ela[ 
any  syiuptoms.      While  I  am  ol"th( 
luanifests  itself  before  the  fourth  di 
I  must  still  believe  there  are  cases  il 
dormant  for  a  considerable  time 

Sexual  intei-course  with  one 
wild  to  produee  peculiar  seusatii; 
susjiected.  Among  liiese  is  a1 
burning,  sometimes  associated  with 
ment.  These  sensations  arc  some* 
organs  may  not  lose  them  until  t 
nounced. 

Ill  the  male,  the  first  sympton 
feeliiii;  nC  pricking  and  itching  in 
nieatu.H,  which  soon  becomes  so 
pleasant  ;  fhe  patient  also  feels! 
as  if  there  was  something  foreigrT' 
natc  and  evacuate  il.  By  the  end 
symptoms  have  bettome  real  jiaiu, 
freaueiU  desire  to  urinate,  und  *i^l 
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drops  with  much  teiu'simis.  There  is  a  constant  .wnsation 
of  fullness,  tension,  and  soreness,  which  is  very  unpleasant. 
The  discharge  has  become  free,  and  is  a  yellowish,  somewhat 
creamy  niuco-pus,  ils  fluidity  varying  in  diflercnt  cases; 
(jomctimes  it  jMissesscs  a  peculiar  unpleasant  odor. 

If  the  fienis  is  now  exan.ined  the  nieatu.-*  will  be  found  red, 
slightly  everted  or  jwuting,  and  on  separating  it  the  raucous 
membrane  will  be  oi)served  red  and  swolleu.  The  part  of 
the  urethra  diseased  is  swollen  and  hard,  and  pressure  pro- 
duces pain.  In  a  majority  of  cases  the  disease  is  located, 
at  tir^t,  about  ail  inch  and  a  half  from  the  meatus,  whore 
tiiere  are  numerous  large  lacunte,  but  as  time  passes  it 
gradually  exteuds  to  otiier  portions. 

Painful  erection,  or  chordee,  makes  its  appearance  now  in 
many  cases.  These  erections  occur  when  the  patient  gets 
warm  in  bed — sometimes  several  times  in  a  night — and  prove 
a  source  of  very  great  annoyance.  In  consequence  of  the 
inllammation,  complete  distension  of  the  corpus  spongiosum 
is  impossible,  or  the  urethra  fails  to  attain  the  length  neces- 
sary in  erection,  hence  the  downward  curvature  of  the  penis, 
the  pain  being  consequent  upon  traction  ujKin  the  inflamed 
structure. 

When  the  case  is  left  to  itself  the  discharge  usually 
increases  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  remains  stationary  for 
about  the  same  length  of  time,  and  then  decreases  until 
nothing  remains  but  a  slight  gleet.  During  the  first  period 
the  suffering  is  greatest,  but  the  puiiiaud  scalding  in  passing 
water  gradually  (liminish  during  the  seennd,  and  at  last 
l>ecome  so  mitigated  us  to  give  but  little  trouble. 

In  some  cases  the  prepuce  becomes  much  swollen  from 
serous  exudation,  and  phimosis  is  the  result.  These  are 
usually  troublesome  eases,  ami  sometimes  complicated  with 
balanitis,  or  posthitis. 

Though  from  the  symptoms  eniimerateil  we  might  sup- 
pose there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  diagnosis,  and  in  a 
majority  of  eases  a  simple  inspection  of  the  penis  tells  the 
story,  there  are  cases  which  require  a  very  careful  examina- 


it^p 


coiitrarfeJ  it  from  but  one 
iiiiobastit}'.  But  an  examiuat 
disease.  These  facts  should  cause 
giving  an  opinion,  when  there  is  ai 
Chancre  of  tlie  urethra  sonietimi 
in  ull  its  symptoms,  though  then 
great  a  discharge.  I  have,  mysel 
case,  though  I  use  inacli  care  in 
came  to  my  uutice  in  which  the  pat 
intractable  gonorriioea,  having  lasl 
examination  detected  an  indurute<3 
ineii  within  the  meatus. 

TuEATMKXT. — Persons  suffering 
tremeiy  anxious  for  a  sjicedy  cure,  i 
son,  for  tiie  disease  is  not  unlv  pniu 
and  tiius  annoying  to  a  person  act 
In  many  cases  the  mental  suffering 
bodily,  and  the  chagrin  and  loss  of  i 
sufficient  to  impair  the  general  he) 
course,  get  used  to  it,  an!  some  are  < 
it  stoically  as  a  boy  would  a  whipp 
question  is,  as  to  a  sjteedy  cure,  ^m 
Speedy  cures  do  not  come  fro^| 
the  flbortivA  itlan  that  wa  am  nb^H 
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and  will  run  its  course  in  a  majority  of  cases  iu  from  sis  to 
teu  weeks.  Still  there  are  some  iu  which  the  gouorrhosal 
virus  is  reproduced  for  a  loug  period,  though  the  local 
symptoms  are  but  slight.  This  is  the  case  eveu  where  the 
disease  is  treated  with  the  ordinary  remedies. 

Local  Treatment. — Cleanliness  is  essential  iu  all  plans 
of  treatmeut,  not  only  for  the  patient's  comfort,  but  to  facil- 
itate the  cure.  Frequent  [teaia  baths  of  cold  water,  the 
parts  being  thoroughly  cleansed,  give  very  marked  relief. 
In  some  cases  the  warm  bath  is  preferable,  amd  we  have  it 
used  frequently,  and  for  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  at  a  time. 

An  English  author  states  that  the  disease  treated  by  a 
druggist  has  an  average  duration  of  more  than  one  hun- 
dred days.  Treated  by  the  general  practitioner,  the  dura- 
tion is  fifty  days.  If  the  sufferer  will  lead  a  regular  life, 
attending  strictly  to  cleanliness,  we  think  we  could  promise 
him  a  cure  in  fifty  days.  The  older  treatmeut  with  harsh 
caustic  injections,  will  sometimes  abort  the  disease,  but  occa- 
sionally it  leads  to  a  violent  inflammation,  which  causes 
a  life-long  trouble. 

Probably  as  safe  a  treatmeut  as  could  be  advised  would 
be,  for  internal  use  for  the  first  four  days,  the  following  pre- 
scription :  ^*  Tincture  of  Veratrum  ten  drops,  Tincture  of 
Qelsiminum  one  drachm,  water  four  ounces ;  dose,  one 
teaspoonful  every  two  or  three  hours.  Following  this  pre- 
scription, Cannabis  Iiidica  ten  drops,  Macrotys  one  drachm, 
water  four  ounces. 

For  injection  nothing  will  be  found  better  than  fluid  Hy- 
drastis. Lloyd's  Colorless  Hydrastis  being  the  preparation. 
It  should  be  carefully  used  with  a  s}  ringe,  two  or  three  times 
a  day.  This  injection,  without  any  internal  remedies,  will 
sometimes  cure  the  disease  inside  of  two  weeks. 
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SYPHIHS. 

The  term  syphilis  is  used  to  designate  a  class  of  i 
produced  by  a  specific  jwisou,  which  is  generated  diir 
disease  and  propagated  by  contact.  As  regards  th 
acter  of  the  virus  we  know  nothing,  further  thnn  it 
resembles  the  poison  of  otlter  contagious  diseases  i 
respects.  It  acts  in  tiie  most  minute  quantity,  as  w< 
hirge  amounts,  and  dift'ers  from  the  organic  |)oi»ODBof 
character,  in  that  its  intluence  is  protracted  and  i 
cases  permanent,  ;ind  instead  of  manifesting  a  defii 
of  phenomena,  and  being  then  eliminated,  it  seems  to 
its  character  with  time,  and  gives  rise  to  many  li 
for4ns  of  disease. 

Thougii  the  disease  undoubtedly  arises  from  prost 
it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  it  does  not  now  a 
Tioro,  but  is  invariably  the  result  of  inoculation  with 
litic  virus.  Tiiis  virus  is  contained  in  pus,  gemn 
syphilitic  iuHainmation,  and  in  no  res]ieot  that  wc  c 
cover  dt>es  it  (liffer  from  the  product  of  ordinary  mi 
tion.  Thus  the  pus  nuiy  Iw  thin,  thick,  ropy,  crean 
low,  greenish,  white,  transparent, .  opaque,  bland, 
plastic,  amorphous,  alkaline,  acid,  or  neutral ;  each  \ 
ing  the  contagious  clement.  This  pus  will  retain  il 
lent  properties  for  nuiny  weeks,  if  excluded  from  t 
and  Sjwrlino  gives  a  case  where  the  matter,  dried  u( 
lancet,  was  successfully  inoculated  af^er  seven  month 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  this  pus  in  only  fort 
primary  sores,  called  chancres,  an<l  that  other  »iy 
lesions  do  not  produce  the  virus.  This,  however,  is 
pnted  |»oint,  and  I  lun  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  il 
ctirrect,  though  we  will  have  more  to  say  of  this  \m 

The  sy{iliilitic  virus  is  communicated  in  diifereni 
but  we  will  find,  in  a  very  large  majority  o/  cases,  tl 
tients  get  it  in  the  natural  way,  by  sexual  interconrs 
however,  the  virus  is  brought  in  contact  with  u  i 
membrane,  or   any   abraded    surface,  ayphili.s   will 
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^ether  this  has  been  done  by  the  fingers,  by  linen,  dress- 
ing, towels,  surgical  instruments,  sponges,  a  privy  seat,  a 
chamber  utensil  or  bed  covering.  A  surgeon  meets  with 
many  cases  in  which  the  person  denies  having  contracted  the 
disease  by  connection,  but  it  is  only  in  rare  cases  where 
those  other  means  have  been  the  cause  of  it.  I  have  known 
chancre  of  the  liaiids  oontruoted  by  dressing  cliaucn.'  of  the 
penis,  and  by  attendance  upon  a  woman  in  labor  suffering 
from  the  disease  ;  chancre  of  the  li|)  contracted  from  kissing; 
but  these  are  exceptional  cases,- and  we  may  safely  assume 
that  chancre  of  the  genital  organs  is  the  result  of  sexual 
congress. 

As  regards  its  action  at  first,  there  is  a  dif^iM-i'iice  of  opin- 
ion. Some  claim  lliiit  it  i.^-.it  lii'>t  purely  a  KkmI  disease,  the 
iiyphilitic  poison  lieing  confined  lo  tlie  ulcer,  where  it  may 
be  destroyed.  Otiiers  contend  thai  absorption  of  the  jxjison 
first  occurs,  and  that  ch.incri'  is  the  niauifL'slation  of  that 
poi.son  from  the  blood.  I  take  the  first  view  of  the  question, 
and  feel  entirely  convinced  that  it  is  the  correct  one.  Still 
the  syphilitic  virus  may  Iw  soon  absorbed  from  tlie  chancre, 
may  in  fact  be  absorbiul  from  the  rnuoous  sm-face  before  the 
ohancre  is  formed,  and  inipregualioii  of  the  .system  thus 
occurs  at  a  date  so  early  as  to  r<'nder  futile  the  usual  abor- 
tive measures. 

In  tiie  description  of  syphilis  we  may  properly  divide 
the  disease  into  two  forms, /»riw«r^  and  aecondari/ — the  first 
embracing  the  period  of  the  chancre  or  original  sore ;  the 
second  the  constitutional  effects  of  ttu(  syphilitic  poison  when 
absorbed. 

PRIMARY    KYPTTtMS. 


In  the  consideration  of  jirimary  syphilis  we  are  met  with 
a  difficulty  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  subject.  All  good 
authorities  huve  recognized  two  forms  of  chancre — the  i<i>fi 
and  hard  or  induratec/,  but  of  late  it  is  urged  that  soft  chancre 
is  an  entirely  distinct  disease  and  does  not  give  rise  to 
secondary  accidents. 


uiue — uae  luu  auiuiudij — aijjuiueui> 

applied  to  cancer;  if  it  is  a  cancer 
have  cured  it,  it  was  no  cancer, 
if  tlie  system  was  infeetfd  it  wi 
soft  chancre  will  nut  infect. 


incer 

1 


Brno. 

By  the  term  bubo  we  understa 
the  lytuphatic  glands,  first  above  tl 
attended  will»  more  or  le.s«  indatuini 
seat  of  the  cliuHcre  is  upon  the  exi 
the  bubo  located  in  the  groin,  and  ui 
ciuted  with  syphilis,  many  persons  f 
of  the  glands  of  this  region  must  In 
ever,  is  not  the  case,  as  they  may  bee 
mon  irritation  or  inflammation  of  ac 

The  symptoms  of  bubo  arc  usually 
to  six  days  after  the  commencement 
ger  is  passed  over  the  inguinal  regio( 
of  one  or  more  glands  will  be  oitser 
hcrent  to  adjacent  tissue,  but  move 
and  are  generally  slightly  tender  on  | 
with  greater  or  less  rapidity  ;  in  som 
will  elai)se  before  iuflammatic 
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amined  it  will  be  found  red,  sometimes  dusky  or  livid,  and 
the  temperature  and  sensibility  increased.  In  some  cases 
the  inflammation  is  very  high,  and  all  the  symptoms  severe, 
the  patient  suffering  very  much  and  being  confined  to  his 
room.  In  no  case  can  we  determine  with  much  exactness 
as  to  the  future  progress  of  the  disease.  Sometimes  suppu- 
ration is  very  rapid  and  only  a  few  days  elapse  before  the 
pus  points  ;  but  in  others  week  after  week  will  drag  along, 
and  when  the  abscess  is  opened  suppuration  is  but  partial. 

•  HAXCRE. 

The  initial  lesion  of  syphilis  has  a  well  marked  period  of 
incnbation,  ranging  from  two  to  six  weeks.  In  some  cases 
we  will  find  patients  expressing  surprise  at  the  appearance 
of  an  ulcer,  when  they  have  almost  forgotten  the  time  of 
exposure ;  or  when  it  has  appeared  after  a  recent  connection 
with  one  that  they  would  not  sospect,  forgetting  a  previous 
exposure. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  typical  chancre  makes  its 
appearance  as  a  papule  or  tubercle,  and  not  as  a  vesicle  or 
pnstule.  This  nodular  engorgement  may  sometimes  be 
noticed  before  ulceration,  but  usually  when  the  patient  pre- 
sents himself  for  treatment,  there  is  erosion  of  the  epithe- 
lium, and  secretion  of  pus.  This  sore  runs  a  very  slow 
course,  does  not  secrete  freely,  is  not  very  sensitive,  and  occa- 
sioqs  but  little  uneasiness.  The  induration  is  within  the 
skin  or  mucous  membrane,  and  rarely  involves  the  connec- 
tive tissue,  hence  the  ulcer  and  induration  arc  freely  mov- 
able upon  the  tissue  below. 

INDURATED   OR    HCNTERIAN    CHANCRE. 

The  indnration  is  distinct  from  the  adjacent  tissues,  in 

vbioh  it  seems  imbedded,  in  shape  and  size  very  much  like 

**«»  and  is  somewhat  elastic  like  cartilage.     If  upon 

uped  and  moved  in  any  direction, 

le  than   anythinu;  else.      In  a 
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majority  of  oases  it  assumes  a  circular  form,  is  ver 
irregular,  and  its  cavity  is  cup  shaped,  with  soioot 
•oraetimes  slightly  overhangiug.  It  secretes  but  kJ 
in  luiiny  cases  the  bottom  of  the  ulcer  is  covered 
grayish,  plastic  matter,  but  in  others  the  entire  si 
smooth,  antl  with  scarcely  any  secretion.  Th« 
sloping,  hard  and  clastic. 

The  liard  cliuucre  alcnosl  always  leaver  some  . 
after  it  has  healed,  marking  its  situatiou  for  moB._ 
times  for  years.  The  common  form  in  which  the  inc 
is  less  marked,  may  or  may  not  leave  induration,  dej 
somewhat  upon  the  treatment.  The  eiiaiicroid  rarely 
leaves  induration. 

ft  might  seem  from  what  has  been  said  that  thedl 
of  chancre  is  easy,  and  so  it  is  to  the  exi)ert  who  hi 
the  disease  a  special  study.  But  to  others  it  is  somi 
matter  of  much  difficulty.  Ulceration  simulating  < 
sometimes  occurs  in  bjdiino-i>osthitis,and  occasional!' 
ation  of  the  follicl.'s  back  of  tht;  ci>rncu  resembles 
however,  the  part  be  closely  examined,  bearing  in  mi 
description  of  the  disease  as  above  given,  a  mistake  c 
occur.  To  avoid  error,  it  is  best  to  treat  all  suspiciou 
upon  the  genitals,  as  if  they  were  syphilitic.  Sec 
syphilitic  ulceration  may  be  determined  by  the  exisU 
other  symptoms  of  constitutional  infection. 

In  urethral  chancres  mistakes  are  frequently  made, 
disease  simulates  gonorrh.ea.  Yet  iu  this  case  it  * 
noticed  thai  many  of  the  syinptMins  of  g.inoi-rlia-a  are  i 
the  4iseharge  is  not  .■,0  great,  and  cIosl-  .-xaniination  v 
t«ct  induration.  In  others,  though  rare  cases,  a  chau 
the  lip,  hand,  or  anus,  may  not  be  recognized,  for  the 
reason  that  the  disease  is  not  looked  for  in  those  plac 
Ocasionally  a  case  will  present  itself  in  which  the  1 
ha;;  dcLAided  secondary  symptoms,  without  ever  havini 
aw^re  nf  liavini;  had  the  primary  disease.  In  someoi 
8,  the  chaucre  is  small,  se*.-rete8  but  little,  is  not  o< 
in  a  week  or  so  nothiuK  but  a  slight  induration  < 
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detected  by  tbe  practiced  eye.  In  others  the  virus  is  ao 
doubt  absorbed  without  ulceration,  and  the  only  evidence  of 
the  primary  disease  is  induration  of  the  lymphatic  glands, 
sometimes  very  slight. 

The  period  of  constitutional  infection  is  not  determined. 
Some  authorities  claim  that  syphilis  commences  by  an  ab- 
.sorption  of  the  specific  virus,  and  that  the  chancre  is  but 
the  first  manifestation  of  the  disease  from  the  blood.  That 
being  thus  constitutional  from  its  commencement,  there  can 
be  no  such  thing  ^as  an  abortion  of  the  disease  by  local  treat- 
ment. Others  claim  that  for  a  short  time  after  the  forma- 
tion of  the  chancre  it  should  be  regarded  as  strictly  a  local 
disease,  and  that  proper  means  fur  the  destruction  of  tiie 
sore  will  prevent  constitutional  infection.  The  period  named 
in  which  such  local  abortive  treatment  will  prove  succetit^ful, 
is  from  two  to  eight  days.  For  my  own  part  I  believe  there 
is  constitutional  infection  from  the  day  of  exposure,  if  the 
person  is  infected,  and  though  an  early  arrest  of  the  local 
disease  is  desirable,  it  will  not  prevent  secondary  symptoms. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  the  local  sore  we  have 
to  choose  between  a  dry  and  a  wet  dressing.  Cauterization, 
as  a  rule,  is  injurious,  retards  healing,  and  renders  the  con- 
stitutional disturbance  greater. 

As  a  wet  dressing,  nothing  will  be  found  better  than  a 
saturated  solution  of  Borax,  which  may  be  applied  suffi- 
ciently often  to  keep  the  part  thoroughly  clean.  Still  better 
than  this,  and  especially  for  true  chancre,  a  dry  dressing  of 
subnitrate  of  bismuth  will  be  found  to  give  relief,  and  aid 
in  healing  the  sore.  The  sore  should  be  filled  with  the 
powdered  bismuth  and  the  prepuce  drawn  down  carefully  so 
as  to  retain  it.  In  place  of  the  bismuth,  powdered  boraoic 
acid  may  be  used  in  the  same  way. 

In  true  syphilis,  the  general  treatment  can  be  commenced 
at  the  first  appearance  of  the  secondary  symptoms — the  red 
eruption  of  the  skin,  or  the  falling  of  the  hair.  At  this 
time  a  vxak  solution  of  Corydalis  or  Stillingia,  or  of  Yellow 
Dock  and  Scrofularia,  may  be  taken  freely.     In  place  of  this 


the  compound  tincture  of  Corydalis  or  (he  compomnn 
of  StiUingia,  or  the  Succus  Alteraus,  otherwise  koo« 
McDaid's  prescription,  may  be  taken  three  or  four  I 
a  iiay.  The  efficiency  of  the  medicine  is  increased  wlai, 
taken  with  from  two  to  four  ounces  of  hot  water.  I. 
of  Potassium  is  a  most  serviceable  remedy  if  used  when 
cated;  when  not  indicated  it  exert,  (he  same  iufluenc 
mercury,  causing  a  retention  of  th<-  ,K.i.«.n  in  the  systci 
years,  and  sometimes  for  life. 


IndicatiaiM.— it  may  be  taken  when  the  tongue  ijM 

s  IBb 


IS  evidently  enlarged  aud  pallid,  or  when  it  shows  .»n 
tion  as  if  material  was  deposited  un.ler  the  mucous  it 
brane,  or  when  there  are  ulcers  with  a  hard  and  promi 
base,  or  when  the  deposit  in  the  skin  tcives  it  a  distinct 
vation.  The  dose  will  be  from  five  to  twenty  grains 
hall  a  glass  of  water,  three  times  a  day.  Xever  taki-  i 
a  syrup. 

Time  is  a  very  important  element  in  the  treatmeii 
syphilis.  Right  living  is  absolutely  necessary  ;  cleanli 
is  better  than  godliness ;  and,  rejecting  merenry,  any  one- , 
be  assured  that  in  from  one  to  five  years  he  mav  rm 
from  it. 
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A  Beaiy  GniJe  to  ttie  Study  of  Specific  Melid 

BY  JOSEPH  S.  NIEOERKORN,  M.  D. 
16mo,  116  pages;  limp  cloth.    Price  $1.00. 

NUTIOI'S   OF  THE    PRESi^. 

We  are  glad  to  see  so  excellenta  liule  work  in  this  special  lin 
book  does  not  treat  Bpecilio  diseases,  but  confident  organs  or  fii 
and  considers  the  specific  action  of  ourremedies  upon  them.  T 
is  a  little  gom,  nnd  is  worth  mr.ny  times  its  ci>6l  in  putting  oui 
edge  of  the  action  of  remedies  into  a  tangible  and  accessible  for 
trust  every  reader  nf  the  Times  will  purchase  a  copy  of  the  book 
— Chicogn  iMiral  Timf». 

This  work  has  a  fiiiniliar  appearance,  and  I  might  have  said, 
seen  the  material  elsewhere,  that  I  had  done  it  myself.  I  hi 
nothing  in  the  book  that  I  could  not  endorse,  and  it  is  very  cl 

f)ut  together.  It  takts  somewhat  the  form  of  "Organ  Remedit 
ished  in  the  Journal,  grouping  remedies  as  they  indaence  som 
ular  part  or  organs.  This  grouping  of  remedies  is  an  aid  to  tl 
cian  in  studying  his  case  and  tinding  the  remedy. 

I  am  not  so  sure  that  the  author  has  not  appropriated  som 
thunder  fur  the  future,  but  I  am  very  glad  to  see  others  coming  : 
and  carrying  part  of  the  burden,  I  am  sure  every  purchaaerwi! 
money's  worth,  if  he  carries  this  volume  in  his  pocket  for  refei 
a  three  months — Edtdic  Mniicul  Jtnimal 


KING'S  ECLECTIC  OBSTBTRK 

KEVISKIJ,     KEWKITTE-V,     AND      ESLAKOEU,      BV 

ROBERT  C.  WINTERMUTE,  M.  0. 

ProHemr  uf  Obatetrioi  and  Dl««a«ea  u(  Women  aud  Cliililrau  in  Eclrcii 

Ninth  edition.    8vo,  757  pages ;  sheep.     Price 

WIIAr   OTHERS  S.4Y  OF   THK    WORK. 

For  the  past  thirty-five  years,  King'b  Eclectic  Obaetric*  hu  h 
standard  text-book  on  obstetrics  for  practitioners  and  student 
Eclectic  school  of  medicine.  The  fact  that  for  the  last  fifteen  yei 
has  been  no  new  edition  of  this  work  is  sufficient  to  demonst 
great  need  of  this  revision,  which  has  been  undertaken  by  Dr. 
mute.  The  additions  and  revisions  which  have  had  to  be  made  i 
chapter  of  the  work  have  necessarily  been  great,  and  Dr.  Winter 
li)  I'e  congratulated  upon  the  thoroughness  with  which  he  ban  d 
work. — Cincinnati  Lancet  Clinic. 

It  will  be  extremely  gratifying  to  all  students  of  Eclectic  madl 
know  that  this  most  excellent  work  has  been  fully  revised  and  I 
up  to  diite.  The  labors  of  Dr.  Wintermute  are  apparent  in  the  i 
modern  therapeutics.  But  little  improvement  was  possible 
obstetrical  methods  of  Dr.  King.  When  the  book  was  writter 
twenty  years  ahead  of  its  time,  or  more.  Those  of  us  who  ha 
laurels  for  ourselves  by  following  its  methods  do  not  need  the 
mendation  of  others  to  convince  us  of  its  value.  But  tberapea 
advanced  greAUy  in  a  few  years,  and  in  this  particular  the  book 
the  thorough  revision  Dr.  Wintermute  has  given  it.  It  i«  now  ti 
advanced  and  practical  work  of  its  size  published,  and  we  beapet 
an  immense  sale. — ('hicago  Medical  THmes. 
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WHAT  OTHERS  SAT  OF  THK    noOK. 

In  perusing  this  book,  the  reader  is  first  impressed  with  its  exhaustive 
thorouKhne^i,  and  next  with  the  author's  ecbolarsbip  and  modesty. 
Prof.  Webster  has  certainly  been  a  tirele^a  student  and  invpstigator,  for 
every  line  of  hiu  work  discovers  the  most  profound  knowledge  of  the 
topicfl  treated,  and  these  cover  all  the  essentials  of  practical  therapeutics. 
High  as  our  opinion  of  Dr.  Webster's  ability  has  always  been,  his  book 
gave  us  a  most  grateful  surprise.  There  is  nothing  in  Eclectic  literature 
superior  to  it,  and  only  a  little  which  can  be  said  to  be  equal  to  it.  It  is 
restful,  satisfying  reading,  because  of  its  reliable  solidity,  and  its  inno- 
cence of  egoiitm  and  ot<tentaiion.  *  *  *  \  commendable 
feature  is  the  insertion  of  papers  on  special  subjects  by  our  brightest 
men.  Thus,  he  utilizes  "Notes  on  Pharmacy,"  by  that  highest  authority, 
Prof.  J.  U.  Lloyd,  and  there  are  numerous  other  quotations  from  men 
who  are  bright  lights  in  their  specialties.  Altogether,  Prof.  Webster  has 
made  au  addition  to  the  Eclectic  book  world  which  is  of  inestitnablb 
value,  and  which  will  place  him  in  the  van  of  the  world's  benefactors. — 
Eclectic  Medical  Gleaner. 

We  are  glud  to  bring  this  work  to  the  notice  of  dur  readers.  It  is  a  fl 
new  and  very  practical  study  of  Specific  Medication  by  one  who  handles  ■ 
remedies  witli  skill,  and  has  shown  more  than  usual  capacity  to  teach. 

The  (in<t  study  is  the  "Principles  of  Selection,"  and  embraces  KX)  pages. 
It  endeavors  to  show  the  reader  that  there  are  sound  principles  or  lea- 
sons  for  the  selection  of  remedies,  and  that  when  thus  selected  with 
care  the  specilic  effects  may  confidently  be  expected.  The  successful 
physician  trains  himself  to  correct  observation.  He  sees  the  varying 
expressions  of  disease,  recognizes  their  relation  to  the  known  action  of 
remedies,  and  makes  a  rational  adaptation  of  the  one  to  the  other. 

Part  11.  commences  the  study  of  remedies  under  the  head  of  '•Snecific 
Therapeutics."  The  first  considerution  is  the  tissue  remedies  of  S,  liuess- 
ler,  from  which  the  author  seems  to  have  obtained  better  results  ilian  I 
have.  As  we  "prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good,"  the 
reader  may  wish  to  try  the  remedies,  and  here  is  a  guide  without  buying 
Schuessler. 

The  remedies  are  further  taken  up  under  the  headings  of  Blood  Mak- 
ers; Antiseptics ;  Antizymotics ;  Correctives;  the  Periosteum;  the  Ar- 
ticulations; the  Nervous  System;  the  Circulatory  System;  the  Lj^m- 
phatic  System  ;  the  DuctlcssGlands ;  the  Digestive  Organs  ;  the  Ke«pira- 
torjr  Organ.f;  t lie  Urinary  Organs  ;  the  Sexual  Organs;  the  Muscles;  the 
Skin  ;  the  Eye ;  the  Ear. 

This  claa^itic^tion  may  seem  familiar  to  you,  if  you  studied  medicine 
in  Cincinnati,  or  have  been  a  reader  of  the  Journal.  But  I  assure  you 
Dr.  Webster  haa  made  an  original  study  under  these  heads,  and  whilst 
he  is  willing  to  admit  indebtedness  to  his  old  preceptors,  he  claims  to  be 
heard  for  his  own  work.  I  cordially  recommend  this  book  to  my  read- 
ers aa  one  to  be  read  and  studied. — Eclectic  Medical  Journal. 

Se.st  post  paid  on  beceipt  of  price  by 
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The  Winter   Session   of  1895-6    will   open   II 
Sept.  16,  1895,  and  continue  Bight  Mon| 

The  couree  of  instruction  has  been  lengthened. 

For  Announcement  and  further  information,  addren 

JOHN  K.  SCUDDXB,  M.  D.,  Beon 
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